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FOREWORD 


Dr. M, A. Dorai Rangaswamy, Reader in Tamil, University 
of Madras, was engaged for many years in the study of the sacred 
Tévaram hymns of the Saiva Saints in general and those of one of 
them, Nampi Arirar, popularly known as Sundarar in particular, 
from various points of view. The present work embodies his 
research in this field, A part of this work was submitted as a 
thesis for the Ph.D. Degree of this University and was approved: 


The University has sanctioned the printing of the whole work 
in two Books. The first part of Book I was published in the 71st 
birthday (20-1-57) of the illustrious Vice-Chancellor of this 
University and dedicated to him. 


The Author’s introduction elaborately explains the scheme 
and significance of the work. It is hoped that this pioneer work 
will be followed by many more Studies, throwing further light on 
this important and interesting period of Tamil history and culture. 


University of Madras, R, P, SETHU PILLAI, 
15—8—1958 Professor of Tamil. 


PREFACE 


“The Tamilians poured forth their intense love in 
their hymns, Tévaram and Nalayiram, the like of which is 
seen in no other language. Monotheism with all its moral 
grandeur shines ever resplendent in the Semiticlanguages. 
Law is the very breath of the Imperial Latin language. 
The Greek language. is the embodiment of Art. The 
modern languages, the French, the German and the 
English march triumphantly along with the progress of 
Science. Philosophy is beautifully enshrined in the 
Sanskrit language. For a study of these higher aspects 
of life, one has necessarily to go to these languages. In 
a similar way one has to go to Tamil which stands 
supreme with its God-intoxicating and bone-melting 
hymns of intense love and light expressed in mellifluous 
numbers of exquisite beauty’’.* 


If this is true, the study of the sacred hymns of the Saivites 
known as Tésdram becomes of paramount interest, Saivism has 
its best exposition as a living faith in these hymns. 


The present work deals with the poems of Mampi Ararar, 
popularly known as Sundarar (Cuntarar), the last of the three 
Tévaram Saints, who modestly states that his verses repeat only 
the ideas of his predecessors Campantar and Titrundoukkaracar 
(Appar), a statement which we may translate as meaning that his 
hymns are the very quintessence of the other two great Tévaéram 
poets. Nampi Ararar’s poems serve asa key to unlock the hidden 
treasures of Tévéram. 


The Religion and philosophy of Nampi Ar@rar, as the message 
of this poet, have a greater value than any other aspect of his 
verses. But according to tradition his -life itself is an expression 
of a great message. This necessitates a study of his life and fixing 
of his age. The verses sung by this poet being the main source 
of our study, the question of the number of verses sung by him 


*Some Key words in Tamil Culture by Prof, T. P. Meenakshisundaram. 
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has to be answered. The name Tévdram itself requires elucida- 
tion as well as the question of the age when this term came into 
use. The name Sundarar (Cuntarar) by which this poet is com- 
monly known in modern times creates a problem, because it is not 
found in the earlier works. 


There is again the question of the mythology of Ararar’s age. 
For a correct understanding of our poet’s references to mythology, 
apart from the Agamas and the Puranas, we have to search for some 
concreate representation of these stories. The phrase ‘‘Virattanam” 
occurring in Tévaram shows us a way of grouping all the stories 
around that conception. The sculptures of Kailasanitha Temple 
at Kafct which belong to the age of Arurar according to the pre- 
sent writer, have to be studied with reference to the mythological 
allusions found in his own Aymns. When it is remembered that 
Arérar’s language of mythology is one way of expressing his mes- 
sage, the importance of this study becomes clear. 


All these are in one sense a study of the objective life of the 
poet. Philosophy as the spiritual message of the poet should be 
the crown of his inner personality or spiritual development. The 
verses have to be chronologically arranged so as to reveal to one 


the progress of his spiritual life. This requires a study of these 
verses from this point of view. 


It is on the basis of these preliminary investigations that a 
study of the Religion and Philosophy of Arérar is attempted in 
the present work. All these points have not been discussed and 
solved in any previous essay or work though the present writer 
has received guidance from other authors whose writings he has 
quoted in several places. 


In studying the Religion of Arirar the Tiruttontattokai, a 
hymn giving the list of saints who appealed Arirar is considered 
.by the present writer to be of great importance. 
say gives a concrete picture of the Religion, ou 
and revered. This hymn and the lives of the 5 
therein are studied so as to arrive at a conclusion 
of these stories which could have been i 
Periyapuranam, Inscriptions, 
Sanskrit and the Tepresentati 
famous Darasuram temple a 


The hymn, so to 
r poet admired 
aints mentioned 
about the extent 
n the mind of our poet. 
other literary works in Kannada and 
ons of the lives of these saints in the 
nd elsewhere are brought together, 
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probably for the first time to throw a flood of light on the refer- 
ences to these saints in the very poem of Tévaram writers. The 
penultimate verse in that hymn is held as giving us a convenient 
and important classification of these saints and the conclusion is 
further verified by other classifications, if one may use that word 
found in the other Aymns of Arirar. The nationalism of this Aymn 
is emphasized in this essay as also our poet’s love of Tamil as the 
very form of the Lord, and the implications of this outlook are ex- 
plained. Arirar’s theory of mantra and of the language of worship 
come in for study. This nationalism is next shown to be but a 
stepping stone for the universal outlook of our poet. This raises 
the question of the unhappy reference to other sects and it is shown 
here that these references do not run counter to our theory of 
Arirar’s universalism. The details of worship have been inter- 
preted and explained in terms of the Agamas, as all leading to a 
mystic experience of the Absolute. 


Coming to the study of the Philosophy of this poet, his con- 
ception of Nature, Soul and God has been discussed from the 
point of view of mysticism. The importance of “‘Akattinai”’ poems 
or poems of bridal love, has been attempted to be brought out. 
The ethical point of view is also explained, as also the final goal 
of spiritual life as contemplated by our poet. To some it may be 
a disappointment that we could not label this poet as belonging 
to any particular creed or dogma. But the trend of the poems as 
studied by us leads us to only one conclusion that our poet was 
a mystic whose experience avoids all conflicts by its harmony. 


The present writer does not remember that the subject has 
been approached from this point of view before, and he claims all 
the approaches and conclusions referred to above as his original 
contributions, subject to the sources which he has used and which 
he has acknowledged. 


The Author is extremely thankful to all those* who offered 
their suggestions when preparing this work, viz., ‘‘The Religion 
and Philosophy of Téva@ram with special reference to Sundarar’’, 
and he offers his special thanks to the members of the Syndicate 
for having sanctioned the printing of the whole of his research 
work in four volumes. 


*Prof. T. P. Mcenakshisundaram Pillai, Prof. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Prof. 
P. Sankaranarayanan, Thiru V. S, Chengalvaraya Pillai, Thiru S. Somasundaram 
Pillai, Dr. N. Raghavan and Sri. S Subrahmanya Sastri. 
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The first volume viz., “Nampi Artrar’s Téviram, His life and 
Age” was published and dedicated to the Vice-Chancellor of the 


Madras University on the day of his 71st birthday celebrations 
in January 1957, 


The Author is thankful to the Vice-Chancellor for his having 
accepted the dedication and to the Professor of Tamil for his ready 
help and encouragement at all times and for his Foreword. 


M. A. DORAI RANGASWAMY, 
15th August, 1958, Reader in Tamil, 


Madras. University of Madras. 


‘.«. After the second volume was printed, both the first and the 


second volumes were together published as Book I in August, 
1958. 


Now volumes three and four are published as Book II of 
which volume four was submitted as a thesis for Ph. D. Degree 
of this University in 1956 and was approved, 


The subsequent volumes are also dedicated to the Vice- 
Chancellor. 


25th July, 1959, M. A. DORAI RANGASWAMY, 
‘Madras. University Professor of Tamil, (Madurai) 


All the four volumes are included and published in this 2nd edition as a single 
volume. 
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Method of citing Authorities 


Numbers in poetical works refer to the verses; when two 
numbers are used, the first denotes the Aymn or chapter or ‘katai’’, 
and the second, the verse or line in it; when three numbers are 
used, the first denotes the Tirumurai, the second the hymn, and 
the third the verse. For example, Tol. 55 means, Tolkappiyam 
verse or catram 55; Campantar 125:3 means Campantar Tévadram 
hymn 125, verse 3; Gampantar 1:15:9 means Campantar Tevaéram 
Tirumurai 1, hymn 15 and verse 9. Mere numbers such as 65:2 
will mean only Ararar’s Tévdram, hymn 65 and verse 2. 
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VOLUMETI 
NAMPI ARURAR’S TEVARAM, HIS LIFE AND AGE 


INTRODUCTION 
I 


The Tamil Country, more than any other part of this world, 
continues even now to be the home of all religions. Among 
these religions, the authoritative treatises on the Saiva Siddhanta 
and the Ten-kalai Vaisnavism are found only in Tamil. They 
are the wonderful products of the Tamilian intellect and 
history. Of these two Saivism has become, in the course of the 
history of the Tamil Land, identified with pure Tamil Literature 
as contrasted with the Manipravala or Sanskritized Tamil, which 
has become, in the popular view, identified with Vaisnavism. 


II 


The Sacred books of the Saivites in Tamil consist of two 
series: the one, the Sacred Literature called the Tirumurais, and 
the other, the exposition of the Saivite Philsosphy called the 
Fourteen Sastras. The Tirumurais are placed on a par with the 
Védas themselves. Being poetry of a very high order, they are 
naturally more popular and authoritative than the other collec- 
tion which attempts but to systematize the philosophical thought, 
running through this sacred literature of the hymns. 


Til 


These Tirumurais are twelve in number, as they stand at 
present; for, their number must have evidently been growing 
from time to time. Tirumurai really means a Sacred book. The 
first seven Tirumurais are the hymns of the three great Saivite 
saints, Tirufianacampantar, Tirunavukkaracar (otherwise known 
as Appar) and Nampi <Arirar (otherwise known as Cuntarar). 
These three saints occupy a pre-eminent position in the Tamilian 
Saivite world and therefore they are called ‘Miavar Mutalikal’, 
‘the three great Lords of Saivism.’ It is their hymns that were 
probably first collected. These hymns were the best musical com- 
positions of their age and it is on the basis of their music, that 
the poems of Campantar were grouped as three different books, 
the first, the second and the third Tirumurais. In the same way, 
the hymns of Tirunavukkaracar were compiled into three diffe- 
rent books, the fourth, the fith and the sixth Tirumurais. 
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Though there was a variety of musical compositions in Nampi 
Arirar’s poems as well, his works were collected, into one single 
book alone, as the Seventh Tirumurai, because of the lesser 
number of his poems then available. 


IV 


Of these three saints, Campantar and Appar are contempo- 
raries and Arirar comes after them. Appar is admitted on all 
sides to have been the contemporary of Mahéndravarman whom 
he has converted to Saivism. Mahéndravarman belongs to the 
first part of the seventh century A. D. Campantar, who is a 
younger contemporary of Appar, is also a contemporary of Cirut- 
tontar, the conqueror of Vatapi (Badami).1 In the seventh cen- 
tury itself, Badami was twice conquered by the Great Pallavas, 
once in the reign of Narasirnhavarman I, the Mamalla, and again 
in the reign of his descendant Paraméévara. Because of these, 
some like the late Prof. Sundaram Pillai would make Campan- 
tar belong to the first half of the seventh century and others like 
Prof. M. Raghava Aiyangar would assign him to the last part of 
the seventh century. Ardrar refers to these two great saints, 
Campantar and Appar, with great reverence and love. In great 
humility, he sings that he is only repeating what these two great 
saints have sung. Therefore, by his time, the two saints and 
their poems must have become very popular and authoritative. 
As there is a good deal of conflict about Ararar’s age, it has to 
be discussed separately, but it may be stated here that he is not 
assigned to any period later than the 9th century A.D. 


Vv 


The poems that comprise the eighth Tirumurai are Tirv- 
vacakam and Tirukkévaiyar by Méanikkavacakar. These ‘bone- 
melting hymns’ as Dr. Pope would praise them, could not have 
been missed. The singing of these hymns set to music became a 
regular part of temple worship and because of their importance, 
even members of the Royal families composed a few hymns. 
These musical compositions of kings and others were collected 
together as the ninth Tirumurai, somewhere in the eleventh 
century, perhaps after the construction of the great temple Kan- 
kaikonta Cdlapuram, which is referred to in this collection. The 
omission of the popular and eclectic poems of Tirumilar was 


Il. PP, Cigut. 6. 
2. 7: 67: 5. 
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soon felt and they were collected as the tenth Tirumurai. Other 
Saivite poems belonging to different ages were redacted into a 
miscellaneous collection called the eleventh Tirumurai. The 
The adoration of Saivite saints and their poems required a Pur- 
4na or an Epic. Cékkilar gave expression to this universal desire 
of the Tamilian Saivites in his Periyapuranam which was classified 
as the twelfth Tirumurai, somewhere about the 12th or the 13th 
century A. D. It isin this century that the age of Philosophical 
expositions by Meikantar and his disciples called the Santana 
Acaryas, began; for Meikanta Tévar of Tiruvenneinallir is men- 
tioned in an inscription? of the year 1232 A. D., and Umapati- 
civam, the disciple of Maraifiana Campantar, himself a disciple 
of Arulnanti, who is in turn a disciple of Meikantar, writes that 
his work Cankarpanirakaranam was written in Saka 1235, ice., 


1313 A.D.4 
VI 


It is clear from this enumeration of sacred books that the 
first place of importance was given from very early times to the 
hymns of the three Tévaram saints as they were called. They 
belong to the heyday of the glorious Pallavas. It was Mahéndra- 
varman that claims to have introduced a new way of building 
temples in rocks as opposed to the old temples, all of which must 
have been built either of wood or of bricks. The political revival 
of the Pallava Age had its counterpart in the religious and cultu- 
ral revival of the Tamil country; and in this revival the ever- 
increasing temples became the community centres for the Tamil 
people. The three great Saivite saints of Tévaram, along with 
their hosts of followers, went round the whole of the Tamil 
country and composed and sang their beautiful and original 
musical compositions in every one of the temples they visited. 
The cult of the temples and pilgrimages was thus unconsciously 
laying its deep foundations in this country. The beautiful des- 
criptions of landscapes in every village of which these saints sang, 
made the inhabitants take a pride in their native villages and 
cherish the memory of the associated musical verses. This local 
appeal and colouring made these poems really universal and 
popular all through the Tamil land. 

VII 

The very fact that these hymns were collected together shows 

the importance attached to them in public and private worship. 


3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 268. 
4. Payiram: 11. 26-27. 
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The first place of importance the Tirumurais occupy in such wor- 
ship is explained by the fact, that they were sung and made 
popular by these great saints themselves, thanks to the practice 
of singing these hymns in temples, and their singing became an 
indispensable part of the temple worship. The Kamikagama, the 
agama which rules most of the temples in South India lays down 
that the hymns in Tamil should be sung immediately after the 
daily worship in every temple: 

*Tadirdhvam grandha bhasadyair ganam dhupantamacarét 

Urdhvam Dravida bhasangam ganam nrttayutam tu va’’.§ 


VII 

It is the hymns of the Saivite atiyirs and the Vaisnavite 
alvars that revitalised Hinduism in the Tamil country. The early 
Pallava Inscriptions are all in Prakrit and reveal the influence of 
Sanskrit. The Pallavas were also great patrons of Sanskrit lear- 
ning and Sanskrit centres of learning, viz., the Sanskrit Univer- 
sities like Cofijivaram, Bahir and Ghatikdcalam. Dandin was a 
poet of the Pallava Court and Mahéndravarman himself had 
written a Sanskrit Drama, Matta Vilasam. But Sanskrit could 
never have appealed to the popular minds of the Tamil country. 
The Buddhists and the Jains had realised this truth very early in 
the history of converting Tamil country to their fold. They, 
therefore, gave the place of importance to the regional languages 
and developed them by writting in them text books on grammar, 
ethics, popular stories and philosophy. The Hindu revivalists 
realized this secret of their success and began singing in Tamil. 
This had such a tremendous effect; and soon Buddhists and Jains 
lost their hold on the common nian. 


The revolutionary move 
has to be explained at length. 


IX 

As Nampi Arirar himself admits that he is giving expression 

to the same thoughts and ideas which the two other great saints 
had sung,® his work can be looked upon as a key to unlock the 
sécret treasures of the earlier writers, Compared to the smail 
compass of Arirar’s writings—there are not even 1,000 versus of 
his—the poems of the other saints are voluminous and without 
this key they are a labyrinth for beginners, 


It is therefore safer 
to begin the study of Tévaram with Ararar. 


5. Pirva., IV: Arccanavidhi-438. 
6. 7: 67: 5. 


CHAPTER I 


RISE. OF THE TEMPLE CULT IN SAIVISM 
OR 
TEMPLES AND TEVARAM 


I 


The Temple Cult gradually developed, thanks to the Tévaram 
saints, into Agama public worship. Arirar himself explained the 
importance of these temples in the spiritual development of the 
soul in his hymn on ‘Alakkoyil’: “Calak kéyil ulanin kéyil avaien 
talaimél kontati malait tirntén vinaiyum turantén vand rariya 
neriyané’! — ‘O Lord, whose path is not known even to the 
Heavenly beings; many are your temples. Considering them as 
my crest jewel, I adored and worshipped and danced. I got rid 
of my illusions. My karma, I escaped, by brushing it aside.’ 
How this importance came to be placed on the temple is indeed 
an interesting study. As the Tévaram verses are sung in relation 
to the temples, the development of the temples has to be under- 
stood. 


Tirumurukarruppatai of the Gankam age gives us the various 
places of natural beauty and social congregation which were held 
sacred. The Cankam poems and Cilappatikiram refer to the 
temples of Siva probably built of bricks. Most of the Saivite 
temples of the later times grew out of the original places of wor- 
ship in and around natural scenery in forest areas,? on mountain 
tops,’ on the banks of rivers, of tanks,5 or on the seashore.® 
When the country became richer, the temples arose in cities? 
with elaborate gates,’ where, in course of time, the ancient histo- 
rical festivals came to be attached to these temples.® 


Vayil, Alavayil, etc. 

Campantar’s Mayilai hymn and Iraiyanar Akapporu] urai: see the hymn 
of Campantar beginning with ‘Mattitta puanaiyad kanal’—2: 47, and Iraiyanir 
Kafaviyal citram 16 urai, ‘Maturai Avagi avittamé, Uraiyarp paikuni uttirama, 
Karuvir ul]i vilavé’. 


1. 7: 41: 3. 

2. Katampavanam, Punnaivanam, Nellikka, Alagkatu, Tillaivanam. 
3. Erumpi, KafJatti, Takoymalai. 

4. Mayilatuturai, Tiruvarutturai, Tiruvavatuturai. 

5. Kulam. 

6. Neytalankanal, and Punnaiyaikanal of Mylapore. 

7. Ur. 

8. 

9. 
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Some of these temples remind us of the ‘Potiyil’ and ‘Ampa- 
lam’ and ‘Manram’ of the Cankam Age, all connected with com- 
munal and religious gatherings. Perhaps there was the tree cult 
as well. In every Siva temple there is a special tree or plant 
connected with the temple.1® Probably because there was no 
other temple except the tree to start with, a few temples have 
come to be known after the names of such trees or plants as 
Nalalkéyil, Kokutikkéyil, Alakkéyil, Patirippuliyar, etc. The 
temples came to be built as tiled houses with platforms all around 
even as we see in Malabar today. They are called ‘Ampalams’ 
and the Citamparam temple, called even now Ampalam, preser- 
ves this appearance even today in the sacred hall of Nataraja. 
Even in other old temples, the place, where the idol of Nataraja 
is worshipped, suggests from outside this ancient appearance. 
‘Vauvanatti mantapas’, otherwise known as ‘Vauvalnerri manta- 
pas’ are of this type. 


II 


There are references in literature to the construction of 
temples and other places with ‘cutuman’ or brick. The various 
shapes of the old temples of brick are probably represented by 
the varying shapes of rathas in Mahabalipuram. Even in the 
times of Arirar there must have been one such temple of brick 
which he refers to in his poems as ‘Paravaj un mantali’, often 
understood as a place of private worship inside the house of 
Paravai Nacciyar. Because the meaning of this term has not been 
well appreciated, a mythological story based on folk philology 
came to gain currency. It is said that the sea (paravai) overfio- 
wed into the city of Arir and this temple (mantali) alone remain- 
ed rearing up its head gloriously above the waters of the great 
flood and swallowed (un) its waters sent by Varuna. This temple 
is shown as the one existing on the south-west of the temple car, 


What the great Temple could not do, this minor shrine is said to 
have done. 


At this stage the word ‘Tali’ may be examined and explained. 
A distinction is made by Tirunavukkaracar between ‘Tirukkéyil’. 
and ‘pala talikal’,!2 both of which according to him should be in 


any city worth the name and in their absence, a city is but a 
10. I¢aimarutu, Mullaiviyil, Patirippuliyir, etc, 


Ml. Manimékalai, 3: 127; 6: 59; 18: 33, 
12. 6: 95: 5. 
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thick forest: ‘“Tirukkéyil illata tiruvil trum... panhkinotu pala 
talika! illa irum...... avai ellam ar alla atavi kate”. 


If Tirukkdyil is a temple, the talis must be something like 
choultries or mutts with many rooms where the pilgrims could 
rest and perform their private worship before visiting the temple 
for public or congregational worship. Probably they are places 
of tapas as is made clear by Nampi Arirar: ‘‘Tali calaikal tavam 
avatu tammaip peril anré”.44 These talis for private worship in 
due course of time would have become independent temples. 


‘Tali’ is a temple. ‘Kurakkuttali’ is referred to by Nampi 
Ararar.6 We have the usage Kaccimérrali, Palaiyarai mérrali, 
Palaiyarai vatatali, Palaiyarait tenrali. Appar mentions in his 
hymns Kaccimérrali.1” and Palaiyarai vatatali2® Palace is known 
as ‘Ayiram tali’ or 1,000 rooms!® and an inscription speaks of 
the Palaiyarai Palace as Ayiram tali? Temples in addition to 
gates grew as guardian angels on the four sacred points of the 
compass. 


Tirupputtir in Ramnad District has traces of a fort wall, 
and in this wall must have been built the present temple of 
Tiruttalinatar, establishing once again the connection between 
Tali and the fort wall. When Tali developed into a temple of 
public worship, we have a temple official called ‘Karralip piccan’ 
who was a sculptor and engraver on the wall. Kaccimérrali4 
may be taken, on this basis, to be also a temple on the west of 
the fortress and palace of Kafici. There is also a place called 
Onakantan Tali in Kafici.™,. Tiru Arar also was a place of special 
importance to the Célas, and they must have had a palace, at 
least since the times of Manuccdla. If ‘Paravai ul mantali’ does 
not refer to Paravai Nacciyar, it may refer to a temple within 
the fortress walls, for, according to Pinkalantai, ‘Paravai’> means 
a wall. 


But it is not here intended that this temple ‘Paravai ul 
mantali? was built of mud. The artistic work of giving shape to 


13. 6: 95: 5. 16. 7: 47: 2. 
14, 7: 78: 6. 17. 4: 43. 
15. Cintamari, 306. 18. 5: 58. 


19, ViracGiiyam—Tokaippatalam, verse 3: commentary: ‘Ayiram tali kitina 
igam Syiram tali’. 

20. Sid, Vol. IV, No. 372, 1. 24. 

Qt. 7: 21; 4: 43. 

2Qla. 7: 5. 
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the brick framework with plaster and attractive painting is even 
now practised by those ‘kottans’ who work on modern gépurams 
(towers). This meaning of plaster on bricks (cutai) is given for 
the word ‘man’ by the commentator Parimélalakar in explaining 
the term ‘man man punai pavai.22 The word ‘cutai’ is used in 
the sense of lime plaster even now, especially with reference to 
the plaster giving human and other forms to the bricks. This 
usage is as old as the Twin Epics: ‘Velli ven cutai ilukiay 
matam’.?8 This name arose probably because of its pure white 
colour, This reference really explains the meaning of ‘man’ in 
other places: ‘Netu nilai mannitu ninra vayil™ and ‘Pankura 
mannittiy panpura vakuttu’.2® ‘Mannitu’ seems to be the techni- 
cal term for this art and the experts in this art were called 
‘Mannittalar’ in Cilappatikaram?® and Manimékalai®’ the very 
people whom modern Tamilians call ‘cutai vélaikkarar’. 


Tirukkural also takes us back to an anterior period when 
instead of bricks, wood was used. When the plastering art 
developed and constructions in brick grew in number, the old 
decaying wood works were also probably plastered for restoring 
the former shape. This leads to a new art of plastering on 
wooden frame as a skeleton. It is this which is referred to 
according to some commentators in the kural which speaks of 
such artistic works: ‘““Mannotiyainta maram’?’.28 


Such artistic plaster work continued to beautify the temples 
and cities in the Pallava period as well. Tirufianacampantar 
refers to such ‘cutai’ work in matams: “Culavu ma matilum 
cutai matamum nilavu tantalai nineri’’.2° Maturai was famous for 
this kind of work: “Nila mulaikkum ankalakac cutai matak kital 
Alavay’.89 ‘Kalakam’ is probably ‘kalapam’, another name for 
this mixture of lime used as plaster as is seen from Manikka- 
vacakar’s Tirukkévaiyar, ‘Nun kalapat-toli paya.’8! This sug- 


22. Kural, 407. 

23. Manimékalai, 6: 43. 
24. Mani., 6: 47. 

25. Mani., 6: 200. 

26. 5: 30. 
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gestion is strengthened by the use of the word ‘kalakam’ by 
Campantar himself: ‘‘Kalakap puricaik kavinir carum kalik 
kali.’’82 This reference reveals the way in which the fortress walls 
were beautified by such artistic plaster work and ‘Paravai-un- 
mantali’ may be one such work of plaster art. 


IIt 


A systematic attempt at spreading this temple cult by build- 
ing imposing temples was made in the regin of Kéccenkanan. 
This was such an important event that Tirumankai Alvar, though 
a Vaisnavite himself, refers to the construction of seventy-cight 
temples by the Cola in his sacred hymns, These were built on 
high basements with running steps on the style of ‘matamialikais’. 
These were therefore called ‘matak kéyils’. As compared with 
the old puny temples, these were huge and big. Therefore, these 
were called ‘perunkéyils’ or the big temples: Nannilattup perun- 
koyil.23 Kéccenkanan must have lived before the Pallavas came 
into power and after Géran Cenkuttuvan. It was probably from 
his time that the temples came to be known as kéyil or kévil. 
Kayil originally meant the palace of the king,* fortified by fort- 
ress walls, on the model of the Tanjore temple. Kéiccenkanan 
thought of building the temples like palaces. The Tamil Lexicon 
(by referring to verse 2363, Canka Ilakkiyam, Samajam edition) 
gives the meaning of temple for the word kéyil, as having obtai- 
ned in the Cankam age; but a reference to the poem shows ‘Annal 
koyil’ is really the palace of the Pandya king. Cintamani speaks 
of the palace as Kéyil. Patirruppattup patikam® speaks of the 
Queen as ‘Kéyila}’. But by the time of Tirunavukkaracar it 
has come to mean any temple.* Perunkéyil, therefore, refers to 
a particular kind of temple.*7_ As contrasted with these perun- 
kdyils, we have references to ‘Ilankéyils’** either because they are 
new temples or because they are smaller in size.3° We have the 
‘Tankanaimatam temples’ with what are called ‘Gajaprsta Vima- 
nas’. There is a reference to ‘Karakkéyil’“? probably because the 


32. 1: 102: 3. 35. 8th ten. 
33. 7: 98. 36. 6: 95: 5, 6. 
34, Cilap., 20: 47. 37. 6: 71: 5... 


38. The contrast between ‘Ilaicéral Irumporai’ and ‘Perujicéral Irum porai’ 
may be noted. 

39. 6: 71: 5. 

40. 4: 19: 1-11; 6: 71: 5. 


T—2 
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approaches and steps being in the form of the trunk of the 
elephant. It is said that these temples are in the form of chariots. 
Tévaram also refers to ‘Manikkéyil’,4* probably because of mani- 
like (bead-like) spherical domes in those temples. Campantar 
speaks of Madurai Temple as Manikkéyil.42 These Manikkéyils 
were probably modelled on the Buddhist Caityas with apsidal 
domes. Perhaps ‘Alakkéyil’, Nalal kéyil’, ‘Kokutikkoyil’ were 
also names after the peculiar shapes of the domes. 


Later on, the pallis or caves of the Jains and Palis of the 
Buddhists attracted the attention of the people, and cave temples 
developed during the reign of Mahéndravarma Pallava. - From 
then onwards started the building of temples in rocks. This 
development can be traced from the sixth to the twentieth 
century. The Saiva temples came to be called the ‘Iccurams 
either after the patrons who built the temple, such as Mahéndréc- 
curam, Céliccuram, or after the particular sect worshipping there, 
Kap§aliccuram. 


Rev. Father Heras speaks of the rock temples first starting as 
cave temples with Garbagrha, developing during the time of 
Narasimha I, the Mahamalla, into Rathas, and rock cut sculp- 
tures and during the time of Narasirhha II or Rajasiha into 
craft-constructed temples of hewn and hand placed stones, He 
also notes that during the reign of Mahamalla, the develoment of 
Mukha mantapa, Navaranga, Pradaksinas round garbagrha and 
of smaller shrines, the pradaksinas according to him increasing in 
number after Mahamalla. But these may be new developments 
with reference to the temples in rocks, but these must have been 
old features in ancient temples built by Kéccenkanan and others. 
The pradaksinas were old gardens. This conception of new kind 
of temples which is preserved even now as against the old temples 
of brick and wood which have all disappeared, is the gift of 
Mahéndra, the disciple of Appar. 
inscription he is rightly proud of his eternal achievement and he 
speaks with all the joy of a new discovery and creation: “This. 
is the temple caused to be constructed by Vicitracitta, for 
Brahma, évara and Visnu without bricks, without timber, 
without metals and without mortar’?.44 He is justified in 
calling himself Vicitracitta or ‘Man of original conceptions’. 


In his Mandagapattu cave 


41. 6: 71: 5. 


43. 6: 71: 5. 
42, 3: 120: 4. 


44. SLL, Vol. XII, No. (2, 
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Kéccenkanan was the first great Temple-builder, and Mahéndra 
the second great Temple-builder. 


The temples in rocks have become a natural institution of 
South India. On the banks of Kaviri, where there is not a single 
block of granite available, these temples of rock with their 
heaven-ward looking ‘gdpurams’ of rock brought from distant 
mountains speak even today in their majestic voice of the Titanic 
labour involved in the transportation of the rocks, of the great 
engineering skill involved in the construction of the temples 
themselves, of the great love of the people for the temples and 
of their sincere reverence to God which inspired them to raise the 
domes and halls. 


First starting with the garbagrha or the sanctum sanctorum 
adorned with a ‘vimana’ or dome, for worshipping the linga in 
the centre, it began to grow in ever enlarging circles, from age to 
age with a ‘natu-mantapam’ or central hall in front, with the 
putting up of compound walls, thus giving place for enclosing 
with a certain amount of vacant space within the compound. 
Gradually there developed within the compound, the ‘curralai’ 
or a pillared corridor accommodating therein the shrines of 
Candéévara, Ganéga, Saptamatru, Subrahmanya, Sirya, Candra, 
Jyésta, etc. Still later, gateways were opened on the four points 
of the compass with small gépurams raised on their tops, gépu- 
rams which soon eclipsed the vimanas and grew to gigantic 
heights. These inspired, in time, the devotees to dig tanks and 
to build more and more prakaras or compounds with milikais 
and matams full of beautiful workmanship, wherein Puranas were 
expounded, or to build mutts and colleges and Sarasvati panta- 
rams or libraries attached to the temples. These were under the 
supervision of great spiritual men called Tirumalikaittevar, one 
of whom had composed some verses of Tiruvicaippa included in 
the ninth Tirumurai. The devotees were also inspired to cons- 
truct a separate shrine, Kamakkottam, for the Mother Goddess, 
who till then was housed as Bégha Sakti in the Lord’s shrine itself 
or in a shrine in the curralai. 


Iv 


These developments clearly reveal the place the temples 
came to occupy in the minds of the people and in the social life 
of the country. The architect, the sculptor, the painter, the 
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dancer, the musician, the philosopher, the religious man, the 
pouranika, the administrator, the humanitarian and the poet 
found their vocations there. When the temples thus became the 
centre of the political, social, cultural, religious, artistic and edu- 
cational life of the Tamil country, mantapas or halls, where these 
varied activities could be carried on, were built in these temples 
by kings and patrons to perpetuate their memories or the memo- 
ries of saints‘’ or the particular forms of God they worshipped 
or the memories of the particular activity for which the hall was 
built. The mantapas were originally bowers or gardens as is. 
made clear by such terms as ‘Tévaciriyak kavanam’ and they 
became gardens in stone. The hall of grammar, the hall of dance, 
the hall of drama, the hall of music; the hall of hymns** and the 
hall of Purana, the open air theatre, the round of wrestling and 
other tournaments with four pillars, sixteen pillars, hundred 
pillars and thousand pillars—all these came into existence. Elec- 
tion to the local self-governing assemblies and committees took 


place in these halls and their meetings also were held under their 
roof. 


Public documents and grants were preserved by being inscri- 
bed on these tempie walls. On account of this great importance, 
elaborate rules were laid down for renovating and preserving 
these charters when temples were rebuilt. ‘Karralip piccan’, the 
sculptor and engraver, therefore, assumes such a great importance 


that we find in one place at least, his image being erected in a 
temple.*” 


On account of this importance, the temple administration 
became a matter of state concern and we have temple assemblies. 
of Mahéévaras or Sri kariyam ceyvar or Kéyil kanapperumakkal 
or Patamilattar in those places where the village assemblies them- 
selves did not look after these temples. The Amrta Gana, pro- 
bably, was the Temple committee. There was provision (1) for 
the maintenance of the accounts, Sripantarappottakam, (2) for a 
treasurer, Sivapantari, in charge of the treasure of the temple 
called Sripantaram, (3) for the auditing of the accounts by the 
Government officers and (4) for the condemnation of the Siva- 
drshis. Dévadanas were granted sometimes in the form of whole 


45. C.f. Ciruttogtanampi magfapam, M.E.R.: 57/1913 
46. Tirukkaikko tpi, 4141908, 454/1908. 
47. 132 of 1925, 
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villages for the families living therein in connection with the 
temple service—the kéyilpariviram—Devakarmi, Arccakar or 
Kulankilar, Tattalikkottuvar or Tiruppali kottuvar, Taliyalvar, 
Vilakkut tavacikal, Patiyam patuvar, Mantiracaryar, Pikkoyvar, 
Manikal (Students), Matattuccattap perumakkal, Dancing girls 
like Kittikal, Manikkattar, Uruttira kanikaiyar, Uvaccar. There 
were regular feeding houses and sometimes what may be called 
hospital arrangements within the temple. A compulsory contri- 
bution called ‘Makamai’ or ‘Makanmai was also collected. This 
explanation, of the story of the development of Temples, shows 
how the Tévaram Saints played an important part in the history 
of Temples. Mahéndran was Appar’s disciple and provisions were 
made for singing Tévaram. But this is not all. 


Vv 


With the development of temples, grew the cult of pilgrima 
ges to Siva temples and people reverentially made lists of these 
temples, ‘Kséttirakkovai’, to be seen and worshipped by them 
on their pilgrimage or journey within the Tamil Country. These 
lists took the form of songs addressed to the Lord of temples. 
The earliest known literary list of temples, is from the pen of 
an ancient Pallava king. The book is called ‘Kséttirat tiruvenpa’ 
and the author is called Aiyatika] Katavark6n and this book is 
included in the eleventh Tlrumurai and the author is one of the 
63 Saiva saints sung by Nampi Arirar. 


VI 


The name of the author Aiyatikal Katavark6n is interesting 
as it throws a flood of light on the early Pallava history. Kata- 
varkén—the last two words (Katavar and kén) in his name mean 
the king of the Pallavas. Dr. Minaksi is wrong in stating that 
the title of Katava as applied to the Pallavas was of a later ori- 
gin.#8 The father of Nandivarman IJ is spoken of as Katavééa- 
kula Hiranyavarma Maharaja and this term Katavarkén is used by 
Nampi Arirar in his Tiruttontattokai in the 7th or 8th century 
itself. Narasimha I, the Mamalla, is spoken of as ‘Kanduvetti’ 
(Katu nasalised as Kandu by mistake) in the Mahavamso of 
Ceylon. The term Aiyatika! remains to be explained. Atikal 
can be translated by the Sanskrit word [Svami. The remaining 


48. Note c. on pp. 17 & 18, Pallavan Administsation by Dr.Mingkgi. 
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word ‘Ai’ means the Lord, the father or the brother, most often 
in later times the father, he being the head of the family. This 
Aiyatikal, therefore, reminds us of the interesting title known to 
the students of the Pallava History ‘Bappasvami’. The Hiraha- 
dagalli plates mention one Maharaja Bappasvami whose gifts 
were confirmed by the king Sivaskandavarman. On the basis of 
the oft recurring title of Bappa Bhattaraka, Dr. Minaksi feels that 
Bappasvami also similarly should mean a religious instructor or 
guru.“ The gift specifically mentions Bappasvami as a Maharaja 
and Sivaskandavarman as the Yuvamaharaja. Dr. Minaksi ex- 
plains this away by reference to religious instructors being res- 
pectfully addressed as Maharajas. But the name in Tamil, Aiya- 
tikal Katavorkén, which appears to be a Tamil rendering of the 
term Maharaja Bappasvami of the Pallava dynasty admits of no 
such explanation. Whatever doubt that might have arisen at 
the mention of the term Maharaja Bappasvami whose gift is con- 
firmed by Yuvaraja Sivaskandavarman must now be set at rest 
by this specific reference to Aiyatikal as the Katavarkén, the 
Pallava king. 


The Sanskrit works like Upamanyu Vildsam, Sivabhakta 
Mahatmya, Skandépapurana, Sivarahasya and works in Kannada 
try to translate the names found in Tiruttontattokai of Ararar 
without appreciating the genuis of the Tamil Language. Ararar 
in some places refers to his contemporary saints and one such is 
Kalarcinkan, a Pallava king. This is translated as Pada Simha. 
Kalal, like the Victoria cross, was a symbol of victory and hero- 
ism; in the form of an anklet it was worn by the victorious heroes. 
Therefore, Kalarcinkan means only the king, the victorious, per- 
haps a Rajasirhha or a Narasimha, In translating the term Aiyati- 
kal Katavarkién, these Sanskrit works once again go wrong. 
Katavarkon is taken to mean the king of the forest, the Simha of 
the land, and Aiyatikal is translated as Paficapada assumed to 
refer to the five topics of the Pasupata ‘Philosophy and therefore 
the Aiyatikal Katavarkén is variously spoken of in these Sanskrit 
and Kannada works as Simhanka, Padasirha or Paficapadasimha. 
Evidently these books are confusing Aiyatikal Katavarkon with 
Kalarsinga. Some of these will make it out, that Simhanka or 
Kalarsinga was the son and Aiyatikal Katavarkén was the father 
called Bhimavarma, who retired from his kingdom early in life 


49. Ibid., p. 10. 
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but unfortunately this imaginary story of the Sanskrit works goes 
straight against the Epigraphical records®® which made Simha- 
varman the father of Bhimavarman. Therefore, no reliance can 
be placed on these Sanskrit versions and one may safely proceed 
on the basis of our identification with Maharaja Bappasvami of 
Aiyatikal Katavarkén whose important work on the temples is 
collected among with the ancient poems of the Tamil Country in 
the eleventh Tirumurai. Aiyatikal, therefore, must belong to the 
third century. But there are difficulties in the way. His work 
refers to Ciramalai (Cirappalli), which name could not be older 
than the fifth century; for, the name of the Jain Saint ‘Cira’ found 
inscribed in the Tiruccirappalli cave could not be on palaeogra- 
phical grounds older than the fifth century A.D. 


Vil 


If the term Aiyatikal Katavarkén of Ararar does not refer to 
the original Bappasvami, it at least proves the usage at the time 
of Arfrar, in that way explaining also the older usage of the times 
of Sivaskanda Varman of the third century. The kings were 
called Svamis or Atikal; in the Pallava age ‘Perumauatikal!’ is the 
usual reference to the reigning king. An inscription of the age of 
Aparajita refers to the verse of this king as that of ‘Peruman 
Atikal’. To distinguish God, who is the king of kings, from the 
kings of this world, Ararar calls Siva, ‘Periya Peruman atikal’— 
the Greater King. If this usage is understood, it will be clear 
that ‘Aiyatikal’? must be a reference to the previous king—the 
king who preceded the ruling prince. It will be later on explained 
that Aiyatikal was Mahéndravarman IT. 


Vill 


Whether this identification is correct or not, it cannot be 
doubted that this work of a Pallava king preceded the age, at 
least of Arirar who still further popularised the temple cult by 
singing, not one verse as Aiyatika] did at each altar, but ten 
verses and in some cases tens of verses in praise of the Lord Siva, 
in each one of these temples. This practice of singing ten -verses 
(Pattu) is older than that of the three Tévaram Saints. This 
‘pattu’ is called ‘patiyam’ or ‘patikam’, The exact derivation of 
this word is not clear; whether it is a corruption of the word for 
Padyam or of Pratika, a preface or a summary, or from Pathika, 


50. Afysore Archaeological Report, 1925, pp. 10-11. 
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the traveller or pilgrim singing the hymns, or from Pati, the Lord, 
in whose praise the poem is sung. 


Evidently this has a reference to the Tamil word ‘Pattu’ 
since these Patikams consist of ten verses, in addition to the last 
verse giving the name of the author. Before one passes on to 
consider the conception of patikam, the thoughts on the sacred 
lists of the temples may be gathered together. Reference was 
made to the Kséttira venpa of Aiyatikal. This is found included 
in the eleventh Tirumurai after the works of Karaikkal Ammaiyar, 
but before the works of Céraman. Perhaps this arrangement is 
chronological. Campantar -has sung one Tirukséttirakkovai\— 
the string of holy places. This is very important but unfortuna- 
tely many lines of the hymn are missing and even with reference 
to the portions available, it is not possible to understand his refe- 
rences like Turai 8, Katu 9, Kulam 3, Kalam 5, Pati 4, Pali 3 
etc. Campantar has composed hymns on many of the temples 
in existence during his time with the set purpose of making these 
musical compositions systematically sung during the times of 
daily worship. The benedictory verses taken in this light assume 
very great importance. The poems of Appar have no such aim; 
they are best fitted for mystic musings and contemplation. But 
he has not forgotten the temple worship and the sacred list of 
holy places. He sings his string of holy places in his Tiruttanta- 
kam verses. There are two hymns of this kind: one is ‘Kséttirak- 
kovait tiruttantakam’;® the other is the more interesting ‘Ataivu 
tiruttantakam’®3 which tries to arrange the temples into groups 
of Palli, Virattanam, Kuti, Ur, Koyil, Katu, Vayil, Iccuram, 
Malai, Aru and Turai to which Campantar had referred to in 
numbers. The fact that Appar gives greater number of these has 
still to be studied as an interesting problem of the growth of the 
temples. Perhaps new temples came into existence. Arirar has 
three hymns giving the lists of holy places still further throwing 
light on the growth of the temples—the Osttokai®4 the Nattut 


tokai*® and Itaiyayrut tokai.6* These have been systematized in 
‘Kséttira akaval’. 


IX 


Turning to examine the conception of Patikam, Karaikkal 


Ammaiyéar who is anterior to these three saints, a contemporary 


51. 2: 39. 54. H. 47. 
52. 6: 70. 55. H. 12. 


53. 6: 71. 56. H. 31. 
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of Pitattalvar according to Yapparunkala Virutti, perhaps belong- 
ing to the sixth century, has sung the earliest known patikam 
(Matta Tiruppatikam). Tiruvacakam, which is by a few claimed 
to be earlier than Tévaram, has a number of ‘pattus’ and one 
Matta Tiruppatikam. It is not clear why and when the term Mitta 
Tiruppatikam was used by the compilers of Tiruvacakam and 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s works. Is it. because they were the ancient 
patikams in Tamil land? Such an interpretation must depend 
upon a conclusive proof of the greater antiquity of Tiruvacakam 
than allowed by most of the scholars of the day. Or, is the term 
Matta Tiruppatikam a corruption of Mukta Tiruppatikam, a 
patikam of ten verses where each verse forms a separate unit ora 
‘muktaka’ verse as opposed to other ‘pattus’ or patikams and 
‘irattai manimAlais’ etc.? 


A suggestion may be thrown out at this stage. In Tiruvaca- 
kam where two patikams are found on Kéyil! or Tillai, one of 
them is known as Mitta Tiruppatikam probably because it was 
composed earlier than the other. Of the two patikams by Karaik- 
kal Ammaiyar, it is the first alone that is called the Mitta Tirup- 
patikam by Cekkilar, justifying the suggestion of having been sung 
earlier than the second which Cekkilar refers to as merely Tirup- 
patikam.’? This suggestion thus explains the usage in Tiruvaca- 
kam and in Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s works. The only difficulty is 
that the present editions of Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s works wrongly 
call even the second Tiruppatikam as Mitta Tiruppatikam as 
against the specific distinction made by Cekkilar himself. 


x 


A reference has already been made to Kamikaigama, where 
the singing of Tévaram verses in accompaniment to music and 
dance is insisted upon as a necessary part of daily worship in 
temples. This usage came to be called as “Tiruppatiyam Vinnap- 
pittal’. Though there might have been stray patikams as that of 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar, the systematic attempt to sing the Tirup- 
patikams must have come into vogue only after the Tévaram 
hymns. Possibly Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s poems were themselves 
classified as Patikams only after the Tévaram hymns came into 
vogue. By the 8th century this practice had become fully esta- 


57. Karaikkal Ammaiydr Pur@nam, 63 & 64. 
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blished in the Tamil country as is made clear by an inscription 
of the great Pallavamalla which refers to this usage.®® 


The Madras Epigraphical Report 255 of 1916 refers to an 
inscription under an image which states that the image is that of 
Tampiran Tolar Manakkaficapar who recited the Tiruppatiyam of 
this temple and took leave. Manakkajsicarar is one of the con- 
temporaries of Nampi Arirar and it is not clear whether this 
Tiruppatiyam was composed by him or by Manakkaficagar or 
whether the words Tampiran Tolar were by-mistake inscribed 
before the name Manakkaficadrar instead of before Tiruppatiyam. 
Tampiran Tolar is the name of Arirar and it is not clear how 
Manakkaficarar got that name. It may be in honour of his 
association with the great Saint that he assumed this name. 
Tampiran Tdlar occurs in inscriptions in the sense of the compa- 
nian to the king as in the term ‘Puliytr kilavan Tampiran Télan 
and Kaliyan Céntan alias Tampiran Télan.5® In that case Manak- 
kaficagar must have been a companion of the ruling prince. In 
any case it is clear that this practice of reciting hymns had 
become an established one even during the life time of Ararar, 
the contemporary of Manakkajicarar. 


Reference had already been made to the Patikams composed 
by Royal princes and others included in the 9th Tirumurai. By 
the time of Rajaraja, it was felt that the Tiruppatikams should 
be sung in every temple. When there was no ancient patikam 
available, a new one was to be composed by poets leading a 
saintly life. An inscription of the age of Rajaraja® reveals this 
interesting tradition. That inscription mentions the composition 
of a Tiruppatikam on the Lord of the temple of Tirumarpéru, 
now known as Tirumalpuram, by the father of Kulakkutaiyan 
Arunilai Sri Krishnan alias Miivéntappitavir Vélar and endow- 
ments were made by the son for the regular singing of this Tirup- 


patikam of the father in that temple. The beginning of the 
Tiruppatikam is ‘Kélanarkulal’. 


58. SIL, Vol. IIL, Part I, 43. See also 423/1908, 624/1909, 129/1914, 
a ad 139/1925, 99/1928-1929, 433/1903 and 149/937 of Epigraphical Reports 
° adras. 


59. M.E.R., 273 of 1927 and 1928. 60. M.E.R., 333 of 1906. 


CHAPTER U 
THE HYMNS, THEIR COMPILATION AND THEIR NAME 
I 


It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of the three 
Saiva Saints. It is their hymns which popularised Saivism by 
making the temple the centre of all social activities. Except for 
the few cases like those we have noticed above where the Tirup- 
patikams were composed by the other poets with reference to 
those temples where there was no hymn of these Saints available, 
it can be safely concluded that the Tiruppatikams were all the 
compositions of Campantar, Appar and Arirar. When the sing- 
ing of Tiruppatikams became a necessary part of the temple 
worship it was felt necessary to collect these hymns. 


The story of the collection may now be examined: The story 
as current now will make us believe that the compilations of 
these twelve Tirumurais took place at one and the same time and 
not progressively as described before. This tradition, therefore, 
has to be examined, 


II 


Tirumuraikanta Puranam gives the story or the recovery of 
the sacred hymns by a king, who, hearing stray verses of these 
hymns, was inspired by the desire of listening to all the hymns. 
This desire he realised with the divine help of Nampiyantar 
Nampi whose fame as a young Brahmin boy physically feeding 
the sacred image of Vinayaka of Naraiyir, reached his ears. The 
existence of the authentic manuscript copy of the hymns at 
Citamparam was revealed to Nampi Antar Nampi by the God 
Vinayaka. On enquiry, the priests of Citamparam offered to open 
the shelf, only on the three Saints who had left’ the hymns arri- 
ving together. Thereupon, Nampi suggested the celebration of a 
sacred procession of the images of the three Saints and thus the 
Saints were physically brought before the old receptacle of the 
hymns. The shelf was opened but, alas! the white ants had eaten 
away the major portion of these divine poems. A divine voice 
was heard to say that all that was necessary for the age had been 
preserved and this consoled all. Then the hymns were arranged 
into seven parts, the first three consisted of Campantar’s hymns, 
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the second three those of Appar’s and the last or the seventh 
part consisted of Arirar’s poems. 


All these are told in twenty-four verses of eight feet lines, 
the very same metre in which the major portion of the other 
Puranam by the same author — the Cékkilar Puranam said to be 
complementary to this Tirumuraikanta Puranam — was also com- 
posed. This particular compilation is in this part of the Puranam, 
attributed to the king, and the number seven (Tirumurais) was, 
it is said, suggested by the seven groups or crores of Mantras — 
for Mantras end in seven different ways. Next in this Puranam 
follow twenty-one verses in a different metre. The previous part 
gives no information about the compilation or of the Saivite 
literature other than the hymns; it starts with the description of 
the restoration of the Sacred hymns of the three Saints but with 
no whisper about other Saivite literature. Therefore, the twenty- 
sixth verse, at once abruptly starting to mention in the most 
summary way the other hymns and poems of other Saivite Saints 
and poets without any explanation about them, comes as a surprise. 


Whereas the compilation of the hymns had been attributed 
in the first part to the king, these verses of the second part speak 
of the compilation into ten parts not by one person but by many? 
as suggested by the plural verb which unfortunately has no sub-« 
ject. The eleventh Tirumurai is said here to have been collected 
at the request of the king by Nampi.2_ This part of the Puranam® 
then refers to the hymns having been set to music by a lady des- 
cendant of (Tirunilakanta) Yalppanar, the great contemporary of 
Campantar who originally set the hymns of Campantar to music. 
From these remarks on this part of Tirumuraikanta Puranam, one 
may not be wrong in believing that this part was a later day 
addition and that the original Tirumuraikanta Puranam must 
have closed with the first twenty-four verses, 

From Cékkilar Puranam, one ma 
of the Saivite literature into twelve parts inclusive of Periya~- 
puranam* was completed on the day that it was first read out to 
the Public assembly which gathered together inside the Thousand 


pillared Hall at Citamparam in the immediate presence of the 
Cola Emperor Kuléttunka. 


y learn that the compilation 


1. Pattika vaittirka], Verse 26. 
2. V.27, 
4. 


3. VV. 32. 
Cok. Pur., 96. 
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An examination of the tradition, thus strengthens our con- 
clusion that these twelve Tirumurais were compiled as such in 
different stages and at different times. The very fact that the 
arrangement is not chronological reveals that they were arranged 
as and when a gap was felt by the Saivite world getting to know 
in stages the significance of the Saivite works not included in the 
earlier compilation. 


III 


The Tirumuraikanta Puranam gives us the story of the collec- 
tion and miraculous restoration of these hymns said to have been 
lost to the world before the time of Nampi Antar Nampi.> But 
the idea of collecting and preserving these hymns and other sacr- 
ed writings was inspiring the followers of Gampantar even before 
the age of Arirar. Even during the life of Campantar, his hymns 
were collected and carried with him by his followers and it was 
from such a collection he drew out Naljlaru hymn to be placed in 
the fire brought by the Jains with whom he had a series of 
debates.é 


Kananata is one of the 63 saints praised by Arirar and ac- 
cording to Cékkilar, this saint is great because of his adoration of 
Tirufianacampantar and the worship, of the Lord of Cikali, which 
also took the form of social service to hit brethern in religious 
service. Cékkilar specifically mentions his help to those who were 
writing down and reading out the sacred hymns of Tirumurai.’ 
Itis thus clear that even before the age of Arirar, religious mind- 
ed persons were collecting and writing down the sacred hymns, 
probably of Campantar and Appar. It was probably one such 
collection of the hymns of the three Saints that was recovered at 
Citamparam by Nampiyantar Nampi. 

The story of Nampiyantéar Nampi recovering the lost hymns 
reminds us of the attempt of Natamuni to recover the sacred 
songs of Alvars. Natamuni, the iSaint, on hearing a few stray 
verses from Nalayira Prabandham, resolved to recover the whole 
collection and by meditating on Maturakavi, he got back to the 
world the Nalayira Prabandhan without losing one single verse. 
But in the Nampiyantar Nampi Puranam the idea of collecting 


5. V.2. 
6. Periyapuranam, Cam. Pur., 782. 
7, Periyapuranam, Kaya. Pur., 3. 
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the hymns on hearing some stray hymns occurs first to the great 
King and nat to Nampiyantar Nampi, the Saint. 


IV 


The Puranam mentions Rajaraja Abhaya as the king who 
was inspired by the idea of winning back the lost hymns. Evi- 
dently there is a confusion of names. The name Abhaya reminds 
us of Kuldttunka I whilst the name Rajaraja, to the students of 
history, can mean only Rajaraja, the Great and no other. Per- 
haps this Puranam was written in a period when the importance 
of these names was forgotten, so much so that they were indis- 
criminately used as a description of one great Céla king. When, 
therefore, we take these names not as proper names, but as des- 
cription of any great king, the question arises who the king res- 
ponsible for the recovery of these hymns was. 


Fortunately, Nampiyantéar Nampi in his Tiruttontar Tiru 
Antati had occasion to speak of Saints Pukalcdla and Kéccen- 
kanan Cola as the ancestors of the Céla of his own age. In verse 
50 he refers to the contemporary Céla king as the victor of 
Ceylon and calls the king Kékanakanatan. This term means the 
Lord of the lotus, ie., the sun. The Proper name equivalent to 
this as found in the list of Cala kings is Aditya. In verse 82, 
Kéccenkanan is described as the ancestor of that great Cola 
contemporary of Nampi, who adorned the smaller hall of Gitam- 
param with gold tiles and who after his death resided under the 
feet of Siva. The adorning of the smaller hall with gold which 
Aditya brought from the Konkumantala is known to us from 
other sources. This information is given in verse 65. These facts 
are mentioned by the Géla king Kantar Atittar in his Tiruvi- 


caippa. We also know that this king died on the battle field fight- 


ing on an elephant and that a temple was built on the spot he 
died. - 


The name Rajarija was suggested to the writer of the 
Purana because of the elaborate arrangements Rajaraja had made 
in the newly built Tanjore tem 


ple for reciting these sacred hymns, 
Tt is said he had brought 48 persons for singing the Tiruppatiyam 
whose names convey to us the existence of Saiva temples there 
such as Tiruvaficiyam, Tiruvarir, Tiruvaymir, Maraikatu, Aiyaru, 
Itaimarutu, Anaikka, Venkatu and Tillai. He also brought 400 
women dancers.§ . 
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It is this tradition still green in the memory of the people of 
the age of Tirumuraikanta Puranam, that must have led the poet 
to think of Rajaraja as the real compiler of the hymns instead of 
looking upon him as one who further popularised the hymns on 
a nation-wide scale. But it is clear even from this reference that 
these hymns were being sung in those places from which he 
brought his musicians and dancers. An inscription belonging to 
the ninth century—in the 17th year of the reign of one Vijaya- 
nandi Vikramavarma—provides for those who recite Tiruppati- 
yam.® In another inscription belonging to the reign of Uttama 
Céla, the predecessor of Rajaraja, one can decipher the word 
Tiruppatiyam even in its present incomplete condition. This 
belongs to the 14th year, i.e., 983-984 A.D, Froma third inscri- 
ption belonging to the 8th year of his reign, viz., 976 A.D., one 
learns that there had been provided six bushels of paddy per day 
for two persons reciting the hymns.13 


Vv 


The singing of hymns had become thus an important item of 
temple worship, and provisions came to be made for their recita- 
tion. By the time of Kuldttunka Céla I, because of the emolu- 
ments connected therewith, this act of reciting the hymns came 
to be looked upon as a privilege and Kuléttunka conferred this 
privilege on an individual.5 Special halls called Tirukkaik kotti, 
because of keeping time with hands, were built for the recitation 
of these hymns“ and provisions were made for feeding the people 
who recited the hymns at Tirukkarayil and other places.15 


From Periyapuranam, it is learnt that Campantar’s contem- 
porary Tirunilakanta Yalppanar set this Saint’s hymns to music 
and sang them to the accompaniment ofhis yal. It was because 
of this, this Panar is included among the 63 Saivite Saints by 
Arirar. Having realised the importance of this great Panar, festi- 
vals were being celebrated in his honour in the temples like 


8. SFL, Vol. IE, Nos, 65 & 66. 

9. SF, Vol. III, No, 43. 

10. S24, Vol. IIE, No. 139. 

11. SAL, Vol. IT, No. 151A, lines 61-62. 

12. 41/1891, 42371908, 624/1919. 13. 422/1904. 
14. Ep. Ind., XI, 135 and p. 30; 414/1908, 454/1908. 
15. 454/1908. 
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Kollampitur.4@ When the hymns of the Saints were collected at 
a later period, the difficulty of re-establishing the uniformity of 
their musical recitation according to the original method must 
have been felt, as mentioned in Tirumuraikanta Puranam under 
discussion. That Puranam describes efforts made by the king in 
searching for the descendents of Tirunilakanta Yalppanar and, in 
finally finding one lady of that ancient family who helped the 
king and Nampi to restore the old music of these hymns. These 
facts will make the information from inscriptions significant that 
to temples were attached Panas (musicians) and that land grants 
called Pana-p-péru*” were made to them. The Tiruppatiyams 
were sung by Brahmins,!® by Pitarar!®? and there were Tévarati- 
yars. The dancers must have tried to express the ideas of hymns 
when they were sung to music, by their dancing gestures.. In 
Srirangam, even today, the Araiyars express the ideas of Nalayira 
Prabandham through their abhinayas. With this fact in mind, 
the importance of the provisions of Kittaracan or Niruttappéra- 
raiyan or Nattuva Acan or Nattuvanilai or the dance-master for 


the Tévar atiyars who could sing Tiruppatiyams and who could 
dance, can be easily understood. 


VI 


The Cult of Saints and the name Tévaram: The three Saints who 
sang the sacred hymns, as already explained, occupied a pre-emi- 
nent position in the temples. Even during their life-time the 
temples gave them gold, from temple treasury. Perhaps, from 
the times of these Saints began the practice of using temple funds 
for relieving famine and other disasters. In view of their impor- 
tance to the temple cult, their images and even separate shrines 
dedicated to them were installed in the temples and worships and 
festivals were conducted in their honour sometimes on a large 
scale. Campantar was worshipped in his own shrine at least in 
one place, Acc4puram, along with Cokkiyar, his wife.22 He was 


1G. 254/1917. 

17, S.2.L, Vol. V, No. 705, 

18, 99/28-29, 

19. S.7.2., Vol. II, No. 65. 

20. 255/25 and 206/30-31. 

21, Patikkacu—Vifjimifalai hymn of Campantar, 1: 
Nakaikkarépam hymns of Arirar, 7- 43 & 7: 46. 

22. 527/18. 
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worshipped at Pahér®3 and at Malapati.24 Campantar’s shrine 
was found in Kalumalam,?* in Ucattanam,?¢ in Kutantaik kil 
kéttam and in Tiruppalatturai.2?7 The worship of Appar is referr- 
ed to as taking place in Rajarajésvaram in Tanjore,” at Mala- 
pati,29 at Vaymir®? and at Tirttanagiri.* His shrines were found 
at Ucattanam,?? at Kaccir,? at Akattiyamalai,*4 at Tevarayan- 
pettai®® and at Tiruvatikai®* where the shrine was called Tiruva- 
kigvaram. Saint Arirar was worshipped sometimes along with 
his consort Paravai at Kuhir,®’ at Tanjore, at Malapati®® and at 
Tiruvarir.*? 


It ought not to be concluded that these Saints were wor- 
shipped only in these temples. Their images are found today in 
every Siva temple and festivals are being celebrated on their 
Tirunaksatras, i.e.. on the day they attained salvation. The tem- 
ples referred to are those where there are evidences of inscriptions 
for the existence of this kind of worship of these Saints from very 
early times. 


Mutts came to be called after these Saints. Tirufidna- 
campantar Kukai Matam at Muniyir is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of Rajarajadéva" and provision for another mutt named 
after the same Saint at Tiruvilimilalai was made in an inscription 
of Rajendra.4%# There were Tirufianacampantar mutts at Palai- 
yarai,® at Tirupputtir,“ at Arayanallir,*® and at Notiyir.46 At 


23. 412/22. 35. 278/23. 
24. 37/20. 36. 368/21. 

25. 375/18. 37. 29971917. 

26. 259/1911, 216/1908. 38. S..J.,Vol. IT, No. 38. 
27. 437/12. 39. 37/20. 

28. S.LI., Vol. Il, No. 38. 40. S..1., Vol. VIL, 485. 
29. 37/20. 41. 156/1911. 
30. 137/34. 42. 392/1908. 

31. 121/1904. 43. 398/08. 

32. 186/1908. 44. 129/08. 

33. 316/1909. 45. 174/35. 

34. 559/1906. 46. 199/32-33. 
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Anaikka another mutt of this Saint was given lands.47 A mutt 
was named after Tirunavukkaracu Tévar where Saiva devotees 
were fed during the regin of Rajaraja himself.*® There were other 
mutts named after this Saint — Vagisa matam,** Navukkaracu 
Tévar matam at Tiruvatikai® and at Tirubuvanam®™ and Tiru- 
navukkaracar mutt at Palaitturai.52 There were mutts named 
after Arirar (Cuntarar), Cuntarapperuman matam at Conji- 
varam,® and Tiruttontattokaiyan tiramatam.*4 


People came to be named after the names of these Saints 
even as they were named after the names of God. In an inscrip- 
tion of Rajaraja the name of Araran occurs.®> Other names of his 
occur as names of persons in the inscriptions — Céraman Télan,** 
Tampiran Télan56* Nampi Arirans? and Anukka Vanrontan.5? The 
wife of Uttama Gila was known as Ariiran Ponnampalattatikal® 


Campantar’s name was held by many: Pukali Vantan.®* 
Paracamayakdlari mamuni®* and Alakan Nanacampantan.*4 
People bearing the names of Tirunavukkaracar are found mention- 
ed in the inscriptions — Vakicar.62 Another Vakicar is the re- 
puted author of the famous Jianamirtam, 


Even the words used by these Saints have become proper 
names of the devotees of the age of the greater Cdlas: Vayirat~- 
tin. Naccinarikkipiyar after Appar’s phrase ‘N accuvarkkiniyar’” 
isnot only found in the inscription,® but is the name of the great 
Tamil commentator. ‘Anai namatenra Perumal’ after the last 
phrase of a hymn of Gampantar is the name of a person.% 


47. 585/08. 56. 87/28. 
48. 5837/1908. 56a, 216/25. 
49. 49703 at Tiruuatikai. 57. 275]17. 
50. 982/21. 58. 524/38, 
51. 203]09. 59. 47/95. 
52. 192/29. 60. 97/15. 


53. S.I.I., Vol. I, No. 87. 

54. 190 & 192/1928-29. 

55, 9/1914. 

63. S.L.., Vol. V, 682 & Appar 6: 42. 
64. S.F.E., Vol. VE, 34. 

65. S.i.2, Vol. VIII, No. 442. 


608. S.Z.., Vol. VII, 752. 
61. 21671912. 
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*Maraiyani navinan’6 is a term used by Appar and it has become 
a proper name of a learned Brahmin,” Men and places came to 
be called after the never to be forgotten phrases of Arirar or his 
life: ‘Ponnar méni vilakam’® is the name of a place and ‘Piccan 
engu patac connan’ is the name of a person. 


There can be therefore no room for any doubt about the 
greatness of these Saints and the sacred nature of their hymns in 
the minds of the people of the Tamil land of the period of the 
later Pallavas and the greater Cdlas. The story of Nampiyantar 
Nampi and his king trying to collect the scattered hymns and re- 
store their old music can be relied upon for proving this sacred 
nature of the hymns, looked upon as good as Mantras to be recit- 
ed in the sacred presence of God. 


vil 


Tévaram: These hymns are today collectively known as Téva- 
ram. But this term is not used by CGékkilar who only speaks of 
Tiruppatikam® and Tirumurai.”” Murai is a book and hence the 
collection was known as Tiruppatika nay-murai. 


The name Tirumuraiis not found in earlier inscriptions. The 
inscriptions, as already noted, use only the first of the terms, viz., 
Tiruppatiyam which is only Tiruppatikam used by Cékkilar. In 
view of the importance attached to these hymns by the temples 
during the Céla age, the term ‘Tévara Nayakam’ found in an 
inscription of Rajendra’s reign”! had led even great scholars like 
Prof. Nilakanta Sastry to assume that this was an officer supervi- 
sing the singing of the ‘Tevaram’ hymns in the various temples,” 
even as there was a state official called Sri Karyak kankani Naya- 
kam” for supervising the daily worship of the temples. If there 
was a Sri Karyak kankani Nayakam, there was no necessity for a 
separate Tevara Nayakam. If there was a Tevara Nayakam in 


66. 4: 60:1. 

67. S.LJ., Vol V, 634. 

68. SLE, Vol V, 632. 

69. ‘Tirunavukkaracar Puranam 70, Nanacampantar Pur@nam 76, Tafuttatkonta 
Puranam 74. 

70. Kananatar Puragam, 3. 

71. 97/1931-32. 

72. Golas, Vol. 2, p. 476. 

73. S.LI., Vol. II, No. 36. 
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the sense in which the learned Professor has taken it, there should 
also have been a Tiruvaymoli Nayakam of which unfortunately 
there is no mention whatsoever. The term Tevaram occurs in 
other inscriptions as well. An inscription of the year 1015 A.D. 
refers to the installation of an idol which is referred to as ‘Periya 
Perumalukku-t Tevara Tevar’. Periya Perumal, of course, is Raja- 
raja, whose image was also installed therein; in addition, was in- 
stalled this king’s or Periya Perumal’s Tevara Tevar, which term 
can mean only the image or idol worshipped in private as an ‘Ista 
Devata’. Whenever an idol of asaint ora worshipper was install- 
ed, the particular form of God which appealed to the mind of 
that worshipped was used to be installed in front of his statue. 
In keeping with this practice, the idol of Candrasékhara as an 
‘Ista Dévata’ worshipped by Rajaraja in his ‘anmartta pija’ was 
installed in front of Rajaraja’s statue as his ‘Tévara Tévar’. Ano- 
ther inscription found in the same Volume™ belonging to the 
period of the same king mentions this word Tévaram in the phrase 
*Tévarattuc curruk kallari’ inside Mutikonta Célan’s Tirumalikai 
within the Kankaikonta Céla purattukkoyil. Here we have to 
visualise a kdyil with a big building or Tirum4likai on whose nor- 
thern portion is a pillared corridor or Curruk kalliri’?. Under these 
circumstances, the koyil can mean only the palace and the “Tév- 
arattuc curruk kallairi’ has to be interpreted in the light of the 
inscription studied earlier as the place of king’s private worship, 


where Tévaram meant only private individual worsh 


ip or ‘anm- 
artta puja, 


Therefore, the officer “Tévaranayakam’ should be 


taken as one in charge of making necessary arrangements for the 
private worship by the king. 


Vill 


There are two interesting inscriptions of the next Century, 
ie., the [1th Century.” The first has come from ‘Tirukkalar’ 
and the other from ‘Allir’, These speak of ‘Nam Tévarattuku-t 
tiruppatiyam patum periyan’”? and ‘Matam Tévarattukku-t tirup- 
patiyam vinnappam ceyum Ampalattati’ etc.78 Tiruppatiyam in 
these two inscriptions must refer to the hymns of the Saints and 
if Tévaram also is taken as referring to these hymns, the sentences 


74. SLE, Vol. ¥, No. 38, 

75. S.LL, Vol. II, No. 20, 

76. S.I., Vol. VIII, Nos. 266 and 675, 
77. 260. 78. 675. 
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become meaningless. If the explanation offered to the inscrip- 
tions studied above is correct, the phases under reference must 
mean the singing of the hymns at the time of the private wor- 
ship in the palace or at the mutt. 


Coming to the twelfth Gentury there is an inscription of 
Kulodttunka of the year 1110 A.D.79 wherein the king resided one 
day in a mantapam in Takkélam village after worshipping his God. 
This inscription refers to his worship in the following terms: 
*Tiruviral perum4nai-t tévaram ceytu’, where Tévaram because of 
the verb ‘ceytu’ following it, can refer only to the individual wor- 
ship of the God by the king as opposed to the public worship in 
the temple. Tévaram thus means private worship in the temple 
and the place of private worship outside the temple and also the 
‘Istadévata’ or the deity worshipped privately in a house or mutt. 


In the following Century, viz., the 13th Century, Képperufi- 
cinkan is praised in a verse found in an inscription of his.®° He is 
said to have converted the great rivers into his private tanks and 
to have made universal dance of Siva at Citamparam his private 
deity: ‘Vilanku cemponin Ampalakkéttu ni virumpiya Tévaram’. 


Before passing on to the literary evidence, a reference has to 
be made to an inscription of Rajarajadéva.® This records a gift of 
land to the ‘Tirumurait tévarac celvan matam’ on the northern 
side of Tiruttontigvara mutaiya Nayanar temple at Tirukkaluma- 
lam by the residents of Muniytr. The term “Tévaraccelvaw’ either 
refers to the image for private worship by pilgrims who came and 
stayed in this mutt, or to the person in charge of the mutt who 
looked upon the private worship as his real wealth. In the latter 
alternative, it may be his proper name as well, in which case, 
private worship must have taken deep root in the minds of people. 
Tirumurai added to this name may refer to the way in which the 
private worship was conducted by reciting the hymns probably 
either because people were not permitted to use the Védic mantras 
or because they were not familar with Sanskrit. If Tévarac celvan 
is a proper name, the term “Tirumuyai’ may be his title, showing 
that he was an expert in Tirumurai or that his office was to recite 


them. 


79, Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1921 ,Part II, para 33. 
80. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, No. 27. 
81. 158/1911, 
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But it is clear from this name that the term ‘Tirumurai’ has 
gained currency by the time of this inscription. Sundara Pandya, 
who reigned from 1216 to 1235 uses this term in his inscriptions,®? 


There is another name occurring in the inscriptions: viz., 
“Tévaram Alakiyan’’.88 Whereas the name Tévaraccelvan looks 


upon the private worship or Tévaram as wealth, this name looks 
upon it as beauty. 


Passing on to the 14th Century we find a reference in Kail 
Puranam by Umapati Sivam of the early part of this Century 
using this word Tévaram in the same sense of worship: Miavayira- 
varka] tava maraiyétu Tevaéram-kai-p-parriya pani’. The phrase 
‘Tévaram ceytal’ which occurred in an inscription of Kulét- 
tunka I, is found in one of the literary works of the poets 
Trattaiyar. In Ekamparanatar Ula, they sing in praise of these 
hymns in the following terms: <“Mavata péranpin mivar 
mutalikalum Tévaram ceyta tiruppattum”. This reference makes 
it very clear that the hymns at the first instance were sung, ac- 
cording to the tradition alive, during the life time of these poets, 
in their private worship by these Saints. This Ula which praises 
Mallinata Sambavaraya who can be no other than Rajanarayana 
Mallinata Sambuvarayan a contemporary of Atkontén and 


Konkarman praised by these Irattaiyars, and Varantaruvar, the 
son of Villiputtarar. 


Tévaram is nothing peculiar to Saivites in this sense of wor- 
ship. The famous commentary on Tiruvaymoli, the ftu by 
Nampillai,—a disciple of Naficiyar, who was himself a disciple of 
Pattar, the son of Kirattalvar, who in turn was the disciple of 
Raméanuja, thus belonging to the end of the 12th Century and the 
beginning of the 13th Century,—uses this very word Tévaram in 
a sentence, ‘Ummutaiya Tévarams’* in the sense of ‘Istadévata’ 
in private worship, Even today in those parts of Malayalam, 
where Tamil is spoken and in modern Malayalam, the phrase 
‘Tévaram kalififiu’ or “Tévaram kalittu’ as meaning ‘after finishing 
the private worship’ is heard almost every day. The Tamil 
Lexicon refers to the local usage of Nafi 


82. 92/1907 & 414/1908, 
83. 228/28-29. 
84. Ipu, 6: 8: 10. 
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There is an old anthology known as Sivaprakacap perunti- 
rattu. In a manuscript copy of this anthology® copied according 
to it in 1679 A.D., the anthology itself is mentioned to have been 
in existence in Saka year 597. As this year may be impossible 
in view of the poems of a later peroid included in this anthology, 
it has been suggested that this 597 may be a reference to the 
Kollam Era, which is also referred to in other places in the same 
manuscript; and taken in this sense, the year of the anthology 
will be 1422 A.D. (ice, 597 plus 825). In this Anthology, the 
hymns of Campantar are referred to as Tirukkataikkappu. The 
hymns of Appar are uniformly referred to as Tévaram and the 
hymns of Arirar as Tiruppattu. 


Campantar’s hymns are referred to as Tirukkataikkappu in 
the late Mahavidwan K. Vadivelu Chettiyar’s edition of Civap- 
pirakacap peruntirattu.® 


Appar’s hymns are referred to as Tévaram.®? 
PP y 


Arirar’s hymns are referred to as Tiruppattu®* and as Cun- 
taramirtti ‘Tiruppattu.* 


But Appar’s verses beginning with ‘Kétitirttam’,® ‘Manitara 
kal’ and ‘Urai talarnta’®! are wrongly noted as Tiruppattu® ins- 
tead of their being referred to as Tévaram. His ‘Natuvilakkalan’ 
is referred to as ‘Vakicar tirunéricai’.*8 So also the verse of 
Campantar, ‘Irunilam’ and ‘Uraicérum’ are also referred to as 
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‘Tiruppattu’ instead of their being referred to as ‘Tirukkataik- 

. 3 
kappu’,®* His ‘Tantaiyar poyinar...... > and ‘Cetikol noy...... % are 
referred to as Tirufianacampantar Tiruppattu. 


The present edition, at the top of these verse in questions 
has printed within brackets, Tirufianacampanta cuvamika! Teva- 
ram and Appar Cuvamikal Tévaram on pp. 81, 83 and 28. Evi- 
dently these notes on the top are by a copyist of a later date. 


As these discrepancies have crept in only in six places as 
against 44 places where the correct references are given they 
must be taken as mistakes committed by copyists or entries 
made by them wherever the heading containing the name of the 
work was eaten away by the white ants. On the basis of a more 
reliable manuscript obtained after printing the book, the editor 
Mahavidwan K. Vadivelu chettiar corrects the reading ‘Tirup- 
pattw’ on p. 81, v. 6 into ‘Tirukkataikkappu’. Such corrections 


ought to have been made with reference to the other mistakes as 
well as printed above. 


We may therefore conclude that the practice in vogue during 
the time of Svaripanandar, the author of this Anthology, was, to 


speak of Campantar’s hymns as Yirukkataikkappu, Appar’s, as 
Tévaram and Arirar’s, as Tiruppattu. 


The same distinction is, fortunately and curiously enough, 
made by Citampara cuvamikal of the 18th Century in his com- 
mentary on ‘Avirdta Untiyar’,9” though in his commentary on 
Kolaimaruttal, he speaks of Tirufidnacampantamirtti Tevaram, 
Tirunavukkaracar Tévaram and Cuntaramirti Nayanar Téva- 
ram. Itis not clear why this commentator makes these two 
different kinds of references to these hymns of these saints. 
Perhaps in the commentary on Kolaimaruttal, which is intended 
for the common man, he thought it best to speak in terms of the 
usage prevalent in his days, whereas in his commentaries on the 
philosophical works intended for the chosen few he thought it 
best to persist in using the ancient tradition in vogue at least 
from the times of Sivaprakasar and Svaripanandar and Tattu- 
varayar (Tattuvadésikar). In the age of these spiritual leaders, 

94. Ibid., p. 83, v. 8; p. Bl, v.6. 
95. Ibid., p. 114, vv. 5 & 6. 
96. pp. 28:81, 114, 115 and 184, 
97. See his commentary on the 17th Untiyar. 
See his commentary on the 13th verse of Kolaimaruttal. 
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Tévaram meant individual worship as is made clear by the follo- 
wing line: “‘Tétiya porul kontu Tévaram pala ceytu’,9® and 
*Tévaram ceykinra tintattamellim nam tiravé tirntémenritu 
kunalai’.1°%° Even in the Siddha poems of later times, this mean~- 
ing is retained: ‘“Tavaram illai, tanakkoru vitillai, Tévaram étuk- 
kati?.12 


x 


It is not clear when the term Tévaram came to be used asa 
common name for all the hymns of these three Saints. The Irat- 
taiyar Ula connecting the Méivar Mutaliki with the word Tév- 
aram, though used in a different sense, might have been responsi- 
ble for this usage gaining currency. Nanacampantar speaks of 
‘Patal neri’, i.e., a way of attaining salvation by singing hymns. 
Cékkilar makes Siva to deliver this great truth to Arirar in, 
‘Namakkum anpir perukkiya cirappin mikka arccanai patte 
akum’.l2 Eyen according to the Pasupata system, amongst its 
five topics of which the fourth is ‘Vidhi’ or an operation effecting 
righteousness, this kind of singing is a vidhi. When singing hymns 
is looked upon as a worship, it becomes Tévaram or private wor- 
ship or individual worship. We know from history and literature, 
these hymns were looked upon by Tamil Saivites as their Védas 
and recited reverentially at their private worship every day. As . 
contrasted with its importance in the Temple cult, its importance 
in individual worship leading to personal salvation is thus em-~ 
phasised by this term Tévaram. The fact that Appar’s hymns 
were first known under that term Tévaram, leads us to conclude 
that it is his hymns which are more patently mystic and more 
clearly referring to individual worship, that they were first, for a 
long time, sung as prayers by individuals in mutts and places of 
private worship including houses. The spiritual and mystical im- 
portance is made clear by the fact that Svaripanandar in quoting 
44. times from the hymns of the three Saints, quotes from Appar 
alone 29 times. On the basis of this usage, one may suggest that 
*Tévaraccelvan’ may refer to Appar — but it is better to wait for 


further confirmations. 


99. Pa futu rai, 111-3. 
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Tirukkataikkappu, according to Cékkilar, is the last verse in 
the hymn giving the name of the poet in glorious terms by the 
poet himself.1°3 This term ‘Tirukkataikkappu’ is popularly used. 
only with reference to Campantar and not at all with reference 
to Arirar’s hymns, where also in every Patikam occurs at its end 
the benedictory stanza giving the name of the poet, though Cék- 
kilar calls this also Tirukkataikkappu.! This is probably because 
the benedictory stanzas of Campantar are sung in a more authori- 
tative manner and stand as unique verses apart from the other 
ten verses going before them. In later times Campantar’s hymns, 
especially the hymns beginning with ‘Véyuru’, came to be looked 
upon as ‘Kappu’ or ‘Raksa’ or protection against evil influences. 
The closing of a door is known as Kataikkappu and can it be that 
perhaps people had in mind the miraculous power of his poems 
in closing the doors of the temple of Tirumaraikkatu? 


Ariirar’s poems were called *Tiruppattu’ or the sacred poems 
because Arirar was known as the learned Tamil poet, chosen as 
such by God Himself. But that term ‘Tiruppattu’ is used by Gék- 


kilaér to refer to the individual verses in the hymns of all the three 
Saints. 


The word Tévaram is not used by the three Saints or Nampi- 
yantar Nampi or Cékkilar or the Santana Acaryas or the other 
poets before the 15th Century. Even the Avvai of the later day 
ethical works like Nalvali, speaks of the hymns as ‘Mivar Tamil’ 
and not as ‘Tévaram’. As far as the present writer is aware, 
Tévaram is used in the sense of hymns of three Saints in a verse 
of Tattuvaprakacar as collected in the Tamil Navalar Caritai. In 
the verse beginning with ‘Ninaivu kavi’, this peet sings thus: 
“Pécuvatu Tévaraméyalal vaykkeliya péyk kirantanka] péc6m’?,106 
“We speak or recite Tévaram alone and not the cheap diabolical 
verses’, where Tévaram must necessarily refer to the divine 
poems, i.¢., the hymns of the three Saiva Saints. This Tattuva- 
prakaicar has sung verses addressed to his contemporary king 
Krsna Maharaya, evidently Krisnadéva Maharaja, the Great, of 
Vijayanagar, who ruled between the years 1509 and 1530. 


103. Cam. Pur., 80. 
104. Byar., 82. 
105. V.231. 
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An inscription belonging to the 10th year of Ativira Rama 
Pantiya Tavar appoints one Tiruvannamalaip palavan Citampara 
Natan, alias, Tirumila Nata Mutali, for singing Tevaram at 
Campur Vatakarai in Travancore state. This is dated Saka 1494, 
ie., 1572 A.D. Therefore, by the 16th Century, this special 
usage of Tévaram in the sense of the hymns must have started. 
A commentary on Sivaprakasam called ‘Cintanai urai’ ‘Medita- 
tion or thought on Sivaprakasam’ in the form of a commentary 
by Maturai Sivaprakacar said to be of the 18th Century refers to 
the hymns of all the three Saints as Tévaram. Citampara Cuva- 
mika] also refers, as already stated, to the hymns as Tévaram in 
in his commentary on ‘Kolai maruttal’. Therefore, by the 18th, 
and possibly by the 17th Century the usage must have become 
universal. 


CHAPTER MI 
THE PROBLEM OF NUMBERS? 


I 


Man aspires for all that is the purest gold. Disappointment, 
however, meets him on all sides, from very early times. Man 
creates, therefore, a mythology of poetry to give expression to his 
feeling of loss, especially of culture and learning. An Asura of 
darkness rolls up the world with its Book and disappears into the 
ocean and God unable to bear the sufferings of Man, goes to re- 
cover it in the form of the Fish. This is one vision of the Loss 
of the Book. There is another vision but still of the Great 
Waters, reminding us of the age of the Floods. The Book is 
thrown into the Deep and is devoured by the Fish. The Lord, 
the Fisherman, goes fishing with His net. In a similar way the 
story of the loss and recovery of Tévaram is described in a pura- 
nic vein. Tévaram is at once great poetry and great musical 
composition and this story of its loss is more than a tragedy. Is 
it possible to arrive at an estimate of this loss? It is therefore a 
problem for the student of Tamil to find out the number of verses. 
sung by Tévaram Saints, especially of Nampi Arirar? whom we 
have taken up for study. 


il 


The total number of verses sung by these three Saints is. 
believed to have been much more than what is available today. 
According to Tirumuraikanta Puranam, most of these hymns had 
been eaten away by white ants, before the remaining portions 
were recovered. This Puranam consoles us by reporting of a 
voice heard from the Heavens that what was necessary for the 
world had been preserved and the king need not be sorry that 
the other hymns had been lost. This Puranam is our authority 
on the question of the original number of hymns. 


Verse No. 14 therein gives that the first hymn sung by Cam~- 
pantar begins with the words, “Tétutaiya ceviyan” and the last 
is. that beginning with “Kallir’.? The verse mentions that 
1. Of the verses sung by Ariirar. 


2. Cuntarar, 
3. 32125: 12 
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Campantar “‘Patinar patikanka] pavil onram patinayayiram ulatap 
pakarumanré”’: This can be interpreted in two ways: (1) ‘He 
sang the patikams in poetry and the number of patikams is 
16,000’. This will make us believe that Gampantar sang 1,60,000 
verses. (2) ‘He sang the patikams. Expressed in terms of verses 
the total number is 16,000’. The second interpretation will reduce 
the total number of verses sung by Campantar to the reasonable 
figure of 16,000. Nampiyantar himself in his Alutaiya Pillaiyar 
Tiruvantati gives this number 16,000 patikams, ‘“Patinarayiram 
patikam’”’.4 In his other work on Campantar, viz., ‘Alutaiya 
Pillaiyar Tiruttokai’, he states that the total number of verses 
that Campantar sang is 16,000, ‘“‘Paccaip patikattutan patina- 
rayiram pa vittup porulai vilaikka vala perumal’’.5 No contradic- 
tion need be found here if we take patikam in the sense of an 
individual stanza, i.e., 16,000 verses. 


The total number of verses sung by Appar is given in the 
15th verse of the Tirumuraikanta Puranam. The first hymn 
sung by him begins with the word ‘“‘Kiarrayina”’ and the last with 
the word “Orumanai’. The total number is given as 49,000: 
“Ornarpat tonpatina yirama takap perunamap pukaliril patikam 
kiirip pififiakanar atiyinaika] perrularé”. This is also capable of 
two interpretations: One is that after he sang the patikam or 
hymn at Pukalir, the total number of verses became 49,000 and 
he reached the holy feet Siva. The other interpretation is that he 
sang 49,000 patikams inclusive of that sung at Pukalir and he 
reached the holy feet of Siva. According to the second inter- 
pretation the total number of verses Appar sang will assume the 
huge number of 4,90,000. 


Fortunately for us, we have more reliable and authoritative 
statements about the total number of verses sung by Appar. 

Nampi Arfrar in his Tiruninriyir hymn, No. 65, in verse 2, 
sings thus: ‘“Inaiko] élelu nuru irumpanuval inravan Tiru- 
navinukkaraiyan” which confirms the first interpretation that he 
sang only seven into seven hundred, ie., 49,000 works or 
patikams. This verse cannot be brushed aside as an interpolation 
for Cekkilar refers to this particular statement of Nambi Arirar 
in his Periyapuranam in describing the singing of the hymns by 
Nampi Arirar at Tirunipriyir méyarai...... patuvar utaiya aracu 


4. Verse 15. 
5. H, 42-43. 
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enrum ulakitar ninkap patiya élelu narum anru cigappittu aficol 
tiruppatikam arul ceytar’’.6 Even prior to the age of Cékkilar, 
Nampiyantér Nampi, in his work Tiruvékatacamalai, in praise of 
Tirunnavukkaracar, gives the same number in the very same 
phrase, “Patikam élelu naru pakarum ma kavi yogi paracu nava- 
racu”’.?. But, in the same work, the verse No. 3, as it stands at 
present gives the number as “Eluniru arumpatikam’’, i.e., 700 
patikams. The verse runs as ‘“Itaya nekavé kacin titayam eluniru 
arum patika nitiyé polintarulu Tirunavin enkal aracu’’.8 As in 
these lines there is a repetition of the word ‘itayam’, our sense of 
poetry drives us to omit the second ‘itayam’ and insert the 
phrase. ‘‘Kacinta él eluniru” to suit the metre on the basis of the 


oft repeated “é] elu niu”. All this will give only 4,900 patikams 
or 49,000 verses, 


The total number of verses sung by Nampi Ardrar is given 
in verse No. 16 of Tirumuraikanta Puranam. The first hymn 
begins with the verse “Pitta”? and the last hymn ends with the 
verse “Olitérum”’: “Pitta ennum inpamutal tiruppatikam ilitérum 
iray muppattennayiramataka munpu pukanru avar notittan mal- 
aiyil cérntntar’’. This is also capable of two interpretations: 
The first is that Nampi Arirar began with the verse “Pitta and 
ended with the verse “Ulit6rum’? to make 38,000 patikams and 
reached Kailas; the second interpretation which it must be ad- 
mitted is somewhat strained, is that Nampi Arirar sang from 
“Pitfa’” to Utérum”’, 38,000 verses in Tiruppatikams and reached 
the Mountain Kailas. But on the basis of the interpreation given 
with the reference to the other verses 14 and 15 of Tirumurai- 
kanta Puranam, the second interpretation is reasonable. 


III 


In this connection it may be noted that Patikam is used in 
the sense of ten stanzas and also in the sense of an individual 
stanza. This second meaning has already been noted, in discus- 
sing the two verses of Nampiyantar Nampi on the verses of 
Campantar. The oft repeated form ‘Patiyam’ has this meaning 
of a stanza in places like ‘.Pannu tiruppavaip pal patiyam” occur- 
ring in the ‘taniyan® or in the stray verse on ‘Antal’s Tiruppavai’. 


6. fyar:, 150. 
7. Verse 7, Il, 1-2. 
8. Ibid., 3: 5-7, 
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Therefore, in all the three verses of Tirumuraikanta Puranam, 
even if it is taken that the number is of Tiruppatikams, we can 
safely interpret the Tiruppatikams as individual stanzas and that 
therefore these three verses give us the total number of verses 
sung by these three Saints. Unfortunately the previous editors 
of Tévaram have taken the total number given as that of hymns, 
each patikam consisting of ten or more verses. According to them 
the total hymns are 1,03,000 (Onc lakh and three thousand) and 
the total verses are more than ten lakhs and thirty thousand. If 
the number given in Tirumuraikanta Purdnam is taken as referr- 
ing to individual verses we will get only one lakh and three 
thousand verses. 


It is very doubtful whether even this lesser number gives us 
the correct position. It has already been pointed out that much 
reliance cannot be placed on Tirumuraikanta Puranam especially 
because of its confusion of the names of the kings. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that it represents the tradition in vogue when 
it was written. It is also clear that at least with reference to the 
works of Appar and Campantar it had beforeit, the authoritative 
statements by Nampiyantar Nampi himself. On analysing, how- 
ever, the verses of Nampiyantar Nampi we find new light thrown 
on this question. It has already been pointed out that the word 
patikam has been used with reference to Campantar’s works in 
the meaning of individual stanzas. If this word is interpreted in 
this sense as used by Nampiyantar Nampi with reference to the 
works of Appar in Tiru Ekatacamlai, we get the total number of 
his verses as “‘El eluniru’’ or 4,900, which will roughly be 490 
tens or Tiruppatikams. 


Ararar’s statement that Appar has sung “Fl eluniru irum- 
panuval can also be interpreted as referring only to 4,900 verses; 
the word ‘panuval’ is no difficulty in the way. The meaning of 
a stanza, especially musical stanza, for the panuval is as old as 
Puranantru: “Vari navil panuval’’.® Cékkilar merely mentions 
the number ‘“‘El eluniru’’. It may be stated that if he wanted to 
refer to the units of ten stanzas, he would have made it clear by 
stating so. In the absence of any such specific statement, his 
number can refer only to individuai verses. If this interpretation 
is correct, the total number of verses of Appar would be 4,900 


9. “Puram: 135. 
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and not 49,000. Unfortunately no such statement is available 
from Ardrar, for Campantar’s poems. Nor have we any authori- 


tative statement of Arirar’s poem by any one who had lived near 
his times. 


The number of patikams!° available from ‘those of Appar is 
307. That works out as 60% of the total 490. Thus 40% of the 
total verses may be taken to have disappeared on account of the 
ravages of time and white ants. At the time, when Tirumurai 
kanta Puranam was composed, the number of patikams available 
is given in verse No. 25. The total number of Campantar’s 
patikams available then was 384, that of Appar was 307 and that 
of Ararar 100, in all making 791 patikams. 


On the basis of the rough, calculation made by us that on 
an average only 40% of the verses were lost, we may assume that 
the original number of patikams composed by .Gampantar was 
640 and that of Ararar 160 making 800 patikams in all and if the 
patikams of Appar are added the total will be nearly 1,300 pati- 
kams or 13,000 verses in all. This number 640 will give us roughly 
6,000 verses for Campantar and if ‘‘Patinarayiram’”’ in Nampi’s 
verses is to be a wrong reading of the original “‘arayiram’’, one 
may get a confirmation of the rough calculation. If we take into 
consideration the number of temples described by Cékkilar, as 
having been sung by these Saints, these calculations of ours may 
be justified. Cékkilar’s poems can never justify the fabulous num- 
ber given by the commentator of Tirumuraikanta Puranam. In 
this connection, we must bear in mind that Natamuni recovered 
all the songs of Alvars without any loss whatever. 


Even the number given in this verse of Tirumuraikanta Pura- 
nam is not followed by some of the editors of Tévaram; a few 
like Ramaswamy Pillai of Maturai, give the number 384 for Cam- 
pantar, 311 for Appar, and 100 for Arirar, making a total of 795 
as against 791 of Tirumuraikanta Puranam, whilst others like 
Mr. Sabapati Mudaliar (Panmurai) give the total number as 796, 
whereas Arumukha Navalar in his prose version of Periyapuranam 
gives the number of patikams of Appar as 312 as against 311 of 
Tirumuyaikanta Puranam and the number of Arirar’s patikams 


101 as against 100, thus making up a total of 797 as against 79] 
of Tirumuraikanta Puranam. 


10. Units of ten verses, 
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Even with reference to the statement about the verses avai- 
lable at the time of Tirumuraikanta Puranam, this Puranam can- 
not be relied upon. According to this Purinam, the number of 
Campantar’s patikams available were 384 of which 383 alone 
were available till very recent times. ‘The inscription found on 
the walls of the temple at Tiruvitaivay™ has given us Gampantar’s 
patikam for that temple, thus making up a total of 384 as given 
in Tirumuraikanta Puranam. But Cékkilér in his Campantar’s 
Puranam specifically mentions, in verse No. 342, the Saint’s visit 
to Tiruvalanturai, Tiruccenturai and other temples. We know no 
hymns of these temples are found included within the number 
384 mentioned in Tirumuraikanta Puranam. In the inscriptions 
of these temples belonging to the reign of Rajaraja I,1* and 
Parakésarivarman Uttama CGla,¥ it is said that Tiruppatikams 
were sung in those temples. But it may be said that Cékkilar does 
not mention in his verse that Campantar sang any hymn when 
he worshipped in these temples. However, when Campantar 
worshipped at Tiruttavatturai, the modern Lalgudi temple, 
Qekkilar specifically refers to the hymn sunk by the Saint" and 
the inscription of this temple refers to the singing of the Tirup- 
patiyam during the reign of Rajaraja, the Great. This Tirup- 
patiyam for Lalgudi which must have been in existence during 
the times of Cékkilar is not found included in the modern editions 
of Tévaram. From these, one has to conclude that more than 384 
hymns of Gampantar were available during the times of Cékkilar 
and the statement in Tirumuraikanta puranam that the hymns, 
over and above 384, were lost to the world for ever could not be 


relied on. 


Vv 


A similar reference to Cékkilar’s Periyapuranam will reveal 
that this number 100 given for Arirar’s hymns available is not 
correct. Four of the present hymns in one sense and seven in 
another sense are not mentioned by Cékkilar whilst eight to ten 


11. Madras Epigraphical Report, 1913/147. 
12, 199 and 104 of 1918 and 192. 
13. S.2.J., Wol. ITI, No. 139. 
14. Mannum Tavattugai vanavar ta] citi igaijici eJuntu ningé in tami] mélai 
kontéttip poutu — Cam. Pur. 347. 
T. 6 
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hymns referred to by him are not found in the collections now 
available. 


Ceékkilar refers to more than 187 times to Arirar’s worship- 
ping in places surrounding the important temples mentioned by 
him. He speaks of itankal,2® ‘itam pala’,16 ‘itankal enaippala’,2” 
‘tanam pala’,® ‘pira pati’,?® ‘patikal pira’,®° ‘patikal pala’, 
‘matula patikal’,22 without mentioning the names of the temples; 
ina few places he mentions the important or starting places alone 
as “Iinkéymalai mutalaka vimalartam pati pala’’,28 ““Cemponpalli 
mutal ...... pati pala”’.24 In most of these places, Cékkilar uses 
the words ‘panintu’,25 ‘iraifici’,26 ‘tola’,2? “Vananki8 ‘Talntu’,?* 
all meaning ‘bowing down’ before the Lord, without specifically 
referring to the singing of the hymn by Arirar. In two places, 
however, Cékkilar does speak of Arirar singing hymns.®° Again 
on Arirar’s return journey to Tiruvarir from Tiruvorriyir after 
leaving Kafici, Cékkilar speaks of Ararar worshipping temples and 
offering his garland of verses to the Lord in every one of them, 
on his way before he reached Amattar: ‘“‘Tiruppatikaltérum ... 
iraificip pannu tamilt totai catti’’.31 These hymns are not now 
available and there is no means of deciding how many of them 
there were during the time of Cékkilar. Since he himself does not 
give any particulars about these hymns, these were probably not 
before him in which case, he must have had tradition of the Saint 
having sung in those places. 


In this connection, mention may be made of those hymns 
which give a catalogue of the temples. One is ‘Nattuttokai3? so 


15. Byar., 99. 
16. Byar., 99, 166, 195, etc. 
17. Byar., 199. 
18. Byar., 100. 
19. Byar., 142, 171, etc. 
20. HByar., 32, 66; Kajarir., 108. 
21. Byar., 62, 64, 70, 85, 88, 92, 93, 149, etc. 
22. Byar., 111. 
23. Eyar., 85. 
24. Eyar., 149. 
25. Eyar., 32, 62, 64, 92, ete. 
26. Eyar., 93. 
27. Eyar., 142,171. 
28. EByar., 85, 111, 166, 195. 
29. Eyar., 100. 
30. Eyar,, 92, 199. 
31. Eyar., 292. 
H. 12. 
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called because the ‘Natus’ or the Provinces in which the temples 
are situated are also given in this hymn. The other is ‘Orttokai’#* 
giving the names of the ‘Ur’ or holy places. The third is ‘Itaiyar- 
yuttokai’4 giving another list of holy places, and it is called 
‘Itaiyarruttokai’ because every verse therein ends with the phrase 
‘Itaiyarru Itaimaruté’. Cékkilar does not mention these hymns 
anywhere specifically. It is for consideration whether these three 
hymns may not be a few of those mentioned to have been sung 
at the various other places. 


VI 


In a few other places Cékkilar refers to Arirar’s singing hymns 
on more than one occasion at one and the same temple. At Tiruva 
rir, Gékkilar mentions ten times when Arirar sang. With reference 
to the first hymn sung there, he has given the substance of the 
hymn® and such a hymn is available as hymn No. 73 of Ararar’s 
collection. In other places** Cékkilar mentions Arirar singing 
hymns on some occasions at Tiruvarir, but in these places he 
gives the initial phrase of the hymns along with the substance of 
the hymns; and with these particulars we can identify those hymns 
as hymns Nos. 39, 25, 33, 96, 37 and 95 of the present collection 
of Arirar’s poems. There isa hymn No. 59 referring to Tiru- 
varir but Cékkilar tells us*?7 that this was sung at the capital of 
the Géra when Arirar amidst the Royal feast he was enjoying 
thought of his Lord of Tiruvarir. In Tatut. vv. 126 and 182 and 
in Eyar. v. 30 and in Kalarir. 122 Cékkilar also refers to Ararar 
singing four hymns on four different occasions. These poems are 
not to be traced. There is hymn No. 8 which may be one of these, 
Perhaps when in v. 30 of Fyarkonkalikkama Nayanar Puranam, 
Cékkilar uses the word ‘Ettinar’ he might not have intended that 
any specific hymn was sung. In that case, there will be missing 
only three hymns on Arar and if hymn No. 8 is one of them, there 
will be only two hymns missing. 


At Pukalir, Arirar is said to have sung a hymn on entering 
the temple expressing his mind’s desire.38 After waking up from 


338. H. 47. 

34. H. 31. 

35. Tatut., 123. 

36. Tatut., 201; Byar., 132, 140, 303, 305 and 309. 
37. Kalarir., 156. 

38. Byar., 47. 
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a miraculous sleep he is said to have sung a hymn which from 
the particulars given can be identified as hymn No. 34.%% With 
reference to the hymns of Tiruvarar and Pukalir not available 
now, we must assume that they have been lost to us. 


In 74 places including those 41 references to miscellaneous 
temples, the poet Cékkilar refers to Saint Ararar worshipping at 
the various temples. He does not mention that the Saint com- 
posed any hymns on these places. But still hymn No. 68 is avai- 
lable for ‘Nallaru’, No. 6 for ‘Venkatu’, ‘No. 23 for ‘Kalippalai’, 
the three of the temples mentioned among those 33 specific re- 
ferences to temples. It is not clear why Cékkilar has not referred 
to Arirar’s singing these. Or, should we assume that Ceékkilar 
wants us to understand that Arirar also sang in these place where 
he is said to have merely worshipped? 


Cékkilar specifically mentions the Saint’s singing in 29 
places.4° This included the references already given for Pukalir 
and Tiruvarfir. Of these 29 hymns, or 27 hymns, if Arar and 
Pukalir are omitted, that for Itaimarutu,* for Veficamakkital, 
for Karkuti*? for Nanipalli,44 for Kalukkunru,* for Paruppatam,‘6 
for Kétaram,*” for Amattir,‘8 for Nakaikkardnam®® and for Matot- 
tam (Tirukkéticcuram)® are available. At Kanappér, Arirar is 
said to have sung a second time but what he had composed on 
the first occasion alone is found included in his Tévaram. The 
rest of the hymns are not available. 


Vit 


Over and above these general references to the singing of 
hymns by Ariirar, there are specific references to hymns, in Cék- 
kilar’s Periyapuranam, where the poet gives the beginning of the 


39. Byar., 51. 


40. Pati-Byar.,47; Cogpatikamalaikalum catti— Eyar., 382; Colmalarka] 
pannippunaintu — Byar., 65; Tamia! viruppotum paravi — Byar., 92; Tiruppati- 
kam .. pati—Byar., 93, etc. 


41. H. 60. 46. H.79. 
42, H. 42. 47. H. 78. 
43. H. 27. 48. H. 45. 
44, H. 97. 49. H. 46. 


45. H. 81, 50. H. 80. 
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first verse and in some places the names of the hymns in addition 
to the substance of the hymns. There are 81 such references. Of 
these, for 66, the initial lines or phrases are given: for three, the 
names of the hymns are given.®! In 16 places, he gives the subs- 
tance of the hymns without giving the initial phrases or lines. In 
35 places he gives both the substance and the initial phrases. Of 
these 66 hymns, the hymn on Tillai is not traceable today though 
it must have been in the hands of Cékkilar when he sang V. 107 
of Tatuttatkonta Puranam (Tennila). 


There is one other hymn® to be mentioned. This is as it ap- 
pears today, sung at the temple at Tiruninriyir. There is another 
hymn®3 on this very same temple and it is this which is referred to 
by Cékkilar in unmistakeable terms.§4 Therefore, there is no re- 
ference whatever to this hymn No. 19 in Periyapuranam. Either 
it is a new addition or it has missed the attention of Cékkilar. On 
reading this hymn No. 19, one wonders whether this may not bea 
hymn on Tiruninravar which is referred to by Arirar himself as 
the place of Pacalar.55 The references to the devotee in honorific 
plural in the verses in h. 19 may be Picalar. This name Picalar 
is itself explained by the phrase of the second verse: ‘‘Niru piicat- 
tinar pukal innakar pdrrum em punniyattal”—‘Our embodiment 
of virtue who holds sacred this city which is the refuge of the Saint 
Pacalar.’ The reference in V. 5, to God presiding in the hearts of 
those who take refuge in Him may be taken as a reference to this 
Saint. So may be the phrase ‘‘Pacai iccikkum iraivar’’,®* ‘“‘Cila- 
mum ceikaiyum kantuvappar,”5? ‘‘Vayar manatta) ninaikkum 
avarukku aruntavattil tiyar,’’58 and “Pukalt tontar.’’5? 


Vill 


This study of Cékkilar thus reveals the existence in his times 
of at least nine more hymns of Ararar, thus giving us a total of 
109 as against 100 of Tirumuraikanta Puranam. But if it is 
assumed, on a reading of Cékkilar, that seven of the hymns now 


51. Tiruttoytattokai, Cittanilait tiruppatikam, Namaccivayat tiruppatikam. 
52. H. 19. 

53. H. 65. 

54. Byar., 150. 

55. Ninravirp Pical—Tirut, 11. 


56. V. 8 
57. V.9 
53. V. 10 
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available are not mentioned by him and that therefore were not 
before him, one may be tempted to reject them. Then the total 
number of hymns will come to 102. This falsifies the theory that 
a major portion of Arirar’s poems were lost and that only a 
negligible part of it had been recovered. What one learns here 
justifies a belief in the story of ‘Natamuni’s recovery of all the 
verses of the Vaisnavite Saints without any loss. The reverence 
with which the Tévaram hymns were copied and recited in Tem- 
ples, as already pointed out, could not have allowed thousands 
of verses to be eaten away by white ants. 


If one argues that in every place Cékkilar refers to Ardrar’s 
worship, one must assume a hymn to have been sung, even then 
the total number of hymns cannot be more than 187, a figure 
which comes very near 160 which was arrived at on the calcula- 
tion of the statistical average of the percentage of verses lost as 
against the percentage recovered. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PROBLEM OF INTERPOLATION 
I 


The total number of hymns or patikams sung by Arirar now 
available are 100 and the total number of verses now extant are 
1026. If there were only 10 verses in every hymn there must be 
only 1,000 verses. But there are patikams in which a few verses 
have been lost. In the 63rd hymn, the last two lines of the last 
verse are missing: in the 11th hymn there are only 8 verses avail- 
able, the 8th and the 9th verses according to al! the editions 
having been lost; in the 65th hymn, there are only 7 verses avai- 
lable, the 8th, 9th and 10th verses having been lost; in the 66th 
hymn, only 5 verses are available, the 6th to 10th verses having 
been lost. It looks as though the cadjan leaves containing the 
63rd to 66th hymns have been originally eaten away by the white 
ants. If, therefore, allowance is made for these 10 verses lost, 
there must only be 990 verses, as against 1026 verses now extant. 
This excess of 36 verses has to be explained, There are 30 hymns 
with 11 verses each, which account for 30 additional verses and 
three hymns with 12 verses each, which account for the other six 
additional verses, in all making up a total of 36 additional verses. 
All the rest 67 hymns including the four hymns for which lines 
or verses are missing, have 10 verses each. 


That the latter is the scheme of Ararar’s hymns is made quite 
clear by his specific mention of number ten in 24 out of 63 such 
hymns. The word ‘pattu’ is not a shortened form of patikam 
which may contain 11 verses and 12 verses as in the hymns of 
Campantar. Instead of using the ‘pattu’, Ardrar in a few places 
specifically describes the number ten without giving room for any 
doubt by referring to it as ‘ettdtirantu’ (8 plus 2);? ‘aintdtaintu’ 
(5 plus 5; ‘aificinotaificncu’ (5 plus 5).3 Campantar refers to his 
hymns as ‘pattu’, ‘aintotu aintu’ but that is on the basis the last 
verse or ‘kataikkapu’ is not numbered as one of the ten. That is 
clear from his scheme where almost all hymns contain 10 verses 


l. H. 44. 
2. H. 55. 
3. H. 68. 
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on God and the 11th about himself as composer whilst in Arirar’s 
scheme as is made clear by 67 hymns, the verse containing his 
name as a composer is included within the ten verses of the hymn. 


That these ten verses form individual music compositions is 
made clear by Arirar’s description of them as ‘cantam’,4 
‘panpayilum pattu’S and ‘icaikkilavi.6 Cantam is the rhythm 
varying with the ‘tala’ or time-pattern, ‘Pan’ is the melody type 
and ‘Icai’ is the general music. ‘Pani’? is ‘tala’ or keeping time or 
a musical composition. It may be a shortened form of ‘Tévapani’, 
a musical composition in praise of God. Ararar has looked upon 
these compositions as pieces of Tamil Literature and he refers to 
them ‘Ontamil’® Aruntamil,® Narramil,!° Ceficorramil,!! “Tan- 
tamil’? ‘“Vantamil’.13 The longer poems came to be known as 
‘Pattu’ or ‘Patal’ from the time of ‘Pattuppattu’ and Arirar refers 
to his hymns of 10 verses each as a longer unit of poetry by 
referring to them as ‘Patal?.14 


This idea of unity is still further emphasised by calling these 
“hymns ‘Malai’ or garland.15 The individual verses are considered 
as so many flowers going to make up this garland of poetry or 
‘Nalmalai’,!6 and he refers to individual verses going to make up 
this garland as ‘Colmalar,’?? ‘Tamil malar’.1®, In some places he 
refers to the hymns as his talk or message ‘Péccu.!® All this make 
it clear that Ararar looked upon the hymns as separate units of 
poetry and music made into an organic whole by the unity of 
his message of poetry and his music representing thereby a gar- 
land—like beauty though consisting of distinct and seemingly 


4, H. 73. 
5. H. 16. 
6. H. 84. 
7. HH. 12, 
8. H. 40. 
9. H.9. 
10. H. 3, 61. 
ll. Hi. 42. 
12. H, 4. 
13. H, 75. 
14. H. 7, 8, 25, 34, 36, 54, 74, 85, 92 and 99. 
15. H. 3, 4, 6, 10, 11, 27, 29, 41, 42, 47, 56, 60, 68, 69, 71, 75, 76, 79, 82 
and 97 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
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unconnected verses; and that under his scheme each hymn gene- 
rally consisted only of 10 verses. 


If 


Having so far made it clear that Arirar’s scheme is to sing 
only hymns of 10 verses each, the hymns in which 11 verses are 
found may be taken up for scrutiny. In H. 2, there are 11 verses 
and the last verse itself states that the hymn consists of 6 plus 4 
plus 1 verses or 11 in all. This is a hymn sung in the presence of 
the Great kings of Tamil Land, Céra Céla and Pantiya. It is the 
Tamil tradition, that in addressing the kings, one can sing of his 
own praises.2°. This last verse, therefore, in singing of Ararar 
himself, in the presence of the kings, has an importance of its 
own, over and above the ten verses in praise of God. It has to 
be placed on a par with the *Tirukkataikkappu’ par excellence of 
Campantar; whereas in the other hymns of Arirar, the verses 
mentioning the name of the author are found included within the 
ten verses of the hymns, without any such extra significance. This 
difference explains why Campantar’s poems alone were known as 
Tirukkataitkkappu’ and not Arirar’s. Therefore this exception of 
11 verses in a hymn only proves the rule that Ararar’s hymns 
contain only 10 verses. 


There is one other exception as well and that is ‘Tiruttontat- 
tokai’.24. From Nampiyantar Nampi’s Tiruvantati and Ceékkilar’s 
Periyapuranam, it is clear, this hymn contained 11 verses. Both 
these poets at the end of the descriptions of the lives of Saints 
catalogued separately in cach of the 11 verses of Tiruttontat- 
tokai, sing a verse in praise of Artrar himself. ‘There are eleven 
such laudatory verses by Nampi and eleven by Cékkilar. Nampi 
in verse No. 88 of Tiruttontar Tiruvantati gives the index of the 
eleven verses of Tiruttontattokai and Cékkilar has divided his 
Puranam into eleven carukkams apart from his prologue and 
epilogue and these are named after the opening phrases of the 
eleven verses of Tiruttontattokai. 


it 


If the other exception was because of the Saint singing in 
the presence of the kings, this exception is because of the Saint 


20. Mannutai maprattu Olaittdkkinum ... tannaip puka]jtalum takum pula 
voyke-Nagna]—53. 
21. H. 39. 


T.7 
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singing in the presence of the Saiva Saints, his Lords, who are to 
him more than kings. Leaving these two hymns out of account, 
there are 28 hymns to be explained. Of these, the last verses of 
two hymns state that these hymns contain 5 plus 5 verses. The 
hymn No. 61 states that it contains twice five verses. Therefore, 
there can be no doubt about these hymns having had originally 
10 verses and no more. In six other hymns* it is clearly stated 
in the last verses they are ‘pattus’ or hymns of 10 verses each. 
These references clearly prove beyond any doubt that this scheme 
is based on a unit of ten verses only. Therefore, there is no ex- 
planation why there should be II verses in these cases and in 
other 19 hymns which do not have any specific reference to the 
number of verses. As for the hymns with 12 verses, such hymns 
occur in Campantar’s poems where reference had to be made to 
12 different names of Cik4li in different verses or different orders 
but no such explanation is possible for Arirar singing in 12 verses. 
These verses over and above ten could not have been there origin- 
ally except in H, No. 2 and Tiruttontattokai. 


On this calculation the total number of Arirar’s poems now 
available is 992 i.e. (1026-36 +2) and the total number of verses 
originally sung should be 1090 or so.24 


Iv 


The hymns containing verses more than ten may be studied 
at this point with a view to find out any verse or two which may 
be considered a later day addition. The last verse called ‘Tiruk- 
kataikkappu’ by Cékkilar is ‘Nandi’ verse or the benedictory verse 
giving the reader the information about the author and benefits 
that may accrue from reading the hymn. In Campantar’s hymns 
this last verse stands apart and is in a pattern different from the 
other preceding verses which usually end as it were in a chorus 
or ‘Pallavi?, If one examines Arirar’s hymns Nos, 3, 4, 5, 8 etc., 
one will find that this kind of scheme to prevail. But hymns 
Nos. 1, 2, 7, 9 etc. do not follow this scheme; here, the last verse 
giving the name of the author follows the pattern of having the 
Same ending ‘Upakkalai ini allén enalamé’ etc. Therefore, it is 
not possible to say that these last verses are later day additions. 


22. H. 55 and 68. 
23. H. 67, 98, 16, 19, 34 and 36. 
24. See Chap. 3: VIII. 
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Though Arfirar does not give as much importance to this last 
verse as Campantar, who will declare that it is his order® (Anai 
Namaté), yet Ararar also follows in the footsteps of Campantar 
in leaving his mudra or name in the last verses. It is this differ- 
ence that has made Campantar’s benedictory verses to be called 
‘Tirukkataikkappu par excellence. In some places, Cékkilar refers 
to the last verse of Arairar’s hymns as Tirukkataikkappu and in 
these places,?® the hymns contain more than 10 verses. On this 
basis, it cannot be argued that wherever Cékkilar uses the phrase 
Tirukkataikkappu, there must be 11 or more verses; for, hymns 
like 15 where also the last verse is described by Cékkilar as Tiruk- 
kataikkappu,?* the total verses are only ten and no more. As 
this short cut of removing all the last verses, is not available, the 
hymns containing more verses than 10 have to be scrutinized in 
detail. Tastes differ and it is not easy to come to any unanimous 
verdict on any one verse. AIIl the same, the attempt is worth 
making. 


Vv 


The hymn No. 7 contains 11 verses. The verse Nao. 8 seems 
at first sight an imitation of verse No. 2. The first line in V. 8 is 
against the rule of grammar about ‘short U’, though such ‘Arsa’ 
breaches of rules are found even in the musical compositions of 
Campantar.2”. This hymn is described as ‘Cittanilait tiruppati- 
kam’ by Cékkilar®® and true to this name, this is addressed by the 
Saint to his own mind or ‘citta’. The term ‘Manattir’2® may be 
interpreted as referring to mind; the verses point out the defects 
including evanescence of this wordly life and give wholesome 
advice. The only verse, not based on this pattern is verse No. 
10, which probably was introduced by some who wanted to have 
a hit at Visnu and Brahma, as is used to be done by GCampantar 
in a few verses preceding the last verse. When such references to 
Visnu or the Jains come, it may be said verses containing them 
may be later day additions. But one must take into consideration 
whether Ararar himself might not have been in a remniscent 


25. 3: 78: Il. 

26. 7: 14—Byar., 82; 7: 36; Byar.—85 
26a. Byar., 42. 

27. 1: 106: 8. 

28. Byar., 121. 

29. V.1, 2, 4, 6, 8. 
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mood and therefore sometimes made such reference as Gampan- 
tar himself, almost in the same order. 


Hymn No. 9 contains verses alternately addressed to God as 
‘Alakan’ or the ‘The Beautiful’ and as ‘Punitan’, “The Pure’. 
This alternating pattern is spoiled by verses 9 and 10 which both 
address God as the ‘Beautiful’. The last or the 11th verse tries 
to restore order by speaking of Him as the Pure. If either the 
9th or the 10th is omitted, the alternating pattern of the ‘Beauti- 
ful? and ‘the Pure’ will be restored and the hymn will contain 
only 10 verses and not 11 verses, as it stands now. 


The hymn No. 12 is called ‘Nattut-t tokai’. Tokai is a group- 
ing or collection. In this hymn we get an illustrative catalogue 
of the holy places. Natu means both an independent state and a 
province of a state. This hymn describes the temples mentioning 
the Natu or Province or State in which the city of the temple is. 
This explains the name ‘Nattu-t tokai’. The last line in each 
verse gives the name of the city and the name of the Natu almost 
in similar terms: c.f. ‘Marukal nattu Marukal’. In verses No. 10, 
this pattern is broken raising a doubt of interpolation by those 
who wanted to introduce the temples mentioned therein. Though 
verse No. 7 also does not end like the other verses, giving the 
name of a city bearing the name of the province itself, it does 
refer to the Ilandtu, Tepnatu and Cdlanatu. In passing, it must 
be also noted that Killikuti which occurs at the end of this verse 
as one of the temples of Cédla Natu seems to follow the pattern, 
for, Killi is another name for Cdla. This hymn conceives God as 
the Great Wanderer, ‘Natatanil tiriyuam Peruman’,® or the great 
cosmopolitan or the citizen of the world-states and the places of 
Siva worship are enumerated in terms of the various states or 
provinces: It is really the 10th verse which does not under any 
interpretation follow the pattern explained; if any verse has to 
be omitted, it may be suggested that it might be omitted. 


The hymn No. 13 which also contains 11 verses, has a pat- 
tern of its own. The first two lines describe the ‘Pennai river’ in 
high floods, the 3rd line refers to ‘Turaiyir’ with appropriate 
adjectival clauses reminiscent of the bathing ghat {turai) or ford 
suggested by the name of the holy places (Turaiyar), and the last 
line except for the first word is repeated as a prayer for Tapas. 


30. V. 11. 
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Verse No. 10 alone especially its first two lines do not follow this 
pattern prima facie, suggesting by that very breach that this may 
be an interpolation by those who thought there must be a refer- 
ence to Brahma and Visnu in this verse. 


The hymn No. 14 contains 12 verses. The verses inclusive 
of the benedictory verse follow one and the same pattern and end 
with the chorus-like phrase “Ivaralatu illaiy6 piranar)’’—Is there 
no Lord but He?’ The first two lines in these verses refer to 
Ararar himself or his mind as having complete reliance on God 
and none else. The third line is a reference to ‘Paccil Acciramam’, 
the name of the temple. The fourth line is an interrogation or 
an interjection: ‘Is there no Lord but He, if He were not to help 
or save us!’ Verses Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 8,9, 10, 11 and 12 follow 
this pattern. Of these, verse No. 8 is addressed to the poet’s mind 
and therefore verse No. 4 which is also addressed to his mind and 
in that way a reference to the poet himself, may be said to con- 
form to this pattern. Verses 5 and 7 are not modelled on this 
scheme; the 5th refers in its first line to Tripuradahanam and to 
God’s help to His devotees, whilst the 7th is a description of God 
adorning Himself with skull and dancing on the grave yard. If 
these two are omitted, one gets only 10 verses. In some verses 
God is described as ‘Atikal’ and in others as ‘Paramar’, the Lord 
and the Beyond. Even as ‘Punitan’ and ‘Alakan’ alternatingly 
formed a pattern of verses in hymn No. 9, perhaps originally 
there was am alternating pattern in this hymn as well, and there 
will be no difficulty in rearranging the verses on this pattern. 


The 16th hymn on ‘Kalayanallir’ also reveals a general 
scheme of its own. The first two lines give a puranic story of the 
Lord either of His destroying the evil or His blessing the Good, 
and the last two lines give beautiful descriptions of Man and 
Nature of the holy place: ‘If you ask what is the city of the 
Lord who has performed this great deed of Grace, it is Kalaya- 
nallar of such beauty’’—that is the pattern of the sentence occu~ 
ring in every verse. The first gives the story of the penance of 
the Mother Goddess, the third that of CandéSvara, the fourth that 
of the playful covering of the eyes of the Lord by the entwining 
hands of the Goddess, the 5th that of Tripuradahana, the 6th of 
the destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice, the 7th the destruction of the 
pride of Ravana, the 9th burning of Kama, the 10th of Brahma’s 
worship, the llth that of the Lord’s begging—that is, all these 
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give only one story each. The second and the eight verses, how- 
ever, give more than one story. The first two lines therein in 
verse No. 2 may be said to introduce some unity by connecting 
these stories by way of contrast. Asura Jalandhara was killed 
and the same weapon which killed him was conferred on the wor- 
shipful Visnu as a gift whilst the Lord hurled his weapons on the 
proud Indra and Andhaka. The 8th verse is really a problem; it 
refers, to the pillar of Fire, which form, the Lord assumed in the 
presence of the conceited Visnu and Brahma, to the Lord adorn- 
ing his crown with the crescent and to the drinking of the poison. 
Unless one strains a good deal, a unity may not be easily percei- 
ved. Sombody having the pattern of Campantar’s poem must 
have thought that the reference to Brahma and Visnu must suc- 
ceed the verse immediately after the other verse describing 
Ravana. In this connection, one may usefully be reminded of 
the tradition about Vellipattu—the interpolations by Velliam- 
palat tampiran of Dharmapuram in Tévaram.%! 


In hymn No. 17, every last line states that the Lord’s place 
is our Tirunavalir; the 2nd line or the third line refers to Vennei- 
nallir where God saved Arirar—“Venneinalliril vaittennai alun- 
kontar’’. The terms ‘Vennei nallir’ and ‘Navalar’ do not find 
place in v. 2 though the verse describes in more detail the story 
of the Saviour. The heading ‘Venneinallir and Navalar’ does 
not, therefore, fit in with this verse. If this verse is omitted, one 
has only ten verses. 


The hymn No. 19, as it stands at present, is against the 
scheme of ten verses. ‘His place is Tiruninriyixr’—Itamavatu 
or itamAm or itam Tiruninriyairé”’—that is the pattern of the sen- 
tence in every verse. Verse No. 10 has the other form, ‘Ur Tiru- 
ninriyar’. In verse No. 3, the form, ‘Itam Tiruninsiyar’ occurs; 
but, whereas in other verses ‘Itam’ occurs in the fourth line and 
Tiruninriyér also in the same line, in this verse, whilst the word 
Tiruninriyir occurs in its proper place in the fourth line, the 
word ‘Itam’ occurs in the third line instead of in the fourth line. 
ff Arirar’s love of natural scenery is taken into consideration, 
one will be tempted to omit the tenth verse rather than the third, 
so as to reduce the numbers of verses to ten. 


31. Campantar's Maraikkatu hymn ‘Vifaittévar’ and Kampa Rimayagam, 
etc. 
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The hymn No. 30 comes next with its extra verse. The last 
sentence in every verse is a sort of chorus or ‘pallavi7—‘How 
sweet is He when we think of Him!’ The third line describes the 
Kokuti (or the jasmine), the temple itself being named after this 
flower. The second line mentions the place ‘Karuppariyalir’, 
with its descriptions which sometimes begin in the first line itself. 
Verse No. 7 differs from this pattern in that, the first line contains 
an advice addressed to the world at large; and this may be 
omitted. In this hymn also, as in the hymns of Campantar 
there is one verse referring to Visnu and Brahma and another to 
the Jains and Buddhists. 


The hymn No. 34, the famous Tiruppukalar hymn, contains 
11 verses. These verses are addressed to the brother poets of the 
age, usually singing the vain glories of erratic men. Ariirar as- 
sures them in the first two lines that even if they attribute in their 
verses all grand qualities to those who have them not, those men 
will never condescend to give them anything. Ararar, in the third 
line and sometimes in the second line, also advises them to sing 
the glory of the Lord. In the fourth line he affirms that there is 
no doubt whatever about those singing the praises of the Lord 
reaching Sivaléka in the next birth. ‘‘Yatum aiyuravillaiyé’’ is 
the ending of every verse. The contrast between the poet’s im- 
aginary description and the cruel reality is emphasised in every 
verse. This is the general pattern. Werse No. 10 does not specfi- 
cally mention the contrast. It describes only the poet’s hyper- 
bole without even suggesting the reality of ugliness and meanness 
as in other verses. But so is verse No. 3. In verse No. 10, how- 
ever, the use of the word ‘Kalaru’ may at first sight seem to be 
not very happy, but perhaps Ararar feels that the poets by sheer 
contrast bring home poignantly the truth of the world. No breach 
of pattern need be felt; it may be that the darker and more reals- 
tic side of the picture is there, in an implied sense. The verse 
No. 9 repeats the words ‘Karru nallan@ found in verse No. 3 and 
it repeats the idea of Kama found in verse No. 10. The singing 
of the owls? reminds one of desolation; Pukalir’s fertility is 
described in terms of the owl’s song, not a very happy description, 
indeed, of fertility. In hymn No. 32, wherein’’ Arirar complains 
of isolation and desolation, he mentions the owl as the sign of 
such state. In hymn No. 50, the first verse also refers to the song 


32. Pottilantaika] pittarap pukalir—v. 9. 
33. V.4. 
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of the owls. The reference to the high-way robbers in verses 
Nos. 2 and 5, the appearance of desolation in verse No. 4 and the 
mention of ‘Kalli’ in verses Nos. 6 and 8 make it clear that the con- 
text in which the owl is thought of can be only that of desola- 
tion—a place in ruins — ‘‘Palampati”’.*4 If this is admitted, the 
beauty of the fertile Pukalir described in the last verse of the 


hymn, fits ill with the description of the owl’s song. Hence verse 
No. 9 may be omitted. 


vi 


Hymn No. 36 is composed as the speech of the woman to 
whose doors the Lord goes to beg. All the verses end with the 
phrase ‘‘Araniya vitankaré” — The natural unsculptured Beauty 
of the Forest’. They express their fear of His serpents and other 
articles of adornment and beg of Him not to bring them along 
with Him. The first line of verse No. 3 speaks of the Lord in 
the third person as contrasted with the other verses addressing 
Him in the second person. It is possible to suggest an emenda- 
tion; “Tiyavar’ might have been ‘Tayavir’; but even then the 
third line is neither musical nor poetical. If this is omitted one 
will have only 10 verses in this hymn. 


Hymn No. 37 on Tiravarir is what is called in Tamil ‘Tatu’ or 
‘Sandéfa’ where the pining lady-love sends messages to her love 
through the birds. C&ékkilar calls this ‘Kaikkilai’ or one sided 
love. The first two lines in every verse addressing t 
the description of Arir or its Lord and end in 
accusative case or in ‘Arirarkky’? 
two lines enumerate the sufferin 
triplets. Verse No. 7 does not 


he birds, give 
‘Arararai’ in the 
in the dative case. The last 
gs to be explained to the Lord, in 


follow this model in as far as the 
last two lines are concerned, Probably verse No. 6 does not also 


give three types of sufferings; but the states of the growth of the 
suffering can be easily distinguished as (1) ‘sight of the Lord, (2) 
growing of the fire of love and (3) its consuming the body. In 
any case the word ‘um’ has a conjunctive force, but not so the 
‘um’ in verse No. 7 which refers to only one suffering, Further 
‘Ténalankonta tén vantukal’, ‘Panalankonta? etc., fall flat. Hence 
this verse No. 7 may be safely omitted. 


Hymn No. 39 is the famous Tiruttontattokai. 
had already been explained as an exception. 


34. V.1, 


This hymn 
Verse No, 10, as 
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contrasted with the other verses referring to specific devotees re- 
fers to devotees in general. When the full implications of the 
10th verse are realised, it is not possible to reject it as an inter- 
polation. Even during the times of Nampiyantar Nampi, there 
were these eleven verses. At least withreference to hymn No. 2, 
which we considered to be an exception to the rule of singing ten 
verses, it can be said that the last verse has no connection with 
the verses that have preceded it; but such doubts cannot arise 
with reference to this hymn. Therefore, it should be looked upon 
as an exception to Arirar’s scheme of ten verse. 


In hymn No. 40, verses Nos. 8 and 10 do not follow the 
general pattern found therein of piling up the accusative cases, 
in the first four lines. Perhaps the pattern should not be taken 
in such a detailed way. But verse No. 9 is really difficult; it 
repeats ‘Cataiyanai® and the phrase ‘‘Tunivigiya tiyamolit tontai- 
vay nallar tanilan kanvalarum” does not make excellent poetry 
worthy of Ararar. If this is omitted the total verses here also 
will be ten. 


The first two lines in every verse in hymn No. 43 refer to the 
beggar’s part, the Lord plays; and they ask implicitly or expli- 
citly: ‘How are the devotees to live if their Lord is a Beggar!’ 
The second two lines describe the Mutukunram and its natural 
scenery. Verses Nos. 4 and 9 are not of this pattern. A reference 
to the 4th line of the verse No. 9 makes it clear that the thrid 
line does not go along with ‘mutti’ of line 4. The subject of ‘mutti’ 
is not clear. In verse No. 4, the third and the fourth lines form 
a description of the Lord of Mutukuuram and there are many 
places where the description of the Lord takes the place of the 
description of a city, in Tévaram. Therefore, it is verse No. 9, 
which is not intelligible with its “Cetti nin katali; attum in cil 
pali; and mutti tola’’, that has to be omitted. 


Hymn No. 45 has the pattern of repeating the first word of 
every line suggesting thereby surprise or wonder or certainty. 
The verse No. 6 repeats the words already repeated in verse No. 1. 
It is probably a variation or a different reading of the first verse. 
If this is omitted the hymn will contain only ten verses. A study 
of hymn No. 99 will help us to understand this position. 


35. C.f. 1st and 3rd lines. 
T. 8 
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In every verse of the hymn No. 46 there is a request for 
luxuries of life. But the verse No. 3 does not contain any such 
request. Probably for this reason, this has no place in this hymn. 


In hymn No. 51, Ardrar pines for the sight of the Lord 
of Tiruvarir. The last line of every verse chimes like a chorus, 
*Pirintirukkén en Arar Iraivanaiyé’. In the first three lines, he 
condemns himself for being away from the Lord. Verses Nos. 2 
and 7 do not refer to Arirar in the first three lines except for the 
last phrases in the third lines. But this need not be considered a 
breach of a pattern as long as the fourth line is all right. In the 
absence of any breach of a pattern, one may search for any 
unpoetic repetition. Verses 5 and 9 repeat the reference to 
Brahma and Visnu and one of these, possibly verse No. 5 which 
certainly does not rise to the poetic heights of verse No.9, has to 
be omitted. It must be said, repetitions of ideas and puranic 
Stories are not unknown even in Arirar’s verse, though in this 
hymn one is on firmer grounds on rejecting verse No. .5, because 
one relies on a comparison of poetic worth. 


Hymn No 56 contains 1] verses and it is a very difficult to 
decide which has to be omited. If the pattern of piling up the 
accusative cases in each is considered, the fourth verse may seem 
to be a breach; but, the first verse which is specifically mentioned 
in Periyapuranam is also very much like this fourth verse. Speak- 
ing subjectively, this present writer does not see much of poetic 
beauty or feeling in verse No. 7 which repeats in addition a 
phrase ‘Vittilanku’®* for the sake of ‘etukai’. Therefore, it may 
be concluded that it was not originally there in this hymn. 


In hymn No. 57, perhaps, verse No. 10 had been interpolated 
for introducing a reference to Jains and Buddhists, since in the 
previous verses reference had been made to Visnu and Ravana. 
“Truntun térarum ninrun camanum” is a phrase from Gampan- 
tar’s poems. The descriptions have no ring of sincerity, Verse 
No. 11 repeats the story of Tripura told with force in verse No. 5. 
If these two are omitted the hymn will leave only 10 verses, 


In hymn No. 59, the verses pile up the description of the 
Lord in accusative cases and end by saying ‘Is it possible to for- 
get Him? The verse No. 4 states “Vaitta cintaiyunté, manna- 


36. G.f. lines 1 and 3. 
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munté, matiyunté, vitiyin payanunté”’ whose significance is all too 
patent to mislead any one. The verse No, 5 is an elaboration on 
this model by some one who wanted to outdo Ariarar. ‘“‘Cerivun 
tél manat tarreli vuntél térrat talvarufi cikkana vuntél, magivun- 
tél maru maippirap puntél vandal mércellum vaficanai untél, 
porivan talceyum ponmalark konrai ponpd luficatai mézpunain 
tinai, arivun teyuta lattuyi runté yari ranai magakkalu mamé” 
piled up in the first, second and fourth lines with no claim for 
perspicuity. If this is omitted the hymn will contain ten verses. 


In hymn No. 61, the third lines refer to the Mother Goddess 
worshipping the Lord; the first two lines mention the other 
characteristics of God, and the fourth lines are but the chimings 
of a chorus—“Kampan emmanaik kanak kan atiyén perravaré” 
Verse No. 10 is not according to this pattern, since all the three 
lines give the story of the worship of the Mother Goddess without 
any reference to the other characteristics of the Lord. The verse 
is really good; perhaps it has’ been composed by one who wanted 
to describe the puranic story in greater detail. 


Vill 


In hymn No. 67, though the verses look like objective state- 
ments, they are really expressions of subjective experience. 
Therefore, the mere piling up of puranic stories can have no 
place, and verse 9 seems to be, on this score, out of tune with the 
ring of other verses. 


In hymn No. 69, Arirar refers in every verse to himself and 
prays for the removal of his misery; the expression, “‘Patutuyar 
kalaiyay pacupata parajicutaré” occurs at the end of every verse 
almost like a chorus. But verse No. 4 introduces a variation, 
“Patuver karelay pacupata paraficutaré’’—‘“‘Bless me, who is sing- 
ing your praises.” This verse repeats Arirar’s reference to his 
singing of Tiruppukal in verse No. 2. The music of assonance is 
attempted at the cost of its meaning in this verse No. 4 and 
therefore this may be taken as not to have been originally in this 
hymn. 


In hymn No. 72, one may first feel that the second verse is 
sacrificing sense, for a jingling assonance of ‘arakam’ in phrases 
like ‘“‘Aravuri irantavan’’. But ‘‘Naravuri irantavan’’ is the reading 
suggested which makes good sense. Probably for many verses we 
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are not having the correct reading. Therefore, in this hymn it is. 
difficult to decide which verse has to be omitted. 


The 73rd hymn also contains eleven verses. The first verse 
is unlike other verses in that there is no self condemnation there, 
asin the following. Again theverse No. 5 which may be inter- 
preted asa special plea for God’s pity on the poet based on his. 
innocence does not fit in with the scheme of self condemnation. 
But it is not clear whether we are having the correct reading for 
some of the verses here. In the absence of a correct reading it is. 
difficult to decide. The author of Periyapuranam, does not men- 
tion the initial line. He speaks as ‘Tiruppatikankal’®? in plural; 
probably the word ‘Patikam’ means not a hymn but a verse in 
this reference. If he meant more than one hymn, there must 
have been 20 verses of which only 11 are available; nine verses 
on the pattern of the first must be missing. 


Taking hymn No. 77 for consideration, one finds that the 
verse No. 10 repeats what is found in the first line of verse No. 11. 
A repetition may be found in an ‘antati? composition but this is 


not one such. This verse probably had been introduced to bring 
in the story of Visnu and Brahma. 


In hymn No. 89, the verse No. 9 seems to be giving elaborate 
details of the story of Cankili and Arirar—somewhat more detail- 
ed than one may expect inthis hymn. This verse must have been 
in existence even during the days of Cékkilar who it may be said, 
has based this part of Arirar’s story on this verse. Or, it may be 


that on the basis of Cékkilar, somebody has introduced this detail 
in this verse. 


In hymn No. 93, it is very difficult to decide upon the verse 
to be omitted. If the verses are taken to be referring to puranic 
stories and events, verse No. 8 which seems to describe the adorn- 
ments of the Lord rather than give the puranic stories, may be 
omitted. It is possible to interpret this verse as referring to the 

_Puranic events but in that case it must be taken to be repeating 
the story of the tearing away of the elephant already mentioned 
in verse No. 2 and the story that followed after that mentioned 
in verse No. 5, the defeat of the rsis of Darukavana, who, enraged 


37. Tatut., 123, 
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at the Lord going naked to beg at the doors of their wives, sent 
the deer, fire etc., all of which the Lord neutralized. In this case, 
one has to omit it on the score of reception when such repetition 
is not a pattern of the hymn. 


In hymn No. 95, the verses speak of the devotees in the plu- 
ral including therein the poet himself. Verses Nos. 2 and 11, 
however, speak of the poet in the first person. The verse No. 11 
is the last verse and as usual it gives the name of the poet. There 
might have been a variant reading for this verse. As already 
stated the last verses cannot be omitted. The second verse simply 
repeats ‘‘En kan kontir niré palip pattir”’ which occurs in the last 
verse, when there is no such pattern of repetition in the other 
verses. Further it states that the poet has committed no wrong 
whatsoever—a statement which is against the trend of his poems— 
c.f. hymn No. 55 and his principle — “Kurram ceyyinum kunam 
ena-k karutum kolkai’’. The phrase ‘marraikkan’ in this verse 
No. 2 is mentioned by Oékkilar. Or, it may be that this verse was 
composed by others following the verse of Cékkilar. 


In hymn No. 98, the first two fines in every verse describe 
the Lord and the last two lines, the place where the Temple is 
situated. Verse No. 4 may be brought within this pattern. It is 
verse No. 10 which has to be omitted since the idea of Cenkanan 
as found in verse 11, is repeated herein, and since it might have 
been introduced by those who thought that a reference to Ravana 
was necessary. 


Hymn No. 99 gives in the first two lines of every verse, pur- 
Anic stories and asks why these events took place. The story of 
Manmata is given in verses 7 and 9. These verses are almost a 
replica of each other except for the initial words and for a slight 
difference in line 4. As the 9th verse is more in accordance with 
the established practice of assonance than its altered form in the 
7th verse, it might be taken to have been the original verse rather 


than the 7th. 
IX 


One has to confess, one is here in the land of conjecture ex- 
cept in a few cases like hymn No. 99. The difficulty may be ex- 
plained with reference to a hymn which has only ten verses, for 
instance hymn No, 54. In that hymn, verse No. 8 is addressed 
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to the Lord but in the middle of this verse, the poet turns to his 
own mind only to end with his address to the Lord, which forms 
a kind of chorus at the end of every verse of this hymn. This is 
not a case of any breach of a pattern. Perhaps the abrupt chan- 
ges reflect truly the confusion of the poet’s misery. It is verse 
No. 2 which repeats “Tiruvatip pilaiyén’” without making any 
clear sense in any of its lines — perhaps an attempt to sing on 
the model of verse No. 1 —- that seems to be omitted. Even the 
reference to Cankili is not clear. If this is omitted this hymn will 
have only nine verses, one verse having been already lost to us. 
It is not argued that this should be omitted; it is pointed out 
only for the purpose of explaining the difficulties in the way. 


This examination has proceeded on the assumption that 
where there is a repetition of ideas or words without any poetic 
effect, in.such repetitions they may not be the work of Ardrar. 
As a check we have Periyapuranam which in some cases refers to 
particular verses and Nampiyantar Nampi Tiruvantati. If verses 
have been referred to by these earlier works it will be difficult to 
set them aside as interpolations. The other assumption is that 
when a hymn follows a particular pattern, any verse which does 
not fit in with that pattern will have to be looked upon with sus- 
Picion. But one has to be on one’s guard in deciding upon the 
pattern; one must avoid the temptation of imagining too detailed 
a pattern. A third source of suspicion which may after all turn 
out to be baseless, hovers around verses referring to Visnu or 
Jains on the pattern of Campantar’s hymns. Perhaps it is the 
fourth assumption of poetic worth of a verse ~ purely a personal 
prediliction inspite of all reasons given — that really decides the 
matter. It is not claimed that the judgements are final. A case,’ 
it is hoped, has been made for re-examining the verses of these 
hymns with a suspicion that there may be in them verses not 
sung by Arirar. Nothing more is claimed and that is why in our 
studies in the following pages we do not omit references to the 
verses here suspected to be interpolations. 


CHAPTER V 
THE LIFE OF NAMPI ARURAR—THE TRADITION 
I 


The life of Nampi Ararar assumes great significance in Saiva 
Philosophy. It is said to represent by some, the sakha marga, 
the way of worshipping God as one’s friend. 


Civajiana Cittiyar—Cupakkam, describes four ways of attain- 
ing God, the path of the servant, the path of the good son, the 
path of the friend and the path of truth. These are equated 
with Carya, Kriya, Yoga and Jiiana Margas. 


The path of the servant consists in sweeping the temple of 
the Lord, painting the ground with cow dung, gathering flowers 
and making them into various kinds of garlands for the Lord, 
singing hymns in His praise, setting up and lighting the temple 
lamps, preparing temple gardens, falling at the feet of Saivites 
and doing their biddings.? 


The path of the good son is explained as going with sweet 
smelling flowers, incense, light, bathing materials and food, per- 
forming the five purifications, conceiving and contemplating upon 
the seat, the image and the inner light of the image, performing 
worship out of pure love, praising, and conducting the ceremonies 
in the sacrificial fire with reverence every day.® 


The path ot the friend is the conquest of the sense organs, 
the control of the inspiration and expiration of breath to such a 
great extent that the movement of the body ceases, the knowledge 
of the inner seats of yéga and their internal ways of action, the 
realisation of their significance, going up the passage of yoga and 
reaching the sphere of the moon in the body and from there 
allowing the nectar to flow up to the brim into one’s body, con- 
templating on the Absolute light and performing completely the 
yoga of eight parts.4 


1. C.C., V. 270. 3. Did., V. 272. 
2. Ibid., V. 271: 4. Ibid., V. 273. 
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The path of truth consists in the knowledge of all Sastras, 
philosophies and religions, the rejection of varied ways other 
than the jfiana marga, realisation of jfiana of the good path, 
which, analysing the characteristic features of pasu (the soul), 
pati (God), and paga (the fetter) shows the way to the attainment 
of Paragiva, the resulting absence of any quest after the knower, 


the known and the knowledge and the final communion with 
Siva.5 


It is said that the life of Appar represents the path of the 
servant, the life of Campantar, the path of the good son, the life 
of Arirar, the path of the friend and the life of Manikkavacakar, 
the path of truth. But this cannot be accepted as the final con- 
clusion of the Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy. Tirukkalirruppatiyar® 
has no doubt whatever that all these saints reached the highest 
stage of spiritual development, viz., oneness with God. But 
Civafiina Cittiyar, which describes these four paths, explains them 
as four different stages in the development of spiritual realisation. 
The path of the servant takes you to the world of the Lord; the 
path of the good son brings you to the presence of the Lord; the 
path of the friend gives you His form; and the path of the truth 
brings you into Advaitic relation with the Lord.” All the four 
great saints, however, attained salvation through the jfiana marga, 
though it is possible to differentiate in that path of truth itself, 
these four varieties of approach, all finally blossoming into the 
flower of realisation. It is in this sense that we can speak of the 
life of Nampi Ararar as exemplifying the path of friendship. Cék- 
kilar emphasises this by referring to the name of Nampi Aritrar as 
Tampiran Télar® and speaking of ail the activities of Nampi Arérar 
as yéga.® 


Ir 


Apart from this, the poems of Arirar, being the outpourings 
of his heart, have to be interpreted in relation to the events of his 
life. His hymns are full of references to his own life. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to have a clear picture of his life for understand- 
ing his verses aright. It is better to begin with the story of his 
life as given in Periyapuranam. This story may be next examined 
in the light of references found in Arfrar’s hymns, 


5. Ibid., V. 274. 8. Tatut., 127-129, 
6. Kalir., V.12. 9. Tatut., 181. 
7. G.C., V. 270. 
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Cekkilar begins his Puranam with the narration of events 
which happened on the top of the Mountain Kailas before Ararar 
was born in this world. The story is that he fell in love with two 
ladies of Parvati’s retinue, whilst gathering flowers.” Alalacun- 
tarar, that is the name which our poet bore in his previous birth 
there," was, therefore, sent to this world for the fulfilment of his 
desires.12 At his request, the Lord promised to save him from 
the ephemeral pleasures of the world. There are people who 
consider this as an interpolation in Periyapuranam. It is not 
necessary to go into this vexed question; for, we are not very 
much concerned with the previous birth of the saint. Beyond 
stating that our poet, as a Saivite, was a believer in the theory of 
Karma and transmigration of souls, we can make no scientific 
statements about his previous birth with the help of the hymns 


he had sung. 


lil 


The story of Arirar is given in Tatuttatkonta Puranam, 
Eyarkin Kalikkama Nayanar Puranam, Kalarzisrarivar Nayanar 
Puranam and the last Vellanaic carukkam of Periyapuranam. 


Artrar belonged to Tirumunaippati Natu and was born in the 
city of Tirunavalir’. His father was Cataiyanar and mother 
Icaifidniyar.4 He was named (Nampi) Arirar after the God of 
Tiruvarir.5 The chief of Tirumunaippati Natu, Naracinka- 
munaiyaraiyar, was captivated by the beauty of this child and he 
brought him up in his own place.46 When Arirar came to be of 
the marriageable age, his parents made arrangements for getting 
him married to the daughter of Sadangavi (Sad anga vit) Sivac- 
cariyar of Puttir7 Before the marriage could be performed, 
Siva Himself came in the form of an old Brahmin and protested 
against the marriage of Arirar, whom he claimed as his slave.18 
To prove his preposterous story of one Brahmin becoming a slave 
of another Brahmin, he produced before the assembly of learned 


10. Tirumalai., 24, 25, 14, Jbid., 3. 
11. Tirumalai., 22, 15. Ibid., 4. 
12, Tirumalai., 27. 16. dbid., 5. 
12a, Tirumalai., 29. 17. Ibid., 7. 
13. Tatut., 1, 2. 18. Zbid., 37. 
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Brahimns, the original deed of slavery duly signed by Arirar’s 
grand-father and attested by witnesses of that age1® The signa- 
tures were compared and the assembly had to decide that the 
document was genuine and valid.2 It was mentioned therein. 
that this old Brahmin who claimed Arirar as his slave belonged 
to Tiruvenneinallir and every one assembled there was anxious 
to know where he resided. The old man led them all and disap- 
peared at the entrance to the temple of Tiruvarutturai2! At the 
time of the enquiry, Ararar at first abused the old man and tore 
off the copy of the document. Therefore, Siva now praised him 
as ‘Van Tontan’— ‘The stubborn slave’ — and declared that the 
best form of worship He loved was the song.22 He bade Arirar 
begin singing by using his very word of abuse ‘Pitta’ — ‘the 
madman’ — and Nampiyariirar sang the first hymn beginning 
with ‘Pitta piraiciti.”2%, “Is it fair to deny after having become 
your slave?’ — that is the strain (chorus) of the verses Cékkilar 
calls this hymn, “Peritim Tiruppatikam,’’?? ‘the great hymn,’ 
because of the great revolution effected in Arirar, 


From there, the poet naturally went to his place of birth, 
Tirunavalir, and sang a hymn in praise of the Lord of the temple 
there.™ In obedience to the command of the Lord that he should 
go about the world singing His praises, Ararar started on a 
pilgrimage. 


The first place visited by Arirar was Tirutturaiyar.2e He 
sang there the hymn beginning with “‘Malaiyar aruvi’’®’. In every 
one of the verses of this hymn, the poet desired that the path of 
Tapas (Sacrifice) might be shown to him. Periyapuranam des- 
cribes this hymn as the hymn obstructing the path of births — 
*Pavanerikku vilakkakum Tiruppatikam”? .%8 


After visiting various temples of the Lord, he thought of 
Citamparam. He crossed the Pennar (Pennaiyayu), reached the 


19. Ibid., 59, 60. 24, Ibid., 78. 
20. Ibid., 61, 62. 25. Ibid., 76. 
2\. Ibid., 65. 26. Ibid., 79. 
22. Ibid., 70. 27. H. 13. 
22a, Ibid., 73, 74. 28. Tatut., 79. 


23. Ibid., 74. 
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outskirts of Tiruvatikai which was the place where Saint Appar 
-worked with his hoe or ulavarappatai’ and was so overcome by a 
feeling of reverence that he dared not even set his foot on such 
a sacred soil. He remained in the Cittavata mutt. Whilst he 
was asleep, Siva in the form of an old Brahmin, came and laid 
Himself down with His feet touching the head of Ararar. Arfrar 
woke up and protested. The old man begged him to be excused 
for not knowing the direction because of His old age. But this 
kind of kicking on the head was repeated so many times that 
Ararar exploded: ‘Who art thou?’ Then the old man disappe- 
ared saying, ‘Don’t you know me?’ Only then the truth of divine 
presence dawned on Arirar and he sang the hymn, “Is there any 
‘one who does not know his Lord???—“Tammanai ariyata catiyar 
ularé’2® ending each verse with the interrogation, ‘Will 1] slight 
“the Lord of Tiruvatikai even for a second?”’s? 


After bathing in the river Ketilam, Ararar worshipped the 
temples at Tirumanikkuli, and Tiruttinainakar where he sang the 
hymn No, 64 beginning with “‘Nigu tankiya”, advising therein his 
mind to take refuge into the.sprout of Siva—‘Sivakkoluntu’. 


He entered the temple Citamparam, through the northern 
gate.. He was moved by the sight of the divine dance and sang 
a hymn praising his own birth as the most blissful because it gave 
him this great opportunity of worshipping the dance. Unfortu- 
nately this hymn is not available for our study. A voice was 
heard from the Heaven directing Arirar to proceed to Tiruvarir.®4 


The poet crossed the Coleroon (Kollitam) and approached 
Cikali. He could not set foot on the holy soil of that city where 
Campantar was born. Whilst on the outskirts of that city, the 
Lord appeared to him on the sacred bull along with his consort 
and the poet sang the hymn No. 58 beginning with ‘‘Catalum 
pirattalum”’, describing therein the vision as the very vision of 
Kailas. Cékkilar describes this hymn as ‘‘Pan tarum innicai pay- 
inra Tiruppatikam’’—‘the hymn of the music full of ragas or 
melody’. 


After offering his worship at Cikali, our poet passed through 
Tirukkélakka, Tiruppunokir and various other shrines. The great 


29. H. 38. 31. Ibid., 108. 
30. Tatut., 82-88. 32. Ibid., 113. 
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Kaviri river was reached and our saint worshipped Mayilatuturai, 
Amparmakalam and Tiruppukalir and reached near Tiruvarir. 
The people of Tiruvarur were informed by Siva of the approach 
of the poet and they went in a body and gave him a royal wel- 
come, At the sight of this reception, Arirar sang the hymn 
beginning with, “‘Karaiyum katalum’’,3? ending each verse with 
the plea, ‘The Lord resides at Tiruvarir: ascertain from Him 
whether He will accept us as well’, That is the burden of every 
verse in this hymn. Here Cékkilar observes that our poet reached 
the entrance of the shrine singing, ‘‘Canta icaip patikankal’’®4 
hymns of rhythm and music’. 


Cekkildr describes at this stage, the episode of love, in all its 
poetic glory. Paravaiyar, one of the common women, and a vir- 
gin, came to worship at the temple of Tiruvarar and Arirar fell 
in love with her. Paravaiyar was not unwilling and she became 
love-sick, Arirar looked upon her as the very embodiment of 
Siva’s grace. Both were married and they led a life of happiness 
and piety. The devotees of the Lord conferred the title of ‘Tam- 
piran Télar’ (the friend of the Lord) on Ariarar.35 


On another day, Arirar came to worship at the temple. At 
the entrance, there was a mantapam of a grove called ‘Tévaciri- 
yan’ where sat assembled all the saints of this world. Ardirar 
mentally prayed for serving them and begged of the Lord to make 
him fit for such a service. The Lord revealed to him their great- 
ness and directed him to sing their praises. He was not sure how 
to begin. Lord’s voice was there heard: “Start with the line 
*Tillai val antanartam atiyarkkum atiyén’’.36 In obedience to the 
divine command, our poet composed the famous ‘Tiruttontatto- 
kai’ hymn No. 39. Periyapuranam is really the story of the saints 
enumerated in this famous hymn. Cékkildr tries to impress the 
greatness of the message of this hymn by narrating the story of 
its birth in 15 verses.36* He calls this hymn as Ithe true hymn of 
broad or universal outlook and love.27 Thus ends the Tatuttat- 
konta Puranam of Periyapuranam. , , 


33. H. 73. 36. 
34. Tatut., 123. 
35. Ibid., 129. 


Ibid., 199. 
36a. Ibid., 189-203. 
37. Zbid., 201, 202. 
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The next part of the story of Ardrar is continued in Eyarkén 
Kalikkama Nayanar Puranam. There was a Vellala called Kun- 
taiyir Kilir who was supplying Ararar with grains and other 
necessaries of life. A great famine came and the Vellala was at 
his wit’s end. The Lord appeared in a dream and informed him 
of the gift of a mountain of grains. The problem was how to 
transport all the grains to Tiruvarir. Ararar worshipped at the 
temple at Tirukkélili which is near _Kuntaiyir and begged of the 
Lord by singing a Tiruppatikam beginning with “Nila nina- 
intu’’,®7* begging the Lord therein to help him to transport this 
grain to Tirwvarir, so that Paravai might no longer suffer. Periya- 

‘puranam tells us that the Pitas carried overnight all this moun- 
tain of paddy to Tiruvarir, where at the request of Paravaiyar all 
the residents took as much as they wanted from the great store. 


Whilst Ararar was thus worshipping at the temple of Tiru- 
varir, Kétpuli Nayanar requested him to pay a visit to his place, 
viz., Nattiyattankuti, After worshipping various temples on the 
way, Ararar reached Nattiyattankuti, which was adorned by Két- 
puli in a befitting manner, for welcoming the saint. Kéotpuli 
worshipped the saint and arranged for a great feast. He brought 
his two children Cinkati and Vanappakai and begged the saint 
to accept them as his servants. Our poet accepted them as his 
own daughters. He went to worship the temple at Tirunaitiyat- 
tankuti and in the hymn sung there beginning with ‘Pin nan’,3® 
the poet refers to Kétpuli and Cinkati. 


From there he reached Valivalam, where he sang the hymn 
No. 67. Therein he says that he had the vision of the Lord who 
was fond of the hymns of Campantar and Navukkaraiyar,‘° 
Cékkilar mentions here that our poet had composed this hymn by 
weaving into music the all-pervasive Tamil garland.” 


Arirar returned to Tiruvarir. The Pankuni Uttara festival 
was fast approaching and Paravaiyar had no money for welcom- 
ing the pilgrims. Arirar had to think of bringing gold and he 
went to the temple at Tiruppukalir and sang a hymn expressing 


37a. H, 20. 40. H. 67:5. 
38, Byar., 24-28. 41. Byar., 43. 
39. H.15. : 
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his desire of getting gold from Him. But, this hymn is lost to us. 
Returning after worship, he felt so fatigued that he fell asleep on 
the cloth he spread out on the ground after arranging as his pillow 
the bricks lying there for the construction of the temple. When 
he woke up, he found to his great surprise that all the bricks had 
been turned into pure gold. Hethen sang the famous ‘Tiruppu- 
kalir’ hymn beginning with ‘Tammaiyé pukalntu’® declaring 
unto the world that God would give here and now unequalled 
happiness. Cékkilar describes this hymn as a musical garland of 
sweet words.4#® On his way, whilst he was approaching Tirup- 
panuaiyir, he had the vision of the great dance of Siva. He went 
into the temple there and sang the hymn beginning with ‘Mata 
malikai’“* giving expression to the joy of his vision: ‘‘He is indeed 
the beautiful, He the dancer!’? Cékkilar describes this hymn as 
‘the hymn which the world received for. being saved.“* Arirar 
returned to Tiruvarir with the gold bricks in great joy and lived 
in peace with Paravaiyar at Tiruvarir, 


Vv. 


Again, Arirar started on a pilgrimage. He visited the great 
temple at Nanunilam, built, as stated in the last verse of the hymn 
which the poet sang there, by the Cdla king Kéccenkanan.4¢ 
Cekkilar describes the hymn as the garland of Tamil.4? From 
‘there he went to Tiruvilimilalai welcomed by the Brahmins of 
that place. The hymn No. 88 sung here begs the Lord who had 
given coins daily to Campantar and Appar with the desire of 
listening to the music of Tamil, to shower His grace on Arirar 
as well. Periyapuranam describes it as the garland of pure Tamil 
words of expansion.*® The temple at Tiruvaficiyam was sung in 
hymn No. 76, when our poet worshipped the Lord there. Cékkilar 
calls this the hymn of no blot. Ararar reached Aricirkaraip 
puttir but went to worship at Citticcaram temple at Tirunarai- 
yar. From there he returned to Puttir welcomed by the Saivites. 
In verse 6 of the hymn No. 9 of this temple, Ararar refers to the 
story of Pukalttunai Nayanar,. Tiruvdvatuturai situated on his 


42. H. 34. 46. H. 98: 11. 
43. Byar., 51. 47. Byar., 56. 
44. H. 87. 48. Byar., 59. 
45. Byar., 53. 49. Byar., 60. 
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way received the hymn No. 66, which immortalises amongst 
others, the story of Kiéccenkanan.5? ‘The munificent hymn of a 
garland of Tamil words’—so says Cékkilar in praise of this hymn.®? 
The various temples on the southern bank of Kaviri were visited 
and Ararar finally came to Tiruvitaimarutir. In the hymn No. 60, 
sung there, he requested the Lord to show him the way of escape. 
This is described in Periyapuranam as containing sweet flowers of 
Tamil words.52 Tirunakéccuram was sung on his way, in hymn 
No. 99. Geékkilar calls this the ever-expanding hymn.5? Ardrar 
is said to have visited Sivapuram but there is no hymn for that 
temple available. After worshipping at various temples, he came 
to Tirukkalaiyanallir where he sang the famous hymn No. 16, 
describing the various puranic stories. 


He came to Tirukkutamikku or Kumbhakinam, Tiruvalaii- 
culi and Tirunallir and sang hymns though no hymns for these 
temples have reached us. Worshipping various other places, he 
came to Tiruccérrutturai and composed the hymn beginning with 
‘Alal nir oluki’’.44 This, Cékkilar calls, the hymn of beautiful 
words.®5 After worshipping at various temples including Kanti- 
yar, Tiruvaiyasu, Tiruppinturutti, he came to Tiruvalampolil, 
‘where the Lord appeared in a dream asking why our poet had 
forgotten Malapati.*® Arirar had a vision of the youthful beauty 
of the Lord. Our poet reached the northern bank of Kaviri and 
went to worship at Tirumalapati and sang the hymn No. 24, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Who else except yourself shall I think of hereafter?” 
Cékkilar calls this the incomparable hymn of flowers.55 Various 
other temples on both the banks of the river Kaviri were visited 
by Arirar. The Saivities of Tiruvanaikka welcomed the poet and 
he sang the hymn No. 75, where he asserted that the worshippers 
of the Lord were his Lords. In this hymn the poet sang of the 
CGéla of Urantai, offering his best necklace to the Lord which 
came to adorn the Linga brought in a pot through the Kaviri 
waters, for bathing it.57 This hymn is described in Periyapuranam 
as the hymn of pure or beautiful words.8 


50. H. 66: 2. 55. Byar., 70. 

51. Byar., 63. 55a. Byar., 72. 

52. RByar., 65. 56. Byar., 74. ; 
53. Byar., 66. 57. H. 75: 7; Eyar., 76, 77, 
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After worshipping at other temples, Ariirar reached Tirup- 
paccilacciramam. Arirar prayed for money and Cékkilar reminds 
of Arérar’s path of friendship. When no money was forthcoming 
from the Lord, he sang the hymn No. 14, wherein with disappoin- 
ted heart, he cried, “If He is not going to shower His grace on 
His servants, if He is not going to give anything, is there no other 
Lord for us?’? Periyapuranam tells us that a heap of money was 
given by the Lord at this place.6? From there, Ardrar went to 
Tiruppaifiaili, He sang the hymn No. 36. It represents the 
speeches of the woman who fell in love witn Bhiksatana, the 
beautiful person of the forest. This hymn is called by Cékkilar, 
“the hymn of rare Tamil’’.6. Tnkéyméalai and other temples were 
next visited though no hymnsare available for us. Following the 
Kaviri, our poet reached Konkunatu. 


At Pantikkotumuti, on the south bank of Kaviri, he sang the 
famous hymn No. 48, that his tongue would continue to utter the 
Pajicaksara even if he were unconscious. This hymn is celebrated 
by Periyapuranam as the saviour hymn of Purusartha on the way.® 
Passing through various temples, he reached Périr on the banks 
of the Kajici river. There he saw the vision of the Tillai dance. 
He exclaimed, ‘What else is there for attaining, after one has 
worshipped this dance of Siva?’’63 Unfortunately there is no 
hymn of this kind available for our study. ; 


Arirar went to Veficamakkatal, singing there the hymn No. 
42, describing the Cirraru, the temple and the city on its bank. 
In this hymn, he asked the Lord whether he would accept him as 
well. 


The Karkuti mountain was visited next and Ararar in the 
hymn No. 27 sung there begged of the Lord to encourage him by 
saying, ‘Fear not’. Periyapuranam speaks of our poet worshipping 
Tiruvaraimérrali and Tiru Innampar.*4 This is on the basis of 
the first verse of Tiruppurampayam hymn No. 35, where the poet 
states, “We had gone to Araimérrali and had come to stay at 
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TInnampar and our Lord had not stated anything. Therefore, Oh, 
my heart! let us start for worshipping at Purampayam’’. This 
hymn is, according to Periyapurdnam, the hymn of sweet music 
established firmly everywhere ® At Tiruppurampayam, he was 
welcomed by the Saiva worshippers. Whilst worshipping at many 
temples on the way after leaving Tiruppurampayam, the Lord 
appeared to him in the form of an old Brahmin at Tirukkitalai- 
yarrir. Ardrar enquired of the old Brahmin the way to Mutu- 
kunram and the old Brahmin disappeared saying, ‘‘This is the way 
which leads to Kitalaiyarrir’’.66 All were surprised and our poet 
gave expression to his sense of divine wonder in his hymn No. 85, 
where he exclaimed, “I do not understand this wonder of the 
Lord coming this way”’. 


After worshipping at the temple at Tirukkitalaiyarrar, Ararar 
went to Tirumutukunram and sang the hymn 43, the hymn of a 
garland of beautiful words according to Periyapuranam.® Arirar, 
according to Periyapuranam, had the intention of getting gold 
from the Lord.** The next hymn No. 63 repeatedly praising the 
Lord as Nampi was sung and Periyapuranam tells us that the 
Lord gave 12,000 gold.®° Ararar requested the Lord for the safe 
transport of this gold, whereupon, the Lord ordered him to throw 
the gold into the Manimuttaru, for being delivered at the temple 
tank at Tiruvarir, when he would reach that city.77 After thus 
assured of the livelihood for his body, Arirar thought of the liveli- 
hood for his soul and went on his way to Citamparam. On his 
way, he worshipped various temples including Katampir. At 
Citamparam, he sang the hymn No. 90 praising the vision he had 
of the Tillai dance at Périr. He gave expression to his bliss at 
the sight of this dance in every one of the verses in this hymn. 


From there he went to the Kokutikkéyil at Tirukkaruppari- 
yalir, wherein he exclaimed, ‘‘How sweet is He unto us when we 
think of Him?”? This hymn is described in Periyapuranam as 
the hymn of Truth and the garland of Tamil.” 
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He sang a hymn at Tiruppalamannippatikkarai.” Cékkilar 
describes this as the hymn of praise beyond thought.% At Tiru- 
valkoliputtir, he sang the hymn No. 57. ‘‘What shall I think of, 
forgetting this precious gem of Valkoliputtir?’’—this is the burden 
of the hymn. When Arirar reached Kanattumullar, he saw 2 
vision of the Lord and the poet sang in hymn No. 40, that he had 
seen and worshipped Him there. Cékkilar describes this as the 


hymn ruling the Heavens and the garland woven of munificent 
Tamil.7 


At Tiruvetirkolpati, he sang what Periyapuranam calls ‘Citta- 
nilait tiruppatikam’.”* The hymn No. 7 is, true to its name, 
addressed to the mind, advising it to reach Etirkolpati. 


At Vélvikkuti, he sang hymn No. 18, coupling that place 
with Tirutturutti. Periyapuranam states that Ariirar worshipped 
Siva as the Lord of the sacrifice.”? In every verse of this hymn, 


the poet exclaims, ‘Will we not serve Him, if we had known 
Him?” 


Arirar returned to Tiruvarir, worshipping on the way various 
temples. The gold has to be taken delivery at the temple tank 
and according to Periyapuranam, Ardarar sang hymn No. 25, which 
is addressed to the Lord of Mutukunzam. It begs of the Lord to 
remove the suffering and shower His blessings, in the very pre- 
sence of Paravai. In the 9th verse when the poet sang, ‘‘Kitta 
tantarulay’’—‘Oh, Dancer, please do give!’ It is said that gold 


appeared and was taken to the house of Paravaiyar.’8 


One day at Tiruvarir, he sang” explaing the characteristic 
features of the Lord in the form of rhetorical interrogations. 


VI 


Arirar started on another pilgrimage to the various temples 
with his followers. After worshipping temples surrounding Tiru- 
varir, he reached Tirunallapu. He sang H. 68, which is very 
much on the pattern of H. 57; but there®? he addressed the Lord 
as the precious gem, whereas here,®*! he addressed the Lord as the 
nectar. Cékkilar does not mention specifically this hymn. 
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At Tirukkatavég Mayanam Ararar sang the famous hymn 
beginning with ‘“Maruvar konrai’’®? and addressing the Lord 
“Peria Peruman Atikal’, the Great King. Cékkilar cslls this 
hymn as the hymn of overflowing music. At Tirukkatavir 
nearby, H. 28 was sung wherein the poet exclaims, ‘‘Where is any 
help for me except yourself?” This pathetic cry makes Cékkilar 
label this hymn, “Maru irat tami] malai’’—‘the loving (wet) 
garland of sweet fragrance’. 


At Valampuram, Ardrar sang H. 72, which Cekkilar thinks is 
full of rhythmic words: ‘“Uraiyécaippatikam”.** Tiruccaykkatu 
received a hymn from Arirar, according to Cékkilar, which how- 
ever has not reached us.56 


Tiruvenkatu received H. 6, wherein the poet as explained in 
the last verse of the hymn asks a number of questions of the 
Lord’s activities. 


Hymn 97 was sung at Nanipal]i and Cékkilar calls this hymn 
“Naysramilin punita naruntotai”—‘the fragrant pure garland of 
good Tamil’.8’ In this hymn, the poet referred to Campantar 
being blessed with jiianam.% The poem made no request herein 
except stating that the Lord’s city is Nanipalli—perhaps this is 
the purity or ‘punitam’ because Tiruva!luvar states, ‘‘Tiymai 
enpatu ava inmai’®? ‘purity is the absence of desires’. In verse 
No. 3, the poet described the transcendental and immanent aspect 
of God. 


Ararar reached Tiruninriyir and sang hymn No. 65, Gékkilar 
calls this the hymn of beautiful words.” Arirar described therein, 
certain stories of God, showering His blessings on His followers 
and stated that these stories had inspired him to take refuge in 
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the Lord. It is this bubbling up of love that Cekkilar refers to 
as, Onriya anpu ullurukap patuvar’®!—‘he- sang whilst his. 
concentrated love melted inwards.’ It is in this hymn that 
Artirar gave us the number of songs Appar had sung.® Cékkilar 
as a great research scholar mentions specifically this reference in 
his description of this hymn.% There is another hymn™ for this. 
self same temple though it is not mentioned as such by Cékkilar. 


We had already referred to this as belonging to Tiruninra ar of 
Picalar. 


Tiru Nitir was on the way, but somehow or other our poet 
failed to go there, but something unique in him reminded him of 
the temple and he returned back to worship at that temple. He 
sang hymn No. 56, where the poet exclaims, “Can we leave off 
worshipping our Lord?”?, Céekkilar calls this, ‘‘Meypporul van 
tamil malai’’®°—‘the garland of munificent Tamil of truth’ proba- 
bly because of various inspiring descriptions of the Lord in various 
verses of this hymn especially in verses 5 and 8. 


Arérar passed through Tiruppunkér and reached Tiruk- 
kolakké where he had a vision of the Lord, and in the hymn 
No. 62 sung there, he spoke of his having the vision ‘Kantu 
konténé’, In the 8th verse, reference is made to CGampantar 
receiving the ‘talam’ (cymbal). (Cékkilar calls this hymn ‘Porul- 
malait tiruppatikam’—‘the divine hymn of a garland of signi- 
ficance’.*” Our poet himself describes this hymn as “Natu iranki- 
mun ariyum anneriyal navinra pattu’®8—‘these ten expressed in 
the way what the world out of love knows always’.® 


As usual, our poet did not set his foot on the sacred 
precincts of Cikali. He went round the outskirts of the city and 
was about to reach Tirukkurukavir. He was overcome by hunger 
and thirst. As though expecting him, the Lord came there in the 
form of a Brahmin and set up a shed, ‘pantal’, for distributing 
water and food. Our poet could not refuse this kind offer. His 
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retinue and himself were completely refreshed. Whilst they were 
asleep, the Brahmin disappeared. Realising the divine help 
offered, he sang hymn No. 29, which states, ‘“‘Are you not the 
Lord of Tirukkurukavir? I have not realised this. You relieve 
hunger of those who praise you. You have saved my life.’? Cék- 
kilar calls this, “Meyttakaiya Tiruppatikam’?—‘the hymn of 
truth.’ Ariirar thereafter went to worship at the temple and sang 
a hymn? which however has not reached us, After worshipping 
at the temples nearby, he reached Tirukkalippalai, where he sang 
the hymn No. 23, Arirar, after worshipping at Citamparam and 
Tiruttinainakar, reached his native place Tirunavalir, where the 
Saivities and the residents welcomed him with all their hearts. 
He sang the hymn No. 17, which describes the Lord saving him 
at Tiruvenneinallir. 


From there, he entered Tontai Natu and passed through its 
various temples and cities to reach Tirukkalukkunram. He sang 
there hymn No. 81. CGékkilar calls this, ‘Pa natum innicaiyin 
tiruppatikam’’!?‘the hymn of sweet music sought after by the 
rhythm of the verse.’ It is not possible for us to explain the 
beauty of the musical compositions which Gékkilér enjoyed so 
much. 


From there Arirar reached Tirukkaccir. His followers and 
himself almost dropped down because of starvation. The Lord, 
it is said, came in the form of a Brahmin, went about begging for 
alms in that city, offered the food to our poet and his followers 
and disappeared. Arirar sang here hymn No. 41, wherein he 
cried out, “Will not your followers feel miserable at your begging? 
Is this that great Grace of yours?” 


Welcomed by the Saivites of Cofijivaram, Arirar entered that 
great city of the PaJlavas. Whilst worshipping Tirumérrali, he 
sang the hymn No. 21, where with all his confidence, he exclaim- 
ed that he would worship nobody else but the Lord and that he 
would not have further births or misery. Cékkilér calls this 
“Parar perumait tiruppatikam’’—‘the hymn of the greatness of 
the world,’1%4 
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Hymn No. 5 was sung at Tiruvénakantan Tali, Kajfici; this 
hymn according to CGékkilar was sung for getting gold coins from 
the Lord.1% Periyapuranam tells us God gave Ararar the required 
money. Ceékkilar justifies this kind of procedure as one born 
of true friendship to the Lord. He calls this hymn as ‘‘Kalai 
vilankum yanarp patikam’’!°?7—‘the hymn of beautiful yield where- 
in shines art.’ In this hymn No. 5, we see the poet playing with 
the Lord in a humorous way. Hymn No. 10 was at Anékatanka- 
vatam which describes the temple as the place where resides the 
Lord of varied activities. 


After worship at all the temples at Cofijivaram, Arirar reach- 
ed Tiruvanparttan Panankattir, where the poet contemptuously 
rejected the knowledge, the speech and the habit and the support 
of those who did not think or speak or depend on the Lord.? 
This richness of divine love makes Cékkilar call this hymn ‘Van- 
tamilppatikam’®—‘the hymn of munificent Tamil’, and Periya- 


puranam further states that our poet sang this hymn as a good 
musical composition. 


Arirar passed through Tirumarpéru, Tiruvallam and other 
temples on his way to Tirukkalatti. Another hymn of sweet 
music was sung by our poet at Tirukkalatti,4° which exclaims, “I 
cannot praise any one but yourself, my Lord”. This is on the 
pattern of hymn No. 21. Cékkilar describes this as ‘‘Matura 
icaip patikam’’™41—‘the hymn of sweet music’. 


There is a hymn for Sri Parvatam? and another for Tiruk- 
kétaram,!8 but according to Cékkilar these were sung whilst our 


poet was at Tirukkalatti, mentally contemplating on these two 
great temples of the north.14 


VIr 


Our poet passed through very many temples nearby worship- 
Ping at every one of these places and he reached Tiruvorriyir 
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welcomed by the Saivites of the place. He sang there, the hymn 
No. 91, full of love and nectar-like music, as Cékkilar describes it 
to have sung as ‘Katil amuta icai kita.’ 


Here is described the episode of Arirar’s marriage with Can- 
kiliyar. According to Periyapuranam, Cankiliyar was the daughter 
of a Velldala chief Tirufiayiru Kilar.& She felt that she was 
ordained for a Saiva Saint and therefore swooned whenever there 
was a talk of a marriage for her“? Once it happened that the 
man, who sent his men for arranging the marriage with her, died 
along with the messenger."* This alarmed the parents. She was 
taken to Tiruvorriyir and was allowed to live in a building. built 
specially for the virgin. She performed her tapas there, weaving 
garlands of flowers to the Lord Tiruvorriyar. Ararar, whilst 
he was returning from the temple of Tiruvorriytr saw Cankiliyar 
as a flash of lightning, coming from behind a screen for handing 
over the garland and disappearing once again inside the screen.1® 
He fel! in love with her and resolved to win her with the help of 
Siva. The Lord appeared and assured Ardrar of His help. Siva 
appeared in the dream of Cankiliyar and pleaded with her on be- 
half of Arirar. The Lord again appeared before Arirar and ad- 
vised him to promise Cankiliyar that he would never leave her. 
As such a kind of promise would prevent Arirar from visiting 
the various temples, he requested the Lord to disappear from the 
linga, whilst he was to make such a promise and to stay under the 
‘makilam tree’. The Lord agreed but inspired Cankiliyar to insist 
on the promise being made under the self same tree. When the 
day dawned Cankiliyar explained the dream to her companions 
and they all went to the temple and Arirar had to make the pro- 
mise under the ‘makilam’ tree. That night the Saivite worship- 
pers were directed by the Lord to arrange for the marriage of 
this couple. The marriage was duly performed and Cankiliyar 
and Ararar were leading a life of happiness. 


But the zephyr came with the ‘Vasanta’ (Spring) season, the 
season of the festival of Tiruvarir, when Paravaiyar used to dance 
before the Lord. Arurar sang according to Periyapuranam the 
hymn No. 51, ‘How long can I remain separated from my Lord 
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of Tiruvarir?” which is the burden of the song. He, therefore, 
left ‘Tiruvorriyir for Tiruvartir, thus breaking the promise he had 
solemnly made not to leave Cankiliyar. He lost, therefore, his 
eyesight. The poet felt very miserable and the pathetic cry was 
given expression to in the 54th hymn. As Cékkilar points out, 
this hymn expresses the horrible experience of blindness, his feel- 
ing of despair and his sense of shame.!2° Hymns Nos. 5] and 54 
are praised by Cekkilar for their music—‘¥cait tiruppatikam’!™ 
and ‘Nallicaikotu paravi."!22_ The intense love for the Lord of 
Tiruvarir dragged him on and at ‘Vata Tirumullaivayil’, Ararar 
sang hymn No. 69. There he requested the Lord to remove all 
his intense sufferings. He specifically stated there that the Lord 
had removed his eyesight because of Cankiliyar.3 Cékkilar calls 
this ‘Nitiya Patikam’—‘the immortal or long hymn.”1% In this 
hymn, the poet refers to Tontaiman in one of the verses.228 


At Tiruvenpakkam, the 89th hymn was sung. The poet des- 
cribed his sufferings and begged of the Lord to pardon him. 
Every one of the verses states that the poet asked the Lord whe- 
ther He was in the temple and the Lord replied, “We are here, 
you may go.’ The penultimate verse informs us that he was 
given a walking stick. This is also praised by Cékkilar as ‘Icait 
tiruppatikam’!? ‘the hymn of music.’ 


From there Arirar went to Tiruvalankatu. Without enter 
ing into the city of the great lady saint Karaikkal Ammiaiyar, he 
sang the hymn No. 52. He regretted having fallen a prey to 
women and expressed his resolve that he would become the slave 
of the servants of the Lord. Cékkilar calls this hymn also ‘Icait 
tiruppatikam.’#7_ After worshipping at Tiruviral, he reached 
Kafici (Tiruvékampam). There, he got back his left eye. “What 
a great blessing to have this eyesight, to have a vision of the 
Lord of fkampam embraced by the Mother’—thus he gave ex- 
pression to his feelings of joy in his hymn No 61. The hymn 
begins with the description of the Lord as one who has enjoyed 
the poison given by the Dévas. Probably because of this Cekkilar 
feels that Arirar must have prayed to the Lord to accept and 
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forgive his sins even as he had accepted the poison. ‘This eye- 
sight made him think of his Tiruvarar and he sang the hymn 
No. 83, where he exclaimed, “‘When am I to reach my Lord at 
Tiruvarir and see Him with my own eyes?”? Cékkilar calls this 
“Canta icai’’!29 — ‘the rhythmic music’, 


On his way to Tiruvarir, he worshipped and sang at Tira 
Amattir. The hymn begins with the exclamation, “I have seen 
Him! I have seen him!’”}8® In the last verse the poet emphasises 
the truth aspect of God. Cékkilar describes this also as “Icait- 
tiruppatikam.”713! 


Ararar crossed Tontainatu and entered the Céla territory. 
He offered the Lord his garland of words of flowers? at Tirunel- 
vayil Tiruaratturai.1%* Our poet himself called this as ‘““Narrami- 
lin mikumialai’’%4 — ‘the garland full of good Tamil.’ He des- 
cribed the ephemeral nature of the world and this hymn is full of 
echoes from Tirukkural and Nalatiyar. He also referred to his 
falling a prey to women. 


Ariarar reached the Kaviri in which he bathed and reached 
Tiruvavatuturai. He cried he had no eye and expressed his physi- 
cal suffering. He exclaimed, “Oh Lord of Dévas! There is no 
one but yourself for me. Show pity on me and encourage me by 
saying, ‘Do not fear.°185 This is called, ‘‘Inkenakkar uravennum 
Tiruppatikam’’!86 — ‘the hymn stating that he had no relation— 
a hymn of helplessness.’ 


The poet went to Tirutturutti and prayed for the removal of 
the disease. He was ordered to bathe in the temple tank of 
Tirutturutti and he became whole.18? He sang there the hymn 
No. 74, where he described the Lord 2s one who knew the desire 
of his worshippers and one who had removed the disease and sins 
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of those who bathed in the Kaviri. This hymn, Cékkilar calls 
“Corpatikam, sung with seven tunes.”78® 


Tiruvarar became visible from a distance but he was feeling 
miserable that he had not secured the sight of the other eye. He 
prostrated himself before the Lord of Tiruvarirp paraval un 
mantali, He begged of the Lord to save him from miseries and to 
show him the world with his own eyes. Cékkilar calls this hymn? 
‘“Aruntamil” and “Tunka icait tiruppatikam’’4° — ‘the hymn of 
sublime music of rare Tamil’. From there, our saint went to wor- 
ship at Malattanam, the central shrine of Tiruvarur. On his way 
he met the Saivite worshippers and sang the ‘Kaikkilai’ hymn 
beginning with ‘Kurukupaya’™ thinking of them all as birds to 
go and report his words of love to the Lord feeling himself as the 
love-sick maiden pining for the embrace of the Lord (Kaikkilai- 
&caravu).4% He entered the temple. He begged of the Lord to 
bless him with the other eye? Arirar became desperate because 
of his rights as a friend. He exclaimed, ‘‘Your servants suffer. 
You do not listen to them. You do not restore them their eyes. 
Will you go on living happily?“ This is described in Periya- 
purdnam as the hymn of beautiful words — “‘Ajicor patikam.’”™™ 
He got back the sight of the other eye and enjoyed the sight of 
the Lord with both the eyes,145 


vill 


But Paravatyar could not allow Artrar to come near her. 
The Lord Himself had to intervene to pacify Paravaiyar. 


Kalikkama Nayanar was red with rage against Arfrar that 
the latter should have sent the Lord as a messenger to a woman. 
Arirar’s heart, unable to bear this suffering of a Saivite saint 
pleaded with the Lord to pacify Kalikkamar. Kalikkamar was 
inflicted with chronic dyspepsia (ciilai) and the Lord appeared 
before him to advise that the disease was incurable except at the 
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hands of Arirar. The Lord also appeared before Arfirar and 
directed him to go to Kalikkamar to cure the latter of the disease. 
Kalikkamar thought that this was adding insult to injury and com- 
poitted suicide rather than bear the infamy of being cured by 
Ararar who had ill-treated his Lord. Arirar came to the house 
of Kalikkamar. Seeing him dead, he drew his sword for putting 
an end to his life when by the Grace of God, Kalikkamar regained 
his life—thus were the two saints brought together and reconciled, 
Both of them went to Tiruppunkir. 


Overcome by this feeling of God’s Grace, Arirar sang the 
famous hymn No. 55 at Tiruppunkir where he recited a number 
of Puranic stories which inspired him to take refuge in the Lord. 
This hymn is based on the pattern of hymn No. 65. In this hymn, 
he refers to Kalikkamar as Eyarkin. Both of them went to Tiru- 
varar to worship at the temple and after sometimes Kalikkamar 
returned home. 


Ix 


At about this time Céramaoperumal was chosen the king of 
the Caras after Cenkérporaiyan’s death. At the close of his daily 
worship, it is said, he used to hear the jingling of the anklet of 
the Lord of Dance.44@ One day, he failed to hear this sound and 
he was very much upset.'*? He was about to cut off his own 
head when the usual sound came to be heard with the explanation 
of the Lord that the dealy was due to the Lord listening to the 
hymns sung by Arérar at Citamparam.° The Céra king at once 
resolved to go on a pilgrimage to Citamparam and to pay his res- 
pects to Arirar. He composed his ‘Ponvannattantati after 
having a vision of the dance at Citamparam™® and from there he 
went to Tiruvarir!®® It was at this time that Arirar had gone 
to Nakai to sing the hymn No. 46, wherein he begged of the Lord 
to give him ornaments, unguents, varieties of dress, gold, horse, 
dirk (curika) and silk, He had his desires fulfilled and returned 
to Tiruvarar just in time to welcome the Céra king. Arirar came 
to be known as the friend of Céraman. Both these saints spent a 
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few days at Tiruvarair, Céraman being the honoured guest of 
Artrar Paravaiyar’s in house. 


Our poet started on a pilgrimage to the Pandya country along 
with Céraman.15! After worshipping at Kilvélur, Nakai and other 
places, they reached Tirumaraikkatu or Védaéranyam. Hymn 
No. 71 was sung by Arirar at that place and Géraman recited the 
verses in his Antati relating to the temple.1® They worshipped at 
Akattiyanpalli, and at the temple of Tirukkétikkulakar, Arirar 
sang hymn No. 32, wherein he referred to the Lord residing there 
with Kali or Katukilal. After worshipping at many temples in the 
Cola territory, they entered the Pandya country. They reached 
Maturai after worshipping at Tirupputtir4. The Céla king was 
then the guest of the Pandya, the former being the son-in-law of 
the latter. The three ancient kings of Tamil land, the Pandya, the 
Céra and the Céla met at Maturai to worship the Lord Siva there. 
Nampi Artrar had a royal reception at Maturai. The three kings 
and himself went to Tiruppivanam and on sighting the temple 
Arirar sang the hymn No. 11.155 They returned back to Maturai 
to go once again on a pilgrimage to Tiru Appanir and Tiru 
Etakam.1 On their return they went to Tirupparankunram 
where Arirar sang, as he himself mentions in the last verse of the 
hymn, in the presence of the three ancient kings of the Tamil 
jand.1% This hymn is described in Periyapuranam as the ‘garland 
of munificent Tamil of sweet music’.158 In that hymn, the poet 
exclaimed that he was afraid of serving the Lord aright and 
Periyapuranam states that after hearing this hymn, the three 


kings were so overpowered by their sense of reverence that they 
fell at the feet of our saint.159 


From there, Arirar, along with the Céra_ king left Maturai. 
They went.and worshipped at Kurralam1€0 where our poet is said 
to have sung a hymn which unfortunately is not now in existence. 
Tirunelvéli and Ramésvaram were by their visit. Periyapuranam 
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states that from there Arirar sang the hymn No. 80 in honour of 
Tirukkéticcuram in Ceylon.!® This hymn is described in Periya- 
puranam as ‘the hymn of a word-garland’. They turned back and 
visited Tirucculiyal where Arirar sang hymn No. 82, This hymn 
according to Periyapuranam is a flower of poetry.1 Whilst our 
poet was asleep in that place, the Lord appeared in his dream in 
the form of a youth and stated that His place was Kanappér. 
Next day, Géram4n and Arirar started for that place and on their 
way our poet sang the hymn No. 84, the hymn of words,*6? where- 
in he pined for the sight of the Lord of Kanappér. Tiruppuna- 
vayil was next visited and hymn No. 50 was sung. Tiruppatalic- 
curam at Pampanimanakar’** in the Céla Country was next wor- 
shipped on their way to Tiruvarir. Hymn No. 8 was now sung 
at Tiruvarar. Cékkilar calls this “the hymn of regret’.164 where 
the poet in a penitent mood gave utterance to his feeling of dis- 
gust of life and-exclaimed that he no longer wanted this birth. 


The Céra king invited Nampi Ararar to his capital and 
from there both of them started on a pilgrimage to the tem- 
ples in the Géra country. They worshipped at the various temples 
on the southern bank of Kaviri. When they came out of the 
temple at Tirukkantiyar,!® Tiruvaiyaru was seen on the other side. 
When they started to cross the river the Kaviri was in high flood.166 
Nampi Arirar sang hymn No. 77 addressing the Lord of Tiruvai- 
yaru, and the Kaviri stopped flowing for some time allowing them 
to cross the river on its bed of sand.16? This is alluded in Periy- 
apuranam as ‘the hymn of known greatness’.16 They reached 
finally Tiruvafcaikkalam, the Céra capital, where Arirar sang the 
hymn No. 44. Our poet stayed there as the honoured guest of the 
Céra king for some time but he was soon reminded of Tiruvarir 
and he sang hymn No. 59, exclaiming, “Is it possible to forget 
the Lord of Arar??? with an unwilling heart, the Céra king had to 
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bid good-bye and he sent Ararar along with his Royal gifts. Ac- 
cording to Periyapuranam, the Bhitas of Siva robbed Ararar of 
all those gifts waylaying him in the form of highway robbers, to 
remind him that he should not receive any gifts except from 
Him.1® The poet went to Tirumurukanpiinti and sang the hymn 
No. 49 wherein he asked the Lord why he was in that place pest- 
ed by highway robbers.1”° Periyapuranam calls the hymn as ‘the 
hymn of beautiful words’.17? Cékkilar informs us that all the gifts 
were restored in front of the temple and Ararar reached Tiruva- 
riir.}72 


After a few days our poet was reminded of his good friend, 
the Céra king, and he started on his journey to the Céra capital.1” 
Whilst going through the Konku Country according to Periya- 
puranam, he heard at Tiruppukkoliyir, the mournings of a Brah- 
min family reminded of the loss of their child which was drown- 
ed 16 years back, a child which had played with another child 
which was being initiated into his religion (upanayanam) on the 
day of the visit of Arirar. Ariirar sang hymn No. 92 and made the 
crocodile, which had swallowed the child, bring the child back. 
The child was restored to theparents. This news reached the ears 
of the Céra king and the king gave a fitting receptionto this great 
Saint of miracles. On this occasion, one day he sang hymn No. 
4 addressed to the Father of Tiruvaficaikkalam. This hymn is 
described in Periyapuranam as ‘the garland of Tamil’.17 Accord- 
ing to Periyapuranam, the idea behind this hymn is that the fet- 
ters of his body should be removed. The Lord sent the white 
elephant to bring Ararar to Kailas. The Céra king followed him 
on a horse. -On his way to Kailas, according to Periyapuranam, 
Nampi Arirar sang hymn No. 100, ‘the garland of Tamil?!”5 and 
reached Kailas to remain there and serve the Lord as of old. 
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CHAPTER VI 
LIFE OF ARURAR — EXAMINED 
It 


The story as given in Periyapuranam may now be examined 
with the help of the references from Ararar’s hymns, i.e., Cunta- 
rar Tévaram. As already pointed out, the name Cuntarar is not 
given by Cekkilar when describing our poet’s life in this world in 
the various carukkams. He describes our Saint as Nampi Arirar 
or Vantontar or Tampisan Télar. The last term has to be explai- 
ned at some length later on, The other names are found used 
by our poet himself: Ararar?, Nampi? and Vantontan§. 


The statement that our Saint was born at Tirunavalir to 
Cataiyanar and Icai faniyar and that he was brought up by Nara- 
cinkamunai araiyar is borne out by references found in Arurar’s 
Tévaram. He calls himself the son of Icai fianiyart or Cataiyanar.® 


He describes Navalir as the city of the Lord, as his own city 
and the city where Naracinkamunai araiyar lovingly serves the 
Lord.* In various places, our poet refers to Navalar as his native 
place.?’ Navalir is probably named after the ‘Naval tree’.8 
Therefore, the terms ‘Naval Ariran should be interpreted as 
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‘Oran of naval’ or Tirundvalir’.2 We find the expressions Navalar 
kon, Navalar mannan, Navalar véntan or Navalar k6man in some 
verses*° and these also should be interpreted as the chief of the 
people of the place of Naval or Navalir. There is an underlying 
pun in these terms which suggest the idea of our poet being the 
chief of the orators or the great men of the tongue, ‘Na’ mean- 
ing, tongue, and ‘Kin’, ‘Mannan’ and ‘Koman’ meaning ‘king’ or 
‘chief’. 


Our Saint’s name is Nampi Ararar according to Periyapura- 
nam. That is also according to the same source, the name of his 
grand-father. Our poet calls himself Artrap Nampi.* Nampiis 
a title; Artaran alone remains to be explained. This is not a name 
which our poet earned because of his residence in Tiruvarér. It 
is a proper name; our Saint was named after the Lord of Tiru- 
varir as he himself had explained.# 


Ariiran is shortened into ‘Uran’ in some places. 
II 


The first incident described by Cekkilar in the life of our 
Saint is the appearance of the Lord as an old man with the old 
cadjan leaf document to claim back our poet as His hereditary 
slave. Hymn 1 which is said to have been sung on the occasion 
of our Saint realizing that the old Brahmin who had come to re- 
claim him was Siva Himself, does not give any details about this 
incident except for the chorus of an explanation, “I have become 
your slave. Can I now say ‘no’??? After all, this may refer to 
the eternal relationship between the soul and the Lord. Hymn 
17 gives some more particulars about this incident. That hymn 
states that our poet was saved by the Lord accepting him at 
Tiruvenneinallir, This is referred to in all the verses of this 
hymn. The second verse therein refers to the assembly where 
the poet was saved and where the poet spoke harsh words which 
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brought him the reputation of being a ‘Vantontan’, This isa 
hymn which consists of 11 verses and it was pointed out that this 
verse might be argued as being an interpolatione The old cadjan 
leaf document above referred to is mentioned as ‘Avanam’. This 
‘Avanam’ is referred to in other hymns as well.“ It might be that 
there was actually an old document of slavery and the old man, 
perhaps a Guru of Ararar utilized that old document to save him 
by creating the required feeling of spirituality in our poet. 


‘Avanam’ means a cadjan leaf document as referred to above 
and it is one of the basis of the reference to A4vanam that the 
story of the Lord coming to save Arirar must have been built. 
The real difficulty about this kind of interpretation is that a 
similar term like ‘Avanam kontemai yanta’ is found in Campantar 
and in Appar also.!® The phrase would, therefore, mean nothing 
more than emphasizing the relationship between the soul and the 


Lord. 


The verse 2 in hymn 95 of Arirar seems to go against the 
literal interpretation of this story: ‘Virrukkol vir orriyalléo virum- 
piyatpattén’ where our poet says that he of his own accord came 
to serve the Lord and not because of any compulsory legal rela- 
tionship, like mortgage. 

That our poet had some divine vision and a spiritual experi- 
ence resulting in his conversion at Tiruvenneinallir seems to be 
clear and an old Brahmin of a Guru must have played an impor- 
tant part in bringing about this spiritual conversion. The spiri- 
tual Guru is always looked upon by Saivites as no other than 
Siva Himself. 


The second hymn sung by Arirar is hymn 13 and therein 
naturally he prayed for a life of sacrifice after this sudden con- 
version. 


Ill 


The next incident is what may be called the ‘Tiruvati diksa’ 
i.e., the Lord coming in the form of an old man whilst our poet 
was asleep and placing his feet on the poet’s head. [It is the 
established practice among the Saivites to look upon the spiritual 
preceptor as the very incarnation of God. There is nothing 
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improbable in an old Brahmin, possibly, the one who brought 
about the poet’s conversion coming and sleeping at the place 
where the poet slept at Tiruvatikai and trying to place his feet on 
the poet’s head, only to walk away quietly without any notice 
after the event. But, there are not clear statements about this in 
this hymn No. 38. The first verse states that the poet is living in 
the hope that the Lord will come and place His feet on his head. 
The last verse describes the Lord as the great lover whom the 
poet had addressed without proper regard. Every one of these 
verses ends with an exclamation, ‘“‘Would I slight Him even for a 
second?” It is on the basis of these references that the story of 
the incident stands. There is not the slightest doubt that the 
poet had undergone some kind of spiritual experience at the end 
of which he realized that he could not slight Him even for a 
second. 


IV 


The next turning point is the experience of the divine dance 
at Citamparam and his hearing there a voice from the Heavens 
ordering the poet to go over to Tiruvarar, As already hinted, no 
hymn, sung after the vision of the dance, is available for our 
study. As for the hearing of the voice, we must remember our 
poet was living in an age when people were living in an atmos- 
phere of visions and divine voices seen and heard by spiritually 
minded people. What Dr. Eliot says of Dante is true of Ararar as 
well: “It belongs to the world of what I call the high dream and 
the modern world seems capable only of the low dream. Dante’s 
is a visual imagination. It is a visual imagination in a different 
sense from that of a modern painter of still life. It is visual in 
the sense that he lived-in an age in which man still saw visions. 
It was a psychological habit, the trick of which we have forgot- 
ten, but as good as any of our own. We have nothing but dreams 
and we have forgotten that seeing a vision, a practice now rele- 
gated to the aberrant and the uneducated, was once a more 
significant, interesting and disciplined king of dreaming.” 


Every Saivite looks upon the sight of Kailas as the be-all and 
end-all of his life. The story of Appar going on his pilgrimage to 
Mount Kailas and God ordering him to return to ‘Tiruvaiyaru to- 
have a vision of Kailas is Significant, 


n Our poet Ararar had the 
vision of Kailas at Kalumalam, i. 


e., Cikali according to Periyapu- 
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ranam.1é Though the word Kailas does not occur in the hymn, 
it represents a vision which the poet had. In verse 3, he spoke 
of a dream of the Lord and his disappointment after waking up 
from the sleep. Thereafter came the vision. Verse 4 shows the 
result. The poet was sure, that would never be born, that he 
would reach Him. His quest after the Lord was spoken of in verse 
5. His mind no longer went on the multifarious paths. It now 
went in search of the Lord and nothing else. He prayed for the 
Lord with all his love and his whole body was full of bliss and 
then came the vision.”” A net was spread out for catching a hare 
and a great elephant of a God fell into it.7 The verse 9, speaks 
of the people who have a clear vision of the Védas remaining at 
home and of some delusion where the pond and its bank along 
with a bath therein appear like a great fact. The poet exclaimed 
that he had not realized the impropriety of believing in this delu- 
sion as truth. Then came the vision. The poet stated that the 
Lord was attained by those who bitterly wept for the past and 
repented.1° 


On reaching Tiruvarar, it is said he had addressed hymn 73 
to the worshippers of Siva asking them whether Siva would accept 
him as his servant. The poet was conscious of his power of con- 
centration on God and he spoke of his shoulders as those embrac- 
ed by the God of Wealth, a fitting description of the bride-groom 
of Paravai. 


In two other places also, our poet is said to have had a vision 
of God. Whilst he was sleeping at Tirucculiyal, he had the vision 
of the Lord of Tirukkanappér in a form which was not found any- 
where else and in that dream the poet was told that it was the 
form of Tirukkanappér.° Hymn 84 said to have been sung at this 
time exclaims, “When am I to reach this Lord of Kanappér?” It 
is said that the Lord appeared in the form of a youth and in this 
hymn the poet addresses the Lord as ‘Kalai’ or the youth. This 
hymn describes the beautiful personal appearance of the youth 
and in the last verse the poet speaks of the youth and there is the 
reference to the poet’s contemplation of the form. Verse 6 speaks 
of his pining for the sight of the Lord and the Lord showering 
His blessings on him. 
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From Tiruppurampayam, Arirar, whilst going on his way to 
Tirumutukunram asked of a Brahmin coming on the road, the 
way to Tirumutukunram. The Brahmin replied that that was the 
way to Tirukkitalaiyarrur, a place which Arérar never thought 
of. In hymn 85 sung at Tirukkitalaiyarrir, Ararar expressed his 
feeling of wonder “I have not understood this wonderful miracle 
of the Lord coming this way.” This may be due to some spiri- 
tual experience the poet had or to the poet thinking of the Brah- 
min who had reminded about this temple as none other than the 
Lord Himself as stated in the Purana. But the hymn refers to the 
Lord going that way with the Mother Goddess and surrounded 
by Dévas and Bhiitas: these references make it a vision. 


“At Tirukkanattumullir also, it is said, our poet had a vision 
of the Lord and the hymn No. 40 states that he had seen Him 
and worshipped Him there. Wherever the word ‘kantu’ is used 
by our poet, Cékkilar explains it as a vision scen by the poet. In 
hymn 62 sung at Tirukkdlakka, the poet exclaims: “I have seen 
him at Kolakka” and CékkiJar states that the Lord appeared be- 
fore our poet in that sacred place. 


It is said that the poet was going to worship at Tiruvarir 
temple as usual after his marriage with Paravaiyar and our poet 
mentally prayed to the Lord for becoming a servant of the con- 
gregation of Saivites assembled at Tévaciriya mantapam. Accord- 
ing to Periyapuranam, the Lord appeared before him, made him 
realize the greatness of this congregation and ordered him to sing, 
Starting the first half of the line with “Tillai val antanartam 
atiyarkkum atiyén.” There is nothing in hymn 39, the famous 
Tiruttontattokai referring to the vision but this hymn refers toa 


vision of the congregation whose significance one has to study 
separately. 


Vv 


The next important episode is that of his marriage with 


Paravai. Except the references to Paravai, we do not have any 


detailed description of the episode of his love with Paravaiin any 
hymn, 


But as a true yégi according to Periyapuranam, Arirar 
looked upon every event of life as being inspired by his Lord, It 
is from this point of view, Cekkilar.is describi 
affair, Verse No. 10 of hymn No. 51 gives sup 
version of the story. According to our poet, th 


ng Arirar’s love 
port to CGékkilar’s 
e Lord saved him 
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and accepted him as his servant giving him Paravai of the be- 
autiful eyes. 


The mystics waver for some time through two contradictory 
experiences of exhilaration and depression. When the idea of 
God’s Grace is uppermost in their mind they are so full of divine 
bliss that they lcok upon every event of life as having been 
brought out by the Lord and then they exclaim that they can 
never be separated from Him. But the world around them soon 
drags them down and they undergo experience of the dark cham- 
ber, feeling almost separated from the Lord. In a spirit of self- 
condemnation, they exaggerate all their drawbacks into heinous 
crimes. Arirar was no exception to this rule. In hymn 51, he 
felt that Paravai and Cankili were the ennobling gifts of God. 
In hymn 52 and 60, he condemned himself as forgetting the Lord 
because of his intoxication with passion for women.” 


The other incidents of his life with Paravai may also be con- 
veniently dealt with at this stage. We are told that at the ins- 
tance of Kuntaiyar Kilar, a great heap of paddy appeared as a 
gift from the God and that Arirar sang hymn 20 asa result of 
which the Bhitas transported the mountain of paddy to Tiruvarir. 
Hymn 20 explains Paravaiyar’s pang of hunger,* and requests 
the Lord to give him servants to transport the paddy which the 
poet got at Kuntaiyar.24 This hymn only proves that Ararar had 
no separate existence of his own, always identifying all the details 
of his life with the even flow of God’s Grace. It is in this light 
that we must understand his request for labourers. 


Ararar must have obtained the labourers for transporting the 
heap of grains and the story of the Bhitas removing them to 
Tiruvarir may be interpreted by those who do not believe in 
miracles as a poetic way of stating this truth by the astonished 


public. 
VI 


Gold was required for running the family and in addition, 
Arirar had to feed his followers and other visitors to Tiruvarar on 
important festivals like Pankuni Uttiram. As already explained, 
whatever he got, he deemed as the gift from God. In hymn 45, 
he described God as that great lightning which showers gold on 
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him thereby allowing him not to leave the Lord.25 According to 
Periyapuranam,® Arirar found, on waking up from sleep at Puka- 
lar, the bricks turned into gold. There is no specific reference to 
this miracle in the Tiruppukalar hymn,?? where the poet address 
ed his colleagues not to sing of men but of God who would give 
them food and clothes in this birth and make them rulers of the 
Sivalékam in their next birth. Probably the tradition which ; 
Periyapuranam describes grew out of the feeling that this hymn 
was born out of the joy at the transformation of the bricks or any 
gift from the God which inspired the poet to address the hymn 
to other poets, hankering after gold, and knocking at the door of 
mean minded human beings. The miracle of the bricks may be 
explained away by the people who do not believe in miracles as 
gifts from a patron who chose to remain in-cognito for fear of 
Arirar refusing to accept any gifts from any human hand and 
that this fear it was which drove that patron to place the gold he 
offered in the form of bricks. 


At Tiruvilimilalai®® the poet referred to the Lord giving gold 
coins probably to Appar and Campantar and wound up the hymn 
with a request that he might also be so blessed.2° It is rather 
curious that on this basis no tradition was built up to say that 
here also Arirar was given gold. 


Periyapuranam tells us that at Tiruppaccilacciramam Arirar 
prayed for gold and sang the hymn No. 14 in great disappoint- 
ment. Verse No. 4 therein exclaims: “Is there no other Lord 
but Himself if He does not give us anything?” In verse No, 9 
he mourns: “If He will not forgive our mistakes and give us any- 
thing, is there no other Lord?” Probably on the basis of this 
statement, this story must have been built. But if we analyse 
the other verses, we find the hymn expressing the pang of separa- 
tion from the Lord. ‘Whatever we may say, if He is going to 
get away from us in the twinkling of an eye, is there no other 
Lord?’’s? “If He does not love us and if He remains a lunatic, 
is there no other Lord?”®! “If He pretends to be all truthful, in 
effect turning out to be untruthful, is there no other Lord??’32 “If 
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He talks big and does but little things or makes us suffer, is there 
no other Lord?”83 ‘If He will not pardon our talk, is there no 
other Lord?’’34 In this feeling of despair, may be involved a 
feeling of financial strain; for as already pointed out, the poet 
depended on the Lord for everything in this world and the 
other, 


At Tirumutukunram, hymn No. 63 was sung according to Peri- 
yapuranam with the intention of getting gold from God and we 
are told Arirar got 12,000 gold coins which were thrown out into 
the river Manimuttagu to be taken out at the temple tank at 
Tiruvarir. There is no specific reference to this hymn or in hymn 
No. 43, (but unfortunately the last two lines of the 10th verse of 
hymn No. 63 are missing), unless we interpret the references 
herein as the blessings the Lord showered on His followers as in- 
directly suggesting this very gift. It is hymn No. 25 according to 
Periyapuranam especially the verse No. 9 therein that made the 
gold come out of the tank. Nor is this hymn clear about the 
miracle. This hymn-addresses the Lord as the Lord of Mutu- 
kunram and it is this hymn which refers to the gift of gold to the 
poet.25 This hymn must be, therefore, the basis for the story of 
Ararar getting gold from God at Mutukunzam. When the hymn 
is specifically mentioning Mutukunram in every one of its verses 
it is not clear why it is stated to have been sung at Tiruvartr. 
The Tévaram editions give this as a Tirumutukunram hymn. 
Every one of the verses in this hymn requests God to shower His 
blessings so that the poet’s misery may be destroyed in the presence 
of Paravai, who was suffering for want of wealth. The 3, 5, 6, 8 
and 9 beg of the Lord to give, the word used being is ‘tantarulay’. 
It is not clear whether the words ‘cemponai’ ‘tantaruli’’® are to 
go with the finite verb “arulir’’. ~ Because of the reference to the 
presence of Paravai, it must have been thought that this hymn 
could have been sung at Tiruvarir at the place of the residence 
of Paravaiyar, under the impression that women like Paravaiyar 
could not have followed Arirar on his pilgrimage. In this view of 
things verse No. 2 has to be interpreted as asking the Lord to give 
in the presence of Paravaiyar, the gold which the Lord offered 
already at Tirumutukunram. But the hymn, as it stands, seems 


33. V. 1). 35. V. 2. 
34. V. 9. 36. V. 2. 
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to- suggest that Paravai must have accompanied Nambi Ararar 
when he begged for gold for her sake at Mutukunram. 


In all cases of miracles one has to differentiate between what 
even the sceptic will believe from what the believers alone could 
accept as true. As matters stand at present, miracles are beyond 
modern science. As Alexis Carrel has pointed out, science cannot 
disprove them. It is open to the believer to accept the miracles 
described in Periyapuranam as historical facts. But in so far as 
scepticism continues in the world, it is also necessary for us to 
point out what is beyond any cavil. It is in this light these expla- 
nations are offered especially to those who are not orthodox 
Saivites to whom a belief in Saivite miracles may not be possible. 


Therefore, these remarks ought not to be understood as any 
denial of these miracles. 


During his travel through the Tontai Natu, before he married 
Cankiliyar, our poet sang hymn 5 at a temple in Kafici. After his 
desertion of Cankiliyar also, he has come to Kafici to sing another 
hymn. This latter hymn has to be distinguished from the other 
hymn of Kaficipuram. It is because of this, Cékkilar takes the 
former hymn to have been sung before and the latter after the 
desertion. There is not a whisper about his losing the eye or 
undergoing any suffering in the former hymn. This hymn 5 is 
addressed to the Lord of Tiruvonakantantali. The first verse states 
that if Saivites worship Him with ghee, milk and curds, they will 
have mercy from their Lord and that they have only to rely upon 
His feet. Verse 3 asks, “In lean years can we mortagage you and 
eat?” Verse 7 exclaims, “You give nothing. You Say nothing”’, 
Verse 9 enquires, ““What can your servants get from you?’ 
Because of these referencés, the hymn has been taken to have 
been sung with the intention of getting gold. If this were so, it 
must have been for the sake of other Saivite worshippers. The 
general trend of the hymn seems to suggest that the poet is refer- 
ting in a jocular vein to various characteristics of God. Verses 2, 
6 and 9 justify this kind of interpretation and the remarks of the 
poet in the last verse still further strengthens this view. 


After he returned to Tiruvarir deserting Cankilyar at Tiruvor- 
riyar, Nambi Arirar is said to have gone to Nakappattinam where 
also he is said to have received from God gold, clothes and orna- 
ments. The hymn 46 is full of such prayers for ornaments un- 
guents, varieties of dresses, gold scimitar and dishes overflowing 
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with ghee. In verse 5, he demands these things to be given from 
the treasury (Pantéram) perhaps the temple treasury. If this 
interpretation is correct the temple treasury must have given him 
all that he prayed for. Verse 8 demands one third of that great 
treasure which was deposited inside Arar. It is not clear what 
the poet was referring to. Could it be that he was demanding a 
share of the wealth which the poet had amassed for the Aréar 
temple? In verse 10, the poet says that the Lord accepted him 
as His servant or slave with the promise that He would give him 
great wealth and that now Nampi Arirar would not be deceived. 
He even threatened in verse 9, ‘to sit dharana’ or offer satyagraha 
for getting the livelihood from his Lord. 


The last place where he is said to have received gold is at 
Tiruvaificaikkalam and that from the hands of the Céra king 
Céraman Perumal. There is no specific reference to this gift in 
any other verse of Nampi Ararar. According to Periyapuranam, 
this gold was robbed by the Bhitas in the form of the hunters of 
Tirumurukanpintis? Hymn 49 sung at this place refers to the 
highway robbers and asks of the Lord why he stays there in the 
midst of the cruel hunters who knock away even the clothes. 
There is no reference here to the poet himself having been robbed 
of his gold. These poor hunters clothed in rags, the cruel and 
hard hearted, living on cows are accused of nothing but snatching 
away the clothes which probably they were badly in need of.# , 


In conclusion, it may be stated that though all the stories of 
the gift of gold are not conclusively proved by internal evidences, 
the prayer of gold especially in Nakappattinam hymn 46, goes to 
justify the traditional statement that Ararar always looked to God 
for the wherewithal of his life and that he looked upon whatever 
he received from any source whatsoever as direct gifts from God, 


vil 


The most important incident of Arirar’s life from more than 
one point of view is the episode of his love for Cankiliyar. To 
justify this second marriage, the story of his previous birth at 
Kailas where he fell in love with two damsels is referred to. Some 
of the modern critics, as already stated do not accept this portion 
of Periyapuranam giving this story as coming from the pen of 

37. Kafarir: 170. 
38. Verses 1, 2,3, 4 and 7—Karai koj] al. 
T. 13 
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Cékkilar. Questions of previous births are much more beyond 
scientific study than even miracles. Therefore, no useful purpose 
will be served in discussing this topic. Polygamy was not unknown 
to the age of Arirar and we need not go beyond this custom. 


The story about God intervening and suggesting to Cankili- 
yar that she must demand of Arirar a promise of non-desertion 
under the ‘makilam tree’ rather than inside the temple, is on the 
basis of verse 9 in the 89th hymn. It has already been pointed 
out that some may argue that this verse may be apocryphal 
though this must have been in existence at the time of Cekkilar. 
That Nampi Arirar lived with Cankiliyar as man and wife is pro- 
ved by various references in his own hymns and as is the charac- 
teristic feature in Nampi’s life, he honestly believed that he was 
inspired by God even in this love affair. He looked upon Canki- 
liyar as the gift of God.38 In the Nakappattinam hymn he speaks 
of God as the connecting link of Cankiliyar with himself.®® 


At Tiruvamattir, he gave expression to the divine bliss and 
in verse 4, stated that he went to Tiruvorriyir and embraced 
Cankili and that was the Grace of the Lord of Amattir. In 
hymn 51, verse 11, our poet couples the gift of nectar to the 
Dévas along with the gift of Cankili to himself. 


Cankili is mentioned in hymns 54: 2 and 69: 3. These two 
references give us the further developments of the story of Cankili. 
He must have promised Cankili that he would never leave her, in 
a moment of his love for Cankili forgetting his own nature and 
mission in life, His worship consisted in the outpourings of his 
heart in the beautiful hymns he sang from temple to temple, in 
the company of worshippers who followed him wherever he went. 
It is this life of song and service that represented to our poet the 
highest conceptions of bhakti and ‘atimai’. To be imprisoned at 
Yiruvorriyir almost like a sick patient, must have been unbeara- 
ble to this spirit of worsbip and service. There was some special 
attachment to Tiruvarir as far as this poet was concerned. This 
is revealed by the various hymns he had sung at Tiruvarir exclai- 
ming, “Can I forget Him?’ ‘When shall I reach Him??748 


38a, 89: 10. 

39. 46: 11; Also hymn No: 51, verses 10 and il. 
40. 45:4. 

4). Hi. 59. 

42. H. 83. 
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*°Will He accept my services and bless me?’43 “How long shall 
I be separated from Him?’ “I am afraid of the wordly plea- 
sures”’.4® In one hymn he sang of sending birds as envoys of love 
to the Lord of Tiruvarir.46 According to Periyapuranam, it has 
already been seen, our poet heard a voice at Citamparam calling 
upon him to go over to Tiruvarir—a tradition which emphasizes 
the special attachment of Arirar to Tiruvarir. There was also 
Paravai at Tiruvarir and this also must have made the place un- 
forgettable. In hymn 59, verse 11, he speaks of the Lord of Arir 
who cannot be forgotten because of the damsel. The damsel, it 
is true, may be interpreted to mean the Mother Goddess; God of 
Arar cannot be forgotten because of the Mother Goddess who 
represents to the Saivites the most important aspect of Lord’s 
Grace. Periyapuranam tells us that whilst at Tiruvorriyir he 
thought of Tiruvarir and sang hymn 51; this thought must have 
sent Ararar on his journey to Tiruvarur. The promise he had 
given to Cankili must have come to his mind and he probably 
was overcome by a feeling of criminal desertion. He sings as, 
“Cankiliyé tenaip punartta tattuvanai-c-calakkanén enkulakka-p 
pirintirukkén ennarir itaivanaiye?’’4? This shows his moral sensiti- 
veness which made him sing elsewhere that he had not committed 
any mistake—“Kurram onrum ceytatillai kottai akkinir’’.# 


On his starting to leave Tiruvorriyir, according to Periya- 
puranam, he became blind. He got one eyesight at Kaficipuram 
and the other at Tiruvarar. Modern psychology will explain this 
away as the blindness that has been brought on by the poet’s 
feeling of sin and cured by his feeling of holiness or trust in God. 
However much this may be explained away, the fact of the poet’s 
greatness, feeling such an amount of remorse as to become blind 
and to rely so much on God as to become cured of blindness, 
stands before us to be considered with reverence and awe. This 
is probably the significance of the yogic path, our poet has follow- 
ed, the path of friendship as a path of salvation unless purified 
by such incident as this, will become a path of passion. It is 
this incident which proves that the path of God is not a path of 
licence, but a path of morals. 


43. H. 73. 46. H. 37. 
44. HL 51. 47. 51: 11. 
45. H. 8. 48. 95: 2. 
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Hymn 54, verse 1 begs of the Lord for some medicine for 
the eyes. Verse 2 cries in despair, “What shall I do for the love 
of Cankili and how shall I explain even if I am a liar? I shall 
do nothing wrong to the holy feet even if I go wrong. I had 
agreed to accept willingly all you do”. The hymn is very expres- 
sive of the sufferings of blindness and even a casual reader will 
not fail to note ths ring of seriousness of personal suffering. The 
poet cries, “I cannot bear to be dragged in haste like a dog 
tethered to a stick.”’* “I am getting lost in hell even in this very 
birth.”’6° “How ean I live without eyes in my face, O! Lord of 
the three eyes!’’1 The suffering is as unbearable as when Saturn 
enters the constellation Makham and the poet addresses the Lord 
Himself as Saturn.®* Hymn 69 sung at Tirumullaivayil describes 
the Lord as the great one who had deprived his eyes because’ of 
Cankili®® and begs of the Lord to remove his sufferings at Tiru- 
venpakkam.®4, He again referred to the Lord depriving his eyes 
of their sight. He spoke of the cataract (patalam in the eye).5* 
He pleaded for pardon for his wrongs.5* He stated, “I exclaimed 
‘Are you here?’ and God replied, ‘We are here; you go’.’’5? He 
spoke of the Lord giving him Cankili.6® In this place he had 
received a walking stick to which he had made a reference in 
verse 10. But when he went to Tiruvalankatu, he was so over- 
powered by his feeling of sin that he condemned himself as one 
who had become a prey to women.®® We had already pointed out 
that there was no real contradiction. At Tiruvékampam in hymn 
61, there is a cry of joy: ‘““Ab! what a great thing! I have reeeived 
my eyesight, to have the sight of this Lord worshipped by the 
Mother Goddess.”’®° From this it must be assumed that he had 
been restored at Kaficipuram only the sight of one eye. But at 
Tiruvavatuturai® the poet speaks of his being without eyesight, & 
Should we take this to have been sung before he reached Kajfici? 
At Tiruvarar in hymn 95, he speaks on behalf of all worshippers 
crying in despair, “If they come and if they do not see and you 


49. V.5 56. 89: 3. 

50. V. 6 57. H. 89: 1-10. 
Sl. V. 9. 58. 89: 10. 

52. V. 9. 59. 52: 4. 

53. V, 3 60. V. 1. 

54. H. 89. 61. H. 70. 

55. 89: 1. 62. V. 2. 
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do not listen to them, then you alone may go on living happily.’ 
In the second verse, he spoke of ‘marraikkan’, the other eye. It 
is this which has suggested the story of getting one eyesight at 
Kaficipuram and the other at Tiruvarir. In V. 7, he accused the 
Lord of the deprival of the eye. Therefore, it is clear that till he 
came back to Tiruvarir, he did not recover his eyesight comple- 
tely. It was seen that the poet was speaking of a cataract of the 
eye® and curiously enough some would say that he begged the 
Lord to give him spectacles (Kampinotu néttirankal) at Nakap- 
pattinam;® even after he was cured of blindness he must have 
felt the necessity for spectacles. Should one argue that this was 
also sung before he got the eyesight? There is also the further 
question whether spectacles were in existence in that age. But as 
‘kimpu’ and ‘néttiram’ are only varieties of dresses, this kind of 
interpretation of begging for spectacles in his age has no place 


at all. 


All the poems which he sang when he was blind are full of 
poetic emotion. As music is considered to be the proper langu- 
age of emotion, Cékkilar always refers to these verses by empha- 
sising their musical aspect. According to the tradition, Arirar 
never went back to Cankili but our poet speaks of the Lord as the 
great prop of Paravai, Cankili and himself.** If all the three had 
not lived together, this reference must be taken to refer to the 
Lord bringing in together Paravai, Cankili and Arirar at the first 


instance. 


During that period of his blindness he came to suffer from 
other ailments of the body. Mental suffering is known to bring 
on bodily ailment. He referred to this disease as ‘Utampil atu 
noy’, tormenting his body in the hymn No. 70% sung a Tiruvava- 
tuturai on his way to Tirutturutti, According to Periyapuranam, 
at Tirutturtti he was ordered to bathe in the northern temple 
tank and the poet was cured of his new disease whilst he bathed 


as directed in the tank. 


63. V. 1. 
64. 89: 1. 
65. H, 46; 2. 
66. 46: 11. 
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Hymn 29 sung at Tirukkurukavar, in verses 4 refers to the 
Lord as removing the poet’s diseases including fever, but this 
hymn is said to have been sung before he became blind. In the 
Tirutturutti hymn also, the poet speaks of the Lord removing the 
disease tormenting his body; perhaps the Tirukkurukavir hymn 
was sung by the poet when he felt that God had saved him from 
all diseases, thanks to a feeling of perfect health. After he be- 
came blind, this feeling of perfect health and happiness must 
have been disturbed a great deal. In hymn 3 sung during this 
period of blindness he spoke of the body as that which could not 
bear even the prick of a paddy’s tail.8? It is this feeling that 
must have allowed the diseases to torment his body and it is this 
which he refers to in hymn 74678 as having been removed by the 
Lord, thanks to the development and strengthening of his trust 


in God which was to a certain extent shattered by his sudden 
blindness. 


VIII 


In this life of pilgrimage and self-surrender, he relied on 
none but God and whenever he was about to starve with his 
followers, the tradition states that he had the food supplied in a 
miraculous way. 


The paddy incident of Kuntaiyir®® had already been describ- 
ed. When Ariirar was going from Cikali to Tirukkurukavir,® his 
followers and himself were overcome by hunger and thirst and 
the Lord Himself according to Periyapuranam came in the form 
of a Brahmin putting up a thatched shed of a pandal for supply- 
ing water and viaticum (poti cdru) and expecting this group of 
Saivites. It is said that whilst they were asleep, the pandal and 
the old man had disappeared. 


- Again when our poet coming from Tirukkalukkuoram” to 
Tirukkaccir Alakkoyil,” our poet had to lie down because of star- 
vation and according to Periyapuranam, the Lord came in the 
form of a Brahmin to beg for food from houses in the village and 
to feed the poet and his followers. In the hymn 29 which was 
sung at Tirukkurukavir except for the reference in verse 3 that 
the Lord removed the hunger of those who sang of him and his 


67. H. 3: 6. 69. H. 29. 


67a, V. 1. 70. H. ai. 
68. H. 20. 71. Hi. 41, 
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exclamation in the first verse, ‘‘I had not known all this’, there 
is not any specific reference to this miracle. The poet sang of 
the Lord protecting the poet from fever and other diseases and 
from slander.72 He described the Lord as one who removed the 
illusion from the minds of the worshippers.”®? In verse 7, the 
poet stated that he had come without bearing probably the poet’s 
suffering. As already seen, our poet took even ordinary incidents 
to have been inspired by God and if anybody fed him on the way 
he would have described it as God Himself feeding the followers 
and himself. 

Hymn 4] sung at Tirukkaccir also does not refer to any 
miracle. The hymn refers to the Lord going a-begging at midday 
and asks the Lord, ‘“‘Will not your worshippers feel for this act of 
begging?”’’4 but since the poet states that the Lord goes a~begg- 
ing in the Kapala or skull,’5 it could not possibly refer to the 
Brahmin going and begging. This hymn must be taken to be 
referring to the Bhiksatana form. Verse 7 begs of the Lord to 
think of those who think of Him ‘“Ninaivaravarai ninai kant{ay.” 
If the miracle had happened, it would be very unfair for the poet 
to make that suggestion to the Lord who had come to rescue the 
worshippers even before they ever thought of Him. But there is 
nothing miraculous or improbable in a casual help of this kind 
from a Brahmin whom as usual our poet would have considered 
to be no other than the Grace of God. 


IX 


fyarkén Kalikkama Nayanar is one of the congregation of 
Saivities assembled at Tévéciriya mantapam of Tiruvarar, After 
Ararar was completely cured of his blindness and the Lord made 
Paravai reconciled to Ararar, it is said that this Kalikkamar deve- 
loped a hatred for our poet because he was responsible for the 
bringing of the Lord to the position of an errand boy. He com- 
mitted suicide but at the approach of Arirar, Kalikkamar is said 
to have become alive. Unfortunately there is no reference to this 
miracle, in the Tiruppunkir hymn” which is said to have been 
sung at this place—except for the phrase, “Ryarkd nurra irumpini 


72. 29: 45. 
73. WV. 6. 
74, V~. 2. 
75. Vwi. 
76. HH. 55. 
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tavirttu’’,”’ ‘the Lord who removed the chronic disease from which 
Eyarkon was suffering.’ This Eyarkén is spoken of as the Lord of 
twelve vélis of wet land and this reference to twelve vélis is ex- 
plained in verse 2 as that piece of land which had been given 
away probably by Eyarkén to the Lord in grateful recognition of 
the rains which the Lord brought, after the whole country suffered 
without rain for a long time. 


x 


The other great miracle attributed to our poet is bringing 
back the Brahmin boy swallowed by a crocodile many years back. 
Hymn 92 is said to have been sung on this occasion. Verse 
therein is interpreted as requesting the Lord to order the God of 
Death and the crocodile to give back the boy and it is said that 
as soon as this verse was sung the boy was brought. If this hymn 
was a prayer for the return of the boy, it is a surprise that there 
is not any mention about this in verses 1, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


In verse 3, our poet prayed that he might be saved from 
future birth. In verse 7 he prayed for escape from hell. Verse 
5 says that His hall of Dance isthe graveyard. Verse 8 says that 
the Lord will make even blind eyes see. Verse 6 is a rhetorical 
interrogation, ‘‘Is becoming a slave unto the Lord a crime??? The 
last verse usually explaining the hymn and its purpose, does not 
mention any word about this miracle. 


Verses 2 and 9 refer to ‘Mani’ and this word is interpreted as 
an unmarried boy. Both these verses speak of that ‘Mani’ having 
come to bathe in the tank, ashaving duped our poet or as having 
created a delusion, An attempt is made to interpret this sentence 
as to mean, “What sin does this unmarried boy do to deserve 
death?” The reading in all the available editions is ““Enaik kiri’’, 
which is only possible if we take the word in the accusative case. 
In the sense of ‘Which’ the form should be “‘Enai kiri’’ without 
the doubling of ‘k’, Verse 2 seems to be addressing the ‘Mani? 
and speaking of him in the second person ‘Mani ni’. “Is it faze 


that you who had come along with others on the way, 


should get 
away?” = 


In the very next phrase in that verse which addresses 
the Lord, probably there is a feeling that this person who had 
come along with them and disappeared was none other than the 
Lord. If the boy had been brought by the crocodile there is no 


77. 55: 3. 
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necessity for the poet referring to this disappearance in verse 9.78 
It looks as though the poet is referring to some experience of his, 
but it is not possible to state definitely what it could have been. 


There is another miracle narrated in the Periyapurinam. 
That is of the river Kaviri, which was in floods stopping its flow 
and thereby piling up its flowing water as high as the Himalayas 
on the western side whilst the river bed was dry on the eastern 
side for allowing Arirar to cross the river to reach Tiruvaiyaru 
from Tirukkantiyir. Hymn 77, said to have been sung at the time 
of this miracle, gives definite reference to this miracle. The poet 
stated therein that he was always thinking of the Lord but as yet 
had not any communion with Him, that he knew of no mistake 
committed by him and that even if there was any mistake the 
Lord might order that to be erased.79 In the 9th verse he sang 
of realizing the Lord, as if He were a radiating hunger. He con- 
fessed the futility of all conscious efforts and in that sense spoke 
of the impossibility of his swimming against the current in the 
sense that he could not go against the will of the Lord. It looks 
as though that this reference to the impossibility of swimming 
had been taken literally, and the tradition had grown that the 
poet was pathetically crying to the Lord that he could not reach 
Tiruvaiyaru because of the flood in the Kaviri. It was impossible 
for Cékkilar to leave off this tradition which must have become 
universal by his time. 


XI 


The last miracle is our poet going on a white elephant to 
Mount Kailas. The question must have arisen how the people of 
this world got this hymn which was sung after he left this world. 
“Onuyir véru ceytan”’ (1) — thus sings the poet — ‘the Lord has 
separated the soul from the body’. This verse 1 itself seems to 
run counter to the tradition that he went with this original body 
as is made clear by Nampiyantar Nampi in his Tiruttontar Tiru- 
vantati, “Manava akkaiyotum pukkavarai,’’8 


78. In one edition of the hymns of our poet, instead of Magi, we have 
‘Mamangi’ in all the three places in the two verses 2 and 9 where this word 
«Mani’ occurs. 

79. V. 5. 

80. V. 86. 
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The verse 10_answers the question how the world got this 
hymn. There the Lord of the Oceans is ordered to bring this 
hymn to the notice of the Lord or the king of Vajici. If Géraman 
accompanied our poet, where is the necessity for informing him? 
Anyway Periyapuranam tells us that Arirar did not know of 
Céraman following him. It would be very difficult to prove this 
hymn to be genuine in the literal sense. Nor, is it clear why 
Ariirar should have gone over the sea? From this reference to 
the sea a later day oral tradition had woven a story of Céraman 
going to Mecca, a tradition which cannot be believed by anyone 
who has studied the mental development of these saints as re- 
vealed in their works. The significance of this hymn as an alle- 
gory is explained later in this study. 


XII 


In some of his poems Ararar refers to Vanappakai and Cin- 
kati and calls himself their father. According to the tradition 
preserved in Periyapuranam, they are the daughters of Kdtpuli 
Nayanar of Nattiyattankuti and adopted by Ararar as his own child- 
ren at the instance of the natural father. There is nothing specific 
in the hymns to support this tradition of their being the children 
of Kétpuli. It is true Ararar referred to K6tpuli in his hymn on 
Nattiyattankuti®! where also he described himself the father of 
Cinkati, but Cinkati or Vanappakai is nowhere mentioned as the 
daughter of Kétpuli. That these two persons are women is clear 
from the references to them by Arérar. He describes ‘Cinkati’ as 
“Pinkular Cinkati”,®? “Cilaiyar vanutala] nalla Cinkati;’?8% 
*““Maimman tatankan maturamanna moliyal matac Cinkati’’84 and 
“Nankai Cinkati.”"8> In describing himself as the father of Vanap- 
pakai, the poet uses the term “‘Vanappakai yava] appan.’’8s He 
calls himself their appan,®? “Tantai’’®8 and “Tamman’’8°—all the 
three words meaning father in Tamil. 


B81. 15: 10. 84. 47: 10, 

82. 15: 20. 85. 57: 12. 

83. 27: 10. 86. 29: 10; 87: 10. 

87. 12: 11; 15: 10; 27: 10; 30: 11, 33: 10; 34: 11; 37: Li; 42: 190: : : 
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Cinkati’s name is given as ‘Oinki.% If that is so, Cinkati 
aust be taken to be a corrupt form of ‘Cinki ati” or Cinki atikal. 
This word Ati or Atikal is usually used in the sense of the Sans- 
krit word “‘Svami” either to a king as in the phrase Perumanati- 
kal or to a great religious person as in Ijankévatikal, Céekkilar 
atikal, etc. It must be therefore taken that Cinkati was a great 
religious personality and probably “Cétiyal Cinki’’® emphasizes 
this fact. ‘Cétu’ and ‘Cétar’ are used in the sense of ‘Sistas’ in 
Sanskrit. There is also the expression ‘‘Cétar Pankular Cinkati.”’%8 
‘Gétu’ also means goodness. Cinkati is also called famous, 
“‘Pykalc Cinkati’*4 and Vanappakai is similarly called Cirppakai.’"% 


As far as Vanappakai is concerned, the poet described her in 
one place as “Cirppakai fiani”’.% ‘Pakai’ is the contracted form 
of Vanappakai and the term ‘fiani’ applied to her, leaves no 
doubt in any one’s mind that she was also a great religious perso- 
nality. 

In two hymns,%? both of them are mentioned. There are 18 
references to them, 8 references .to Cinki and 10 to Vanappakai 
inclusive of the above two. The question arises what is the real 
relationship between these and Arirar? Prima facie, they seem 
to be his own children; but the reference to them as Jani and 
Atikal, i.e., spiritually great persons lead us to interpret this term 
Appan as the spiritual Guru in which case they may be according 
to the old tradition the children of Kétpuli or somebody else. 
But even here nothing prevents Ararar being the natural father 
of these spiritually great women and it is worth remarking that 
even on the basis of the chronological arrangement of Arirar’s 
hymns, reference to these children came only after Arirar’s 
marriage with Paravai. The fact that the poet Arirar mentioned 
these as his children along with his father would justify in taking 
these references literally.™ 


Vanappakai means the enemy of the forest and it may also 
refer to the'lion; but on this score Vanappakai could not be 
identified with Cinkati because in the two references already 
quoted, these two are mentioned together as two different perso- 


90. 98: 11, 95. 44: 10. 

91. 98: 11. 96. 44. 10. 

92. 15: 10. 97. 57: 12; 68: 10. 

93. Cintamagi, 21: 12. 98. 34; 11; 47:10; 57:12; 98: 11. 


94. 37: 11. 
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- nalities. These names suggest the name Narasimha, the Pallava. 
king Rajasiha who was ruling during the time of Arérar in 
whose honour probably they were named Vanappakai and Cittkati. 
Or, they might have been named as such in memory of Naracin~ 
kamunaiyaraiyar who was Ariarar’s patron in his younger days. 
But this name Naracinkamupaiyaraiyar itself must have been as- 
sumed by that prince after the then ruling king not Rajasimha 
but Narasimha Mamalla, for if Rajasimha was ruling during the 
adulthood of Arirar, the king who must have been ruling during 
his childhood must be Narasimha I, If these children were them~ 
selves such great spiritual personalities as to be described Atikal 
and Jani, the spiritual stature of Ariirar certainly grows in, 
height. 


XII 


Nampi is the title usually of a prince and it is used to be 
conferred on important individuals.2¢ In this way it has come to 
mean by the time of Pinkalantai, the elite among men. Owing 
to the spread of the temple cult, the priests, the Adi Saivite 
Acaryas, some of whom appear to be the ‘Kula Gurus’ of the 
Golas had conferred on them the title of Nambi. The name of 
Nampi Antar Nampi will occur to anyone conversant with the 
Saivite Literature. Perhaps Purusdttama Nampi, one of the 
authors of the 10th Tirumurai, was another. From this, we may 
infer that the title of Nampi which occurs in the phrase Nampi 
Arirar, is due to our poet being an Adi Saiva Acarya. Arirar 
calls himself “Maraiyartam kuricil.”10 Not only was he born in 
the Brahmin community but he had also undergone the course in 
four Védas and 6 angas—‘*Nanmarai (ar) ankam Stiya navan,’201 
From the descriptions of the course of studies obtaining in various 
Universities or Centres of Learning of the Pallava Age such as. 


Kafici, Bahar and Ghatikacalam, we know this is not an empty 
boast.192 


He was blessed with not only the highest learning of the age, 
he was also reputed to be of exemplary character which makes 
him describe himself with modesty as ‘“Cilamtan peritum mika 


99. Tol, Efuttu, ‘154, commentary, and Nanniil 158, commentary of Mayilai 


natar. 
100. 25; 10. 
101. 54; 10. 


102. See Administration of Pallavas of Minikgi. 
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valla Ciruvan.”103 In another place, he spoke of himself in the 
first person, “Tliyak kulattir pirantém” — those of no low caste. 
As this is a reference in plural to all the bhaktas, it is safer to 
interpret it as referring to the community of bhaktas, of which 
Periyalvar speaks as ‘Tontakkulam’!4a —a holy community, 
which our poet had visualised in his Tiruttontattokai. He is 
often proud of describing himself as Atittontan,? Siva tontanl06 
(for which the other reading is Ciru tontan); Sivanatiyarkaluk- 
katiyan atittontan;"? Atiyar ati naydran;1° Atiyar atiyan;1? 
Atiyavarkkatiyavan;™ Atiyao; Atiyan;4 Meyppattan™® etc. 
According to Periyapuranam, he was called Vantontan because 
he abused the old Brahman who claimed him as his slave. Even 
otherwise, the firm hold he had on Siva completely relying on 
Him for everything and threatening at times to sit dharana would 
justify his name of Vantontan.44 In one place he describes him- 
self as ‘Anukka Vantontan’.245 


The name Nampi"* may also be explained as being deserved 
by him because he grew up as a prince of Narasinkamunaiyarai- 
yar’s family. Periyapuranam calls him Tampiran Télan.1? This 
term, as already pointed out, occurs in the inscriptions in the 
sense of companion to the king. Arirar did not call himself 
Tampiran Télan though Periyapuranam states that this title was 
conferred on him by Siva Himself.48 Arirar spoke of the Lord 
being his Télan;#4° and his Tatan, a companion and an envoy. 


103, 54: 10. 

104, 95: 8. 

04a. Palla ygyu -8. 

105. 3: 10; 21: 10; 28: 10; 44: 10; 80: 10; 86¢ 10. 
106. 49: 10. 

107. 78: 10. 

108. 94: 10. 

109, 50: 10. 

110. 74: 10. 

111: 6: 10; 47: 10; 86: 10. 
112. 21; 10: 28: 10. 


113. 37: 10. 
114. 12: 11; 17: 11; 31: 10; 33: 10; 34 11; 38: 10; 42: 10; 45: 11; 54: 10 


55: 10; 57: 12; 62: 10; 64: 10; 67: 11; 68: 10; 72: 11; 75: 10; 87: 10; 88: 10. 
115. 70: 10. 
116, Nampiyiran—4: 10; Ariran Nampi—53: 10; Nampi Van Tontan — 
64: 10. 
117, Tatut., 129. 
118._ Tatut., 129. 
119. 54: 10; 68: 8; 84: 9. 
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Probably it is this term ‘Titan’! which is responsible for the 
story that the Lord went to appease the anger of Paravai on be- 
half of Ararar. As Ararar relied upon God for everything in the 
world and believed that it was the Lord who arranged everything 
for him, the Lord is” his companion and envoy in more senses 
than one. 


As for the training he received as a prince though there are 
not direct references, the hymns throw some light an his upbring- 
ing. When he referred to ‘Navalir’, he spoke of himself in plural, 
‘Namakku’™ and described it as the city both of Naracinka- 
munaiaraiyar and himself. He was proud of his strength deve- 
loped probably as befitting a prince: ‘Malai malinta tdliran’:122 
Uran of the shoulders like mountains; ‘Mallin malku tiral tol 
fray’:3 Uran of the shoulders full of wrestling strength; “Tiru- 
maruvum tira! td]én’:!44 He of the shoulders of strength embrac- 
ed by Wealth; ‘Matayanai Navalariran?:225 ran of Naval city 
great in the strength of elephants; ‘Kiatalar mannan kula Nava- 
lirkk6n’:*%® The king of Naval and the Lord of the enemies. He 
described himself as Navalirali;!2? Navalar k6n;!28 Navalir Man- 
nan; Navalirkkon;##° Navalar Véntan;25t Navalar Koman.132 : 


One may be tempted to take the term Navalariran!8? to 
mean only a resident of Navalar. But in view of much clearer 
and unmistakable references to his princehood, this will not be 
correct. In his 18th hymn, he described himself “‘Katalar man- 
nan kulanavalikkén™ the ruler of the enemies and the prince of 
Navaliir of the proper community. Probably he spoke of this 
community of rulers because of his training under Naracinka- 
munaiyaraiyar. His references to the strength of his shoulders 
assume a new significance in view of this description of Arirar, 
ie., the king of his opponents. It is in this light we have to 
interpret the reference to the Lord as “He wha brings confusion 


120. 68: 8; 84: 9. 124. 73:11. 
12k, VWF Ue 125. 40: LL. 
122, 30: II. 126. 18: 10. 
123. 81: 10. 127. 64: 10. 
128. 4: 10; 16: 11; 28: 10; 24: 10; 98: 10; 41: 10; 42: 10; 93: 10; 84: 10 
129. 13: LE. 132, 82. 10, “= 
130. 38: 10; 99; 11. 133. 40: 1), 
131. 57: 12; 71: 10, 134. 48: 10. 
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to those chiefs who refuse to pay tribute to the Pallava king who 
was then ruling the country’: ‘Mannulakam kaval pinta urimai-- 
yar Pallavarkkut tirai kota mannavarai marukkum ceyyum peru- 
maiyar.186 That reference seems to establish some connection 
between Citamparam and Pallavar, perhaps suggesting that Hir- 
anyavarman mentioned in Kéyil Puranam as worshipping at 
Citamparam and improving the temple was a Pallava king. 


XIV 


In the hymn? quoted above is found developed the divine 
right theory of king. This isa philosophy which is something 
new to Saivism which preached absolute self surrender to God 
with-out reference to political or worldly motives. There was the 
illustrious example of Appar refusing to follow the command of 
the Pallava king. He retorted by saying that ‘Namarkkum kuti- 
yallom’.137. ‘We are the servants of none but God.’ ‘Parantu 
pakatéri varuvar collum pani kétkak katavémé parrarrémée’*8 
“Civané ennum navutaiyar namaiyala utaiyaranzé navalanti vakat- 
tinukku natarana kavalaré évi vituttarénum katavamalom katumai- 
yotu kalavu arrémé,’99  ““Ummsotu marrum ularay ninra patai- 
yutaiyao paniketkum paniydm allém,’° ‘“Vantirar manpavana- 
vanran aré’42 — ‘Are we bound to listen to the orders of those 
who rule the world riding on elephants?’#42 ‘Our Lords are those 
who utter the word of Siva; even if the Emperor of Jambudvipa 
orders us, we shall not obey, for we are devoid of all stratagem, 
deceit and cruelty’;“% ~*‘Pataiyutaiyan pani kétkum paniydmal- 
lém.’’!44 It is not our duty to listen to the orders of the chief- 
tains of the army’. ‘Who are you? What have I to do with your 


king?’ 


In a sense, this is believing only in the brotherhood of God’s 
To a certain extent this attitude was necessary in the 


followers. 

135. 90: 4. 

136. 90: 4. 

137. 6: 98: 1. 
138. 6: 98: 3. 
139. 6: 98: 6. 
140. 6: 98: 9. 
141. 6: 98: 8. 
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Age of Appar, because the king was an anti-Saivite to start with. 
But when the Pallavas, thanks to the Satyagraha of Tirunavuk- 
karacar, became Saivites and great temple builders, there was no 
necessity to preach any anarchism. It was the duty,of any Saivite 
to offer his help in this Pallava propagation of Saivism and it was 
from this point of view that Arirar felt that those who opposed 
the great Saivite Pallava king were opposing the will of Siva, 
Apart from this, the divine right theory of king has slowly crept 
into the minds of the learned people of the age. Nammialvar 
sings, “Tiruvutai Mannaraikkanil Tirumalaikkanténé ennum’’ — 
“When ever she sees the kings of royal wealth, she says she sees 
the Lord God.” 


XV 


But Arirar has also been honoured by the rulers of the three 
ancient Royal families of the Pandyas, Céras, and the Célas. If 
we follow the chronology given in the Periyapuranam, our poet 
entered the Pandya country only in the company of the Céra king, 
i,e., almost at the fag end of his life. It is really surprising that 
he had stepped into the Pandya country only during the closing 
years of his life. Can it be that his aggressive support of the ; 
Pallava, stood in the way of his going to the Pandya country? 
After his friendship with the Céra, he visited the Pandya temples 
and the temple in the Céra land. It is this visit to these temples 
almost in his later age that created a feeling of separation and it 
was this which he gave expression to in some of his poems when 
he exclaimed, “Katalurattoluvatenru kold.?46 “When shall I 
worship Him with all my love?’ His feeling of surprise was also 
expressed — ‘Is this Pivanam?’!4’ He referred to the three kings 
in his hymn 2:4 where he stated that hymn was sung in their 
presence at Parankunram. At Tirucculiyal™® Ararar spoke of the 
worshippers becoming kings in their respective points of the com- 
pass — “Ati toluvar awvat ticaikku aracakuvar.* One wonders 
whether he had any reference to these three kings gaining the 
upper hand or somewhat of freedom. 


But there is one incident which does not fit in with this inter- 
pretation of Ararar’s aggressive support of Pallava king in the 


146. 7: 84: 2, 


148. H. 92: 
147. H. 11. 
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early part of his life. Hymn 15 which is said to have been sung 
immediately after he married Paravai in the early part of his life 
refers to Kétpuli,®* a commander who had conquered the oppo- 
sing rulers. This Kétpuliif our interpretation is correct must 
have been one of those friends of Arirar supporting the Pallavas. 
This verse which mentions Kotpuli refers to the GGla country but 
this reference simply means that Nattiyattankuti was within 
the old Céla country — ‘“‘Cenni natér tol puka) Nattiyattan- 
kuti Nampi.”%! The name Cola country had become a geo- 
graphical term losing all political significance and there was 
nothing preventing this Céla country being under the control of 
the Pallavas. The real difficulty arises because of Cekkilar calling 
Kétpuli Nayanar, a commander of the Célas — ‘‘Valavar tanti- 
riyaray.’?162 


Or, it must be assumed that Kétpuli and the Céja king were 
on the side of the Pallavas Jong before Arirar met the Pandya 
king. According to Periyapuranam the Cola prince was there as 
the son-in-law of the Pandya king suggesting probably a new re- 
alignment in the political picture of the land. 


150. V. 10, 
151. 7: 15: 10. 
152. Kot Purigam, 1. 
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CHAPTER VII 


AGE OF NAMPI ARURAR 
Part I 


VARIOUS THEORIES PUT FORWARD 
I 


The life of Cuntarar (Ariérar) — the various events relating 
to his associations with the rulers and chiefs of his age cannot be 
appreciated without our understanding the historical back-ground 
The age of Arirar should therefore be fixed at least provisionally. 
Some of the points to be taken into consideration in fixing his age 
are the following: 


I. (a) The following saints are said to be the contempor- 
aries of Arirar: 


1. Cataiyanar, the father of Arirar+ 
2. Icai fianiyar, the mother of Arirar? 


3. Eyarkén Kalikkamar, a chief who was opposed to Arirar 
to start with and who became his friend later on, Cékkilar calls 
the family of Eyar as the family of the commanders-in-chief of 
the Géla army.3 


4, Manakkaficdrar is the father-in-law of this Eyarkén 
Kalikkamar.4 


5. Viranmintar is spoken of as belonging to the cultivators” 
of Vélajars’ community by Cékkilar. The first word of this phrase 
‘Viral’ suggests that he was a victorious commander or a chief. 
According to Gékkilar, he was opposed to our saint.® 


V. 7:11; 16: 11; 34: 11; 39: 11; 47: 10; 57: 12; 58: 10; 98: 11, 

2. 16: 11; 38: 10; 39: 11. 

3. Verse 5 of Byarkon Kalikkama Nayanar Purayam in Periyapura gam. 
4. V.34, Manakkaficirar Puragam, ibid. 

5. Viranmigtar Purdgam, ibid. 
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6. Katavarkén Kalarcifikan was the emperor ruling during 
the life of Ariirar, who mentions him in the present tense: “‘Katal 
cilnta ulakelam kakkinra peruman katavarkop Kalarcinkan.’’6 


7. Pacalar was a contemporary of Katavarkén.’ 


8. Ceruttunaiyar is the king of Taficai according to Arirar 
and a contemporary of Katavarkén Kalarcinkan according to 
Cékkilar. 

9. Céraman Perumal, the Céra king, was the patron of Pana- 
pattirar and a friend of Arirar. He is otherwise known as Kala- 
riggarivar Nayanar. 

10. Kétpuli, who won a victory over a group of kings ac- 
cording to Arirar,® a commander of the Céla army and a friend 
of Arirar who is said to have adopted the daughters of Kiétpuli 
according to Cékkilar.® 


11. Perumilalaikkurumpar: Cékkilar describes him as the 
chief of Perumilalai and thename Kurumpar suggests that he was 
a Kurumpa chief.1° According to Periyapuranam, he was wor- 
shipping Ardrar in his mind and died on the day previous to the 
departure of Arirar to Kailas4,  . 


12. Naracinkamunaiyaraiyar is the chief of Navalar who. 
brought up Arérar.19 


13, Sémacimarar: Sémaci is a Tamil form of Sémayajin. 
“One who had performed the Sémayajiia.”’ According to Periya- 
puranam, he went and lived at Tiruvarir as a great friend of 
Artrar,}? ’ 

(b) -The age of these Saints will be the age of Ararar in 
which Céraman and Kalarcinkan as kings and Eyarkén and Kat- 
puli as chieftains must have played an important part. 


39: 9. 
7. Picalar Nayanar pirg gam in Periyapura gam. 
8. 15: 16. 


9. Kétpuli Nayanar Puraygam in Periyapura jam. 
10. Kurumpu—Subordinate chief; Purandpiru: 97. 
11. V. 4-6, 9, 10 of Perumijalaikkurumpa Nayanar Pura nam. 
12. Tatutta¢konta Purdyam, 5, 
13, V. 4, Somacimara Na yanar Puragam. 
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II. (a) Gampantar and Appar lived anterior to Ararar and 
the following are said to be their contemporaries: 


1. Ciruttontar.4 

2, Kunkiliyakkalayar.4 

3, Muruka Nayanar.*6 

4, Tirunilakanta Yalppanar.™ 
5. Nilanakkar.*® 

6. Valuti (Netum4ran).® 

7. Mankaiyarkkaraci.?? 

8. Kulaccizaiyar.?? 

9. Appiiti.? 
10. Appar refers to Gampantar. 


(b) Among these, Ciruttontar is considered to be the 
Pallava commander, who captured Vatapi about 642 A.D. during 
the reign of Narasirhha Varma Mamalla, or about 672 A.D. 
during the reign of ParaméSvara Varma I. Netumayan, identi- 
fied? with Arikésari-Netumaran according to Prof. Nilakanta 
Sastri may be assigned the period 670-710 A.D. and according . 
to others 640-680 A.D.*5 


III. (a) Campantar, in addition, refers to Pukalttunaiyar2* 
and Appar refers to Kanampullar,?? Amarnitiyar.?”* Campantar 
refers to Amarnitiyar.28 Appar refers to Cakkiya Nayanar.2% 


14, Campantar Tévaram, 3: 63: I, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 9; 10. 

15. According to Periyapura gam, this saint is said to have met Nanacampan- 
tar (and Appar)—Kunhkiliyakkalaya Nayanar Puraygam, 32-33. 

16. Campantar Tevaram: 2: 92: 3, 5. 

17. 1:62: 9; 3: 115: 6. Yalmuriis said to have been sung to show Yalppa- 
gar his place: 1: 136. Periyapurégam: Campantar Puranam—V. 448. 

18. Campantar: 3: 58: 2, 11. 

19. Netumaran: Campantar: 2: 66: 11; 3: 51: 1-11; 3: 120: 2. 

20. Campantar: 3: 120: 1. 

21, Campantar: 3: 120: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11. 

22. Appar: 4: 12: 10. 

23. Pandyan Kingdom, page 53. 

24. Pandyan Kingdom, page 41. 

25. Pandyas by T. V. Sadasiva Pandarattar following Venkayya. 

26. 2: 63: 7. 

4: 49: 9; 6: 12: 7. 
27a. 4: 98: 7. 

3: 121: 1. 

4: 49: 6; 6: 52: 8. 
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Both of them refer to CGandéccurar,?° Naminanti,*+ Kannappar.® 
Kéccenkat Cdlar is mentioned by Appar.3? Appar mentions 
Tillaiva! Antanar®4 and Campantar mentions Tillaival Antanar**, 
It is doubtful whether the reference in Appar’s is to Karaikkal 


Ammaiyar. 
These must be considered to be anterior to Appar and Cam- 
pantar. 


(b) The following are not found mentioned in the Tévaram 
hymns of Appar or Campantar but as all the hymns sung by these 
saints have not reached us, one cannot conclude that all of them 
came only after these two saints. Some of them must be anterior 
to Appar and Campantar. They are as follows: Pukalccdlar, 
Karaikkalammaiyar, Tirumilar, Martti Nayanar, Kirruva Naya- 
nar, Aiyatikal, Arivattayanar, Eripattar, Kari, Atipattar, Kalik- 
kampar, Kaliya Nayanar, Cakti, Vayilar, Munaiyatuvar, Itankali, 
Iyarpakai, Néca Nayanar, Ilaiyankutimarar, Meypporul, Tiruna- 
laippovar, Enatinata. Nayanar, Anayar, Uruttirapacupati, Tiruk- 
kurippattontar, Mirkkar, Cirappuli, Kananatar, Tirunilakantar 
and Tanti. 


Pukalccélar and Eyipattar are contemporaries and the fact 
that this Céla ruled from Karuviir suggests that he must belong to 
the period when the Cdla kingdom was in the hands of Kalabhras 
and others. Kiirruva Nayanar and Mirtti Nayanar probably be~ 
long to the period of Kalabhra interregnum. Tirumilar should 
also be taken to have preceded these two saints. Karaikkal 
Ammiaiyar is referred to as Péyar by Arirar. According to Cékkilar, 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar lived long long before Nanacampantar who 
is therefore not said to have set foot on the sacred precincts of 
Alankatu, made sacred by the foot dust of Karaikkal Ammaiyar.6 
Yapparunkala virutti quotes a verse heginning with ‘Karaippal 
peruméttu’ in its commentary on Ciitram 93 as an 4rsa or a verse 


30. 1: 48; 7; 1: 106: 5; 2: 43: 5: 3: 54; 7: 3: 68: 10; 3: 155: 5: 4: 48: 4; 
4: 49: 3: 4 G5: 6 4: 73: 5; 5: 2: 4 5: 70 1; 5: 73: 8: 6: 18: 10: 
6: 33: 10; 6: 73: 6; 75: 9. P 

31. 1: 62: 6; 4: 103: 2; 6; 14: 4. 

32. 3: 35: 7: 3: 69: 4; 3: 109; 7: 3. 116: 7; 4: 49: 7; 4 65: 8: 6: 
12: 6; 6: 39: 9; 6: 81: 6; 6: 96: 1. 

33. 4: 49: 4: 6: 20: 5; 6: 23: 3; 6: 56: 6; 6: 74: 8; 6: 75: 8; G: 83: 6, 

34. 4: 80: 2. 

35. 1: 80. 

36. Campantar Puragam 1009. 
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sung by a rsi or saint and it mentions that it was sung by both 
Patattar and Karaikkarpéy.2? This will make her a contempo- 
rary of the first three alvars. 


In our study of Tiruttontattokai, it was suggested that the 
people who bear the epithet ‘Kali’ may have some relationship 
with the Kaliyaracar or Kalabhras. The number of free lances 
like Munaiyatuvar, Itankali, Cakti etc., seems to suggest that 
they lived in an age of confusion which preceded the restoration 
of order by Katunkin, the Pandya and Simhavisnu, the Pallava. 
Meypporul, the chief of the Céti country and Enatinata, the chief- 
tain who obtained the title of Enati, were living perhaps in these 
trouble times. Cakkiyar must have lived in an age of Buddhistic 
domination, described by Fahien, i.e., before their deterioration 
described by Hieun Tsang. 


(c) But all of them could not be said to have preceded 
Appar and Campantar. Aiyatikal, if our identification of this 
king with Mahéndravarman II is correct, must have come between 
Campantar and Ararar. Again Kananata who worshipped Cam- 
pantar must have come necessarily after Campantar and before 
Arirar.38 


In any case, for our purpose, it is enough if we take them as 
anterior to Ararar for fixing the upper limit of his age. 


Il 


Apart from these names, certain traditions and suggestions 
may be now considered: 


_ 1. The names Aiyatikal Katavarkén and Katavarkon Kalar- 
cinkan seem to suggest a relationship between them. The stories 


of these saints given in Kannada and Sanskrit works makes them 
father and son.*® 


2. Kalarcinkan is said to be ruling the world surrounded by 
the seas, thereby suggesting his naval power.** Kalal is the heoric 
anklet ‘worn as a sign of victory. According to Periyapurinam, 


37. P. 352. 
38. Kaga. Puragam, 5. 


39. Mysore Archaeological Report, 1925, pp. 9-10 
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(i) Kalarcifkan came of the old Pallava line; (ii) his mind never 
knew anything but the feet of Siva and his worship; (iii) the fron- 
tiers of his enemies fell before him and he captured the northern 
land; (iv) when Ceruttunai Nayanar cut away the nose of the 
queen for smelling the flower set apart for God at Tiruvarir, 
Kalarcinkan cut away her hands which took up the flowers. of 
these four points the last alone is found in Nampiyantar Nampi’s 
Tiruvantati (verse 64). 


3. Katavarkén, the contemporary of Pacalar is said to have 
built the Karrali at Kafici. The Pallava king Rajasimmha accord- 
ing to the inscriptions heard a divine voice. This is taken to re- 
fer to the message which he received for fixing a date for the con- 
secration of the temple different from that fixed by Pacalar for 
consecrating his mental temple. Periyapurinam, however, speaks 
of a dream.* 


4, The Periyapuranam gives the following details about 
Aiyatikal: (i) He came of the Pallava family; (ii) he subjugated 
other lands; (iii) he established the dharmic path of Saivism and 
the Vedas; (iv) he abdicated and crowned his son as king; (v) he 
went on a pilgrimage to Saivite temples singing a ‘venpa’ at each 
temple. Nampiyantar Nampi refers only to the first and fifth 
points which are proved by the existence of Kséttira veppa and 
the very name of the king Aiyatikal. 


5. Kétpuli according to Ararar conquered a crowd of kings 
and he belonged to the Céla country. But, according to Periya- 
puranam he was a commander of the Colas. He is said to have 
killed his relatives including his baby child for having tasted the 
rice reserved for bhaktas. 


6. (a) Céraman was the patron of Panapattirar, a musician 
in the court of Varaguna, the Paadya. (b) Since Varaguna II, a 
Saivite saint praised by Pattinattér and others is not mentioned 
by Ararar, Varaguna I, the contemporary of Céraman must be an- 
terior to this Varaguna II. (c) Céraman and Arirar met the Pandya 
and his son-in-law, the Cola, at the royal court of Madura. 
Therefore, all of them must have been friends. This requires that 
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we must find a period for Arirar when the Pandya, the Cila and 
the Céra could have been on friendly terms. (d) The word Netu- 
maran occurs in Artrar’s hymns* suggesting that he was his con- 
temporary. 


7. (a) There is a tradition that Géraman went away to 
Mecca and became a Muslim. (b) The Kollam era is said to have 
been started with his disappearance. 


8. (a) The Tandantdttam plates of Nandivarma Pallava- 
malla speaks of an important elephant name Pattavarttanam, 
(Pattavardhana) which he conquered from the Gangas.4* Ararar 
speaks of an elephant of a Tontaiman: 


“Collarum pukalan Tontaiman kalirrai-c 
cilkoti mullaiyarkatti-t 

Tellaiyil inpam avanpera velippat 
taruliya iraivané,’’4? 


“You bound the elephant of Tontaiman of fame beyond words 
and you came to bless him with infinite happiness ’’ This is sug- 
gested as a reference to the Pattavardhanam.8 


(b) In addition, it is suggested that terms like Katavarkén 
etc., used by Arirar are not tound used by the Pallavas them- 
selves as their family names before the reign of Nandivarma 
Pallavamalla, 


Part II 
THE THEORIES DISCUSSED 
T 


The various theories put forward on the basis of these various 
points may be discussed to offer us the starting point and show 
us our way. 

The Mysore Archaeological Report 1925 tries 
of Arirar, after fixing the age of Nanacampantar. The Karnataka 
Kaviccakravartti, in his Trisastipuratana caritré, mentions accord- 
ing to the Report# that Jain ascetics Jinaséna, Nayaséna, 
Srtakirti, Visalakirti, Buddhacandra and Suvrtakirti attempted 


to fix the age 
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to cure the Kiin Pandyan by making use of Jaina charms and 
spells, but failed in their attempts whilst Campantar tried next 
and cured. him. The Jinaséna mentioned herein is the author of 
Brhad Harivamsa Purana. and at the end of that Purana, Jina- 
sé@na himself writes as follows: ‘““When 700 years in the era of 
Saka increased by five have elapsed, when Indrayudha, son of 
Krsna was ruling over the north, and Srivallabha, the south, when 
Vatsaraja, the king of the Avanti country was ruling over the east 
and when the brave Jayavaraha was ruling over the Siraséna- 
mandala in the west, this HarivamSa was composed”’: This gives 
the year—Saka 705 or 783 A.D. 


It is also stated by Karnataka Kaviccakravartti that Gam- 
pantar was assisted by Haradatta and Vagisa. The report writes: 
“‘This epoch is in harmony assigned to Haradattacharya in Hara- 
dattamahatmya”, and translated, the verse giving this detail as 
follows: ‘‘When 4,000 years greater by 21 years from the begin- 
ning of Kali had elapsed, in the year Vilamba, on Friday, the 5th 
lunar day of the white haJf of the month of Pusya, Haradatta, of 
Maudgala-Gétra and father of eight children ascended the 
heaven. His passage on a brilliant vimana was a pleasing sight, 
as witnessed by the inhabitants of the village Kamsa on the 
northern bank of the Kavéri (Kaficaniir?)’’. But the report itself 
admits that 4,021 Kali that is 920 A.D. was not Vilamba year 
and therefore concludes: ‘‘Perhaps the verse was composed long 
after the event happened.’? The report however continues:5 
“The Rajavalikathé, a Canarese historical work of the Jains fur- 
nishes some additional evidence confirming the epoch of Kin- 
pandya fell partly in the 8th and partly in the 9th century. It is 
stated in the work that Bhattakalanka whose name is mentioned 
by Jinaséna in his Mahapurana taught Hoysala, the legendary 
founder of the Hoysala dynasty some charms to enable him! to 
conquer Kina Pandya of Madura.’ This is the translation of 
the portion in Rajavali Kathé: “The Saka year 800 in the Vilambi 
year on Thursday the 10th lunar day of the white half of the 
month of Caitra with the constellation Pusya, Dhriti yoga, and 
girijakarana, Akalanka taught Hoysala, the necessary charm and 
spell for his victory.” The Report itself condemns these dates: 
“The error is that the 10th lunar day of Gaitra of the year 
Vilambi, 878 A.D., is Monday and not Thursday. Nor, can it 
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be believed that Bhattakalanka, who must have been old enough 
to be referred to by Jinaséna about A.D. 783 could have lived as 
long as 878.” 


The whole argument turns on the mention of the name of 
Jinaséna, in the list of Jain ascetics who tried to cure Kin 
Pandya. The author of “Trisasti Puratana Caritré” in his attempt 
to glorify the success of Campantar has brought in the names of 
all famous Jains of all ages in his list of Jain ascetics and pitted 
them against Campantar. If this assumption is correct, no reli- 
ance can be placed on this verse for fixing the date of Campantar 
whose date has been conclusively proved by late Prof. Sundaram 
Pillai, in his classic essay on “Some mile-stones in the History of 
Tamil Literature,” Appar was the contemporary of Gunabhara 
Mahéndra Varma and Campantar referred to Ciruttontar of the 
great Vatapi fame, the great commander of Narasimhavarma 
when Vatapi was conquered in 642 A.D. The Kin Pandya was 
Arikésarivarman I of the 7th century. 


This report itself fixes the date of Dabhrabhakta, i.e., Cirut- 
tontar correctly. The report writes: “The exploit of Dabhra- 
bhakta, a general of the Chéla king (Pallava king?) in destroying 
the fortification of Vatapi is another historical event which throws 
a flood of light on the chronology of the Saivite Saints in gencral, 
According to the history of the Pallavas, it was Narasimhavar- 
man I, that destroyed the fort of Vatapi (Badami) and captured 
alive Pulakési II, one of the Chalukya kings about A.D. 634 
(643?). This decides the date of Dabrabhakta,...... and. also 
the dates of other Saivites who are mentioned along with him,’?5 


Unfortunately, the Report has failed to take note of the fact 
that the other Saivites mentioned along with Dabhrabhakta or 
Ciruttontar, are Campantar and Appar. 


Preceeding next to fix the date of 
period subsequent to the period fixed for Campantar and it was 
for this reason that we had to criticise the views on the age of 
Campantar, the report writes as follows;5!a_ “Lastly, regarding 
the date of Sundaranampi Nayanar, reliable information is fur- 
nished by Sdmadévasiri in his Yagas Tilaka Campu. In the 


Artrar, naturally in a 
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colophon he writes. ‘When 881 years in the Saka year have 
elapsed on the 13th lunar day of the month of Caitra, in the year 
Siddhartha and when Krishna Raja was reigning in Mélyati, after 
conquering Pandava Simhaléchana, Chérama and other kings in 
the Ganga country under the rule of king Vaga, the eldest son of 
Arikésari, a descendent of the Chalukyas and the crestjewel of the 
feudal chiefs under king Krishna, has feudal Lord, this work was 
caused to be composed.” The Report assumes that Chéraman 
mentioned here is Chéraman Perumal Nayanar and therefore 
Arirar must have lived up to 959 or 960 A.D., mentioned in the 
above works. It is impossible to bring Arérar to the period of 
Cdla supremacy of Vijayalaya and his successors of the 10th cen- 
tury. Céraman is a common name of Céras and from this one 
cannot fix any date even as it is impossible to fix any date with 
the help of the single name Paadaya or Cola, 


II 


There is an interesting reference to the Skanda Purana em- 
phasised in this report,°* where Aiyatikal Katavarkon and Kata- 
varkon Kalarcinkan are mentioned in Sanskrit. Aiyatikal Kata- 
vark6én is translated as Paficapadasimha. The report ates 
follows : ‘‘In the Skanddpapurana, Sivarahasya, and Siva Bhakta 
Mahatmaya, the Pallavas are called \ryagrhyas, worthy of social 
intercourse with the Aryans. This indicates, that though a non- 
Aryan tribe, they were regarded as Aryans probably for their 
devotion to Saivism. One Paficapada Sirha or Simhanka is said 
to have built a number of Siva temples. His father Bhima is said 
to have dedicated his life to the service of Siva and retired from 
his kingdom early in life, installing Simhanka on the throne. Ac- 
cording to Epigraphical records, however, Sirhnhavarman (550-575 
A.D.), was the father of Bhimavarman.” If Kalarcinkan were to 
be the contemporary of Arirar our saint should be taken to have 
lived in the closing years of the 6th century in the regin of Sim- 
havisnu. This wiil be an absurd conclusion, for Appar whom 
Ararar praises as his leader came only in the reign of Mahéndra- 
varman, the son of Simhavisnu. 


The report continues : 


‘Though with regard to genealogical order, the statement of 
Skandépapurana is wrong, the consangunity of the two Pallava 
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personages in the story is in itself a reliable index to their posi- 
tion in the genealogy of the Pallavakings. It follows, therefore, 
that Paficapadasimha or Simhanka of the Skandépapurana identi- 
cal with the Tamil name Aiyatikal or Katavarkén Nayanar 1s 
none other than the Pallava Sithhavarma (550-575) father os 
Bhimavarma, Kadava or Kadava is another name of the Pallavas’’. 


It is clear that the two references in the Skandépapurana 
naratting the story of the 63 Saiva saints is to Aiyatikal Katavar~ 
kon and Katavarkén Kalarcinkan whom the Purana makes S08 
and father. There is evidently a confusion much more than 1s 
noted in the report. Kalarcinkan was a contemporary of Arirar 
and therefore Aiyatikal must be an ancestor of Kalarcinkan, not 
his son. Nor does the term Aiyatikal mean Paficapada. All this 
confusion is due to the later day Sanskrit writers attempting to 
translate the Tamil stories, and the Tamil names into Sanskrit. 
We have already explained the difficulty, Cékkilar, a great Tamil 
scholar, feels in arriving at conclusions about these ancient 
stories. The consanguineous contiguity of the two Pallava saints 
must have been suggested to the Sanskrit writers by some Tamil 
scholar who probably interpreted Aiyatikal Katavarkin, as Kata- 
varkon the son of Aiyatikal and the name Katavarkén Kalarcinkan 
as Kalarcinkan, the son of Katavarkon. This usage of interpreting 
the first half of a compound personal name as the name of the 
father and the second half as the name of the person concerned is 
as old as the Tolkappiyam.®* The names Danti Nandi and Nandi 
Nrpatunga in the Pallava history show that this usage was current 
even in the eighth and ninth centuries. But Cékkilar has inter- 
preted these two phrase-names Aiyatikal Katavarkon and Kata- 
varkén Kalarcinkan as Aiyatikal, the Katava king and Kalarcin- 
kan the Katavarkon taking the term K&atavarkén as the general 
name of the Pallava kings. But in any case the tradition about 
the consanguineous relationship preserved in these Sanskrit ver- 
sions will have to be taken note of in fixing the date of Arirar, 
the contemporary of Kalarcitkan. 


In this connection, one may note the story of Picalar Naya- 
nar who built a temple in his own imagination with all that sin- 
cerity and reverence required by the Agamas and fixed a date for 
the Kumbhabhisékam (consecration) of this temple ona date and 
hour, which synchronised with the date and hour fixed unknown 
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to him by the Pallava king or Katavarkén for the consecration of 
his own temple at Kajicipuram. We are told that Siva requested 
the king to change the day and time because Picalar had already 
fixed upon the original day and time. Historians of the Pallava 
age® conclude that this is referred to in Rajasimha’s inscription 
in the Kailasanatha Temple in the following terms: “If in the 
Krta (age) kings like Dushyanta, who saw the gods and were 
engaged by saints like Kanva, would hear a heavenly voice 
without body, that is not a matter of wonder, but ah! this is ex- 
tremely astonishing, that Sribhara has heard that voice in the 
Kali age from which good qualities keep aloof. 


Therefore, one has to conclude with Mr. C. V. Narayana 
Aiyar, “Since Picalar Nayanar was one of the 63 devotees hono- 
ured by Sundaramirti (Ararar) in the Tiruttontattokai, Sundarar 
(Arérar) must have been a contemporary of Narasimhavarman 
II or any one of his successors.’?55a 


Ill 


Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, however, concludes that Ararar 
lived in the middle of the 9th century A.D.,5* on the basis of an 
inscription’? where one Narasirnhavarma is referred to by another 
Narasimhavarma of Tirunavalir, Milatutaiya Nattan. This be- 
longs to the 17th year of Kannara Deva’s reign, i.e., 957 A.D. 
This inscription refers to another Narasimhavarma whom accord- 
ing to the Tamil usage Mr. Rao assumes to be the grand-father 
living a 100 years previous to him as a contemporary of Arirar. 
The other argument of Mr. Rao is based on the assumption that 
Céramin, the friend of Nampiyarurar and the patron of Panapat- 
tiran, a musician, was the contemporary of Varaguna Pandya who 
was according to Tiruvilaiyatal Puranam, the Pandya patron of 
the same Panapattirar. From Arirar’s verse that Siva creates 
confusion amongst those kings who do not pay tributes to the 
Pallava king®®, Mr. Gopinatha Rao concludes Ararar must have 
lived in an age when Pallava supremacy was being questioned by 
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its subordinates. Mr. Rao refers to the Udayéndram Plates and 
to the Trichy. Inscription of Varaguna to conclude that these 
refer to this period of Pallavas” fall. He assigns these documents 
to the 9th century A.D. This essay of Gopinatha Rao was written 
in 1905, but subsequent research has shown that the Udayendram 
Plates belong to the age of Nandivarma Pallavamalla who ruled 
between 733 and 795 A.D. In view of this conclusion, the argu- 
ment based on the inscription of Kannaradéva also falls to the 
ground. 


IV 


The late Mr. K. Srinivasa Pillai, in his Tamil Varalaru, Part 
II, concludes that Artirar must have lived in the reign of Danti- 
varman. He proceeds to fix the lower limit and the upper limit 
of the age of Arirar. Having come after Appar and Campantar, 
Arérar should be later than the first half of the seventh century. 
As according to Mr. Pillai, Manikkavacakar lived in the age of 
Varaguna II and since Ararar does not refer to this saint, Ararar 
must be anterior to 862 A.D., when, according to Mr. Pillai, 
Varaguna ascended the throne. Ariirar meets the Céla living 
under the shelter of his father-in-law, the Pandya and this Cala, 
therefore, should be one of those who preceded the powerful 
Vijayalaya, who required no such protection and who ascended 
the throne in 849 A.D. As Panapattirar, who came to Céraman 
Perumal is said to be a musician in the court of Varaguna must 
be Varaguna I, the grand-father of Varaguna II. Mr. Srinivasa 
Pillai within these upper and lower limits fives definitely the year 
825 as the date of Céram&an and Arirar leaving this world on the 
basis of the tradition that Kollam Era began, on the date Céra- 
man Perumal left Malayalam for Mecca for becoming a Muslim. 
Mr. Pillai refers to the mention of the name of Kalarcinkan by 
Arirar. But this name according to him is an honorific title 
rather than a proper name. He feels jt cannot refer to Rajasirmha 
because in his age of peace and no war, none would have refused 
to pay tribute to him whereas Arirar in the Citamparam hymn 
mentions such refusal. He is forced to conclude that Ariirar was 
a contemporary of Dantivarman who was conquered by the Rats- 
rakiita king Govinda III and who, therefore, must have found it 
difficult to collect tribute from his subordinates. Because he has 
built temples like Kailasanathar temple in Alampakkam of the 
Trichy. Dist., wherein he enshrined the Dantilingam named after 
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him, Mr. Srinivasa Pillai feels that he was such a great patron of 
Saivism as to be referred to in the Tiruttontattokai. But Danti- 
varman, though he had built the Kailasanathar temple is consi- 
dered to be a Vaisnavite5® who had built and renovated Vaisna- 
vite temples; and some told that Tirumankaimanan was a con- 
temporary of Danti as well as Nandivarma Pallavamalla. 


Vv 


Dr. Minaksi on other grounds confirms the period of Ararar 
as the first half of the 9th century, making Ariirar a contemporary 
of Nandivarman III, the Tellarerinda Nandivarman and not 
Dantivarman.® 

She writes: “The first half of the 9th century, which is the 
date generally assigned to Sundarar (Arirar) seems to receive 
confirmation from his own padigam ‘Tiruttondattogai’ where he 
describes among other Siva bhaktas ‘Kadal sailnda ulakelam kak- 
kinra peruman kadavarkon kalar-cingan’s!—-that is, the Kadava 
king, Singar, with the kalal (anklet), who is guarding the entire 
wor)d surrounded by the sea. The mention of him as Kadavar- 
kdn leads us to believe that he was a Pallava king probably a 
contemporary of the Saint’’.® 


Very carefully she lays down the requirements; ‘The follow- 
ing points must be satisfied by an attempt to identity the mon-~ 
arch. Firstly, the Pallava king must be a sufficiently prominent 
ruler; it would be well if it could be shown that his activities 
extended beyond the seas to justify the description ‘Kadal silnda 
ulagelam kakkinra peruman®. Secondly, ‘Kajal Sitgan’ undoub- 
tedly implies that he was a warrior king. Thirdly, this Kadavar- 
kén must have also been a great devotee of Siva in order to receive 
such an encomium from Sundarar (Arirar)’’.® 


Applying these tests, she concludes that Nandivarman III 
satisfies these requirements: 


“Now the king who best satisfies all these points seems to be 
Nandivarman IiI, who may be said to have ruled the Pallava 
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kingdom between the years 840-865 A.D. Let us proceed to con- 
sider the points raised above. We have no direct evidence to 
assert that Nandivarman III extended his sway beyond the seas 
by conquest. However, we find that the economic relations of 
South India with the outside world were well established in the 
9th century A.D. From the Nandikkalambagam, we learn that 
Nandi was a master of a navy and -from the inscriptions of his 
period it is clear that he encouraged external trade. The mari- 
time relations of the period are further corroborated by an ins- 
cription in Siam which mentions a tank called Avani Naranam 
evidently named after Nandivarman III (whose title was Avani 
Naranan).® 


She refers to Prof. Nilakanta Sastri for her arguments. 
Prof, Nilakanta Sastri has also suggested in editing the Takuapa 
inscription from Siam that the builder of the tank was probably 
a prominent noble from Nangar in South India, who “went over 
to Takua-Pa and became the author of some charitable works in 
that locality. Thename he gave to the tank was reminiscent of 
the political allegiance he owed to Nandivarman ITI.’’« 


“These observations are sufficient indications to explain the 
description ‘kadal silnda ulagelim kakkinga peruman’® says she, 
and she continues: “Regarding ‘Kalal Singan’ a better descrip- 
tion than this, of the Victor of Teljaru, cannot be sought. The 
Véalarpalaiyam grant and the Bahar Plates glorify Nandivarman 
as a great warrior, Further, his own inscriptions which attribute 
to him the epithet ‘“‘Tellarerinda Nandivarman’ the very object 
of the Kalambakam and the introductory verse in the ‘Bharata 
Venba’, establish his fame as a victor. Besides, in the Kalamba- 
kam we read: ‘“‘Araikalal muditta Avani Naranan’*’—Avani Nara- 
nan who wears the victorious ‘anklets’, Again we have “Kurai 
kalal Vira Nandi,’®i.e., the heroic Nandi (who wears a) jingling 
kalal—and in another place we find him described as the lion 
among the Pallava kings—‘“‘Pallava kélari”.®® Thus the name 
*Kalal Singan’ noticed in Sundarar’s (Arirar’s) poem is supported 
by these phrases in the Kalambakam,”’72 
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“That Nandivarman was a great Saiva devotee is evident 
not only from the epigraphy of the period but also from the 
Kalambakam where he is spoken of as one whose mind is always 
concentrated on Siva: ‘Sivanai muludum maravada cintaiyan’.?! 


“Other facts may be adduced in support of the view that 
*Kalal Singan’ of Sundarar (Arirar) was Nandivarman ITI. The 
Periyapuranam relates that ‘Kalal Singan’ was a Pallava king who 
distinguished himself by invading the northern regions and defea- 
ting the kings of the North”, She proceeds to quote from the 
Kalambakam: “Céra Cdlarum Tennarum Vadapulattarasarum 
tirai tanda’’. — “besides the Céra, Céla and the Pandya kings, the 
kings of the North also paid tribute to the Pallava king Nandivar- 
man’’ and from Vélurpalayam Plates to prove that the northern 
enemy was the Rastra Kita king who had in the reign of Danti- 
varman claimed tribute from the Pallavas. She has quoted a 
verse.”3 She writes: ‘It thus becomes evident that the chief 
northern enemy of Nandivarman III was the Rastrakita against 
whom the Pallava king led an invasion soon after he ascended 
the throne of Kajici to liberate his kingdom from the payment of 
the tribute. This is implied in the phrase ‘rajyasriyam samava- 
pat’.”"74 


And, she continues:— “The successful raid of the Pallava 
king against his northern foes was enough at once to rouse the 
jealousy of the southern kings, and give them an opportunity to 
join together under the Pandya leadership for a fight against the 
Pallava king, on his return from the north” (at TelJaru).7 


She sees a reference to this in Sundarar (Arirar): ‘In his 
padigam on the god at Sirrambalam he makes a reference to the 
Pallava king. He says: ‘(Llere in Sirrambalam) resides the God 
who punished those kings who refused to pay the tribute due to 
the Pallava king’—‘Urimaiyar Pallavarkkut tirai koda mannavarai 
maryukkkaiijeyyum, Perumaiyay puliyire cigrambalattemberuma- 
naipperramanyé.’ Here is clearly a reference to the refusal of the 
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southern kings to recognise the Pallava ruler. Again, we have 
another verse of Sundarar (Ariirar) where the same defeat of the 
southern kings is implied though under a different context. 


“In his padigam on the God at Nattiyattangudi, Sundarar 
(Ariirar) purposely pays tribute to his friend Kétpuli by referring 
to the latter’s military exploits. He says that K6tpuli was suc- 
cessful in a war against a host of enemies—‘“‘Kida maunaraik 
kittattuvenra kodiran Kétpuli.” Again, in his Tiruttondattogai 
he praises Kotpuli as one famous for his victory—‘“‘Adal siJnda 
vél Nambi K6tpulikkumadiyén.”’ 


“That Kotpuli was a contemporary of Sundarar (Aiirar) is 
certain; and in the Periyapuranam we read that he was a’com- 
mander of the army under his contemporary king who was evi- 
dently the Pallava Nandivarman III. It is also narrated that 
Kétpuli was suddenly ordered by the king to fight against his 
enemies in a battle where he distinguished himself by defeating a 
host of kings.” It is thus evident that Kétpuli was one of the 
leaders of the Pallava army which engaged itself against the 
southern kings at Tellagu.’??? 


She concludes: “The course of events described so for en- 
_ bles us to distinguish the Pallava king as a great hero. His devo- 
tion to Siva and his interest in Tamil literature deserved well the 
unique eulogy from his contemporary Saiva Nayanar who in the 
presence of Siva at Tirumérrali extolled Kaiici the capital of the 
Pallava as the city on earth: ‘Parér Pallavanir matirkaiici mana-. 
karvay-c Cirirumpuravir riruméryali-c civanai Arirannatiya natit 
tontana riranconna Cirir patavallar Civaldkafi cérvaré’,’?78 


She dismisses the theory identifying Kalarsingan with Raja- 
sinha very summarily in a foot note.” ‘Pandit M. Raghava 
Iyengar identifies ‘Kalal singan’ with Rajasirmha.% This is 
untenable as Sundarar (Arirar) cannot be assigned to an earlier 
date than the first half of the 9th century.” 


76, Periyapurdgam: Kétpuli Nayanar Purdg gam. 
77. Pallava Administration, p. 305, 

77. Ibid., p. 305. 

78. 21:10; Ibid., p. 305. 
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It is very unfortunate that she has not here given us her 
reasons. Is she relying on the tradition about Céraman’s depar- 
ture to Mecca and the beginning of the Kollam era? The tradi- 
tion about the Kollam era may be conveniently examined at this 
place. 


Though there is a tradition that Kollam era began with the 
disappearance of Céraman, the inscriptions give a different story 
about the introduction of this new era. The inscriptions of Mala- 
bar always speak of their dates as coming so many years after the 
foundation of Kollam — “Kollam ténzi...... antu’’8! The question 
arises what is the meaning of the phrase “‘Kollam ténri’’? Teivac- 
cilaiyar, a commentator on the Tolkappiyam throws some light 
on this problem. The Tolkappiyam describes the standard dialect 
_— ‘Centamil? and the Provincial dialects — ‘Kotuntamil’. This 
commentator enumerates the 12 provinces and in addition speaks 
of 12 countries from which foreign words or ‘ticaiccol’ came into 
Tamil. The following is an old sutra of Agastya he quotes: ‘“The 
old Kollam, Kipakam, Sinkalam on the South of the river 
Kumari, Konkanam, Tuluvam, Kutakam, and Kunrakam on the 
west of Saiyyam, Karunatam, Vatuku, Telutku and Kalinkam 
on the east of Saiyyam or the mountain.”’ He finds that this 
description of Kollam as being south of Kumari does not agree 
with the state of affairs existing in his own times. He therefore 
proceeds to explain as follows: “Of these, Kipakam, and Kollam 
became submerged under the seas and perhaps, people were made 
to immigrate to a new city on the northern bank of the Kumari 
yiver which was the same name as Kollam.” ‘This suggestion 
agrees with the conclusions of modern research that in 822, old 
Kollam disappeared because of erosion by the sea and in 825 the 
new Kollam was founded at its present place, Quilon.82 There- 
fore, this tradition of departure to Mecca has no historical value, 


On the tradition that Céraman going away as a Muslim to 
Mecca, an event celebrated by the new era of Kollam referred to 
as already stated in Tamil varal4ru, Mr. C, V. Narayana Aiyar 
expresses himself very forcibly in his work on ‘Origin and Early 
History of Saivism in South India’: 


81. Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. Ili, pages 57 and 58. 
82. Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. III, pages 57 and 58. 
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“Tt will be clear to any one who reads the above mentioned 
arguments’ that the conclusions are unworthy of acceptance, 
since they are based ultimately upon a baseless tradition about 
Céraman Perumal becoming a Mahommedan. We know that 
Céraman Perumal is a Saiva saint glorified by Sundarar (Arirar) 
and cherished by all the Tamils even at the present day. Such 
a thing would be impossible if Céraman Perumal had become a 
Mahommedan.® 


VI 


Mr. CG. V. Narayana Aiyar like Mr. Gopinatha Rao, lays 
much emphasis on the fact of the meeting of the Céra and the 
Pandya on friendly terms, when Arirar went to Tirupparankunram. 
The Colas and the Pandyas were intermarrying in this period. It 
was therefore against the Céras, the Pandyas were leading their 
expedition off and on. Therefore he proceeds to find out the 
Pandya in whose reign there was no such expedition and who 
might be taken to be the king of Madura to whom Céraman came. 
Arikésari is said to have defeated the Kérala many a time.® 
Koccataiya Ranadhira, his son fought against the chieftain, Ay 
Vé) of the South Malabar and not against the Céra king and his 
son was Rajasirmnha Pandya. Rajasimha’s wars were all against 
the Pallava. Pandya’s hostility against Cdlas and Céras was 
renewed only during the reign of the donor of the Vélvikkudi 
grant, Pandyan Netuficataiyan and continued during the reign 
of Sri Vallabha. Mr. Aiyar concludes: ‘“‘When we remember 
that friendly relations must have prevailed between the CGéla, the 
Céra and the Pandya and that the Pandya king must have been 
a Saiva devotee, we more or less lay our finger upon Ranadhira’s 
son Rajasirhha. ‘The inscription speaks of him as having worship- 
ped Pasupati at Pantikkotumuti.’’8¢ 


He interprets the reference to ‘Katamannaraik kittattu venra. 
Kétpuli’ as alluding to the battles against those who came 


83. i.e., of Mr. K. Srinivasa Pillai in his Tamil Varalaru 
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against the Pandya K6tpuli as the commander of the Cola force, 
fighting on the side of Pandya, commanding the whole army. He 
next points out that the enemy so fought was Nandivarma 
Pallavamalla — the battles were those mentioned in the Udayén- 
dram plates of the 21st year of Paliavamalla’s reign, viz., 753 or 
754 A.D. In passing it may be noted that Mr. Gopinatha Rao 
also concluded that Arirar was a contemporary of the Udayén- 
dram plates though he assigned 9th century for them. Mr. Aiyar 
assumes that Ranadhira who ruled before Rajasimha must have 
been known as Varaguna which is the name of the Pandya patron 
Panapattira and that‘Céraman was a contemporary of Ranadhira 
and Rajasimha. 
He further refers to the poem: 


“Apparuk kenpat tonru arulvata virarukku-c 
Ceppiya nalettir reyvikam — Ippuviyir 
Cuntararkku miivaru tonfiana Campantarkku 
Antam patinaru ari.” 


“Appar lived 81 years; Vatavirar (Manikkavacakar) 32 years; 
Ararar 18 years; and Gampantar 16 years’ and remarks: 


‘‘Ayfirar became a devotee of Siva only after he was called away 
by the Lord on the eve of Ararar’s marriage. He must have 
been about 16 years old at that time. Thus as a devotee and 
Taévaram hymner his life consisted of only two years, that is bet- 
ween his 16th and 18th years. So when he knew his contempo- 
rary Kétpuli, Ararar was between 16 and 18 years old. That was 
about the year A.D. 731, as we have concluded just now. There- 
fore the Pandaya king who honoured him was R4jasitmha I.’’8? 


Therefore according to Mr. Aiyar, the contemporary of 
Ararar was Nandivarman II, the Pallavamajla. But he wasa 
‘paramavaisnava’, — a staunch Vaisnavite ~ who was interested 
in the construction of Paramésvara Vinnagaram and Nandipura 
Vinnagaram and be therefore could not have been included as 
Kalarcinkan in the list of Saivite saints by Ararar, 


Somasundara Desikar had suggested that Kalarcinkan was 
Narasimnhavarman, the Mamalla, the conqueror of Vatapi and 
that therefore Arairar was his contemporary. This would make 


87. Page 458. 
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Appar and Campantar contemporaries of Arérar (Cuntarar). 
Arirar gives the total number of hymns sung by Appar and this 
could have been done only after the death of Appar. Some time 
must have elapsed before Ariirar could make those reverential 
references to them as he has done. Therefore, the age of 
Mamalla is too early a period for Arirar. 


Mr. M. Raghava Aiyangar, Mr. T. V. Sadasiva Pandarattar 
and other scholars have suggested as already mentioned the age 
of Rajasimha or Rajasimhavarman II as the age of Ararar and 
we had seen the criticism levelled against this conclusion by 
Srinivasa Pillai and Dr. Minaksi. 


It will be thus seen that one or other of the important 
Pallava kings who reigned between 575 and 850 A.D. from 
Simhavisnu to Nandivarman III, has been referred to as the con- 
temporary king of Arairar by one scholar or another. But if the 
force of all the arguments are scientifically weighed there may 
not be any great difficulty in fixing the age of Arirar. 


Parr III 
THE LOWER AND UPPER LIMITS OF ARURAR’s AGE 
I 


We may now try to fix the lower limit of Ardarar’s age. 
Images of Arirar came to be set up in the temples. Kuldéttunka 
Il refers to these images in reverential terms,% Rajaraja had set 
up the images of Arirar and Nankai Paravaiyar in the Rajarajes- 
vara Temple and these images are included in the list of images 
set up in the temple within the 21st year of his reign.8® This 
takes us to the beginning of the 11th century. But the wife of 
Uttama Céla who began to reign about 969 A.D. 


i. ; was called 
‘‘Ariran Ponnampalattatikal,’’90 


Ararar is one of the names of 
Cuntarar. In an inscription belonging to the 8th year of Uttama 
Céla’s reign the dowager queen provides for rec 
patiyam.®! Tiruppatiyam means the Tévaram 
Antar Nampi was thought of 


iting the Tirup- 
hymns. Nampi 
as the person who collected these 


88. S.LL., Vol. VII, No. 485; p. 298, 
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hymns and we have suggested that he belonged to the regin of 
Adityan of beginning of the 10th centry. But the hymns were 
sung even in the 9th century during the reign of Nandivarma. 
There is a copy of an old inscription preserved on the walls of 
the Tiruvallam temple belonging to the 17th year of K6 Vijaya 
Nandi Vikramapanmar which provides for the singing of the 
hymns: 


“Yonellilt tiruvamirtukku nellu arunirruk katiyum tiru- 
vunnalikaiyul |aratittup pacarikkum Sivabrahmanarkku nellu 
aififiarrukkatiyum Sri pali Kottuvvarkkum nellu aifiiirruk- 
katiyum tiruppallittamam paripparkkum Tiruppatiyam 
patuvarullitta palapani ceyvarkkum nellu nanurrukaati- 

~ yum,’8 


“Of this paddy, six hundred kadi of paddy (are allotted) for 
offerings; five hundred kadi of paddy to the Saiva Brahmanas who 
desire to be fed, beginning with those in charge of the store-room 
of the temple; five hundred kadi of paddy io those who beat 
(drums before} oblatious; four hundred kadi of paddy to those who 
pick (flowers for) temple garlands, and to those who perform 
various (other) services, including the singers of the Tiruppadiyam.” 


If this is considered to belong to Nandivarman III, it will 
take us to the middle of the 9th century. 


The casual way in which the reference to the reciting of 
Tiruppatiyam is made, suggests that it was, in the reign of 
Nandivarman III as usual and widespread as other services. Un- 
fortunately, the full force of this argument had not been realized. 
If this is correct, Nandivarman III’s reign will be the lower limit 
of the age of Arirar. 


If 


As for the upper limit, we can take 642, the date of the cap- 
ture of Vatapi by Cirutontar, the contemporary of Campantar 
and Appar, as the starting point. As already pointed out, Arirar 
must have lived at least a generation after Appar to make all 
those reverential remarks about these saints contained in his 
hymns. If the reference to the ‘aSariri’ voice in Rajasirhha’s 
inscription is as claimed by Mr. Gopalan and others, to an incident 
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in Piicalar Nayanar story, Aruairar could not have lived earlier 
than Rajasirhhan, because Arérar includes Picalar in the list of 
saints in his Tiruttontattokai. 


Artrar, therefore, must be either a contemporary of or one 
who lived after Rajasimha. The question is which of these two 
alternatives would be correct? If we could assume that Arirar 
came in the latter part of Rajasimha’s reign he would be more or 
less a generation removed from Appar and Campantar and also 
could have known the incident about Picalar Nayanar’s story. 
It has already been pointed out that Nandivarman Pallava II, 
being a Vaisnavite could not have been referred to by Ararar as 
a great Saiva saint, that Dantivarman could not have been re- 
ferred to as ‘Katal cilnta ulakelam kakkinra perumén’ and that 
by the time of Nandivarman III the hymns had become sacred 
enough to be recited in the temples. This argument leaves Raja- 
sithha alone to be considered seriously as the contemporary of 
Arirar. We have already emphasised the fact that Arirar in his 
Tiruttontattokai is speaking of the Pallava king in the present 
tense. In the Piicalar Nayanar story, Cékkilar refers to the king 


as Katavarkém4n possibly following Arirar who speaks of Kalar- 
cinkan as Katavarkén. 


It has been argued that the name Kalarcinkan is nota proper 
name, None can argue the ‘kalal’ would have been there in the 
proper name. ‘Kalal’ means a heroic anklet and it comes as an 
epithet to any king or warrior of heroic fame. If this is omitted, 
we get Cinkan alone as the proper name and this not a name 
unknown to the Pallava family. Képperuiicinkan coming almost 
to destroy the Céla Empire could not be the person referred to by 
Arfirar who came many centuries before this Pallava chief. Simha- 
visnu and Narasimha Mamalla are too early for Arixyar. This 
leaves us Rajasimha or Narasimha II alone to be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the age of Arirar, 
of anyone having Cinkan as his proper 
fied in taking that name as an honorifi 
fic title, it would be under certain 
proper name and we have no evid 
either Pallavamalla or Danti or Tellarerinta Nampi had such 
specific title. The description of N 


andi in Nandikalam akam as 
K@élari cannot be taken as such a 8 : 


i ca pecific title as Vitel vituku or 
Avani Naranan occurring in that Kalampakam. 


It is only in the absence 
name that one will be justi- 
c title. Taken as an honori- 

circumstances as good as a 
ence whatever to show that 
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Following Dr. Minaksi,** Dr. Rajamanikkam combines two 
descriptions in Nandikkalampakam: ‘Kajal Nandi’ and ‘Pallavar 
kdlari® and underlines the word ‘kalal’ in the first phrase and 
‘ari’ in the second pharase to conclude that Nampi is Kalarcin- 
kan.°8 If we follow this method of literary equation, there is not 
any king who may not be called Kalarcinkan as will be clear to 
any student of Tamil literature. Reliance is often made on the 
Periyapuranam by Dr. Rajamanikkam” for this kind of interpre- 
tation. But when Cékkilar speaks of ‘Katavar kuricilaram kalar- 
perufi ciikanartam,® it is clear that he speaks of the proper ee 
of the king as Cinkan. He refers to him as Simha the Great 
even as the admirers of Képperuficinkan in the later age, sing of 
the Pallava chieftain of the 12th and 13th centuries A.D. 


It is argued that in the traditional story about Kalarcinkan 
given in Tiruttontar Tiruvantati and Periyapuranam, he a said i 
have cut off the hand of his own queen for smelling the flower set 
apart for God at Tiruvarir, whose nose was cut off by Ceruttunai- 
yar and that this could be true only of the queen of Nandi- 
varman JII.°° We had already pointed out of the discrepancy 
between the description of Ceruttunai found in Ararar and that 
given by this tradition. We had also noted the acts of cruelty 
sometimes described in the Puranas are more imaginary than real. 
We also suggested that Ararar mentions the names of kings for 
their great patronage and propagation of Saivite Religion than 
for anything else. Therefore, the suggestion that the queen whose 
hand was cut off was probably Sanka the Jain queen of Nandi- 
varman III, the daughter of the Jain king Amighavarsa, rather 
than Rangapatakai, the queen of Rajasimha who herself was a 
great patron of Saiva temples, carries no weight.2° If such an 
event had occurred in the reign of Nandivarman III so as to be 
celebrated in the verse of Arirar, one may expect a reference to 
what was considered to be a glorious act in any one of the inscrip- 
tions of Nandivarman III. On the other hand, in Bahtr Plates, 
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Nrpatunga, the son of Nandivarman and this queen, after the 
death of Nandivarman, that is after this cutting off of her hand, 
if ever it took place, speaks of the queen-mother as the mother 
of the people, the incarnation of the good fortune of the king, 
the most beautiful queen well versed in the various arts. To 
suggest that these were written after her hand was cut off cannot 
be believed. 


It 


Mr. Srinivasa Pillai’s objection to Rajasirha being the con- 
temporary of Arirar is that in his peaceful age, no one would 
have refused to pay the tribute as referred to by Ararar: ‘Urimi- 
yar pallavarkkut tirai kota mannavarai marukkam co 
perumaiyar puliyiirc cirrampalattem perumanai-p perramanré. 
Nor. according to him and others, could the reference in the 
Periyapuranam] to the conquest of northern territories by 
Kalarcinkan be true of Rajasimha. 


It is true, the historians of the Pallava period once came to 
the conclusion expressed by Gopalan: “His reign appears to have 
been completely peaceful and free from foreign invasions,”"3 As 
late as 1943,19 the epigraphist speaks of Rajasirhha’s reign as 
comparatively free from political disturbances.19% 


But a study of the ‘Historical Sculptures of the Vaikunta 
Perumal] Temple, Kajici’, by Dr. Minaksi, has completely upset 
this theory and she writes in a note on page 53 of that work: “It 
is believed that the reign of Rajasimha did not witness any war- 
fare. However, from the sculptures of the Vaikuntaperumal 
temple we are able to gather that his rule was marked by some 
disturbance probably towards the end of the reign and just before 
the coronation of Paramegvaravarman II. This piece of evidence 
is supported firstly by (Rajasirnha’s) birudas which glorify him as 
a mighty ksatriya and a great wrestle 
temple, Rajasimhesvaragrham, he is 
Sri Amirtamallah, Sri Arimardhanah 
oft quoted pragasti he is known as t 


rt. In the inscriptions of his 
described as Sri Aparajitah, 
and Sri Ahavakésari. In his 
he great wrestler — and as 
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one who is always victorious in battle (Ranajayah). Secondly by 
a foreign source, namely Chinese text, we learn that, ‘In the 
year 720 A.D., the king of the kingdom of South India, chelittna- 
lo-seng-kia (Sri Narasimha) proposed to employ his war elephants 
and his cavalry to chastise the Ta-che (Arabs) as well as Tou-po 
(Tibetans) and others. Moreover, he asked that a name be given 
to his army; the emperor praised it greatly and named his army 
**the army which cherished virtue.”’}° 


‘So far we have not obtained any internal evidence to sup- 
port Rajasiha led any expedition against the Arabs and the 
Tibetans. However, it is not unlikely that he had some northern 
enemy whom he defeated. In this connection we may refer to a 
note by Krishna Sastri who has suggested that in the period of 
Rajasimha, the Pallava dominion was ambitious enough to extend 
to the distant islands.’?1°7 


The history of Rajasirhha’s reign is described through the 
sculptures of the panels 14 to 19 in wall No. 5, lower row of the 
Vaikunta Perumal temple. Dr. Minaksi describes them as follows 
in her Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India No. 63— 
The Historical Sculptures of the Vaikuntaperuma! Temple, 
Kaiici, pp. 31, 32 and 33: 


“Panel XIV. — The son and successor of Paraméévaravar- 
man was Narasimhavarman II, surnamed Rajasimha. Pallava 
history tells us that he was a great Saiva devotee, who constantly 
wore on his head Siva as his crest jewel. ‘Sivachidamani’ was a 
surname of Rajasirhha. He is best remembered as the builder of 
the great Kailasanatha temple at Kajici. Though his surnames 
pronounce him to be an excellent warrior, his rule is generally 
believed to have been free from foreign invasions. 


“The present panel first represents his coronation. He 
looks a very handsome king, and it is no surprise that he is des- 
cribed in the Kailasanatha inscriptions as ‘‘he who possesses the 


106. Chavannes: Notes additionneless sur Jes Tou-kive (Turcs) Occidentaux, 
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grace of Cupid” and as “one whose beauty is unrivalled.” It 
appears as if Rajasithha was married immediately after his coro- 
nation, for soon after this scene we see him standing with his 
mahishi, perhaps the famous Rangapathaka.1° The king holds 
the right hand of his queen and is leading her. Their facial ex- 
pressions, their dress and their poses bear striking resemblance to 
the royal portraits of a king and queen depicted on the monolith, 
the so-called Arjuna’s Ratha at Mamallapuram. Therefore, we 
may tentatively conclude that the king and queen depicted here 
in this panel are the same as on the monolith at the Pallava sea- 
port. The military commanders and chief officials of the realm 
are paying their respects to the newly crowned sovereign. 


“Panel XV. — The sketch of Rea of this panel is far from 
being a faithful copy. This picture shows in fact a continued 
attack of horsemen and elephants from the left and foot-soldiers 
from the right on a fortress standing at a height. The fight as 
seen in the picture is very severe. To the right of this, the king 
sits on an ‘dsana” and under a chatra. To his left are sitting two 
men; one on an ‘@ésana’ and the other on the floor. We cannot 
fail to notice in this panel the armed soliders and horsemen vigo- 
rously engaged in a conflict on one side, of the panel, and the 
king sitting with an anxious and grave look on the other half. 
We have said that Rajasimhha’s rule is generally accepted as one 
free from warfare, but it is possible that he met with troubles 


towards the end of his rule, either from the side of the Chalukyas 
or from some other enemy.1!0 


“Panel XVI. — In this the king is seated on his throne. An 
individual with a dirita on his head stands on his left and is touch- 
ing the king’s shoulder in the act of consoling the king who looks 
very worried. Another man stands to the right of the king with 
his hands in aajali. Two more men are seen to the right of the 
throne; the one on the top has his hands in ahjali and the one 
below is standing. Next comes a building constructed on high 
plinths and covered with a roof bearing close resemblance to the 


Kailasanatha temple at Kafici. Below this temple are depicted 
two men seated on the floor. 


109. See §.L.., Voi. I, No. 29, p. 23., PIX... 4, 
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‘Panel XVII. — This represents the same king seated on his 
throne. This portion of the panel is slightly damaged. A small 
man stands to the left of the king in the act of reporting some 
important news. To the left of this man, we seem to find the 
picture of a soldier (dressed), his head being demaged as well as 
his hands. He is depicted as if he is about to fall down. Perhaps 
he is a wounded soldier who was one of the men defending the 
fortress represented in panel XV. Two tiny attendants are stand- 
ing by the side of the throne. The two men whom we saw by the 
side of the king in panel XV are again standing here, the one 
with his arms folded and the other anxiously watching something. 
Before them stand two men wearing turban-like head-dresses, the 
foremost reporting something. Behind these are two elephants 
with riders on them. 

“Panel XVIII. — The king and queen are seated on the 
throne. The queen’s figure is very much damaged and so also 
the bust of the king, whose head is also missing in the actual 
panel, though Rea’s sketch includes it. Two Brahmins are seated 
on the floor below the king’s seat, as if they are praying for the 
welfare of the king, In the top right corner to the left of the 
king are two men, one facing the other, in the act of carrying a 
man in a cloth hammock to the presence of the king. This also 
seems to be a wounded chief. The carriers are feeling the weight 
of the man who is being carried. We have also a number of men 
who are distinctly shown as if excited over something, very likely 
over the presence of the wounded chief. 

“Panel XIX. — This depicts the coronation of Paramésvara- 
varma II, the predecessor of Nandivarman Pallavamalla,”’1* 


Therefore Cékkilar’s reference to war in the northern coun- 
tries seems to be borne out by these sculptures. The Kiram 
Plates describe the successful war which Paramésvara I, the father 
of Narasimha carried against the Chalukyan king Vikramaditya. 
Panel XI2"3 in the Vaikunta Perumal Temple and X1}* describe 
his capture and destruction of the Chalukyan capital into which 
the Pallava king and queen enter. Panel XIII™® which precedes 


111. Pl. XII, 6. 
112; Pl. XII, 7. 
113. P. 30. 
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Panels XIV representing the coronation of RAjasitha shows that 
the war was not over when Paramésvara died and when Nara- 
simmha ascended the throne as may be seen from Pane] XIII des- 
cribed by Dr. Minaksi. Panel XI™* already described thus seems 
to be a continuation of the present warlike activities of the Palla- 
was represented in Panel XIII."’ Thus Rajasimha’s contribution 


to Saivism as stated by Cékkiiir, begins after his conquest of the 
northern country.2!8 


IV 


Whilst referring to these sculptures of Vaikunta Perumal 
Temple one may refer to a few other facts mentioned by Cekkilar 
which are also confirmed by the description of these panels by 
Dr. Minaksi. As these are connected with the story till now nar- 
rated, they may be discussed conveniently here. We had already 
mentioned the reference in Skandapuranam to Aiyatika] Katavar- 
kén and Kalarcinkan. As already stated there is a confusion of 
names: for we find Aiyatikal himself being called Simha or Kalag- 
cinkan. But what is important is that this Purana perpetuates 
some lingering tradition of the close proximity of the reign of 
Aiyatikal and Kalarciikan. According to this tradition, we find 
Aiyatikal abdicating his throne in favour of his son. The same 
tradition is preserved in Periyapuranam. Cékkilar speaks, in the 
second verse of Aiyatika] Katavarkin Puranam, of this king sub- 
jugating first his enemies. The poet next refers to Aiyatikal’s rule 
being according to Dharma, Saivism, and Védic faith. In the 
third verse he is said to be desirous of serving the Lord through 
literature. He is described as feeling the yoke of political sove- 
reignty as a source of grief; therefore he crowned his son 
in his place and took to a life of service com 
every one of the temples of Siva he visited. 


as king 
posing @ song on 


The question arises who was the king who had thus abdicat- 
ed in favour of his son? Tradition preserved in the Skanda 
Purana suggests that we should look to this king very near the 
age of Rajasimha, if our assumption that Kalarcinka is Rajasimh 
is correct. True to our expectations, we find the scene are b es a 
tion depicted in one of the panels preceding the descriptio 
lives of Rajasimha and his father Paraméévara, Peach: XV, 

116. P. 30. ; 


117. P. 31. 
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XVIII and XIX (on wall No. 5, upper row) describes the incidents 
in the life of Mahéndravarma II, who has abdicated in favour of 
his Son Paramésvaravarma. Dr. Minaksi describes and comments 
on the Panel as follows:1?9 


“Panel XVII.—After the death of Narasihhavarman I 
Mahamalla, his son Mahéndravarman IT succeeded to the throne. 
We have neither copper-plates nor stone inscriptions of this 
Mahendravarman except a few references to him found in the 


grants of his successors. 


“The Karam grant?®° of his successor Paramé$varavarman I, 
says that Mahéndravarman ‘throughly enforced the sacred law 
of the castes and orders’ and the Kaéakudi plates glorify his bene- 
volent charities towards temples and his devotion to Brahmins. 
This pious-minded patron of Brahmins seems to have ruled only 
fcr a short time. This may be due to more than one cause, We 
must know that Narashimavarman I ruled for a long time and 
when the Pallava throne came to his successor, the latter, i.e., 
’ Mahéndravarman IJ, must have been a fairly old man. Secondly, 
being pious-minded himself, he did not perhaps care to continue 
as king very long, and might have renounced the throne if favour 
of his young and enterprising son Paraméévara. That Mahéndra- 
varman II ruled only for a short time is not only corroborated by 
the complete absence of any inscriptions dated im his reign but 
also by the next panel where we have the old king witnessing the 


coronation of his young son. 


“In this panel we witness the coronation of Mahéndravarman 
II. Two royal elephants are depicted on the right upper corner. 
The corresponding lower half of the sculpture is effaced. 


“Panel XVIII.—The king sits on his throne with three atten- 
dants standing behind and one sitting below. In front of the king 
stands a man with a conical head-dress and another individual is 


standing bchind him. 


“Panel KIX.—This panel is divided into two halves. In the 
upper register we have the old king who sits on his throne. The 


119. pp. 27 and 28. 
120. SIE, Vol. 1, p. 152, i. 17. 
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crown on his head is missing, perhaps indicating that he had re- 
nounced his kingship. Four attendants are standing behind him, 
the foremost having his hands in afjali. In the lower register is 
represented the coronation of the young son, to whose right we 
see two Officers, seated, the one in front folding his hands in 
aijali.”712 


There is no other abdication of this kind found in the whole 
history of the Pallavas depicted in these historical sculptures. If 
we assume that the phrases Aiyatika] Katavarkon and Katavar- 
kén Kalarcinkan have been interpreted by the Purana writers as 
Katavarkén the son of Aiyatikal or Kalarcinkan the son of Aiyati- 
kal, then we get three kings, Aiyatikal, Katavarkén and Kalargcin- 
‘kan corresponding to Mahéndravarman, Paraméévaravarman and 
Rajasiha. It is not found that Paraméévara had ever the specific 
title of Katavarkén unless we assume that the legend Kathacitra 
on an ancient gold coin refers to this king.1#? But the Kiram plates 
justify his being called the great Pallava by the people of his age. 
However, except for the purpose of showing that this tradition to 
a certain extent is based on historical fact as shown above, much 
reliance could not be placed on this, when we conclude that the 
Puranic writers have been confused over this interpretation. 


Cékkilar who knew better makes Aiyatikal, the king that 
abdicated. The name Aiyatikal itself proves this story. Cékkilar’s 
reference to Aiyatikal’s propagation of Dharma, Saivism and 
Védic path is amply borne out by the references in the Kiram 
plates and Kasakudi plates. All these still further strengthen our 
interpretation that Kalarcinkan is Rajasimha, 


Vv 


The story of Rajasirhha’s conquest is well established by the 
sculptures of Vaikunta Perumal Temple. What we have stated so 
far satisfies the second test laid down by Dr. Minaksi that 


Kalarciikan should be a warrior king. So far, it has been pointed 


out that Rajasiraha led his expedition successfully against the 
northern king. : This may not answer the objection raised by Mr 
Srinivasa Pillai on the basis of Ararar’s reference to auborditiate 


121, Pl. XIE, 4, 
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king of Pallava refusing to pay tribute to Kalarcinkan. Dr. 
Minaksi, we had already pointed out, suggests that there were 
disturbances probably towards the end of the reign of Rajasimha. 


We may now turn to find out if more particulars could be 
obtained. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri assigns to Arikésari Maravarman 
of the Vélvikkudi grant and Smaller Sinnamanir plates, whom he 
identifies with the Arikésari Parankusa of Larger Sinnamanir 
plates, a period between 670 and 710 A.D., and to his son Kécca- 
taiyan of Vélvikkudi grant whom he identifies as Jaila of the Lar- 
ger Sinnamanar plates the period between 710 and 740 A.D. The 
Pandya records of Arikésari do refer to his wars with Pallava. 
The Larger Sinnamanir plates speak of the “‘Villavarum nelvéli- 
yum viri poli! Cahkaramankai-p Pallavarum pinkanta Paranku- 


can.” 


Prof. Nilakanta Sastri writes as follows: — ‘But amidst all 
this uncertainty, one large fact stands out clearly, Itis evidently 
under this king that the Pandyan power comes into collision, ap- 
parently for the first time in this period, with its neighbours the 
Pallavas on the north and the Kéralas on the west; and as im- 
portant successes seem to have been won, we may take it that the 
Pandyan kingdom extended its territorial limits in both these 
directions beyond its traditional boundaries. And this expansion 
of Pandyan rule into foreign territory, that is, into territory lying 
outside the traditional limits of the Pandyan country, remains a 
permanent factor in the history of the rest of the period, and 
leads us to describe it as the Age of the First Empire.’’8 


Ardrar refers to Netumaran in two places. Oneisin the list 
of Saivite Saints given by him in Tiruttontattokai. The other is in 
his Tiruvatikaihymn. In the latter hymn he describes Siva, ‘Poti- 
yatu Tiruméni Netumaran mutimél Tennanaik kutapalin vatapalin 
kunapal cérata cintaiyan.”** The word Netumaran here is split by 
some editors into ‘Netumal’ ‘tan’ so as to make it refer to Visnu. 
The description of this person is given as ‘‘Potiyatu tiruméni’”’? — 


one whose form is besmeared with the sacred ash and the word 


123. The Pagdyan Kingdom, p. 53., 
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which follows is Tennan which brings to our mind the name of 
the Pandya — ‘Tennavan. Netumaran or the Kin Pandiyan came 
to besmeared with the sacred ash by Campantar who is reputed 
to have sung the famous Tirunirruppatikam or the hymn on the 
sacred ash, in which Campantar himself states that it was sung 
to cure the Tennaén. Bearing all this in mind one cannot help 
taking the phrase Netumaran in the present context to refer to 
the Pandya king Netumaran on whose head or crown, Siva as the 
real Pandya of Pandyas is said to rest as the ruler of the south 
without ever thinking in his mind of the east, the north or the 
west. This phrase suggests the same idea a Siva Ciidamani explain- 
ed later as a title of Rajasimha Pallava. 


The question then arises whether this Netumaran or Arikésart 
was a contemporary of Arirar. To justify the period, Prof. Nila- 
kanta Sastri had assigned to Arikésari whom he admits ought to 
be identified with Kiin Pantiyan the contemporary of Tirufiana- 
campantar who in his turn was a contemporary of Cizuttontar, 
the destroyer of Vatapi in 642 A.D.; he states that ‘‘Ciruttontar 
was older and Maravarman (Netumaran) was perhaps younger 
than Jfianasambandar.’’!25 If according to Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, 
Arikégari ruled up to 710, Arirar could have been a younger con- 
temporary of this Pantiyan king. 


Other scholars make Kiccataiyan Ranadhiran and Rajasimha 
I, the contemporaries of Rajasirhha suggesting for them the period 
between 680-765 A.D. The Pandya Rajasirhha is according to 
Dubreuil, a grandson of the Pallava Rajasimha through his 
daughter married to Kéccataiyan Ranadhiran.12* If this were 
true, ordinarily there might not have been conflict between the 
Pandyas and the Pallavas after the said marriage unless the mar- 
riage alliance failed to bring about a political alliance. If there 
was any conflict, it must have been before the marriage. But 
there is room for suggesting that Rajasimha claimed some kind 
of suzerainty as suggested over the Pandyas. 


Further evidence is furnished by his coins which bear the 
legend Sribhara or Srinidhi which are the specific birudas of 


125. Note; P. 54, Pig gyan kingdom, 
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Rajasithha, Some of these coins bearing ‘this legend on the ob- 
verse side, have a fish or double-fish on the reverse which is 
usually considered to be the Pandyan emblem.!27 As Dr. Minaksih 
points out, even as the coins of Rajaraja the great, contain fish 
and the bow the undoubted Pandyan and Céra emblems, sugges- 
ting thereby the supremacy claimed by ‘the Célas over the Céras 
and Pandyas, the coins of Rajasimha contain in addition the 
Pandyan emblem as such suggesting the recognition of the 
Pallava’s' supremacy by the Pandyas. This suggestion is still 
further strengthened by a reference in the Chinese Annals where 
it is said that the ambassador coming from Rajasimha was pre- 
sented by the Chinese Emperor amongst other things with a purse 
bearing an emblem in the form of a fish.?%8 


The Pandyas must have consolidated their kingdom during 
the troubled days of Pulikésin’s and Vikramaditya’s invasions. If 
they had taken part in stemming the tide of his foreign invasion 
probably at the battle of Nelvéli praised by Arirar and if there 
ensued a matrimonial alliance between the Pallavas and the 
Pandyas, there might have been no conflict between these two 
royal families even with reference to the territories recently con- 
solidated by the Pandyas. To start with in the beginning part of 
Ararar’s life, Netumayran’s fame must have become widespread all 
through the Tamil Kingdom and his name must have become a 
legend to be celebrated in the Pantikkévai of Iraianar Akapporul 
commentary. Later on Rajasirhnha overcoming the enemies must 
have become the Emperor and the ruler of the seas at the time of 
Arirar singing his Tiruttontattokai, 


Apart from the Pandya, there must have been other subordi- 
nates. The Gangas who might have been the subordinates of 
Pallavas, might have tried to escape from the supremacy of the 
Pallavas when Rajastraha came to the throne even as they didin 
the reign of the previous Pallava kings. Sivamara I ruled between 
679-726 A.D. This makes him a contemporary of Rajasirha.129 


“Sivamiara’s reign witnessed a Pallava invasion carried with 
a view to redeem the defeat sustained at the hands of Bhi 
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Vikrama (Sivamira’s brother and previous ruler). Sivamara is 
said not only to have confirmed his elder-brother’s conquest but 
also energetically maintained his control over the Pallavas and. 
received hostages from them. While he was extending his sway 
in the South and East, his country was invaded by the great 
Chalukya sovereign Vinayadditya, who ruled between 680-696 A.D. 
Chalukya records describe Vinayaditya as arresting at the com- 
mand of his father, the excessively exalted powers of the Chéla, 
Pandya, Kérala, and Pallava kings and gratifying his father’s 
mind by bringing all these provinces into a state of peace and 
quiet, and reducing Kalabhras, the Haihayas and the Malavas 
into a similar state of servitude and his hereditary servants, the 
Alupas and the Gangas.*° But all this is however an empty 
boast. The Gangas were often considered to be feudatories by 
the Pallavas and the Chalukyas and the Chalukya Vinayaditya 
must have been defeated by Rajasirnha as soon as the latter came 
to power, and all this vain boast, probably refers to their first 
success obtained before Rajasimha put them down. The other 
people who might have been subordinates paying tributes might 
be the petty Chieftains like Kalabhras, Malavas and Haihayas 
enumerated above. 


After all, all the subordinates could have been defeated by 
the Pallava at the time of his succession itself, if they had attemp- 
ted to make common cause with the northern enemy the Chalu- 
kya. If that was so, one can easily understand the reference to 
Kétpuli by Arirar, ‘Kita mannarai-k kittattu venra Kétpuli,’ 
Kétpuli Nayanar is described by Arirar as living in the Cédla 
country. From this Cékkiladr assumes that he (Kétpuli) was a 
commander of the Cilas. But even then, it may be assumed that 
the Céla might have sent the commander to help the Pallava 
king. Cékkilar refers to Kotpuli going to the cruel frontier which 
may probably refer to the northern frontier of the Tamil land. 
But in the absence of specific references, all these have to remain 
as guesses. The question was also discussed whether K6tpuli of 
Tiruttontattokai and Periyapuranam could have been the contem- 
porary of Arirar as the father of Vanappakai and Cinkati. 


130. I.A., VI, p.87, 88; ibid., VII, p. 303; Ep. Ind. Vol. EX, p. 200. 
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Arirar had further known personally some feudatory kings 
who might have been the subordinates of Rajasimha. FEyarkén 
was probably the Haihaya referred to in the inscription of ChaJuk- 
ya. It is said that he was hostile to Ararar to start with, though 
he came to be reconciled ultimately with our Saint. Though the 
reason given is that Eyark6én hated Arirar for making God run 
on his errants, one may suspect that there might have been some- 
thing more than this — perhaps political hostility against Arirar, 
the supporter of the Pallava cause. Perumilalaikkurumpar as the 
name itself suggests should be a chief of the Kurumpar clan; he 
was a follower of Artirar. Naracinkamunaiyaraiyar, another 
feudatory chief was bringing up Arirar when the latter was 
young; Munai Natu or Munaippati Natu is as pointed out by 
Gopinatha Rao, the Céti country and Munaiyaraiyar was there- 
fore the king of the Céti and his name Naracinka itself proves 
that it was probably assumed by him as a recognition of the suz- 
erainty of Narasimha II another name of Rajasimha. 


vi 


We have to point out that Arairar does not speak of any re- 
bellion by the subordinates of Pallava paying the tribute. He 
seems to be referring to God Himself creating confusion possibly 
in the countries of those subordinates who think of not paying 
the tribute thus seeing something divine in the Pallava rule. 
Naturally this shows the public opinion of the age looking upon 
the troubles falling on the heads of those who failed to pay the 
tribute as so many divine punishments. This feeling must have 
been created in the minds of the people and more so in the minds 
of subordinates themselves. If this is all that is intended by 
Ararar, one need not be looking for a rebellion in the south. 


The full significance of Arirar’s reference to Pallavas in the 
Tillai hymn may be brought out in this connection. The Pallava 
is referred to as possessing the right to rule or protect this coun- 
try, “Mannulakam kaval pinta urimaiyar Pallavar.1% The poet 
of the Lord confusing the kings who do not pay tribute to Palla- 
vas and this the poet speaks of as the greatness of Lord of Citam- 
param. He speaks of the joy of our good fortune in having Siva 
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as our Lord — Siva who helps to escape from the fetters of yama 
or Death — Siva who blesses us with His Heavens. The Lord has 
become thus our possession, thanks to this greatness, the great- 
ness of confusing the kings — that is the import of this verse. 
There is clear reference to the Pallava, as an Emperor. This 
imperial title seems to have seem connection with Citamparam, 
if we may believe the story given in Periyapuranam that Kirruva 
Nayanar was very anxious tobe crowned at Citamparam. The 
poet seems to feel that the peace and prosperity which the 
Pallava king Rajasimha brought were a divine gift. If however 
this Tillai hymn is taken as referring to revolts against the 
Pallava, it need not be wrong. Our study suggests that this hymn 


belongs to the last part of Ararar’s life, probably after the death 
of Rajasimha. 


VII 


Mr. Narayana Aiyar was in search of a period when the Céra 
and the Pandya could have met as friends and he had pointed out 
that there was no hostile relation between the Pandya and the 
Céra in the regin of Ranadhira and his son Rajasirnha. We had 
also suggested that Ranadhira who was the grand-father of Vara- 
guna might have been himself known as Varaguna — the Vara- 
guna who was the patron of Panapattira, a musician, who went 
to Géraman Peruma]. One may assume that Arirar went to the 
Pandya court when one of these Pandyas entertained the Cala, 
the Géra and our saint. As it was suggested, that at least a gene- 
ration should have elapsed after Campantar and before the age 
of Arirar, that we may assume Arirar began to compose his 
hymns during the last part of Rajasirhha’s reign. In that case he 
might have survived Rajasirnha to witness the troubles in the 
country which arose after Rajasirhha as well as the dynastic re- 
volutions. He might have sided Citramaya as against Nandi and 
this may explain why he restricted himself to the worship of the 
temples in the Pandya, Céra and Konku countries in the latter 
part of his life. Rajasirhha Pandya’s inscription speaks of his 
worshipping at Pantikkotumuti, a place worshipped by Arirar 
where he sang the farnous Paficaksara hymn beginning with 
‘Marrup parrenakku.”138 
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If we take this view of the life of Arirar, it must be admitted 
that it goes against the verse which gives 18 years as the life 
period of Ararar. No such statement is made by Cékkilar and it 
is not possible that our saint could have performed such pilgri- 
mages as described by Cékkilar within the short space of one or 
two years. Though Arirar might not have become as old as 
Appar, his poems show he must have lived sufficiently long to 
undergo all the experiences referred to by him; in any case, he 
could not have been below 30 at the time of his demise. 


In seven places Arairar describes himself as ‘Ciruvan’. In 
three places, this word ciruvan comes after the word Cataiyan;1*4 
in one place it comes after the name of his mother Icaifiani;}55 in 
another place, after the names of both Cataiyan and Icaifiani.1* 
In these five places, it means no more than ason. In these refer- 
ences themselves, he refers to himself in addition, as the father of 
Vanappakai is one instance’®’ and as the father of Cinkati in 
another.188 The father of a daughter could not have been a mere 
boy. In two other places he uses the word ciruvan to describe 
himself without reference to his father or mother; both the hymns 
are those sung after he deserted Cankili. Perhaps it shows his 
modesty though there may also be a reference to his repentance 
for the sinful act of desertion. In these two references this word 
is compounded with his greatness; that he was famous for captur- 
ing the minds of Siddhas;*9 that he was great as a hero of good 
conduct!4° where this word ciruvan seems to suggest a pathetic 
fail in his own eyes. The usage of the word ‘Bala’ in Sanskrit 
may be compared with this usage of ciruvan. In any case, if he 
was as old as Appar, he would not have used this term to describe 
him, though this word ciruvan cannot mean ‘a boy’ in any of the 
places wherein Arirar uses it. One who describes himself as the 
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father of the grown up girls of Vanappakai and Cinkati could 
not have been less than 30 years of age. 


If Rajasirnha ruled till 720 A.D., we may fix the period of 
Arirar’s life between 700-730 A.D.; if Rajasimha’s rule is pushed 
back, this period of Arirar’s life also will have to be pushed back. 
In general, one may conclude that he was born during the closing 


years of the 7th century to live through the first quarter of the 
8th century. 


Vill 


Dr. Rajamanikkam assumes that the interval between the 
demise of Appar and Campantar and the birth of Arirar should 
be more than 30 years for he feels that a revolution had been ef- 
fected by Appar and Campantar in the religious world so that the 
world has passed from an age of religious controversy to a world 
of Saivite peace. He takes Appar to have been a contemporary 
of Mahéndravarman (615 to 630 was accepted by the Dr.), the 
Gunabhara, whom he had converted and of Ciruttontar, the con- 
queror of Vatapi in 642 A D., and of Netumaran (640 to 680— 
this period is accepted by Dr. Rajamanikkam) whose fever, Cam- 
pantar cured. As appar spent the early part of his life as a Jain 
before converting Mahéndravarman, Dr. Rajamanikkam takes 
Appar to have lived from 580 to 660 A.D., on the basis of the 
verse which assigns 81 years of life to Appar. If Rajasimha is 
assumed to have ruled between 685-720 A.D., there are only 25 
years between the demise of Appar and the age of Arirar accor- 
ding to Dr. Rajamanikkam. 


If we assume shat the poet lived during the latter part of the 
period of Rajasimha, there may be an interval of half a century 
enough to justify any change in the state of affairsin the country. 
The description of the country by Hiuen Tsiang shows that Bud- 
dhism was already on the decline. During the life of Appar him- 
self, if we were to believe the story as given in Periyapuranam, 
the Jains had lost their importance. Therefore, by the time of 
the demise of Appar, Saivism would have assumed the first place 
among the religions requiring no further period to elapse for the 


peaceful religious atmosphere said to portrayed by Ardarar’s 
verses. 
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But it may be stated that Arirar’s verses do not portray any 
such absence ofreligious controversy. The following verses refer 
to the Jains and the Buddhists: 


“Kunta ticcaman cakkiyap péykal konta rakilum kolla-k 
Kanta lumkaru tén.’’41 
“Verrarai-k karramanum viraiyatuvin talamunnum 
Turrarai-t turraruppaa tunnavatai-t tolilutaiyir.’’! 
«Kuntatum camanarum cakkiyarum purankdrum.”148 
“Namananantiyum karumaviranum tarumacénanum enrivar 
Kumanamamalai-k kunrupélningu tankalkirgaiyon rinriyé 
Namanajidfiana fidnafidnamen rotiyaraiyum nanila 
Amanar,’?144 
“Kariya manaccaman kati yatu kalukkalal. 
Eriya vacavunum tanmaiy6 ... empiranukké,’’445 
“Poyaccaman porulaki intu nampi.’""*¢ 
“Nanmai onrila-t térarpun camanam 
Camaya mikiya tavattinar avattattanmai vittoli 
nanmaiyai véntil,’147 
“Kuntatiyum camanatiyum kurrutukkaiyar timum 
Kantarkanta karanammavai karutatukai tolumin,’’48 
“Mintarkku mintalar pécén.’"49 
“Kuntatiya camanatarka] kutaiccakkiya rariya 
“Mintatiya vatuceytatu vapalvaru vitiyé,’’6° 
“Métutaiya camanarkku mutaiyutaiya cakkiyarkku mitam 


vaitta 
Pitutaiya puliyirccir rampalattem perumanaip perra 
manre.’7452 
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“Kuntarai-k kiraiyinri-t tiriyuficaman cakkiyappéy 
Mintarai-k kantatanmai viravakiya tennaikols.’’15? 


We have already assumed that the stories of religious perse- 
cutions are not warranted by history. Even during the life of 
Mahéndra and Narasirhha and Rajasimha, Jains and Buddhists 
must have been living in the country peacefully. The Cittanna- 
vasal53 paintings and the Jain Chandraprabha temple of Tirup- 
paruttikkunram known as Jina Kafici and the Jain remains at 
Téni malai, Nartta malai, Védal etc., show the continued existence 
of the Jain greatness. Rajasimha built a Buddhist temple at 
Nakappattinam as revealed by the Chinese sources. Nor could 
we assume that there were not religious controversy in the age of 
Rajasirhha. Sankaracharya is claimed to have visited Kafici 
during the reign of one Rajaséna mentioned in the life of Sankara 
called ‘Sankara Vijaya Vilasa’ by Cidvilasa, and this Rajaséna is 
identified by Dr. Chintamani!®4 with Rajasiha Pallava, and 
Sankara in his Soundarya Lahari refers to Jfianasambandar as 
the ‘Dravida Sifu’. If this age for Sankara, the founder of the 
Kajici Kamakitipita Mutt of Kajicipuram is correct, we must 
conclude the religious and philosophical controversies which he 
carried on with the Buddhists and other philosophical schools 
would naturally belong to the age of Arirar. These considera- 
tions minimise the importance of Dr. Rajamanikkam’s arguments. 


Ix 


Rajasimha I or Narasirhha IT further satisfies the tests laid by 
Dr. Minaksi that any king to be identified with Kalarcinka should 
be a conqueror. Rajasimha’s inscriptions describe him as a war- 
like king comparing him to the war God Subrahmanya. He is 
spoken of as the illustrious Atyantakamah, the chief of the 
Pallavas who crushed the multitude of his foes by his power or 
spear.455 He is described as Ranajayah,!** the conqueror in battle; 


152. 99: 10, 

153, Angalvayil —Perunkotai 1019; also see Centami], Vol. 6, pp. 12-17. 
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Chitrakarmukhah, the wonderful ‘archer;'5? fkavirah,15* the 
unrivalled hero, He is spoken of as having humbled those 
Princes, who were puffed up with pride of abundant prosperity 
which they had acquired, by polity and prowess, depriving them 
of their intelligence in the mere space of knitting his brows; as 
having enjoyed the whole world which he had conquered by 
valour combined with polity and in which he had killed rebels 
and humbled kings; as having made all quarters obedient to his 
orders and proved himself a royal Kon (Rijasimha) to the dunce 
troops of the elephants of his daring foes.4# Here the composer 
of the prasastiis punning on the name Rajasimha, and this brings 
to our mind an old poem quoted in ‘Yapparunkala virutti’ which 
makes use of the same punning: 


‘Nilamiku kelvanum nérkalali ninum 
Nalamiku kacciyar kévenpavé 
Nalamiku kacciyar kévayi nadnum 
Cilaimiku télcinkan avanenpave 
Ceruvitai yanai avanenpavé.’’26 


“Ttis said that the Royal consort of this damsel of our earth 
and the Lord of the heroic and upright anklet is the Lord of Kacci 
(Conjeevaram) of growing beauty. It is said that he who had 
become the Lord of Kajfici of growing beauty is he, the Cinkan 
(the lion) (the Rajasimha) of the shoulders of the bow. It is said 
in the battle, he is an elephant”. This punning on the word 
Simha and the emphasis of the fact that he is an elephant are 
found in some of his birudas Purusn Simhah, Parthiva Simhah, 
Vikramakésari and Rajakufijarah. 


The birudas or titles he assumed clearly prove that he is 
entitled to be called Kalarcifikan, a first rate warrior and a hero 
of many battles: 


“Ranajayah (Conqueror in battie); Aparajitah (the uncon- 
quered); Amitramallah (the wrestler with his foes); Akutébhayah 


157. This is repeated in’Panamalai inscription —ibid., No. 31. 
158. V. 12; Ins. 24. 
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{the fearless); Urjjitah (the mighty); Jayaparah (one who is eager 
for conquest); Atiranacandah (the excessively fierce in battle); 
Arimarddanah (the destroyer of his enemies); Ugraviryyah (he 
who possesses terrible prowess); Ugrapratapah (he who is endow- 
ed with terrible bravery); Ahavakésarih (the lion in battle); 
Kharavikramah (he who possesses harsh valour); Cakravarétih 
(Emperor); Capadvitiyah (he whose companion is the bow); 
Amitrasanih (thunderbolt to the foes); Apratimallah (the unri- 
valled wrestler); Ibhavidyadharah (he who possesses the know- 
ledge of elephants); Paracakramarddanah (the destroyer of hostile 
armies); Naréndraci/amanih (the crest jewel of princes); Rajarajah 
(king of kings); Virakésarih (the lion among heroes); Ksatracila- 
manih (crest jewel of warriors); Yuddharjjunah (Arjuna in battle); 
Sangramaramah (Rama in wars); Sarvvabhaumah (the ruler of 
the whole earth: Compare this with Ararar’s description ‘Ulake- 
lam kakkinza perumap’.16, Ksatravidravanah (the dispeller of 
warriors); Ahavabhimah (he who is fearful in battle); Trailékya- 
néthah (the lord of three worlds); Diptapaurushah (he who is 
endowed with brilliant courage); DanaSGrah (he who goes to war 
only in order to procure the means for gifts — this expresses the 
idea popular in the Tamil country as ‘Kollar téem kuritta 
kotram;!" Samara dhanafijayah (the conqueror of wealth in 
battle); Bhishanachapah (he whose bow excites terror); Ajayyah 
(the invincible); Ahavadhirah (he who is firm in battle); Dusta- 
damanah (the subduer of the wicked); KAalakopah (this is trans- 
lated as ‘he who resembles death in anger’ but Arirar has used a 
corresponding term Kamaképan!® in the sense of the enemy of 
Kama; interpreted in that way, this phrase will mean enemy of 
death); Purushasimhah (the lion among men); Parthavikramah 
(he who resembles Arjuna in valour); Bhimakantah (the terrible 
and lovely); Bhayarahitah (the fearless); Mahamallah (great 
wrestler); Bhuvanabhajanah (the possessor of the world) ; 
Mahéndraparakramah (he who resembles Mahéndra in heroism); 
Mahaprabhavah (the powerful); Ranavirah (the hero in battle); 
Yugantadityah (the sun at the end of the world); Ranadhirah 


160a. 39: 9, 
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(he who is firm in battle); Ranacandah (the fierce in battle); 
Ranavikramah (he who shows valour in battle); Atulabalah (he 
whose strength is unequalled); Ahitantakah (the destroyer of the 
enemies); Aparavikramah (he whose valour is unbounded); 
Aégvapriyah (he who is fond of horses); Akhandasasanah (he whose 
commands are unbroken); Akandasanih (the sudden thunderbolt); 
Améghavikramah (he whose valour never fails); Anatamandalah 
(he to whom the provinces bow); Adbhutagakttih (he whose 
power is wonderful; Agcharyyaviryyah (the wonderfully brave); 
Apatadurddharah (the irresistible in attacking); Agavijayih (the 
conqueror of all quarters); Ahavéddhurah (he who is unrestrained 
in battle); Ibhavatsarajah (he who resembles the king of Vatsa in 
the knowledge of elephants); Iddasasanah (he whose commands 
are blazing); IJd4paraméSvarah (the supreme Lord of the earth), 
Ugradandah (he whose punishments are terrible); Ucchritaviryyah 
(the highly brave); Ugragasanah (he whose commands are 
terrible); Upéndravikramah (he who resembles Visnu in valour); 
Utkhatakanthakah (the destroyer of rebels); Ekadhanurdharah 
(the unrivalled archer); Atisahasah (the daring); Anavagrahah 
(the unimpeded); Udvrttadamanah {the subduer of rebels); 
Ekarajah (the Unrivalled king); Kalavikramah (he who resembles 
Death in valour); Jayanidhih (the receptacle of victory); Kalava- 
sanah (the black robed); Garvvitadamanah (the subduer of the 
haughty); Damitavyalah (the subduer of villins); Durvvaravégah 
(he whose speed is unrestrainable); Tungavikramah (the highly 
brave); Tivraképah (he whose anger is fierce); Dharmmavijayi 
(he who is making conquest only for the sake of justice); 
Davagnih (the wood-fire); Drptasasannah (he whose commands 
are proud); Atanupratapah (he who possesses no small prowess); 
Arinagah (the destroyer of the enemies); Avanibhajanah (the 
possesser of the earth); Aprativaryyah (the irresistible); Avan- 
dhyaképah (he whose anger is not fruitless); Amitrantakah (the 
destroyer of his foes); Avihatagakth (he whose power is unresist- 
ed; Aratikalah (Death of the enemies); Anavagrahah (the un- 
impeded); Atisahasah (the daring); Gandhahasti (the scent ele- 
phant); Karanakopah (he who goes to anger with good reason); 
Candhadandhah (he whose punishments are fierce); Asahyak6pah 
(he whose anger is unbearable); Varunapasah (the noose of 
Varuna); Dhairyyasagarah (the ocean of firmness); Pravrtta cak- 
rah (the emperor); Nagapriyah (he who is found of elephants); 
Niramitrah (he who has no enemies left); Niraggalah (the un- 
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barred); Parantapah (he who distresses his enemies); Lokasikha- 
manih (the crest jewel of the world); Partthivasimhah (the lion 
among princes}; Balapramathanah (the destroyer of armies); 
Pratibhayah (the formidable); Bhimavikramah (he whose valour 
is terrible); Rajakufijarah (the elephant among kings); Varana- 
bhagadattah (he who reembles Bhagadattah in the knowledge of 
elephants); Vikramakésari (the lion in valour); Stragraganyah 
(the foremost among heroes) .1% 


Améghabanah (he whose arrows never fail); Asahyamarg- 
ganah (he whose arrows are unbearable); Bhimakarmmukah (he 
whose bow is terrible); Uddhatavisikhah (he whose arrows are 
ever raised; Avismitah (the never perplexed; Amitramarddanah 
(the destroyer of his enemies); Ajimarddanah (the destroyer in 
battle); Durutsahah (the irresistible) 164 


The Tirupporur piilars containing his incriptions describe 
him in terms of the birudas already mentioned and add a few 
more like Arikari késari (the lion against the elephant enemies) .%& 


An inscription found in the shrine of Mahéndravarméévara 
built by the son of Rajasimha describee him as Urjitah, whose 
bravery frightened the elephants of rival kings. He is described 
again as Lokaditya, the sun of the world, whose valour dried up 
the army Ranarasikah just as the heat of the sun does the mud. 
The description, is, as we have seen, confirmed by the Historical 
sculptures of Vaikuntaperumal temple. In another inscription of 
Rangapataka, the wife of Rajasiha, Rajasimha is described as 
Kalakala, whose bow had become manifest at the destruction of 
cities, who has split the parts of his foes.16 


It is very doubtful whether any other king bore as many 
birudas as Rajasirnha so much suggesting his greatness in war. 


163. S.2.2., Vol. 1, No. 25, p. 14. 
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Part IV 


AGE OF ARURAR—CONCLUSIONS 
I 


The argument that terms like Katavarkén Tontaim4n are 
used as titles of greatness only from the reign of Nandivarma 
Pallavamalla and that therefore Katavarkén Kalarcinkan cannot 
be earlier than the age of Pallavamalla may be next considered. 


The usage of the word ‘Katavarkin’ is considered by some 
historians to be comparatively of later date. Dr. Minaksi has 
brought together all the references to this word and its equivalent 
forms: Katavarkén is used in Arirar’s hymn!¢? and Periyapura- 
nam.26 Katuvettippéraraiyan is the title assumed by feudatories 
of Nandivarman III and Nrpatunga.9 Kadava Madéviyar is the 
title of Nrpatunga’s queen?” and Kaduvettiis the name by which 
the Ganga king Sri Purusha refers to the Pallava king. The 
earliest reference in the inscriptions shown by her, belongs to the 
age of Nandivarma Pallavamalla of the 8th century. Pallava- 
malla’s father Hiranyavarma is referred to as Katavégakula 
Hiranyavarma Maharajah!” and Pallavamalla himself is called 
in his own inscriptions as ‘Katava kulam cirakkatténriya satyan- 
vita suputran.175 Taking these facts along with the absence of 
these names ia the inscriptions of the early Pallava kings of the 
Simhavisnu line Dr. Minakshi concluded that these titles were not 
assumed by the Pallava as the titles of greatness but were besto- 
wed on them by the Tamil feudatories and their Tamil subjects.174 


But the description Katavarkin, the ruler of the forest terri- 
tories, is appropriate to the early rulers as is clearly proved by 
the *Talagunda pillar inscription of Kakutstavarman!’ which re- 
fers to Mayarasarman defeating the frontier guards of the Pallavas 
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168. Picalar., 9. 
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and occupying the inaccessible forests streching to the gates of 
Sri Parvata. There isa poem quoted by the commentators on 
Tolkappiyam!” which speaks of an invasion against the Vaduga 
frontier tribes by the soldiers of Tontaippallavan: 


““Mulaipéli timpal mancéru patuppa 
Malartalai ulakam S6mpum enpa 
Paricilait tontaip pallavan anaiyin 
Vetcit tayattu villér ulavar 
Porunta vatukar munaiccuram 
Katantu konta palla niraiyé,”’17 


Tontaiman, Tiraiyan etc., are all names assumed by rulers of 
the northern part of Tamil land now represented by Chingleput, 
Madras, Chittoor, North Arcot and South Arcot. 


Next we may refer to the reference to terms like Kadava in 
the earlier inscriptions. The earliest reference to Katuvetti is to 
be found in the ‘Sirakundas’ stone record of about 480 A.D.178 
One wonders whether there may not be an implied suggestion to 
the title ‘Katuvetti’ in the birudas of Rajasimha’ ‘Davagnih’ (the 
woodfire).179 The Dalavanur cave inscription of Mahéndravarma 
I calls him Todtaiyantarventan.1®9 


“Tontaiyantaér véntan curéntirap pottaraiyan 
Venkdttin tenpal mikamakilntu-Kantan 
Caramikka Veiicilaiyan cattumallé cammen 
raranuk kitamaka vanru!’”38t 


The Vakkaléri plates refer probably to Rajasirnha or his 
father as ‘Tiraiyaraja Pallavan.’ Dr. Minaksi herself in a note 
refers to the gold coins in the Madras Muscum where the legend 
‘Katachitra’ is found in archaic characters. She writes: “If, 
‘Katha’ is an abridged from of ‘Kataka’, synonymous with Kadava 
and if ‘Citra’ again is a shortened form of the names Citrakara- 
puli and Citramégha—surnames of Mahéndravarman I,—then we 
may suggest that these six gold coins belong to the Pallava king 


176. Akattinai Iyal., 54. 
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Mahéndravarman.1® But we may suggest the meaning of tiger 
for the word ‘citra’ in which sense it is used in Tamil literature 
possibly as a corrupt form of the word ‘citraka’. Some of the 
birudas of Mahéndravarman praise him as ‘puli’ in such titles as 
‘Citrakarappuli.? Whatever that may be, the important point is 
that on Palaeographical ground the archaic characters of this 
legend could be placed in the age of Mahéndravarman and this 
shows the term Katava was claimed as a title of greatness by the 
early Pallava kings themselves, These monarchs have become 
the rulers of the Tamil land and even if they were not the des- 
cendents of the old ‘Tiraiyas’ and Tontaiyar’, the ancient Tamil 
chieftains of this part of the country known to the Cankam poets, 
they would have tried to show themselves as Tamilians to please 
the Tamil subjects. That is how we find the ancient titles of 
‘Tiraiyan,® and Tontaiman™ being assumed by the Pallava kings 
even of the Simhavisnu line. 

The vélirs of Cankam age claimed to have descended from a 
great man who was born out of a pot reminding one of the both 
of Dréna claimed as one of the ancestors of the Pallavas in their 
grants and inscriptions.1®* The story of the Pallavas having been 
born to a Nagi and connected with the sprouts is often referred 
to in their inscriptions and a connected story is referred to in 
Manimékalai.18 ‘There is a story suggested by the very name 
Pulikatimal referred to in Pugananiru.!8? The story is told that 
whilst he was going on a hunting expedition he was asked by a 
tsi to kill a tiger which was coming unawares, 


Dr. Minaksi describes panel III on the wall No. 2 upper row. 
of the Vaikunta Perumal Temple thus:— 


“This is a picture of a hunt. A man is represented in the 
act of blowing a trumpet as he is running. He is chasing two 
deer while a ferocious tiger is hiding himself in his den. To the 
extreme right are seen two men standing, while three others are 
also depicted witnessing the scene from their perches on a branch 


of a tree.’’188 
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The Pulikatimal’s story seems to explain this panel better 
than any other explanation offered till now. 


All these go to prove that attempts were being made to con- 
nect the ancient chieftains of Tamil country with the ancestors 
of the Pallava kings even if they were not really so related. As 
we had_ already found reference to the titles like Katavarkén, 
Tontaiman even in the age of Mahéndravarman, one cannot say 
that they could not have been so assumed by Rajasimhha or by 
his father or grand-father as titles of greatness. Arirar uses the 
words Katavarkén,18° Pallavar,1 Tontaiman. 


It has been assumed that reference to the Pallava and Kata- 
varkdn should be a reference to a contemporary king of Arirar. 
But the reference to Tontaiman could not be definitely said to be 
acontemporary king of Arirar because the poet uses the past 
tense ‘velippattaruliya’. The name Mullaivayil like Kunavayil 
and Kutavayil suggests that the place was in the outskirts of a 
city or fort. In the period of Arirar, it was on the northern 
banks of Palayu, which unfortunately had moved far south since 
then. Probably there was an old city there, which disappear ed 
for some reason or other, to become overgrown with jungle. The 
tradition says that when the king passed that side on an elephant, 
the jasmine creepers into which the king’s elephant was caught, 
would not allow the animal to take even a single step out, that 
therefore the creepers had to be removed and when they were so 
removed an ancient linga became visible and that the king was 
overcome by a feeling of reverence and he is said to have built a 
temple there. It is not clear who this Pallava king was. He might 
be Paraméévaran the father of Rajasimha who might have on his 
march to Vatapi passed through this Tirumullaivayil. Or, it may 
be even Rajasimha who is himself praised for his love of elephants 
and for his control of elephants: Ibhavidyadharah (He who pos- 
sesses the knowledge of elephants); Ibhavatsarajah (He who re- 
sembles the king of Vatsa in the knowledge of elephants); Naga- 
priyah (He who is fond of elephants). The panels which 
according to Dr. Minaksi describe the history of Rajasithha, do 
show elephants. 
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Therefore, one need not assume that the elephants referred 
to by Ariérar is the Pattavardhana Pallavamalla. There is nothing 
in that epigraphic reference to Pattavardhana to justify any re- 
ference to ‘Vatatirumullaivayil’ and one cannot jump to the con- 
clusion that wherever in literature an elephant is referred to it 
ought to be the pattavardhana of Pallavamalla. 


One may next turn to the first test proposed by Dr. Minaksi 
for identifying any king with Kalarcinkan. She thought Nandi- 
varman III satisfied this test because traders of his land had gone 
to distant Siam to dig a tank in his name. This can prove only 
an economic relationship; even though to safeguard the economic 
trade there might have been a navy of Nandivarman III, whose 
existence is proved by Nandikkalampakam. It may be worth 
while to point out that all are not agreed that Nandivarman III 
was a star of the first magnitude in the Pallava heavens. Profes- 
sor Nilakanta Sastry writes:1*3 

“Dubreuil seems to exaggerate the significance of Tellaru 
when he writes that ‘this glorious campaign enabled him to reign 
peacefully notonly at Ka ici but also on the banks of the Kavéri’. 
‘The poetry of the Nandikkalampakam should not be mistaken 
for history”. ‘‘We may conclude’’, he writes on p. 75, “that if 
Nandi of Tellaru began his reign with a victory against Srimara, 
he lived long enough to sustain a defeat in his turn at Kudamikku 
inspite of the fact that on this occasion he seems to have been 
supported by several of his allies’’. 


It may be replied that Arirar lived to see the victory at Tel- 
laru and not the defeat at Kudamikku, and that it is not fair to 
judge a description of the victory like that of Tellaru which must 
have appeared as a great feat to the contemporaries in the light 
of other events of history like the glories of Rajasimha and others, 
One must accept the force of this reply but still it is open to point 
out that Rajasimha better fulfils the test than Nandivarman III 
especially when the argument proceeds on finding out a Pallava, 


fulfilling their own tests. 
II 


The naval power of Rajasiha is now proved to be of such 
great importance as to be recognised even by distant China of 


193. Note on Page 73 of the Pandyan Kingdom, 
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those days. Professor Nilakanta Sastry has given a translation of 
the extracts from Ts? o Fou Yuan Kouei, a great Chinese Cyclo- 
paedia compiled about 1013 A.D. under the heading “692-720 
A.D. Embassies from South India to China’’:194 


“I, In the eighth year of K’ai-yuen (720), the king of the 
kingdom of South India, Che-li-Na-lo-seng-kia (Sri. Narasimha) 
proposed to employ his war elephants and his cavalry to chastise 
the Tache (Arabs) as well as the Tou-po (Tibetans)'* and others. 
Moreover, he asked that aname be given to his army; the emperor 
praised it greatly and named his army; ‘the army which cherished 
virtue’. 


“TI. Inthe 8th year K’ai-yuen (720), the 8th month, the 
day ting-tch’eou, a decree was addressed to tchong-chow-men-hia 
to inform him that the king of South India having sent from afar 
(an ambassador) to render homage and pay tribute, and this 
ambassador being due to return, he must look after him with the 
greatest care till his departure and act in such a way that his 
desires might be fulfilled. The ambassador was therefore given 
a tobe of flowered silk, a golden girdle, a purse with an emdlem in 
the form of a fish and the seven objects; then he was sent away. 


“IJ. In the 11th month, an ambassador was sent to confer 
by brevet the title of king of the kingdom of South India on 
Cheli-Na-lo-seng-k’ia pai-to-pa-mo (Sri Narasimha Pétavarman). 


“The texts marked I and II under year 720 are found again 
in Kieou T’ang Chou which adds the following: “the 9th month, 
the king of South India Che-li-Na-lo-seng-k’ia-to-pa (Sri Nara- 
sithha Pétavarman) constructed a temple on account of the empire 
(i.e., of china); he addressed to the emperor a request asking from 
him an inscription giving a name to this temple; by decree, it was 
decided that the name should be ‘which causes return to virtue 
(Koei-hoa) and it was presented to him (i.e., the emperor sent 
Narasirhha a tablet with the inscription Koei-hoa se, so that it 
may be placed on the front of the temple erected in India by 
Narasimha for the benefit of China). 


194. Foreign Notices of South India. p. 116 ff. 
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(BG., I. I. 501). : 
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“The Narasirhha, king of Kafici, is known to us from the 
Mahavamsa and from the inscriptions of India; and relying on 
these last pieces of evidence, inscriptions Sylvain-Lévi has propo- 
sed to carry back the reign of this prince to about 700 A.D. 
(J. A. 1900 May-June); we see that his conclusion is borne out 
by the Chinese texts which speak at such length of Sri Narasimha 
Pétavarman in 720’? (Chavannes, p. 44n.). 


“The data given in these extracts from Ts’s fou yuan Kouei, 
a great Chinese cyclopaedia compiled about 1013 A.D., are con- 
firmed by the following extract from Ma Twan-lIn: 


“In the third of the years keen-fung (A.D. 667), the Five 
Indias (or five kingdoms of India) sent ambassadors to the court 
of the emperor. In the years kae-yuen (A.D. 713 to 742), an 
ambassador from Central India proceeded three times as far as 
the extremity of southern India, and came only once to offer 
birds of five colours that could talk. He applied for aid against 
the Ta-she (or Arabs) and the Too-fan (or Tibetans), offering to 
take command of the auxiliary troops. The Emperor Heuen- 
tsung (who reigned from A.D. 713 to 756) conferred upon him 
the rank of general-in-chief. The Indian ambassadors said to 
him: ‘the Fan (or Tibetan) barbarians are captivated only by 
clothes and equipments. Emperor! I must have a long, silk 
embroidered robe and a leathern belt decorated with gold, and a 
bag in the shape of a fish.’ All these articles were ordered by the 
emperor’? ‘‘—Chavannes: Notes additionnelles sur les Tou-kiue 
(Turcs.) Occidentaux. Toung Pa II 5: pp. 1-110; and JASB vi, 
p. 71, for Ma-Twan-lin’’1% 

This extract establishes the greatness of Rajasimha’s navy 
and extends his reign to 720 A.D. Professor Sastri comments on 
these in his learned introduction: 

“These embassies have not received the attention they 
deserve at the hands of Indian historians, ...But the most surpri- 
sing fact we learn from these records is that in 720 A. D. Nara- 
simbavarman II, the Pallava ruler Kafici, well-known under his 
surname Rajasiha, sent an embassy to China to inform the 
Chinese Emperor of his intention to go to war with the Arabs 
and Tibetans and asked the Emperor to give a name to his army; 


196. Pages 116-117, Foreign Notices of South India by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 
197. Zéid., pp. 16-17. 
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he also sent word that he had constructed a temple on account 
of the Emperor and wanted him to give ittooaname. The 
ambassador that brought these requests was highly honoured and 
a Chinese embassy was sent in return to visit South India and 
gratify the wishes of Narasihhavarman. These precise references 
to Narasirnhavarman go to show that the usual chronology of the 
Pallava monarchs at the close of the seventh century and the 
beginning of the eighth is not as well founded as it is generally 
taken to be; it is possible that the reign of Narasirhhavarman last- 
ed longer and that of Nandivarman II Pallavamalla began later 
than is generally believed.’’1 


The reference in their extracts to Tibet and the Arabs is dif- 
ficult to understand. Professor Sastri next explains this riddle: 
“The mention of Arabs and Tibetans as the enemies of the Pal- 
lava kingdom in this period should also be noted. Separately or 
allied together, the Arabs and the Tibetans were more the enemies 
of China in this period than of any Indian state, and one may 
reasonably surmise that it was the Chinese court which, being 
impressed by the political power of Narasimhavarman in India, 
was anxious to enlist his support in its plans against the Tibe- 
tans.’ It is this we spoke of as a recognition of the supremacy 
of the navy of Rajasirhha. Professor Sastri next quotes:20 


“It is certain, according to the evidence of certain Chinese 
authors”, says Reinaud, “that the Tibetans, called Thufan by 
those writers, played in the seventh and eigth centuries A.D. a 
great part in Central Asia. Masters for a time of regions situated 
in the north-east and south-east, they made the emperors of China 
tremble even in their capital. A Chinese author says that, at an 
epoch which corresponds to the year 787, the emperor of China 
found himself constrained for his own security, to make an allia- 
nce with the king of Yunnan, the Khalif of Bagdad,, and certain 
Indian princes. The Tibetan arms seemed to extend to the re~ 
motest parts of the Bay of Bengal; it is only in some such way 
that we can explain the name Tibetan Sea applied to the Bay by 
Ishtakri and Ibn Hawkal.2% 


198. Pages 16 and 17, Introduction to Foreign Notices of South India 
199. Jbid., p. 17, Introduction, 


200. Reinaud-Aboulfeda, i. pp. ccelvii-viii, Also Smith — , 
India,4 p. 377 mith—Early History of 
201. Ibid., page 17. 
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If the Bay of Bengal was known as Tibetan sea and if Raja- 
simha was the Lord of the Bay as well as the Arabian sea there is 
no wonder in the Chinese assuming that he was the best person 
to help China to conquer the Tibetans and the Arabians, on the 
mistaken notion that the Tibetans could be attacked from the 
Bay of Bengal. 

iil 

Nor is this all. The Pallavas came to inherit the naval powers 
and trade of the Tamils in the eastern and western seas. The 
Andhra navy was inherited by the Pallavas who were, to start 
with, the governors of the Andhra kingdom as may be seen by 
their coins. The Andhras issued lead coins with a two masted 
ship. In the collection of Eliot’s coins, there are coins which bear 
the Pallava emblem of a bull along with the two masted ship and 
these have to be assigned to the Pallavas. During the times of 
Narasimhavarma Mamalla, Mavavamma of Ceylon was helped 
by the Pallava navy, first unsuccessfully but at the second attempt 
successfully to become the king of Ceylon. Gopalan writes about 
this Ceylon invasion as follows: 

“The circumstances that led to the intervention of Nara- 
sirhhavarma I in the affairs of Ceylon are gathered chiefly from 
the Mahavaméga, (The Mahavaméa, ch. 47—Turnour’s transla- 
tion). It appears from this account that Manavamma, a Ceylon 
prince, having become an exile, fled to India, and, arriving at the 
city of Kaficipuram, managed to enter service under Narasirhha- 
varman I with a view to secure his aid and ultimately to gain the 
Ceylon throne. Here he is described as having constantly enga- 

ged himself in the service of the king and proved his trustworthi- 
ness by many an act of bravery and loyalty. The Mahavamésa 
mentions in great detail the various acts of Manavamma, parti- 
cularly his services to Narasimhavarman I in his wars against the 
Vallabha, the Chalukya king: how once king Vallabha came to 
make war against Narasimha and how the Pallava king with a 
view to test Manavamma left him at his capital city and proceed- 
ed to the battle-field alone, and how Manavamma’s affection 
caused him to leave the safety of the fortified capital and join his 
king in the field of battle in victory, defeat, or death. Such action 
was bound to increase Narasimha’s esteem for him, and it is 
therefore not surprising that when the Ceylon prince prepared to 
go back to his country, Narasirhhavarman I gave him a strong 
escort and an army with which he was able to secure the Ceylon 
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throne. But this success did not last long. Soon after, his army 
deserted him and the Prince of Ceylon came back once more to 
seek the help of Narasimhavarman I. Again Narasimhavarman I 
gave him an army much bigger than before and this time the 
Pallava king himself accompanied his troops as far as the harbour 
where his men went on board on their voyage to the shores of 
Ceylon. It is noteworthy that this naval expedition of Narasimha- 
varman I set sail from the ancient Pallava port, Mahabalipuram, 
which, according to contemporary account was a harbour at this 
time. It is worthy of note that Hieun Tsang (Beal, Records, 
Vol. II, p. 228) who stayed in the city for aiconsiderable time 
(circa 642) recorded the fact that ships go to Ceylon from Kajichi, 
and that it extended by twenty miles to the coast. Tirumangai 
_ Alvar also records that Mahabalipuram was a busy port in his 
hymns on this place and particularly’ notes that in its harbour 
ride at anchor ‘vessels bent to the point of breaking laden as they 
are with wealth, big trunked elephants and nine gems in heaps”: 


“Pulankolnitik kuvaiydtu pulaikkaimma kalirrinamum 
Nalankolnava manikkuvaiyum cumantenkum nanrocintu 
Kalankaliyan kummallaik katanmallait talacayanam 
Valankolmanat taravarai valankolen mataneiicé.” 

(Peria Tirumoli, Katanmallai Hymn, V. 6). 


“This second naval expedition was a complete success and 
must have made a profound impression on the contemporary 
powers of south India. The Kasakkudi platés which confirm the 
conquest of Ceylon justly compare this achievement of Narasim- 
havarman I with that of Rama’s conquest of Lanka. Prince 
Manavamma was firmly placed on the throne, and not until 
‘Narasimhavarman I’s death did trouble overtake him again.’?202 


This is quoted in full to give usa graphic picture of the naval 
power of the Pallavas which Rajasirhha inherited. 


Dr. E. Hultsch (in his article on Contributions to Singhalese 
Chronology, J. R. A.S., 1913—p. 517) whilst Pointing out that 
Narasimha is spoken of as a Kaduvetti (Kanduvetti being a mis- 
take for this word) uses the word Rajasiha twice to refer to this 
king*® probably because the original uses that name as well, The 
name of the enemy of the Kaduvetti is given in the Mahavamsa, 


202. Pp, 98-100, History of the Pallayas of K: 


aici by R, Gopalan. 
208. P.527, 529, i a 
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as Vallabha and Vallabharaja.2%* Vikramaditya, the son of Puli- 
késin II speaks of himself as Sri Vallabha in his Gadval Plates.2°5 
This combination of Rajasiha. which is the Pali form of Raja- 
simha, and Vallabha would suggest that the war was between 
Rajasimha and Vikramaditya. As Rajasiha was also called 
Narasimha, the Mahavamsa perhaps uses both the names. Pro- 
bably it is the use of these two names that misled Wijasinha into 
translating the verse 7 of Ch. 47 of Mahavamsa so as to suggest 
that Kaduvetti was a different person from the Pallava king first 
mentioned in that chapter. To support this reference to Raja- 
sirhha’s attack on Vatapi, we can refer to Rangapataka, Raja- 
sirhha’s wife whose inscription comparer her husband’s valour 
before a city to Siva standing before rhe Tripura. Manavamma is 
given the year 720 for his accession by Turnour®6 but of course 
certain deductions have to be made in these years. These con- 
siderations, however, require further elucidation and examination. 


IV 


We had already referred to the coins of Rajasimha and these 
also are signs of his naval power. The Vayalur pillar inscription 
of Rajasimha throws further light on the naval power of this 
king : The word ‘Dvipalaksam’ occurs in this inscription. “May 
he exercise the royal prerogative and take up the vow of adminis- 
tering (his) subjects up to the extremities of his kingdom, as even 
to include the thousand islands, he, who is known by the name 
‘the great wrestler’ (Mahamalla) on account of his (skill in) hand- 
to-hand fight, who is excessively devoted (Atyantakama) ever to 
serve at the pair of the lotus ‘feet of Sambhu (Siva), who is the 
blessed cloud (Sri Mégha) that makes the mass of crops, the 
Brahmins prosperous, who is the Moon to the ocean of (his) race, 
“the victorious in battle’? (Ranajaya) and “‘the storehouse of 
Prosperity’? (Srinidhi). 

“ Jiyatmahéévaragikhamani diptamauliryyodharjjani sakala 
lékanaréndrasimha (1) Sambhéh padaravindaddvaya paricarané- 
nityamatyantakamah srimédhé viprasasyakravibhakaré vySmarat- 
noghachandrah/Rajyantaravagahavidotamhamalla sabdah/ pra- 
janai raksadikshadhikaram vahatu ranajayah/ srinidhidvipalak- 
sham (2) (Text—Ep. Indi., XVII, P. 145)’. Mr. Krishna Sastri 


204. Ch. 47, verses 15, 18, 24. 
205, Ep. Ind., No. X, No. 22. 
206. Mahawanso, P. LXIII. 


T. 22 
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whose translation we had given brings out the significance of this 
term in the following note: 


“This is a doubtful translation of the word ‘Dvipalaksam’ 
(the translation given in the text ‘thousand islands’). I propose 
to take it as an avyayibhava deriving it ‘dvipa laksyanté yasmin 
karmaniiti’. (Dvipah laksam yasmin’ etc., is another suggestion 
—H. 8). Ifthis interpretation is correct, it shows that the 
Pallava rule must have extended in the time of Rajasirnha even 
to the distant island in the ocean. The word ‘dvipa laksat’ and. 
with ‘a’ repeated we may translate ‘up to the thousand islands’. 


Could there be a reference by dhvani in the word dvipalak- 
sam to the Laccadive Islands ealled laksadivpa in Sanskrit? The 
exact relation that might have then existed between the Pallavo 
king Rajasithha and the Laccadive islands has nowhere been 
found. In this connection it may not be out of place to point 
out that Dr. Vogel in his learned contribution on the Yupa ins- 
criptions of the king Milavarman from Koetei (East Borneo) 
(Nederlandsh Indie, 1918, p. 192) asks : ‘Suppose the powerful 
Pallava princes of Kaficipura had equipped armadas and carried 
their arms to the remote shores of Champa and Java, may we 
not assume that their conquest on the far side of the ocean would 
have been extolled in their prasastis with no less effusion than we 
find lavished on their victories over the Chalukyas?”? Here we 
have though not a prasasti, at least a significant hint that the 
Pallava dominion was ambitious enough to extend to the distant 
islands. 


This suggestion receives further support from the references 
to Rajasirhha in the Chinese annals already mentioned. 


Vv 


One more suggestion may be made. The subordinates in the 
Tamil land are found to assume the titles of their paramount 
king.” Perhaps in the Eastern Archipelago also such a practice 
obtained. The Java king Jayanagara of the 14th century when 
Sundara Pandya ruled in South India assumed the Pandya title 
Sundarapandya and the Pandyan emblem of double fish. One king 
assumed the name of his suzerain overlord, Sundara Pandya.208 
With these facts in mind where one reads an imscription 

207. C.f., Vidél vidu i i idélvi i adi 
S.L.1,, Vol. III, be 93, tate eee oacaicce  i 
208. Bk. I, VII, 2, 1904, pp, 311-14 — Nilakanta Sastri. 
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of the king Jayavarman II of Cambodia, who ruled at about the 
time Rajasimhha was ruling in South India, describing Jayavarman 
as Rajasimha, one wonders whether it implies any acceptance of 
the suzerainty of this Pallava king. The Pallava kingdom was 
not unknown to them; for, we find an inscription of Jayavarma 
referring to KAajfici, the capital city of the Pallavas (P N. Bose). 


The following remarks of Prof. Nilakanta Sastri help us to 
make the above suggestion: © 


“There are some inscriptions of Citraséna, all bearing very 
close resemblance to the South Indian Pallava inscriptions of the 
early seventh century. One of them from Thma-kre, meaning 
stone-bed, from a large level rock in the bed of the Mekong be- 
tween Sambok and Kratie, is a single anustubh verse recording 
the erection of a linga by Citraséna after obtaining the permission 
of his parents (BEFEO, iii, pp. 212-213). The other record is 
found in two places, Phou Lakhon in Laos (ibid., pp. 442-6) and 
Khan Thevada in the province of Ubon (BEFEO, xxii, p. 58). 
It comprises three verses in the same anustubh metre. It opens 
with the statement that the grandson of Saérvabhauma, the youn- 
ger,son of Viravarman, was not inferior in prowess to to his elder 
brother, Bhavavarman; then it says that this younger son was 
Citraséna who took the name Mahéndravarman at his consecra- 
tion, and after having conquered the entire country set upa linga 
of Giriga (Siva) on the mountain as a symboi of his victory. 


“Jitvémam-désam akhilan GiriSasyeha bhabrti 
Lingannivésayamasa Jayacihnamivatamanah”. 


“These events, the liberation of Kambhuja and the erection 
of the linga, must have taken place a little before A.D., 616; in 
fact, the nearly contemporary Souei annals cited above place 
them between A.D., 589 and 618, and this is in perfect accord 
with the date unmistakably revealed by the palaeography of the 
inscriptions of Citraséna. It is clear that at the time of the first 
record he had not yet become king.” 


“Tt will be recalled that about the same time another 
Mahéndravarman, the first of that name and the most talented 
among the Pallava rulers of South India, erected a shrine to a 
linga on the rock of Tiruchirapal|i overlooking the Kavéri river. 
Considering the very close resemblance in the lettering of the inscriptions 
of the two Mahéndravarmans, one is tempted to ask whether this is not 
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more than a mere coincidence. Separated by several hundreds of 
miles of land sea, the records of these rulers are evidence of ex- 
actly the same type of culture, same in almost every detail that 
can be thought of.’’209 


VI 


We have not so far considered the reference in the Chinese: 
annals to the building of a Buddhist temple by: Rajasimha. Itis 
taken to be areference to the Buddhist Vihara at Nakappattinam 
known as the China vihara for which Rajaraja the great made an 
endowment. Tirumangai Alvar who is said to have enriched the 
Ranganatha temple at Sri Rangam with the booty obtained by 
looting this Buddhist sanctuary” is assigned the age of Pallava- 
malla.and therefore the vihara must have been in existence be- 
fore his time, i.e., in the reign of Rajasirhha itself. This proves 
his international outlook for encouraging the trade of his country. 


The cumulative value of all these considerations can suggest 
only one conclusion that Rajasimha is entitled to be called ‘Katal 
cilnta ulakelam kakkinra peruman’ rather than any other Pallava 
king. 


VII 


The third test laid down by Dr. Minaksi is that any king to 
be identified with Kalarcinkan must be a great devotee of Siva in 
order to receive such an encomium from Arirar. Rajasirmha is 
famous for introducing a new type of temple architecture, dif- 
ferent from the cave temples of Mahéndra and the Rathas of 
Narasimha Mamalla. ‘“Narasimhah II (Rajasimha) builds craft 
constructed temples of hewn and hand placed stones’’,*4 though 
these look like the Dharmaraja ratha of Mamalla in the back wall 
of the garbagrha behind Rajasirhha’s peculiar prismatic lingas, a 
form of Somaskanda is invariable found in all the temples of 
Rajasirhha. Nor can any one mistake the rearing lions support- 
ing the pilasters in Rajasirmha’s temples. And he has started buil- 
ding prakaras consisting of a series of Sivalingas. Therefore, he 
and his Kailasanatha temple occupy an important place, perhaps 
the most important place in the History of Saivism of the Pallava 


209. South Indian Influences in the Far East — pp. 36-37. 
210. Guruparamparai; S.I.I., Vol. XII, Introduction iv, 
211. Heras — ‘The Builders of Mahabalipuram, 
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period. Vikramaditya II, the Chalukya, even though he came 
and captured Kéajfici as the inveterate enemy of Nandivarma 
Pallava and the Tamils, was so very much impressed with the 
architecture of the Kailasanatha Temple that he not only enrichs 
ed and beautified it but also took the Tamilian architects, the 
Satradhari Chittra Révadi Ovajji of the Sarvasiddhi Acarya know- 
ing the secrets of Sri silamudras*? thus introducing this style of 
Kailas temple in his Chalukyan country. The reference to the 
temple built by Katavarkén in the Pukalccdla Nayanar purinam 
of Gékkilar, is therefore considered to be a reference to the 
Kailasanatha temple of Rajasiha. He is considered to be the 
builder of the shore temple at Mahabalipuram, the temple at 
Panamalai, the Airavatésvara temple at Kaficipuram in addition 
to the Kailasanathar temple. The story of Rajasimha hearing a 
disembodied voice shows how important he and his temple were 
considered by the Saivite inscription writers of his reign. 


His birudas only go to emphasise his greatness as a Saivite: 


“He whose refuge is {sana or Siva (Iéana saranah); the 
religious (Acaraparah); he whose authority is the Saiva doctrine 
(Agamapramanah); one who is fond of the itihasas (Itihasapriyah); 
the follower of the Saiva doctrine (Agamanusarih); he whose 
goad is knowledge (Jfanaikuéah); devotee of Siva (Dévadéva- 
bhaktah); .the sinless (Diraduritah); devotee of Sankarah 
(Sankarabhaktah); he who knows the truth (Tatvavédih); devotee 
of Siva, ie., Iévarah (Igvarabhaktah;** the ocean of wisdom 
(Jianasagarah); one who takes refugue in sana or Siva (Isana 
saranah).24 Atirana candésvara Temple at Saluvankuppam 
describes him as follows: ‘One who assiduously worships Siva 
(Hara aradhana sanginah); one who bears Bhava in his mind 
which is filled with devotion; one wha bears deep devotion to 


‘TSanah.”’ 
VIII 


The following version, but in verse form, is often repeated 
in his inscriptions: ‘‘Just as in a large lake filled with water 
which is fit for bathing and covered with various lotus flowers, 
handsome Sankara (Siva) abides on the large head—sprinkled 


212. Vakkaléri plate 1. A.p. 23; Kendur Plates-Ep. Ind. p. 208. 
213. S.I., Vol. 1, No. 25, Rajasimhesvara Temple, Kaiicipuram. 
214. Tirupporir inscription, S.I.1., Vol. XII, No. 27. 
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with the water of coronation and covered with bright jewels—of 
the illustrious Atyantakamah.’215 As this verse form is found in 
the inscription at the Ganesa temple?!® and Dharmaraja mantapa?!? 
at Mahabalipuram, they may be taken to refer to Rajasimha. 
The former inscription describes the king in these terms: ‘“‘Srini- 
dhih bears on his head the unborn (Siva) by the weight of whose great 
toe, Kailasa together with the ten faced (Ravana) sank down into 
Patala’”’. The Kaildsanatha temple inscription?!® describes Raja- 
simnha as, ‘one who had got rid of all impurities by walking on 
the path of Saiva doctrine (Saiva Siddhanta marga)”. He is called 
*Saivachidamanih” (he who has Siva for his crest jewel).2!9 


The Kasakudi plates describe him in the following terms: 
“From Paramésvara Pétavarman was born, a complete incarna- 
tion of the blessed Paramééyvara who equalled Narasimha both by 
the strength of his body and by his name (Narasirhhavarma) that 
spread over the world.,? 


The Vayalir Pillar Inscription describes him as one whose 
diadem shines with the head-jewel namely Mahéévara (Mahéévara- 
sikha manidiptamauli) and Mr. Krishna Sastry writes in his intro- 
duction thereto as follows:?% “The adjunct ‘Mahéévarasikha 
manidvipamaulih’ which occurs in these verses (i.e. the two verses 
recorded in lines 9 to 14 of the inscription) and which, literally 
rendered means ‘one whose diadem shines with the head jewel, 
viz., Mahésvara (Siva)’ is rather perplexing. Comparing this with 
titles like Sivachidamani, etc., and the verse ‘yasyangustabhara- 
krantah’, etc., which occurs in the South Indian Inscriptions, 
Volume I, Nos. 18 and 19324 and ‘Abhisékajalapirna’, etc., in ibid., 
Nos. 21 and 22723—ali with reference to king Rajasimha—it looks 
as if the king did actually wear a figure of Siva or rather his 
symbol, the linga, on hishead. This fact is evidently also hinted 
in the verse ‘Gunabhara namani rajanyanéna lingénalingini jfia- 
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nam’,224 etc., which refers to the conversion of the Pallava king 
Mahéndravarman I Gunabhara from Jainism to Saivism. Again 
V. 4 of No. 34in the same volume speaks of ‘Siva fixed in the 
mind, being worn on the head’. Ali these references clearly point 
to the existence of a Jinga cult long before the revival of the 
Vira-Saiva faith under the auspices of the famous Kalachiri 
minister Basava (Chenna Basava) in which the wearing of the 
Linga plays a prominent part. Again, the sense of the two verses, 
particularly that of the second, is such that it suggests the occa- 
sion for the engraving of this record to be the accession of king 
Rajasimha to the throne. This, if it were so meant, would indeed 
have been a fitting opportunity to eulogise his many acts of 
heroism, charity and piety, and to proclaim to all subjects his 
assumption of power over his hereditary dominions”’. 


The description given above in Atiranachandéévara Temple, 
Saluvankuppam2” referring to the coronation water — a verse 
repeated very often assumes a similar significance. 


IX 


This king is proud of his musical talents and his inscriptions 
call him, Atédyatumburuh,”* Vadyavidyadharah*” and Vina- 
naradah.% The Atiranachandéévara Temple inscription poeti- 
cally raises the question, “Who wil] be able to understand the 
music of Kalakala (Rajasimha) if it were not Brahma, Bharata, 
Hari, Narada or Skanda??* This will suggest that the music had 
a religious significance. Arirar’s hymns have many references to 
this kind of religious music. R4ajasirhha is also called Kalasa- 
mudrah;28° Kavyaprabodhah (the river of poetry). He is con- 
sidered to be a discipline of Dandin. All these admirable qualifi- 
cations must have made him endearing to the heart of Arirar 
that great art connoisseur and poet and musician. The Kaila- 
sanatha Temple justifies his biruda I[tihasapriyah*s2 and our study 
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of Ararar’s poems has proved that our saint was equally an 
Itihdsapriyah and a lover of music, and dance, apart from himself 
being a poet and a composer of music. These descriptions of 
Rajasimha have greater force than the descriptions of Tellarerinta 
Nampi in Nandikkalampakam as ‘Sivanai mulutum maravita 
cintaiyan;* ‘Paintamilai aykinra kén Nandi;?3* ‘Nal narampu 
mulutum kantan’;23° ‘Narpulavan’2%* and the description in the 
‘Vélurpalayam grant ‘he who bears the symbol of Siva in his fore- 
head’. Nandivarman III is known to have built no temples 
though he had endowed many temples. 


x 


Dr. Rajamanikkam refers to Periyapuranam where Cékkilar 
speaks of Kalarcifikam as going to temples and performing ‘tontu’ 
or service and concludes that this could not be true of Rajasimha. 
He admits that Rajasimhha had built temples. One wonders why 
this is not considered as ‘tontu’ or Saivite service to God, for 
Picalar is included in the list of Tontars on she basis of the build- 
ing of a mental temple and Kéccenkanan is also found included 
in that list because of the temples he built. There could not be 
a higher service than this according to the Agamas. Probably the 
learned Dr, féels that making endowments alone could count as 
such service or ‘tontu’ for he makes the following references to 
Nandi’s tontu: ‘‘According to the Vélirpalayam grant, Nandi 
had endowed a village as ‘dévadanam’ to the temple at Tiruk- 
kattuppalli near Ponnéri.8? Nandi made a gift of 100 kalaficu of 
gold for the lamp to be lighted at Tiruvatikai.238 He presented a 
lamp to be called after him as Kumaramarttanta for being lighted 
in the temple at Tiruvitaimarutir.8® He gave away gold for a 
similar purpose to the temple at Tiruvorsiyir2” and Tiruttavat- 
urai of Lalgudi.’#" He provided for the recitation of Tiruppatiyam 
at Tiruvallam.*42 He gave away lands to the Lord Tirukkatai- 
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muti,”“3 These are considered by our Dr. to be of greater im- 
portance than the building of temples by Rajasirhha, temples 
representing a new school of architecture, considered by the 
Chialukyas to be worthy of being copied by them. 


Nor could it be said that Rajasiha had not made any endow- 
ments to the temples. Vikramaditya IT speaks of the great wealth 
of Rajasimhésvaram of Kailasanatha temple: ‘‘Vikramaditya, who 
led an excursion into the Tundaka country defeated his natural 
foe, the Pallava king Nandipétavarman and entered the Pallava 
capital Kafici but did not destroy it. He restored to the Raja- 
simhégvara and other temples, which had been caused to be built 
there by Narasirmhhapdtavarman, heaps of gold and rubies, which 
had been taken away from them.”** His successor Kirtivarman 
Ti in his Vakkaléri grant? praises the Vikramaditya II for having 
left alone the great wealth of Kailasanatha temple without con- 
fiscating it when he captured Kaficipuram. Cekkilar himself refers 
to this endowment of this great wealth by Katavarkén, the con- 
temporary of Picalar Nayavar, almost in terms Calukya inscrip- 
tions, ‘“‘Katavarkoman Kaccikkarrali etuttu murra matelam Siva- 
nukkakap perujicelvam vakuttal ceyvan."*** If Rajasimha had 
endowed like this on a scale much grander than the endowments 
of Nandivarman III, one cannot understand the conclusions of 
the learned Dr. that the description of Kalarcinkan by Cékkilar 
as the one who performed ‘tontu’ at temples could not be true of 
Rajasimha as it is of Nandivarman III. An examination of the 
references in the inscriptions should have convinced any impartial 
student that the description can be true only of Rajasimha. 


248, 21/1899. 
244, Ep. Ind., Vol. [X, p. 202 ff.; see also Ep. Ind., Vol. III, p. 360, 
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VOLUME II 
NAMPI ARURAR AND MYTHOLOGY}! 


INTRODUCTION 


I 


The important part which Tévaram plays in Temple worship 
has been sufficiently explained in our Introduction to Vol. I. 
The Temples are the holy places where God is worshipped in His 
images. Arirar’s poems deal to a large extent with the descrip- 
tion and significance of the image forms of the Lord. The various 
Puranas are even now green in the minds of the Hindus, and the 
image forms are in a sense representations of these popular 
puranic stories. Ararar’s age is, in more sense than one, the age of 
the Puravas and that explains why he is speaking, in the language 
-of the Purénas, in most of the verses. Therefore, it is necessary 
for us to turn our attention first to Arirar’s language of Mythology, 
which is also his language of mysticism and religion. 


The Purdic stories are many and varied and an attempt has 
to be made to group them under some system of classification, 
There are stories which may be taken as interpreting the philo- 
sophy of Siva’s essence. They are the stories which assert His 
superiority over all others in this Universe. The Linga is Siva’s 
pre-eminent form. God is significant to us only when He is all 
love and this truth is brought out by the form of Siva in the 
company of the Mother Goddess who is no other than His love 
or Grace. The representation of the Lord as riding on the bull, 
brings out the truth that He is the Lord of all, the Lord Dharma. 
These stories will, therefore, from the First Part of our inquiry 


1. By the words ‘myths’ and ‘mythology’, itis not to be understood that they 
refer to what is fanciful or merely imaginary or to something grotesque and 
meaningless judged by rational standards. ‘Myths’ constitute the concretized 
wisdom of the ancients, the portrayal of eternal truths which have been 
intuited by the sages. They are not ever to be confused with allegories in the 
sense that a story has been woven round a truth, for its better comprehension, 
The Indian tradition invests the ‘myths’ with a historical character and expounds 
them with the piety and devotion associated with a religious verity. - 
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into Ararar’s language of Mythology. But, before plunging into 
the subject, it is necessary to explain this language of Mythology 
in general terms by way of introduction and that is done at the 
very beginning of this Volume, as Chapter I. 


II 


The great message of Arirar is Lord’s Grace. This takes us 
on to the stories which are acts of pure Grace and Love which 
are called the Anugraha Martis, which according to Silpasastra 
assume sdttvic forms. Vis@paharana miéirti, Gangaddhara mirti or 
Bhagiratha anugraha mirti, Parthanugrah marti, Candranugraha martt 
and Ravandnugraha mirti are all Anugraha miartis discussed under 
this head of Anugraha in Part II of our study. 


Til 


The phrase ‘Aifaviratta@nam’’ occurs in Appar’s poems and 
this conception, therefore, must have been popular in the age of 
Tévavam. The phrase ‘Virattam’? occuss in the verse of Arprar 
also.2 Siva is said to have performed eight great heroic feats in 
eight different places? within the Tamil country, which suggests 
an attempt at looking upon the feats as the feats of Tamil Land. 
We have thus eight different forms of Siva: Tripurantaka, Dak- 
sari, Kamantaka, Gajaha, Jalandharari, Kilasamhara, Andhakari and 
Brahma siraschédana. In one sense, all the Puradnic stories relating 
to Siva can be brought under these eight heads. The story of the 
company of the Mother Goddess, discussed in our first part is a 
sequence to the stories of Daksari and Kamari forms. The wear- 
ing of the crescent moon on the crown is related to the story of 
Daksa. Siva’s unique ornaments, weapons and clothes are related 
to the events connected with the Kapalz form of Brahmasirasché-~ 
dana marti. The forms we are going to discuss in the subsequent 
part, viz., the story of Bhiks&tana and Nataraja are also connected. 
with this story of the Kapali form and the rsis of Darukavana. 
Daksindmarti form is what precedes the Kaméri form. Looked at 
from this point of view, the Astavirattana conception explains all 
the mythological stories relating to Siva. These stories explain 
the Absolute as the greatest power. But by the time of Arirar, 
these heroic feats have come to be looked upon as the acts of 


2. 7: 28: 1-10: 7: 38: 1-10. 
3. Atikai, Paziyol, Kurukkai, Valuvilr, Virkuji, Kafaviir, Koval, and Kanji. 
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God’s Grace and therefore Arérar equates power with Grace of 
Love. 

So, in the next part, we discuss certain forms which have be- 
come very popular in South India almost becoming Tamilian 
forms, thanks to Tévéram writers who have made the forms of 
Bhiksatana, Daksipamérti and Nataraja, the very forms of Love. 


IV 


In the concluding part which is more or less the miscellan- 
eous part, the weapons, ornaments and clothes of Siva, other 
purinic personalities and the cosmogony are all discussed as 


described by Arirar. 


Vv 


In all these parts, the furanic stories and descriptions are first 
summarised. The Agamic references to these descriptions in rela- 
tion to their worship in the temple are also noted. For a better 
understanding of these descriptions and for arriving at a judg- 
ment about the popularity of these forms in the age of Arirar, 
the sculptures of the Kailasanatha temple are next studied. In 
the view of the present writer, the Kailasanatha temple belongs 
to the age of Arirar. Even if Ariarar is assumed to have come 
later, we do not have a temple of that eminence for studying the 
idea of the age as that of Kailasanatha temple. In the light of 
the sculptures there, the references in Arirar to the various forms, 
assume a great significance and, therefore, these references are 
studied last. As already stated, the poet is speaking the language 
of mythology for expressing his own message of Lord’s Grace in a 
popular form. The mystic significance of these forms are also 
emphasised with the help of Tirumilar and others whose poems 
help us to better understand the verses of Arirar. 


PART I 
CHAPTER I 


AROURAR’S LANGUAGE OF MYTHOLOGY 


I 


The Absolute Brahman, the Impersonal Godhead, is beyond 
words and thoughts. The Divine experience of the Saints, espe- 
cially of the poetic Saints cannot lie hidden within the soul. It 
tries to find expression in words of their poems. The Absolute 
thus takes an incarnation in words. It becomes personal and 
concrete. Man from the earliest times must have felt the inex- 
pressible Divine presence, and Mythology which is sometimes called 
the singing of the unconscious state, has developed all over the 
world. “Myth-form, according to modern criticism, is a complex 
of Images or a story whether factual or fanciful taken to represent 
the deepest truths of life or simply regarded as specially signifi- 
cant for no clearly realised reason”! and represents a unanimous 
common and perennial philosophy of man’s nature and destiny. 
The language of mythology, well known to the common man and 
exciting in him sublime emotions and great thoughts, lies before 
the Saints and Poets as the very raw materia] to be given a shape 
and form and significance by them. How else could they express 
the inexpressible? Impersonal and personal are not, therefore, 
kept separate in their poems and these poets of God, pass from 
one state to the other, to the great consternation of the modern 
critics. 


One of the inscriptions of Champa says, ‘He is possessed of 
the powers of Anima etc., yet He is devoted to austerities. He has 
burnt Madana and yet He is married. Heis the unique Lord, yet 
He rides on the bull. His nature is beyond the domain of thought 
and speech; yet His image identical with the Universe is manifest- 
ed by His form.’’ Even the distant islands have understood the 
true inwardness of the Indian conception of God and His worship. 


1, Myth and Ritual in Christianity, by Alan W. Watts. 
2. Dr. Ananda GCoomaraswamys 
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The study of the Purdnic stories, as referred to in Arirar’s 
Tévaram, cannot be a study of their origins. Historically, this may 
show what mythological stories appealed to that age in general and 
the poet in particular. To go beyond this, in search of their 
origin and growth, will be futile, for, there are no materials avai- 
lable in Arirar’s poems for such a general study. It is however 
possible to refer to the particular version of the story he mentions, 
as compared to others, so as to point out the particular stage the 
story had reached in its historical march. The Téva@ram poems 
are mainly lyrical outpourings of the heart of the poet, and the 
stories are referred to express the subjective experience. They 
have, therefore, to be related to the subjective experience of these 


stories by the poet. They have a significance to the author and 


it is this that has to be studied. 

An incident or a scene, like a drunken bout, the solitary 
reaper, a mountain top suddenly raising up its hoary head whilst 
one rows the boat, the cock on a dung hill or the moon rising 
from the sea, is well impressed in the mind of a poet. They 
become symbols of the message of the subjective experience of the 
poet, without ceasing to be concrete and alive, poetic and gra- 
So do the stories, the poets read or hear, become such 


phic. 
It is from this point of view these stories have to be 


symbols. 
studied in Arirar. 

How the great minds of the age looked upon these stories 
should also be known. The forms of Siva described are many. 
The images are not fetishes. They are not idols but representa- 
tions of ideals. What Dr. Coomaraswamy says of the Indian Art 
applies to Iconography as well: “Indian art at its best is never 
realistic but is based on abstractions or ideal forms—a tendency 
to naturalism is but rarely followed and is rather an expression 
of a mental conception than a realistic picture that is aimed at.”’ 
If hands and legs and wives of Siva are spoken of, they ought not 
to be taken in the gross physical sense. Siva is, according to 
these seers, beyond matter; therefore, there arises no question of 
flesh and blood and all their incidents. Nor, is there any question 
of sex, which, after all, is a physical phenomenon. Therefore, 
the Saivites say, these are the forms of His Grace. Even as light 
and heat are found indivisible in fire, His bliss of Grace and His 
Spiritual essence of Jaana are indivisible from Him. Therefore, 
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the Form is spiritual in its essence. The image is an imperfect 
realisation of the attempt at concrete visualisation. The matter 
is but the Grace of Siva because the ancients found no other way 
of expressing it to be understood by the man in the street. This 
science of spiritual semantics has given rise to the Hindu Icono- 
graphy. As an expression of art, these image forms have a uni- 
versal appeal but the full significance cannot stand revealed com- 
pletely to the amateur audience. Iconography and painting are 
related to Bharata Natya. The significance of the language of 
dance arises out of the tradition and convention of that art. It 
has to be learnt. In addition, in Iconography, one has to learn 
what the organs and weapons stand for. 


Therefore, ours becomes a study of value or ideal rather than 
of origins. What Dr. Coomaraswamy says with reference to 
Siva’s Dance may be generalised with reference to all forms or 
images of the Hindu God: “I do not mean to say that the most 
profound interpretation of Siva’s dance was present in the minds 
of those who first danced in frantic and perhaps intoxicated energy 
in honour of the pre-Aryan hill-god afterwards merged in Siva. 
A great motif in religion or art, any great symbol, becomes all 
things to all men; age after age, it yields to men such treasure as 
they find in their own hearts. Whatever be the origins of Siva’s 
dance, it became in time the noblest image of activity of God 
which any art or religion can boast of.”’ 


It is not as though there is any dead rigidity about this 
symbolic language of Atmavidyd. It allowed sufficient fluidity for 
indixidual artist or poet to give expression to his transcendental 
vision. In our study of Arirar’s poems and the sculptures of this 
age, this truth is being very forcibly impressed on our minds, 


Til 


But anyway, the letters of the alphabet have to be learnt for 
spelling out the words of this language. No attempt is made here 
to study exhaustively this variety of alphabet. That much which 
is necessary to substantiate the thesis here put forward alone is 
attempted. Tirumilar, before Arirar, is the first bold spirit who 
interpret the stories literally, “‘Muppuram cervanay enparkal matar- 
kal’? and he gives his mystic significance of Tripura “as ‘the 


3. Tirumantiram: 343. 
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resultant of the three ‘malas’. His interpretation of the dance 
and other forms are mentioned under their respective heads. 
Pattinattar, perhaps coming after Arirar, explains the mystic 
significance of the forms. Therefore, it is the Tamilian tradition 
of the Age of Ararar we are referring to, as our thesis. Nor is it 
opposed to the spiritual and social science and art of Temple 
worship which developed in the Tamil land of that age. The 
Agamas are the embodiments of this science. They have not be- 
come finalised in their present form, as is made clear by our 
study at every stage. But they may be taken to represent the 
growing tradition of the age of Ararar. Kaémika Agama is the most 
important one, from this point of view and it gives the signifi- 
cance of the weapons and other representations of the image 
of Saiva. 


IV 


The Kadmikagama in its first part, IV Patalam, describes the 
form of Sad@siva to be contemplated on by the worshipper. There 
is fluidity enough to suggest two different forms. The Agama 
proceeds to give meaning of the various organs and weapons 
described in these forms. As the form of Siva is well known and 
is going to be described in the following pages with reference to 
various forms, the descriptions need not be repeated here. The 
crescent moon of pure white colour is the symbol of Siva’s Omni- 
science. His ten hands are the ten points of the compass. The 
trident, with its three heads, represents the three guzas, Sativa, Rajas 
and Tamas of Prakrti under His control. The Aatchet represents 
His energy or Sakti, The sword is the symbol of His valour or 
omnipotence. Adamantine Vajra or the weapon of diamond re- 
presents His invincibility or the unbreakability of gohead. The 
fire in His hand represents the power of destruction, the power of 
illuminating the objects above Adahamaya, and the power of bur- 
ning to ashes the fetters of Pasa. The serpent in His hand symbo- 
lises His law that rules everything. The noose in three stands 
represent the three fetters or pasas— Maya, Karma and Anava. The 
bell He holds in His hand, through its sound, represents the 
Mantra form. The abhaya hasta represents His power of protecting 
all the Universe. The goad symbolises what is fit for enjoyment 
and what are so attained. It is these subtle aspects which are 


4. Kam,, ibid., 335-340. 
T. 24 
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represented by these visible forms.* Even as the potential heat, 
all pervasive in a log becomes potent in one concentrated point 
of friction, Siva becomes potent in the image form.® 


Vv 


From the point of view of Tamil tradition the poems of Pat- 
tinattar may be usefully studied : 


This problem of the Puranas seems to have been agitating the 
mind of Pattinattar. He gives expression in his ‘Tiruvorriyir 
Orupa Orupatw’ to the mystic vision he had after such cogitation. 


“The great world is a damsel wearing according to her nature 
the struggling sea as her garment over which shines the girdle of 
gems. The citty of Orri is the clasping face of the girdle. Oh! 
Thou the Lord of this city! The flash of the lightning is the mat- 
lock of yours. The ever present firmament is the form of your 
crown. The lord of fire, the sun, and the cool moon—these three 
fires, form your eyes, on and around your forehead. The necklace 
of cool rays is the milk-way. The Akas, where reside the Dévas, 
forms your beautiful body. The eight points of the compass are 
your sturdy shoulders. The black sea is your garment. The beau- 
tiful hip of yours is the earthly sphere. The serpents with the 
gems on their hoods of the nether world represent but the move- 
ment of your pair of feet. The wind running without any pause 
is your breath. All the unfailing sounds are the words from your 
lips. The totality of the faultless jana of all the wide spread 
eternal lives from that of Dévas downwards is but your conscious- 
ness. In this crowded world, its nature, its sustenance, its involu- 
tion and evolution are but the appearance of your activity. Its 
creation, its destruction and movement are but the natural open- 
ing and closing of your eyes, with many other characteristic forms 
like these. You the one became two in form and enjoyment, and 
three jadnas resulting in four kinds of birth, the five sense organs, 
the six religions or philosophies, the seven worlds, the eight forms 
and you grow beyond innumerable aeons and mix in every form 
becoming every one of those things. In this context, who has 
realised in one sweep, your form?’’é 


“Ol Lord of Ozri City! Saying, that along with the lady 
residing on the left you have two bodies, that you performed the 


5. JIbid., 355-56. 
6. Tiruvorriyar Orupa Orupatu: 1. 
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dance in the midnight, tha} you adorned yourself with the tiger’s 
skin along with bones, that you have practised the life of wande- 
ring beggary, that you have become formless and formful, that 
you are the four-faced (Brahma), and the Great (Tirumat), the be- 
loved of the lady of Beauty and Riches, that you are one that 
exists, that you are one that does not exist, that you are one that 
does not grow tired, that you are tired, old and vanguished, that 
you are the beginning, that you are the Lord of Asoka (the Jain), 
that you are the ancient shining under the Bédhi (Buddha) and 
so on and so forth in a similar vein, according to the measure of 
their knowledge confused by the plurality of established books— 
men are thus at variance with each other. Seeing the characteris- 
tics of theirs, unto those who suffer like this, you become as they 
think and your form is like the colour of the crystal assuming the 
hue of whatever thing is placed underneath it.”? 


“Ol! Great One, that is the unique One of the world of form! 
There is nothing else amongst these varied shapes. Whatever it 
be, if it exists here, that is but a part of yourself. Therefore, con- 
spiring for destroying the suffering of the world of ancient waters 
by setting fire—the cracking and resounding fire—to the onrush- 
ing three fortreses, cutting and letting away the head of the Lord 
of sacrifice, crushing down tne shoulders of the Ruler of the huge 
skies, depriving the eminent lord of the Védas of one face, looking 
at Cupid (Manmatha) of the floral arrows to reduce him to ashes, 
pressing down powerless, the Raksasa (Ravana) with the beautiful 
toe, attacking with an ideal the Lord of Death to bring about his 
infancy-—all these feats of valour beginning from these are but 
acts of yours, all crowding about you in the very place where you 
stand, These, therefore, who had seen that there is nothing be- 
sides yourself speak of this truth. Will these who have realised 
this significant truth, instead of taking it as an ordinary routine, 
include it amongst your praises?’’s 

‘The eternal lives or souls—from the Lord of flower (Brakman) 
downwards—that Lord of flower grown eminent because of his 
knowledge of the principle—the eternal lives who move in the 
bodies with the help of dark ignorance are differentiated in various 
ways, by torm, by knowledge, by eminence, by humility, by riches, 


7. Gbid., 2. 
8. Ibid., 3. 
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by power and by the variety of activities. They are never sepa- 
rated from their karmas. In this multiplicity of their disagree- 
ment, their behaviour, like the white waves from the well esta- 
blished ocean, rising from-yourself and becoming one with you, 
evolving and involving, appearing and disappearing, lying in 
union with you and standing separated from you, but explains 
you. O! Thou Lord of ceaseless ancient fame! The chief of the 
form that never grows old! If at all, those who have received 
your Grace may know this, can others understand this bewilder- 
ing puzzle, there in you?’ 

“The words of no confusion are but yourself. Yet, what con- 
Spiracy they confounded, know not your varied form; The mind 
is your abode and yet what stealth it is, that you disappear from 
there leaving that blotted. You are the doer of all the acts per- 
formed in this world and yet what wonderful nearness or magic 
of pour atomicity that the results of these acts never come near 
you. There they worship you for the sake of the happiness of 
society or the whole humanity and. yet what a wonderful beauty 
that there you become the sea of bliss in their minds! You are 
the nearest of the near unto those who approach you out of love 
unto you. This conspiracy, this stealth, this magic, this beauty 
of nearness are the daily bone-melting characteristic features of 
yours. Therefore, O, that Lord of Orri, of the pure moon of the 
ruddy thick matlock, of great tapas and well established extnsive 
fame! We have realised that this body of flesh does melt and 
disappear away unto those who had seen you.’!* 

“Your adorning yourself, with the pure moon on the top of 
your matlack for establishing the fact, ‘I am the knowledge of 
the pure path’; your riding on the bull which is but the form of 
‘Aram’ or Dharma or Virtue, proclaims the truth, ‘I am the all 
pervasive Lord’. You stand as He, She, It and this explains the 
principle, ‘I am the common basis of all’. That you are the three 
eyed is a symbol for the truth, ‘The three fires lie within me in 
sacrifice’. Your carrying the young one of the deer of the Vadas 
proclaims the truth, ‘I am Lord of sound’. Your holding the tri- 
dent of one handle and three blades states there the fact, ‘The 
great ones are but myself’, The fact of the eight forms signifies. 
‘I am clearly the only truth in this world’, Your standing clearly, 
as the earth, water, fire, wind and the high 4kas, and as the Lord 


9. Jbid., 4. 
10, Jbid., 5. 
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of the ancient but undying fame and as the Lord of the army of 
good Baitas, is for making the world realise the truth. All your 
nature and forms from these downwards, clearly express your 
evergrowing greatness. The suicidal men (tarkolimantar) realise 
this not, and whirl, caught within the power of the word and 
meaning, born out of themselves. Their chiefs, the lords of the 
six activities, never cease to recite in you Orri’ O, Lord of Orri’. 
You consider all this as the activities of children and sit smiling 
till they turn towards you!” 


These poems of Pattinattar clearly explain the philosophy of 
the Puranas as understood by the great men of the Pallava Age, 
for Pattinattar also belongs to the Pallava period though coming 
much later than Arirar. 


vi 


In the age of the Pallavas, the Tamil Land became the seat 
of Sanskrit learning. The inscriptions came to be written in Pra- 
krit first and later on in Sanskrit. The great scholars from the 
Tamil land went to the North, like Din Naga and Dhamma Pala 
and even to distant China, like the founder of Zen Buddhism. 
Sanskrit was the lingua franca of India, and Pallava kings, like 
Mahéndra Varman, were great scholars of Sanskrit. Inscriptions 
began with philosophical truths and king Rajasiha prided himself 
on knowledge of Saiva Siddhinta — a knowledge which went to 
the Easterns islands as well. It is but natural that the Puranas 
should become popular among the ordinary men. In addition to 
these stories, folk tales and traditions relating to the various 
places of worship also grew up. These tales became stories cir- 
culating among the masses. 


The literature of this age as distinguished from the literature 
of the Cankam age is characterised by its wealth of references to 
the Purinic and other mythological stories, In making their 
popular appeal, the Tévaram hymns cannot but take cognizance 
of this common new heritage of the times. They have perforce 
to speak this language and it will be surprising to note that if 
this references are left out, there may not be much remaining. 
They cannot escape the climate of the times, nor is this a cala- 
mity. The Caskam werks were for the few. Tévaram is for the 


IL. ipid., 6. 
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many. Every age offers the material, the raw material for the 
arts. The poet shapes out of it his beautiful poetry. It is the 
art form that is important — not the material which after all 
concerns the scientific technique of manipulating the material. 
Even if the stories are discredited all the glory to the poet who 
has created out of it, the representation of the Absolute, deliver- 
ing the message of his inner vision. 


vil 


It is for this purpose that an attempt has been made to ex- 
plain the mystic language of the Purdénas as understood by Arirar 
and his age. The elaborate quotations from Pattinattar must 
convince all doubting ‘Thémasis’. This question of their signi- 
ficance has been a live problem in the minds of great thinkers of 
that age and their conclusions and explanations are indeed illu- 
minating. Without these, a sympathetic study of the poems and 
the sculptures of the age is not easily possible for the modern 
mind stuck up into the mire of expressionism, cubism and realism, 


For understanding the significance of these poems we have to 
go to the Purdyas. As it happens all the world over, here also we 
have various versions. The poems of Artrar will tell us which 
version or versions had appealed to his mind. 


There are also the sculptures of the Pallava Age represent- 
ing the various forms. The Agamas give what are now considered 
to be rules for making these image forms. Though these rules 
are now considered obligatory, our study shows that to start with 
they were only recommendatory. Here also we have varied rules. 
A comparison of the sculptures and the rules of the Agamas leads 
us to this conclusion. 


A word should be said about these Agamic rales and the re- 
presentations of the image forms in the Temples, 


Vill 


It is clear that the forms mentioned, from one point of view, 
represent various episodes of one and the same story starting with 
Brahma’s haughty dispute, if we leave out of account the variant 
forms of the stories. These episodes were either painted on the 
wall or done in stucco. Later on, they came to be represented as 
bas-relief work on the panels of walls. Lastly came the images 
of these forms in stone and in metal. But, this is from the point 
of view of history of Saivism in South India; in North India the 
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images were older forms of worship. Patajfijali in his Afhaadbhasya 
Prattkyta and not Liiga. WVarahamihira refers to the installation 
of Sambhuvigraha. It is true, certain forms are by the Agemas of 
the South, prescribed possibly referring to the conditions prevail- 
ing in a later age, for particular kinds of worship: for instance’ 
Pasupata murti for daily worship or nityotsava; Aghora form for 
attaining success against enemy kings; but, there are also rules 
prohibiting worship of certain forms in images, for instance the 
Raudra Pisupata marti 


IX 


In the period of Arirar, the images had not come into exis- 
tence. Therefore, in addition tothe panels described, there must 
have been paintings. Traces of painting are found at Mamalla- 
puram and Kailasanatha temple? The panels themselves sug- 
gest that they succeeded the paintings and stucco work on brick 
and mortar of the previous. The descriptions given in the 
Siipasastras and the Agamas themselves show that they are intend- 
ed for paintings, and colouring of the stucco. In the Litgodbhava 
form, according to Amsumadbhédigama, Siva is to be red, Visnu 
black, and Brahma golden yellow. Candrasékhara, according to 
Silparatna, is white or red like the Sun, or yellow like gold; his 
throat is blue. According to Ké@ranagama, Nrtia mirti, Katkdla 
mirti and Daksiné mirt2 are white, whilst other forms are coral 
red, According to Rapamandana in the Umamahésvara form, Siva is 
coral red. The Agamas decorate Kama in the Kamari form with 
golden ornaments and He is golden yellow. In the Gajaha form, 
He is deep red; in the Kalari form He is coral red according to 
Artgumadbhédigama. According to Kamikagama, Yama is clothed 
red garments with red eyes, red hair, moustaches and brows. 
AmSumadbhédigama makes Tripurantaka red. Kéamikagima makes 
Sarabhéga a golden bird with red eyes. Bhairavas are, according 
to the various forms, described by Visyudharméttara, rain-cloud 
coloured, yellow, white, blue, smoke-coloured or red. <Aghéra 
miirti is according to Karanagama dark, draped in red clothes, and 
adorned with red flowers and red jewels. Lalitopakhyana makes 
Mahakala and Mahdakéli black, with red eyes and black coat. 
Candésa, according to Amsumadbhédagama is goldcn yellow. Accor- 
ding to Sritattva nidhi, in the Cakradana form Visnu is black with 


12. Palleva Architecture by Alexander Rea, P1., 29. 
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yellow garments. In the Vignzsvara anugraha mirtiform, Siva is 
black. Kirétarjuna marti is red. In the Nataraja form the jatas are 
brownish red, according to Uttara Kamikagama, whilst Natardja is 
milky white. In the Kankala marti form, Siva is white, with red 
upper garment and pearl whiteteeth. In the Ardhanarisvara form, 
the left half is either black or parrot green, whilst the right half is 
red. In the Harihara form, Siva-half is snow white and the Visnu- 
half green or blue. In the Kalpinasundara form Siva is red and 
Parvati dark, Visnu black and Brahma red. In the Rsabharadha 
marti, Siva is red, clothed in red garments. 


These references clearly apply to paintings and painted in 
stucco works. Gépinatha Rao quotes from a work whose name is 
not known but found at the end of the manuscript copy of Silp- 
aratna. The quotation begins with the words, Mahdadévam prava- 
ksyami yatha lakhyasya bhittisu’? — ‘I shall describe the form of 
Mahddéva as painted on walls’. This leaves no doubt that these 
contemplate, paintings on the walls or on stucco works. The 
panel-sculpture, therefore, reminds us of these paintings. As the 
images have not come into existence till very late in the history 
of temples, the references in the Agamas, some of which at least, 
must be as old as Tévéram and Tirumantiram. could not be to the 
images. But this does not deny that, as the namesof the Patalams 
in the Uttara Kimikagama show, the Agamic rules as they stand are 
for the establishment and consecration (Pratistht). The sugges- 
tion is that though the Agamas may be very ancient, these terms 
like Pratistha and other details are of a later date. 


x 


If this line of argument has any force, the rules given about 
these forms are as descriptives as the references in Tévdram. It 
is true in some cases the measurements and proportions of the 
figures in relation to each other are given. But, if our arguments 
have any weight, these so called rules describe, rather than pres- 
cribe any one standard form. The varieties of description in 
some Cases going vp to eight — e.g. Tripurantaka form — only 
proves this point. 


XI 


In an introduction to a book on the Astasta Vigrahamala or 
Siva Parékkiramam in Tamil, by Ikkatu Rathinavélu Mudaliar, 
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one editor of the Agamas, K. Shunmukhasundara Mudaliar writes 
as follows: ‘These forms are referred to in the Védas as forms of 
meditation; in the Agamas as forms of worship for the salvation of 
Bhakta and in the Puranas and stories describing those who were 
thus saved.” 


This represents the orthodox view. But those who have fol- 
lowed the growth of the Saivite temples from the times of 
Mahéndra Varma I, will easily see that this cannot be correct. 
The Linga alone was found in the temples, to start with; it alone 
received the worship. The paintings and panel-sculptures might 
have been there; but they could not have assumed such impor- 
tance as’ to receive any worship; even now the paintings in the 
temples: receive no worship except in the Citra Sabha in Tiruk- 
kurralam. The next land-mark occurs in the reign of Rajasimha, 
when he introduced the panel containing the Sémaskanda marta, 
behind the Lizga form of worship, inside the Garbagrha or Sanctum 
Sanctorum which till then contained no personal form. After this 
introduction, the worship performed to the Litiga became also a 
worship performed to this personal form. Probably Rajasimha 
thought that in addition to the Linga, a mere symbol, some more 
visulisation was necessary. It must be noted in passing that the 
form of Tyégardja of the sacred temple of Tiruvarir, is only the 
form of Sémaskanda form. The question is, which was earlier, in 
places like Tiruvarar and Chidambaram, the Li#iga or the metal 
jmage. The term Milattina used with reference to the place of 
the Liaga both at Chidambaram and Tiruvarir is significant. By 
the time of Rajaraja the Great, the inscriptions give detailed 
descriptions of the image of various forms, which once started as 
literary descriptions, paintings on the walls and panel sculptures 
and whichever on their way to be conventionalized. 


XIT 


Even before the temples in stone started on their develop- 
ment, the paintings of these forms should have been there in the 
old temples built of bricks. Representation of Purdnic episodes in 
painting is as old as Paripéial. Nappannanar sings of the devotees 
going up the steps of Tirupparankunram Temple of Muruka, point- 
ing out and explaining them in the hall of painting. “This cat is 
Indra; this lady is (Akalikat (Ahalya); this man is Kavutaman 

T:25 
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(Gautama) who returned; this is the stone form she assumed, 
thanks to his anger.” 


“Intwan pacat ivalaka likaiyivan 
Cenra Kavutaman cinanura-k kailuru 
Onriya patiyiten ruraicei vorum 
Inna palpala eluttunilai mantapam 
Tunnunar cuttavum cuttari vuruttavum 
Nérvarai viriyarai viyalita-t tilaikka-c 
Copata nilaiyatu tumiparan kunrattu 
Maan marukan mata marunku.8 


Some of the temples must have become famous because of 
the particular representation of Siva’s form they contained. As 
hinted already Atta Virattinams must have become famous that 
way. It was also found that more than one place became famous 
in connection with one and the same feat Siva like the flaying of 
the elephant, probably because of the painting of that feat in 
more than one place. When Arirar sings, “Kallal nilar kil oru nal 
kantatum Katampir-k karakkéyilin mun kantatum allal virakonrilam”?4— 
‘We have no tact or way except that we saw you under the 
shadow of ‘Kallal’ tree (perhaps of Kaccir) we saw you in front 
of the apsidal temple of Xafampur)’—this reference is probably to 
paintings. 


XII 


The heroic feats of Siva or Siva Parakramas were thus enumera~ 
ted as eight. Sil/pasdstra enumerates sixteen forms of Siva: 
Sukhasana, Vaivahika, Umdsahita, Vrstradha, Tripurantaka Nataraja, 
Candrasékhara, Ardhanari, Harthara, Candéévara, Kamari, Kaninésa, 
Daksnimarti, Blaksatana, Sadasiva and Litgodbhava. Mayamata speaks 
of Umaskanda instead of Umashita, of Candesanugraha instead of 
Candésa and of Mukhalinga instead of Sadasiva—possibly because 
of the greater prominence given to Séméskanda mirta in the age 
and place of birth of Mayamata. 


13. Paripatal, 19: 50-57. 
14. 7: 2: 5. 
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Karanaigama enumerates twenty-five sportive incarnations 
(&la martis) of Siva. There are as follows: 


1. Natardja, 2. Candrasékahara, 3. Umamahésa, 4. Rsabharit. 
dha, 5. Kaly@nasundara, 6. Bhiksaitana, 7. Kamé@ri, 8. Kaélari, 
9. Tripurari, 10. Jalandharéri 11. Matankari, 12. Virabhadra, 
13. Hariyardha, 14. Ardhandri, 15. Kirata, 16. Kankala, 17. Candés- 
dnugraha, 18. Nilakantha, 19. Cakraprada, 20. Gajumukhanugraha, 
21. Ssmaskanda, 22. Ekapada, 23. Sukhasana, 24. Daksinémarti and 
25. Lingodhbhava. 


In Skanda Purana, Ki muni enumerates sixty-four forms- 
Later Mr. IkkAtu Ratnavélu Mudaliar has collected the stories 
and pictorial representations of these forms, from the references 
to works in Sanskrit and Tamil in his valuable contribution of a 
book “Siva Parakkiramam”’ in Tamil. Thus it is clear the number 
seems to have been growing. 


CHAPTER IL 
LINGODBHAVA MURTI 


I 


Every ninth verse in Campantar’s hyrnns refers, as though 
such a reference were a religious ceremony, to the story of Visnu 
and Brahma among the Trimértis searching for the head and toe 
of Siva, This form of Siva is known in the dgamas as Lingadbhava 
mirti! The story as givenin Karma, Vayu, Siva, Linga and 
Vamana Puranas is summarised in Siva Parakkiramam2 Raja Raja’s 
Inscriptions of Tanjore describe this form as Linga Purdna Déiva— 
the Lord of Litga Purana? This usage can be traced to Tiru- 
navukkaracar, who refers to this story in every one of the verses 
of his hymn known as ‘/linkapurdnat tirukkuruntokai’.* The Linga 
Purina gives this as the coming into form of the Liigayat’s mani- 
festation ; hence the name Litgsdbhava mentioned in the Agamas. 


Il 
The story as told in Liz gapuranuas® is shortly as follows: 


There was a deluge after destruction and before creation. 
Visnu was sleeping on the ocean and thereafter Brahma appeared. 
Both of them claimed to be the creators of the Universe. A 
pillar of fire — a luminous Linga rose in their presence. They 
agreed, that one, who tound out the crown or the root of the 
pillar first, should be hailed the creator. Visnu, in the form of a. 
boar, burrowed down to reach the foot of this pillar. Brahma, in 
the form of a swan flew up to reach its crown. They returned 
crest fallen, to pray to the Lord of Lords. Siv@nanda Lahari refers 
to this more than once. 


1. Utiarakamika gama — 50th Patalam — 147. 
2. P. 29 

3. SE, Vol. II, No, 44. 

4. 5: 209. 

ay 


Muir, Vol. IV, p. 385. 
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In a few versions, it is stated that Brahma, learning from a 
“ta lat flower’® which he met on the way that it was falling from 
Siva’s crown, entreated it to beara false witness to Brahma reach- 
ing the crown of the pillar. At this, Brahma was cursed by Siva 
that the former should have no separate temple or worship.? Ac- 
cording to one version, it was because of this falsehood Brahma- 
lost one of his five heads; and this will connect the Brahma- 
Straschédana Marti with the Lingodbhava Murti. 


The story of the Brahma appearing like a pillar of flre before 
the Devas to whom Uma comes and explains, occurs in the 
Upanisads but there it appearsin the form of a Yaksa. The 
Shambha bymns of the Atharva Véda® which speak of the supporter, 
the supreme soul, and which ask, ‘‘How far did Skambha penetrate 
into that highest, lowest and middle Universe’? and answering, 
““Skambha is all’? seem to be adumbrating this story of the pillar.® 


Il 


Coming to the description of the image as given in the 
Agamas, we find the Liga in the midst of which appears the 
Candragékhara. According to Kiéranaégama one fifth at the top and 
bottom of this lingam should be left uncarved. Siva’s form ap- 
pears up to the kness. At the top, on the right of the linga, is 
Brahma in the form of a swan, whilst Visnu appears on the left 
at the bottom in the form of a boar. Brahma and Visnu are also 
there, facing the Lisigam with hands held in afijali pose. Kamika- 
gama interprets the boar’s posture as burrowing down. Visnu 
and Brahma stand submissive, shorn of their egotism. Their 
forms are, sometimes, omitted but not the boar and the swan, 
Karanagama makes Siva’s four hands hold the axe, the deer, the 
abhaya and varada poses. Silaparatna, however, inserts the trident 
in one of His hands. 


IV 


Turning to the sculptures of the age of Arirar, we find re- 
presentation in the Kailasanatha temple itself. 


6. Fragrant screw-pine. 
7. It is said that at Puskara in Rajaputana, Brahma receives separate 


worship, 
8. AWV., X, 7 &8. 
9. Muir, IV, p. 18. ~ 
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In the subsequent age of the Célas, on the western wall of 
the Garbhagrha on the outer side, this image is always seen, as 
required by the Agamas. But its earliest appearance is only in the 
regin of Rajasithha; the plate No. XII (Rea) gives a photograph 
of this image. A sketch of it is given in plate LX. The idea of 
a pillar is made clear by the portion of a pillar up above the 
crown of Siva. Perhaps fig. 2in Plate XLIV represents Siva 
appearing before the submissive Brahma and Visnu. There is no 
description of these!® — but Mr. Gopinatha Rao gives another 
photographic plate! and a critical description. 


“This piece of sculpture is very much at variance with the 
textual descriptions. The figure of Siva Candrasékhara has eight 
arms (not 4) of which some are seen carrying the parasu, the sala, 
an aksamala and some other objects’? while one is held in the 
abhaya pose and another is resting upon the hip (Katyavelambita). 
Then again the one fifth part of the digaon the top is not left 
unsculptured nor is the part of the Lizga lower than the kness of 
the figure of Siva, equal to a fifth of the tatal length of the linga. 
But the sculpture agrees with the Sanskrit texts in that the legs 
of Siva below the knees are left out unsculptured; the digit of 
the moon is shown on the crown of Siva; the boar avatira of 
Visnu with four hands out of which two are shown as digging 
the earth and the other two as carrying the Savkha and the rakra 
and not an ordinary boar as stated in the Agamas is carved out 
at the bottom space of the panel; Brahma is seen flying in the air 
in his own form instead of as a swan; one of his legs as also that 
of the other deities on the left of the /izga is horizontal while the 
figures of Brahma and Visnu each having four arms are sculptur- 
ed on the right and left of the liwga; they have each one arm 
lifted up in the pose of praising, while the other rests upon the 
hip and remaining ones carry their respective weapons.’718 


Vv 


According to the tradition of the Tamil land the mountain 
- of fire was the original form of the present Tiruvaannamalai hill, 
This feat also according to this, took place in the Tamil country, 


10. Plate LX, Rea’s volume on Pallava Architecture. 
hi, No. XII. 

12. Akgamala, etc., are not mentioned in the Agamas. 
13. P, 109, Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part I. 
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Lin gapuranadéva described in S.I.I., Vol. II, No. 44 is worthy 
of notice as we very often find a representation of the scene in 
Siva temples. The Tanjor temple itself bears a sculpture on the 
west wall of the central shrine. The group is now known as 
Lingodbhava. The following is the note of the Epigraphists. The 
Karanaigama states: 


“Tingdkarasya madhyé tu Candrasékharavat sthitam 
Nalikadhasthitam padam lingsdbhavasamanuttam; 
Viriticirhamsarapéna cordhvargé vamaparsvaké 
Daksé varaharipasya raipéntdhogate harth; 
Vamadaksinaparsvasthau krtamjatisamanvitau 
Svariipéna dvipadasthavajavisna vibhoh paré.” 


The story is that Brahma and Visnu once had a dispute about their 
relative superiority. Both of them appeared before Siva who had 
assumed the shape of a huge /iviga. Visnu had to find out the 
bottom and Brahma thc top of she déiga. The former becamea 
boar and went on burrowing into the earth and the latter soared 
into the air in the shape of a swan to trace the top. Neither of 
them could achieve his object and accordingly it became evident 
that Siva was superior to both of them. In the group set up by 
queen Abhimanavalli, the gods Brahma and Visnu figure, The latter 
is said to have the face of a boar. The swan form of Brahma is not 
mentioned. The group must have closely followed the repre- 
sentation in stone of the same scene on the west wall of the central 
shrine. 

Tradition asserts that the hill at Tiruvannamalai in the South 
Arcot district represents the fiaga of the Liga purina- Accord- 
ingly pilgrims who visit the temple at Tiruvannimalai have to 
circumambulate the hill itself. It is worthy of note that the liaga 
at Tiruvanndmalai is believed to be one of the five litgas which 
are supposed toconsist of the elements (panchabhiia). The Ekamb- 
ranatha temple at Conjeeveram has the prthoilizga (made of earth) 
and the Jambukésvara ternple on the island of Srizangam the apling 
(made of water). The vépu-dinga (made of air) is at Kalahasti in 
the north Arcot district; the dkdsa-liiga (made of space) at 
Chidambaram and the téjo-linga (made of light) at Tiruvannamalai 
in the south Arcot district. The ancient names of these five 
shrines offer no justification for this supposition. Apparently the 
idea of tracing them to the five elements is a comparatively recent 
one. 
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VI 
There are 37 references to this story in Ariarar. In the light 
of these references to the scupltures, Agamas and Puranas, Aruratr’s 
verses describing or suggesting this story may be studied. He 
says, “There is one ancient -authority” ‘‘Pantutan piramanam 
onrunté”’:4 thus begins the poet in one place. It happened, the 
poet says, in former times ‘‘Afun’*45 as told in the Linga puréua. 
‘Visnu and Brahma were then the ancient ones’ — ‘“‘Pantai Mal 
Piraman’’.6 “The two did not know’ “‘/ruvar@l ariyonna’?.” There 
were the two are by your (God’s) sides’ — Jruvartam ulaiya 
nityvavar,’}® in this the form represented as Ekapada or Tripdda 
Trimarti. The very names of Vishnu, Narayana and Hari used in 
the Lingapurana® are referred to by Arirar in the Tamil forms, 
Naranan’ 2° * Ari? ,21 “* Atal Ari’? — ‘the conquering Azz or the power- 
ful ‘Ari’,23 “‘Ollari”? — ‘the resplendent Ari’,= suggestive of the 
phrases in the Purana (Bhisadhyasté Bhagavan Harith). 
VII 
Brahma is mentioned as ‘Piraman’.24 He is ‘aja’ — the un- 
born; this word appears as ‘Ayan’ in Tamil."® This seems to be 
the favourite word with Aritrar; the poet says that even this un- 
born principle of this Universe could not fathom the divinity of 
Siva. Or, the poet may be ironical. ‘Brahma is the Lord of the 
Vedas’, Véda mutalvan’’.2® His function is then glorified. He is 
the creator of aeons: i.e., the very time giving place to spatial 
expansions and formations, ‘Uli pataittavan’’.2” Brahma is ‘‘Naw 
mukan”” — ‘the Lord of four faces’.22 We would expect Brahma 
to be with five heads. Has he lost the other head prior to this 
event? 
14. 7: 46: 5 
VU. 7:51:39 
16. 7; 20: 9. 
is Th 7659s 
18. 7; 86: 9 
Vv 


19. Muir, 
20. 7: 45: 6 
] 


: 7: 63: 7; 7: 67; 4. 
7: 10; 7; 8: 8; 7: 16: 8; 7: 24: 9; 7: 28: 9; 7: 33: 8: 7: 56: 6; 7: 68: 


27. 7: 84. 8. 
28. 7: 18; 9; 7: 22: 8; 7: 32: 9; 7: 45: 6, 
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Perhaps our poet does not think of cutting away the fifth head 
in connection with the lie uttered here. The other description of 
Brahma which has captivated the mind of the poet is his abode of 
the lotus. The flower is ‘Pa’, (the flower), emphasising its beauty, 
appearance and colour. ‘He is on it? — “Pa micaiyin’”’2® It is 
‘Malar’ — ‘the fully blossomed flower’; ‘he is on it? — “Malar 
micaiyan”’ 29 ‘He rises up on the flower and resides there’ -~- “‘Onki 
malar uraivay’’.*1 ‘The fiower is not only full of fragrance but 
also wafts the sweet smell — it makes a gift of it? — “‘Virai taru 
malar’?.22 What is this flower? ‘It is the lotus and he is on it? — 
“‘Tamarayin mélan’’.33 ‘It is a very big flower — a throne of 
flower’ “‘Pavéntiya pitattavan”’.54 ‘It is a flower of purity and he 
appears glorious and resplendent, the prince of the pure flower’ 
— “Ta malar-t tonral’.2®> ‘He is red in colour’ — ‘Ceyyan?,36 


VIit 


The poet enjoys the colour contrast — the red colour of 
Brahma and the blue or black colour of Visnu, whom he describes 
in the same verse as “Kariya nirattav.’’87 He calls Visnu in another 
place as ‘‘Kariya mal’’.3® He enamoured of this beautifully black 
one or the good black one — “‘Nalla kariyavay”’.8° The colour of 
the eye of the ‘Kapyasam Pundarikam’ fame. Arirar speaks of him 
as one with eyes like the beautiful red powder specially prepared 
by women ‘‘Cinturak kannan”’.4° The term, the poet is more often 
using is ‘Afal’41 — the wonderful, the big, the black, the magi- 
cian, etc, If is used often in referring to this story with ‘Ayan’ 
except in 7: 20:9. The poet speaks of him as ‘Netu ma/’42 — the 


29° 7: 44: 8 

30. 7: 13: 10. 

31. 7: 18: 8 

32. 7: 69: 11. 

33. 7: 33: 9. 

34, 7: 82: 8. 

35, 7: 87: 7. 

36. 7: 23: 9. 

37, 7: 23: 9. 

38. 7: 8: 8. 

39. 7: 22: 8. 

40. 7: 18: 9. 

Al. 7: 6: 9; 7: 16: 8; 7: 20: 9: 56: 6: 7: 68: 1: 7: 97; 1. 

42, 7: 24: 9; 7: 63: 7. 
T. 26 
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Lord who grew so tall as to reach the heavens for measuring out 
the universe by three steps. This is again emphasised by the 
term ‘Nefiyon’4? reminding us of the Pnrana’s superlative descrip- 
tion of Visnu.44 ‘He is the Mal of the flood’, the mahighora ekar- 
nava of the Purana, “Vellatiu malavan’’.*® The conch is also men- 
tioned. His symbol is Cakra ~— ‘A liyan’ 4° in this connection, he 
connects all the greatness of Visnu—‘Umparan’, ‘Oliyan’, ‘Aliyav’. 
But after the Gita and the Mahabharata, his conch has bécome 
more dear to his devotees. Is not Anta] addressing her love-sick 
hymn of Karupparam narume’ to this very conch? He holds the conch 
in his hand — “Cankentu kaiyan”?.47 There is the Anantasayana 
form of Visnu, another sign of his greatness. The poet refers to 
this along with Brahma’s greatness. Brahma is residing on the 
big flower; Visnu on the couch of the serpent with its big or open 
mouth — **Péj vay aravin anaiyanum periya malar mél uratvanum’’ 8 
The suggestive force of these lines refuses any translation. All 
this glorification is only to show that Siva is beyond this beyond 
— “Netiya malukkum netiyar’?49 Has not Brahma been described 
for a similar purpose, the Lord of Vedas and the creator of aeons? 


x 


The poet is referring to the lélas of Visnu, which have become 
popular before his age. The orthodox will see no anachronism 
here, for, according to them these feats occur in every aeon — in 
the aeon, say, previous to the springing up of the pillar of fire. 
The grammarians may explain that these are to be taken as mere 
proper names denoting Visnu without connoting any of their 
meaning. From ahistorical point of view, these terms only show 
the great popularity of these stories. It is significant that these 
relate to the playful activities of Kanzaz or Krsna. 


Visnu is the great god of protection. His protection is patent 
when the world is manifest during all its evolutionary stages. 


43, 7: 32:9. 

44. Muir, Vol. IV, p. 386 
45. 7: 40:6. 

46. 7: 18:8. 

47. 7: 30: 9. 

48. 7: 52: 8. 


49. 7: 33: 8. 
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When there comes the destruction, Visnu swallows it all, to keep 
it safe within himself He spits it out, as it were, at the time 
of creation. Indeed he is verily the great enchanter and magi- 
cian—‘Mayan’.5° This will suggest he is performing all the three 
activities of creation, protection and destruction. But his isa 
dependent activity, a Karya’ according to L&kulisa, the ultimate 
basis and foundation of all these, being Siva, as is shown by this 
very story. ‘Manninai untumilnta mayan’’™ sings the poet. There 
is a pun on the word ‘Man’; it means not only the world but also 
the earth or mud. It is a freak of some children to eat mud. 
Krsna had this freak and when his mother made him open his 
mouth, the seven worlds were seen. Thus the line does not only 
refer to Visnu in general but also to Xysva Avatara in particular. 


In Krsna’s childhood, the demons lay in ambush assuming 
various forms to take Krsna unawares and to make an end of 
him. Two demons stood in the form of two ‘marutu’ trees to 
crush him in between them when he would pass for grazing the 
kine. Krsna, in a playful way tore away the plants as a child 
would a bush, and passed in between them — ‘‘Marutu kiti titu 
pona mal’’.5® Another demon ‘XéSi? came in the form of a horse 
and Krsna tore away its mouth—“‘Ma vayp pilantan,”’®3 “ Turankam 
vay pitantan”’*4 Kamsa, the uncle and sworn enemy of Krsna, had 
a powerful elephant of the forest and Krsna — as the deceitful 
child — tore away playfully its tusk —“‘Kava dpaiyin kompinai-p 
pilanta kalla-p pillai,’?>® 


The seven demons came in the form of bulls when it was 
declared by the father of the shepherd princess Nappirnai, that 
she would be given in marriage to anyone controlling these proud 
bulls. Krsna, as a humble shepherd jumped into the arena and 
controlled the seven buils all at the same time. Krsna’s shoulders 
are the beloved of Pivrai, the princess — ‘‘Pinnai nampum 
puyattan,”?56 


50. 7: 85: 9. 
51. 7: 83: 9 
52. 7) 7:10, 
53. 7. 13: 10 
54, 7: 87: 7. 
55. 7: 57: 8. 
56. 7: 63: 7. 
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In the presence of these two gods rose the pillar of fire. The 
poet in one hymn makes Visnu and Brahma search in all the 
three fires of the world, i.e. the Sun, the Moon or the Lightning 
and the Fire: “‘Cutar maurilum owri-t turuvi?’8? perhaps because it 
encompassed the whole universe. In the Védas, Visnu is said to 
have taken three steps. Possibly our poet is suggesting that this 
Védic feat was done in this search for the Lord by both Brahma 
and Visnu having in mind the comment of Sakapani. Here is the 
comment of Durgachary as quoted in the Nirukta of Yaska, 
wherein appears the comment of Sakapini. “Visnu is the Sun; 
How so? Because the hymn says ‘in three places he planted his 
step, Le.. plants his step, makes a planting with his steps. Where 
then is this done? On the earth, in the firmament and in the 
sky’ according to Sakapini. Becoming terrestrial fire he strides 
over, abides in wherever this is on earth; in the shape of lightn- 
ing in the firmament and in the form of the Sun in the sky. As 
it is said, “They made him to become threefold.” 


-In one hymn the poet exclaims, “He rose high; he rose 
high’— “Nintavan; nintavan’’® beyond the search of Brahma and 
Visnu’, ““Narunan Nanmukhan nétave®. ‘He stretched Himself up as 
a magic, as the huge fire whose nature was impossible to be dis- 
covered’ — “Kanpariya mal eriyay nimirnton.”® He is taller than 
the tall Visnu’ — “Netiya malukku netiyar.*®! The poet addresses 
the Lord ‘‘Those who have seen you could not realise your truth; 
you grew up as a fire’ — “Nummai-k kantarkkum kénparitayk 
kanalaki nimirntir” 8? -He is the principle of the principles that 
stood there as a fire’ — “Talalay ninra tattuvan.°® The poet is 
moved by this wonder of these very gods always with Him failing 
to see Him in His true colours — “Jruvartam ulaiya ninravar ulka 
ujay vata-t tuyarvan’’* — His form rises into the high heavens so 
that the Two always by His side may pause and consider’. He 


57. 7: 67: 4. 
58. Muir, Vol. IV. p 65. 
59. 7: 45: 6. 
60. 7: 16: 8 
61. 7: 33: 8 
62. 7: 46: 5 
63. 7: 52: 8 
64. 7: 86: 9 
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expresses this idea again and again: ‘There is the Lord of the 
Heaven, who could not be realised even by that Divine child of 
the deceit? — ‘‘Katlap fillaikkum kanparitiya Vananatan.’* ‘If we 
had known He is the person who is one with Brahma and Visnu 
and who, ail alone away from them, stretches into the unknown 
heights, we would not have come to serve Him* — “Utanay-t 
taniyé antaram celvatu arintomél nam ivarkku Gipatome.’?66 ‘Even by 
the masters of the Védas, He cannot be described, He that is 
unknown to Visnu and Brahma, He is a great illumination, — 
“Ariyd-c curutiyarkkum collavonna-c coti.’s? Heis the illumination 
impossible to be grasped by intellect’ — “‘Aritarku ariya cotiyay.”° 68 
What can be more wonderful than this magic of sudden apper- 
ance and uprising of this flame of fire beyond the reach of all? 
The poet asks; ‘Why do you so roam about showing the magic 
from unapproachable even unto Brahma and Visnu?”? — “Nanuka 
vannam analum aya vétam katti-t tirivatu enné.?® This according to 
the poet occurred in the primeval forest — ‘“\Natum kapeil.”’7 Or, 
this may simply mean, ‘When they searched’. 


XI 


‘Visnu and Brahma were frightened, thus stretched He, my 
Lord, the Father’, — “‘Ayanotu Malum, veruvito ninta emman,”?™ 
They proceeded to find out. The poet uses the roots, ‘7étu’,: 
‘Natu’, ‘Netw, and ‘Turuou’. ‘Tétu’ implies a physical search; 
‘Naiw implies a purpose, a mental longing; ‘ nétu’ perhaps con- 
nected with ‘natu’, umplies the length of attempt; ‘turwou’ implies 
searching through and through — ‘Natum kattil’;7 ‘Nati’; 
“Ten; ‘Néta’;® ‘Turuvi’.7® The fire Pillar was a physical pre~ 
sence, but it came asa magic; they did not understand. The 
poet speaks of their seeing Him and yet not secing Him. The 
first seeing is the sight of the physical presence. What is not seen 


65. 7: 57: 8 

66. 7: 18: 9. 

67. 7: 7: 10. 

68. 7: 97: 1, 

69. 7: 6: 9. 

70. 7: 6: 9. 

71. 7: 69: 11 
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is two fold; non-perception and non-realization. Even as a 
physical presence, it is never seen as a whole; they see but its 
parts; it isinflnite. Man does not perceive anything unless he 
can put it under its genus and species as known previously by 
him. Unless it is related to his knowledge so as to become 
meaningful, what he sees is a mere sensation. There are various 
stages of this perception according to the knowledge of the seer. 
He refers to the physical presence as well — ‘“‘Nanyariya Ati?” 
— ‘The beginning of all, who could not be approached’. The 
poet refers to all the stages, perception and realization. God is 
not an object to be seen in the physical sense. He is one to be 
experienced and realized. ‘‘Kalalati Kana maita artyanay ninra’’™® 
— ‘He who stood as one whose feet adorned with the heroic 
anklets were impossible for the visual powers of the two (Brahma 
and Visnu) to grasp’. ‘“Kantilara yavarkal kalal kanparitaya pirdn??"9 
— ‘He is the Lord whom they did not look in; falai’ or foot be- 
came difficult or impossible to be seen’. “‘Atiyum mutiyum kanpariya 
pariyavay’’®’ — Heis the huge one — the all pervasive — whose 
crown or foot could not be seen’. ‘“‘Kaupariya’’,®) “Kanavaritdya”? ,% 
or “Kana’’.88 is very often used, What they could not see is also 
explained, thereby enriching this conception of looking. ‘He is 
light of lights — the supreme light’? — ‘‘Param cutar’.,84 — ‘the 
goal of our efforts — the ultimate value’ — “payan’”? — ‘the final 
experience or bliss, this they could’ — ‘‘Kanpariya payané.”®5 He 
could not be seen by them as that great principle conferring 
bliss — “Kana aritaya Cankaran’’,®® ‘they have not known Him as 
conferring Happiness’. ‘‘Kama-c campu’’®? — ‘They have seen the 
thing in itself? — “‘Kana aritéya ...... tattuvan’’ 88 they have not 
seen his characteristic feature — ‘‘Taumaikana.”’® 
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The poct also uses the word “Arivonna” and other connected 
teims denoting intellectual knowledge — “Arivonnappatiyan”® — 
‘He is the form of nature which cannot be known’. ‘They do 
not know His beginning’ — “ Afipum arikalar’™ “Ariyonna iraivay’?™ 
‘He is the all pervasive Lord and Sovereign who could not be 
known.’ “ Turuvi...... ariyata méttan”® “He is the Mahat, the 
great all pervasive matrix, for, the Universe is His form perhaps 
because He is all pervasive’. ‘Or, He is the Lord of the Mahat 
which could not be known even by any thorough search’. The 
idea of clarification also comes. ‘He is difficult of clear under- 
standing’. — “ Terivariyan.”*** He is an illumination impossible 
to be known by intellectual cogitation — ‘‘Aritarkariya cétiyan.”’® 
The poet also refers to the conception of realization and experi- 
ence by using the suggestive word, ‘war’ connected with ‘un’ (to 
eat) and therefore to experience. ‘Heis the Lord of the Universe 
beyond the experience or realization of the Two’ — “Unara 
Antan.’’8® The poet perhaps refers to all the humagy faculties 
when he says, ‘the Lord was not within their power — within 
their reach’ — ‘‘ Yam param allavar.’’™ 


XII 


The efforts of these two in their search is described by the 
poet. “They searched everywhere’ — “‘Enkum nafiyum.”*8 Visnu 
went as the boar and Brahma as the swan.® This does not attract 
the attention of the poet very much; for it is only once that he 
refers to this metamorphosis and even there he does not minimise 
the greatness of these gods by mentioning these forms as theirs. 
He simply states that the swan and the boar could not see Him 
though they searched everywhere — ‘‘Enamétu anuam enkum natiyum 
kanpariyan.” ‘Brahma went in search of His crown; Visnu in 
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quest of His foot? — Atiyum mutiyum.?. “Ati inaiyum tiru muti- 
_yum.°W2 ‘The one flew up and the other went burrowing down’ 
— ‘*Parantum itantum,’?198 


At every step the poet emphasises their defeat. He patheti- 
cally exclaims, ‘Alas!, they searched everywhere; they wandered 
far and wide; they were perplexed and confused’ — ‘“‘Avd avar 
tatit tirintu alamantar.’*\°4 [In the first stageitis their egotism that 
predominates. Tirunavukkaracar in his, ‘llinka purdua-t tiru-k 
kuruntokai’ emphasises this fact of their non-submission and their 
non-worship. Arirar walks but in His illustrious foot-steps and 
therefore he speaks of their not coming near Him and taking re- 
fuge in Him with humility, inspite of their overpowering soverei- 
gnty — “Ko éntiya vittayattotu kuruka-p pukal ariydr.”0* They had 
not worshipped at His feet praising Him with the eight flowers— 
“Atta putpam avai koutati porri...... kanpariya pertyavan.”’006 The 
worship may be physical or mental. If it is physical, the eight 
flowers are punnai, the white erukku, cenpakam, nantiyauattam, nilam, 
patiri, alari and the red lotus. Ifit is mental, the flowers are 
human excellences — ahirnsa, control of the sense organs, for- 
bearance, grace or universal love, true knowledge, truth, tapas and 
kindness. They did not see God because they were devoid of 
these. 


XIII 


In the end they were tired — “ayarntum’.7 confused — 
“glamantar.’!°8 ‘The truth at last dawned on them. They wasted 
no further time. Without any further delay they fell at His feet, 
the refuge of all — “‘Télatu ugran caran pariya.’*1° “They con- 
centrated on Him; praised Him sincerely; that was how what was 
not known and non-existent to them became known all-existent; 
this is the greatness of the Lord’ — “‘WMinaintu initu étta-p perrul- 
anam perumatyan.’*4° They worshipped Him; in that fire-pillar as the 
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great Linga or symbol of the great Litgam — the Great unknow- 
able symbolized (as Brahma states in the very beginning of the 
Linga Purana story, — “‘Nétumalayan porri ceyyum kuriyé’’4. — ‘The 
great symbol worshipped by the Great Mal and the Unborn’. In 
passing, itis clear that the poet interprets the Linga asa sign and 
a symbol — one way of translating that Sankrit word. 


It has already been pointed out that every one of the feats 
of Siva ends in a dance. Our poet therefore sings of the Lord 
dancing in that Hall of dance when He thus was unknowable to 
the conqueror of the horse and the prince of the flower of 
purity — “Turankay vay pilantinum ti malar-t tonralum ariyamal 
touri nivru arapkil Gtavallar.”2 Ts not this beautiful phrase, 
*‘Atavallan”’ that has captured the imagination of Raja Raja, the 
Great, who endearingly calls his Natardja of this Great temple 
*dtavaltan’’ and christens the measures after this beautiful phrase? 
This makes very clear the influence of Arirar. 


Thus may be summarised the spiritual pilgrim’s progress of 
-the Two as suggested by our poet. 


1M, 7: 24: 9. 
112. 7: 87: 7. 


T. 27 


CHAPTER II 
UMABHAGA MOURTI 


I 


The Mother Goddess is mentioned 133 times by Ararar in his 
hymns. The descriptions, given here and there, may be pieced 
together to form a beautiful conception of the divine Mother of 
beauty. In the traditional way, we may start from the feet, the 
refuge of the worshippers, and proceed to her crown. ‘Her feet 
are soft and tender like the tender shoots of leaves’ — “‘Talir pal 
melluti.”1 ‘They are beautiful like the soft cotton’ — ‘‘Paficér 
mellati.”? Her soft feet are coloured red with the dyed cotton’ — 
**Parcérum mellati.”’8 


II 


The garment of cotton in which minute threads enter to form 
beautiful patterns flow from her waist. ‘Adkul’ is the word used. 
In later times, it is used in the sense of ‘bhaga’ or the pudendum 
muliebre; but in more ancient times, it was used in the sense of the 
part of the larger curve below the waist as looked at from behind 
—~ the posterior of a woman. The reference to the garments by 
Arirar makes it clear that he is using the word in the older sense. 
The cobra’s hood, the convex side of its curve with its dint in the 
middle, probably suggests the form of the convex curve of the 
flesh padded on the pelvis on the back to form the posterior. 
Arirar seems to have been very much impressed with this charac- 
teristic shape; for he mentions the simile at least four times. ‘She 
of the beautiful posterior, like the form of the serpent (its hood) 
— “Aravér alkula!.”4 That is, the hoad that is referred to, is made 
clear by another statement, ‘that lady of the posterior like the 
young serpent with its hood’ — ‘‘Pai ila aravalkul pavai.”> In the 
other descriptions, the’ same simile is repeated, but out of the 
love of the beautiful shape of the serpent, the serpent is aiso 


1. 9: 26: 9, 
2. 7: 15: 3. 
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described — as inseparable from its hole of a residence — 
“*Alaippiriya aravu’’® and as creeping on the ground — “Périérum”’.? 


If the cobra hangs down with its hood expanded, the hood 
will be the posterior of the woman and the neck above, her waist. 
In this sense, the waist also represented as the hood of the cobra 
— ‘Pata aravu nun ér itar”?’.® 


Itis the usual conceit of the poets of India to speak of 
woman’s waist as invisible, sa#ksma, subtle and the Cankam poets 
speak of the portion above the waist and the portion below the 
waist as being broad along with the bosom whilst the waist is 
small.° This is very well brought out by the comparison with 
“*Tuti — the drum of the shape of the hour glass ~— Tuti itai nan 
mataval’?1° Our poet speaks also of the subtle, but beautiful form 
of the waist of the Mother — “Wuy ttai’? and ‘Nun ér itai’”’ and 
in not less than three places,™ It is lovely like a creeper; this 
simile expresses the beautiful twist of the tender waist. She is the 
lady of the creeper waist — “‘kofi itaiyaval’’.12 The poet improves 
the beauty by hinting at the creeper in full bloom — ‘Kodi kot 
piinun itai’’,)> probably suggesting the girdles and other jewels 
adorning the waist. Just like the creeper, any twig may be 
tender; the waist, which is in Tamil called the middle of the body 
(itai) is compared to the twig by our poet also — “‘Kompana nun 
itaipal’’44 The sudden beautiful and artistic bend of the waist 
reminds us of the lightning flash with its creeper or twig-like for- 
mation and our poet calls the waist of the Mother, the waist 
flashing like a lightning — “Min tayankiya itai?18 and “Min 
tlanku nun itar’? 46 

Ill 


The swell of the bosom — the bosom of the Mother — the 
Mother of the divine child, is also described. It is like a bud in 
shape — “Muki]’’..” It is in shape like the conic piece with a bell 
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like crown used in the game of ‘cokkatidn’ (dice), but soft and 
tender therewithal — ‘“‘Cutana men mulaiyal’2® But, after all, it 
is small; the immature cocoanut is therefore suggested by the 
poet as a better comparison for the true proportions — *Kurumpat 
mulai”’1® Another ideal that the glands should be so juxtaposed 
in their swell that there is no intermediate space. Manikka Vaca- 
kar speaks of “‘Frkkitai poka ila mulai” and “‘kollér , pilavakala-t 
tatankonkai”’ 2° Our poet speaks of them as being in close touch 
as it were in embrace — ‘“‘Punar mulai’’.21 Why go on describing? 
They are unique for which there is no comparsion — ‘‘Oppila 
mulaz?? ,22 A shining breast-band of ribbon (vér) as seen in fig. 
128 and fig. 133 of Gods and Goddesses of South India, tightens 
them like a bodice — ‘Varir konkai?’,22 “Var konta vana mulai”;> 
“Var @rum mulai”’,25 ‘‘Vart tayankiya mulai?*® and “‘Varitan kol vana 
muiai’???" A necklace heaves up on the bosom — ‘‘Vatam etutta 
konkai?? 28 


The shoulders attract our attention. They are always com- 
pared with a bamboo. The comparisonis more appropriate to 
the Mother since her shoulders are not only well shaped and 
rounded like the bamboo with joints, but are also green like the 
the bamboo. Ararar speaks, therefore, only of “Véy’? or ‘bamboo’ 
as a comparison.2® The word ‘Panai’ is also used; it means the 
well grown and well rounded bamboo — “Panai tél’’.8° This 
word itself suggests a contrast with the subtle waist — “Nunnéri-~ 


tai-p panai-t tél’? 31 


Bangles are the insignia of married or marriageable beauty. 
On the death of the husband, the bangles are broken. 
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Ariirar speaks of the Mother inseparable from Siva as “Nirai 
valai mataniai”®2—‘the young lady of a row of bangles’. The 
bangles are on the wrist of the fore-arm—“‘Valat-k kat mun kat”? 88 


As part of the organ, the bangles adorning is not mentioned 
elsewhere; the ‘zalai’ in these places may be shoulderlets, armiets 
and wristlets. ‘The lady of the bangle” is almost her name as 
may be seen from its repetition.** Here the ‘va/ai’ is described as 
“Kel valai?’; it may mean ‘beautiful bangle or the rounded gold 
of bangle or bangle with lines of all patterns’. Her hands and the 
palms cannot be forgotten. Her soft fingers suggest the womanly 
game of ball. ‘On her fingers fall the ball she plays’—‘‘Pantava- 
gum virlala{”;38 this describes the dynamic part of the game. The 
poet also refers to ‘the static part when the ball is within her 
fingers’ —‘‘Pantarum viralal” .* 


IV 


The mouth lights up the whole form. Is it not literally ex- 
pressive? Mother’s mouth with the lips, is soft, tender and ripe 
like the fruit; it is beautifully coloured like the red coral. The 
beauty of ripe softness and the ruddy hue are both found in one 
and the same place in the red fruit of the *Coccinta indica’ (Kovvat, 
Toutai). Mother’s mouth and lips are this very fruit—‘ Tontai 
vay.’8? This comparison becomes of royal and imperial impor- 
tance if once we remember, that the Pallavas, the rulers of Arirar’s 
age, had their association with the creeper of ‘Tonfaz’ as this poet 
himself refers to ‘ Tontaiman’ 38 


It is the smile that gives the beauty of the curve and the 
light of joy to the lip and the mouth. The smile flashes forth— 
the teeth are revealed as a new creation—‘the teeth of jasmine or 
mullai’—‘‘Mullai pataitta nakai’’.®° Again he refers to the “Mullat 
muruval’* or ‘the smile of jasmine or jasmine of teeth’. There is 
the white radiation of the smile, ‘the radiation of the white teeth 
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shining like the pearls—‘‘Muttanna ven muruval’’.*1 The teeth are 
not only like jasmine and pearls but also like the tender white of 
the quill or springing point of the peacock’s father—‘“‘Kuruntaya 
mul eyiru’? 2 


Words come forth; they are indeed very expressive and sweet, 
as mother’s tender and loving speeches. There is no harshness; 
it is all tender and soft—‘‘Men moliyal’’.2a It is sweet like the 
very milk she nurses with—‘‘Palana’”’.43 It flows like a tune or 
raga or ‘paw’; it is full of music—“Pax ar moli’’;4* its beauty or 
subtlety or straightforwardness of import is one better, than the 
‘paw or music—‘‘Pannin ér moli” or “‘Pannin nér moli.’*® There- 
fore, her words have vanquished the sweet musical flow of the 
flute—“Kulalat venra’’.*® Her sweet words, therefore, put the yal 
to shame—“‘Yalai-p palitanna moli”’.*” 


Vv 


The look is much more expressive. The length and width of 
the eye are often exaggerated to suggest this expressiveness, that 
length of love and width of feeling. The very end of the eye— 
a mere glance—speaks of the Mother’s pity and grace. It may be 
the tail end of the eye but the red and blue lines of the eye—the 
veins and capillaries—by their sudden changes reveal the rushing 
of feelings of love towards us. The eye is said to reach the ear 
—a mark of beauty and of sympathy. This represents the long 
look or the length of the eye. The widened look with all the eyes 
fully open represents a complete comprehension—a widening of 
joy with no shrinking or distortion of anger or sorrow. There is 
the calm coolness of the loving eye and tender look of the Mother. 
Her grace comes as far we are concerned unexpected; the loving 
look comes like the flash of the sword, quivering with sympathy 
like the quick rolling fish. 


Arirar speaks of all these expressions of the eye. He speaks 
of the ‘long eye’—Netuskan’,*® ‘the very long eye’— “Ni 


41. 7: 85: 6. 
42. 7:30: 4. 
42a, 7: 85:9 
43. 7:85: 9. 
44. 7: 2:6. 
45. 7: 75:6. 
46. 7:12:5. 
47.7: 71:1. 
48. 7:5; 6. 
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netunkan’’49 ‘the long eyes with the lines. — ‘Vari netunkan.’® 
He refers to ‘the cool eyes like the rains or clouds’— ‘‘Malai-k 
kan?’ ,®| the eyes which brighten up and flash forth like swords’— 
“Val netuikan’’52 “Valar kan?.°3 He describes ‘the eyes of the 
motherly anxiety, swiftly moving like the fish” — “Kegtaiyan 
tatankan.®4 Ararar having in view this motherly anxiety calls 
Her, ‘the very fawn’ — ‘“‘Maz.® He speaks of Her eye also as 
fawnlike.** He speaks of the ‘‘Visalakss”” — of the wide eyes — 
the lady of “‘tatankan.”’57 


The poet speaks of ‘‘Mélai on kay.’’8 ‘Malai’ may mean 
‘youthful, beautiful or innocent’. The shining eyes of the ever 
young mother are youthful, beautiful and innocent, The Tamil 
Lexicon interprets this to mean ‘a tender mango’ or ‘mé vatu’. 
The tender mango when cut in twain suggests the form of the 
eye. The fish5® (kentai) also suggests the stream-lined-form with 
its tapering ends. The youth and freshness of beauty and colour 
suggest the ‘kavi? flower — the red or blue water-lily, and our 
poet speaks of the Mother as ‘Kaviyankanni’® — the Lady of the 
lily eyes. In relation to wide eyes the practice of feeding the 
eyes with collyrium which darken the eyelids making them of 
wider darkness, intensifies the effect and makes the eyes appear 
much wider than they are. Arirar refers to this practice — 
Moiyar kanni’’®™ and he speaks of the collyrium especially in con- 
nection with ‘‘Tataw kan? — ‘“Maiyar tatankan’™ 


The forehead really gives shape and form to the eyes as weil. 
People read their characters from the forehead. ‘Mother’s fore- 
head beams up with light? —‘‘Ow nutal.”® ‘It is like the crescent 


49. 7: 36: 5. 

50. 7: 49: 8. 

51. 7: 9: 9. 

52. 7: 5: 6. 

53. 7: 24: 2 

54. 7: 61: 4. 

55. 7: 62: 4. 

56. 7: 33: 4. 

57. 7: 32: 5; 7: 4s 7; 7: OL, 4. 
58. 7: 67: 3. 

59. 7: 61: 4 

60. 7: 68: 3. 

61. 7: 23: 9. 

62. 7: 32: 5; 7: 41: 7. 
63. 7: 89: 6. 
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moon’ — “Piyai nutal’’* the eighth day crescent as others ex- 
plain it’.66 The eyes, the mouth, the forehead form the beauty 
of the face. Ariirar, as all other poets of India, is struck with the 
sweet and strinking resemblance of the blooming lotus with the 
beaming face blossoming into a smile — “‘Pankaya m& mukattal.” 


As a crown of it all, come the tresses of hair. According to 
the Tamil tradition, which Kambar has beautifully expressed in 
his immortal epic — the tresses of hair are a sign of chaste marri- 
ed life. It ought not to be touched except by the husband. 
Ravana in Kamparamayanam, therefore, does not carry Sita by 
her tresses of hair as in Valmiki. With the death of the husband 
the tresses of hair go. 


The special word Arirar uses for the tresses of hair is ‘Kulal’. 
In all cases where the poet refers to the tresses, he uses this word 
nearly a dozen times.8” It comes from root, meaning ‘curling’. 
This round tube-like formation of the tresses is not clear. In the 
sculptures of the Pailava age — Laksmi and Durga at Mamalla- 
puram and at Kailasanatha temple® have their tresses dressed 
a peculiar way. Here, there is a top hat-like arrangement; the 
‘karanda makuta’ looks like a smooth wall of a hat; there is the 
fillet-like arrangement, in the form of a tube going round at the 
bottom of the ‘makuta’, all round. It reminds us of the ‘vasika 
bandha’. The tube-like bottom reminds the name ‘kulal’. ‘Mother’s 
tresses are long and dark’ — ‘Var irunkulal.”®° The long tress is 
taken out as-a strand or twist (puri), curled or wound spirally 
{curi) and fastened (vari) — “Puri curt vari kulal??;?0 “Pyrj kualal??;7 
*‘Curi kulal.”’?? The tresses are well adorned with flowers’? — 
“Pankulal’’;73 ‘‘Malar-k kulal.”’7* He mentions ‘Kuravam’, ‘the 
bottle flower’— ‘‘Kuravamarum kulal.”’"> He speaks of the honey 


64, 7: 85: 8. 
65. Puram., 118. 
66. 7: 97: 7. 


67. 7: 5: 6 7: 15:5; 7: 16: 1; 7: 20: 6; 7: 20; 7; 7:26: 1 
8; 7: 52: 7; 7: 72: 7; 7: 85: 1; 7: 85: 5. 
68. Rea, Plate XXIX, XXX, XLV, fig. 1, XVI. LXXIV, figs. 4 and 5. 
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bubbling new flowers of ‘ko#rai’, but in the particular context, it 
may be applicable to Siva.76 ‘The flowers are full of honey’— 
“Mattar punkulal’?’ and therefore, ‘the bees hum there’—“‘Vanta- 
rum kulal’’.”8 ‘Kuravam’ is said to blossom like a doll and therefore 
much liked by women. But more than the form, it is the frag- 
rance of the flowers, for which they are preferred. ‘The tresses 
themselves become full of the fresh fragrance’—‘‘Vampamarum 
kulal’’ 7° ‘wafted all round’—“ Vampulam.’8¢ 


In one place, he gives the total effect of this dazzling beauty 
on his mental vision. The ‘tridhaiga’ and the resplendent beauty 
come as it were in a flash of light and he calls the mother, ‘One, 
who is like the lightning’—“* Minnanaiya].”’®1 


VI 


The words used by the poet for denoting the Mother as a 
‘woman are equally interesting. ‘Pen’? in contrast with “dp” is 
often used.22 One who nurses and takes care of the husband and 
children is a ‘Pen’ coming as it does from the root ‘Pén’®8—‘to rear 
with love’. Tiruvalluvar has described the high water-mark of 
this conception “‘Tarkattu-t tarkontar péni-t takai canra corkattu-c 
cérvilal pen’*4—‘Pen is one who protects herself, takes loving care 
of her husband, preserves the excellent reputation without any 
negligenee or fatigue’. 


Another ordinary word is ‘Maka/’.85 It comes from the root 
‘Maka’ signifying childhood—a tender youth—from which it has 
assumed the significance of a daughter though the meaning of a 
wife also is found in ‘Maxnimékalai’ 26 


In this significance of a daughter, the word ‘Maka?’ is often 
used by Arirar in combination with ‘Malai’ the mountain of 


76. 7: 41: 1 

77, 7: 15: 5 

78, 7: 26: 1 

79. 7: 20: 7. 

80. 7: 48: 8. 

81. 7: 11: 6 
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Himavan or the Himalayas as “Malai makal’’®" ‘“‘Malaiyan makal’? 8* 
“Imavan makal’’®® and “Varaiyan matamakal.’’* 


‘Matam’ also means the conservatism, credulity and the firm. 
hold of the feelings of women. ‘Matavaral’ and ‘Mataval’ come 
from this root ‘Matam’; they are also used by our poet. This 
root ‘Matam’ is often compounded with ‘Maka/’ as ‘ Matamakal’* 


and also with ‘Maiw as ‘Mata maiu’.** 


*Matantai’ is a connected word.®%* This forms another group 
with words like ‘Arivai?® and ‘Mankai’. Arirar is a contemporary 
of Céraman perumal Nayanar, the author of the First Ula, which 
describes the members of the fair sex of various age following in 
love with the Lord, a beautiful expression of the truth of the souls 
of various stages of development thirsting for God. Members of 
the fair sex from age 5 to 40 are divided into seven groups ac- 
cording to their age. According to this convention which has 
taken a very deep root in later day Tamil literature, the words 
mentioned above have a definite meaning. ‘Mankai’ is one between 
twelve and thirteen years of age—the age of marriage of those 
times. “Matantai”’ belongs to the next group between the ages of 
fourteen and nineteen. ‘Arivai’ follows as being between twenty 
and twenty-five years. ‘Pétai’ and ‘petumpai’ are less than 12; 
‘Terivat’ and Périlampen’ are above twenty-five and these words are 
not mentioned by Arirar probably because of their assuming 
such a restricted significance in his age as to suggest the usage 
in ‘Ul@ of Céraman Perumal. But, since the Mother is ever said 
to be eternally young—never going beyond the age of marriage, 
the distinction made amidst the words ‘arivai’, ‘matantai’ and 
‘mankai’ though growing to prominence as is evidenced by the dtz 
Ula, could not have become crystallized. In this nebulous state 
of their usage, the poet must have thought, there is nothing im- 


87. 7: 5: 6 
88. 7: 41:1 
89. 7: 44: 2 
90. 7: 73: 1 
91. 7: 9:9; 7: 12: 5; 7: 49: 8 
92. 7: 73: 1 
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proper in using these words, even if there is the shadow of the 
mew usage overhanging them, since they all refer to a young 
woman in the prime of her youth. This way we get an unexpect- 
ed confirmation of the tradition of the contemporaneity of Céra- 
man and Arurar. It must also be mentioned that Arirar’s poems 
were composed long before the Ula. 


‘Mankaat’ has a family likeness to ‘Enkat’, ‘Tankai’, ‘Nankai’ 
and ‘Nuskai? but the original meaning cannot be definitely traced. 
‘Maznkai’ is used with ‘natkai’ as “ Makai nanka.’’*? 


‘Nankai’ means ‘our sister’, but the old prefix ‘Va’ found in 
old terms like ‘Nakkirar’ has become ‘Nam’, signifying as of old 
‘great as may be seen from such terms, ‘Wampi’, ‘Namméalodr’. 
“Nankai? is then the woman, the great heroine, the princess here 
the Greatest of women, the divine Mother of all. This is used 
not only with the ‘mankai’, as already shown, but also with ‘Umai 
a usage which is very common in Arirar making it clear who the 
“Nankai? is. The phrase “Umai nankai’’ is of frequent use.°® In 
the hymn?!” of fkamparar of Conjivaram, famous for the Mother’s 
charity and domestic life, the word ‘Nankaz’ is significantly used. 
‘Kamakkottam’ is the temple of the Mother. For the First time, a 
separate shrine was built in Conjivaram, so much so, though 
Kémakkéttam is a common name of a shrine of Dévi, Conjivaram 
alone comes to the minds of Saivities. It is because of this im- 
portance that Dévi is described as Nankai. 


‘Matantai’ is related to ‘Matam’. 


‘Arivai’? eonnected with the root ‘Ar:’ meaning soft or tender, 
brings out the meaning of ‘Melliyala/”’, ‘She of the softer or tender 
nature’, of the weaker sex — a phrase also used by Arirar.?0 


vil 


‘Elai’ is another word used by Arirar.30? It means ‘the poor’. 
There is no question of poverty as far as the Mother is concerned, 


97. 7: 10: 4; 7; 33: 4. 

98. 7: 2: 9; 7: 10: 4; 7: 20: 2; 7:20: 4. 
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either intellectual or material. Poor man is a helpless man and 
it is this secondary sense of innate helplessness that is suggested 
by women, always demanding or relying on some support. Arirar 
uses this term in the phrase “Elai pakan’’1°3 a phrase suggesting 
his being her prop of her side. 


‘Maty’*4 and ‘Matar’! are connected. The words ending in 
short ‘U8 at one stage of the development, had ‘ar’ added; 
‘Panty’ becoming ‘Pantar’; ‘Curumpu’ becoming ‘Curumpar’. ‘Matu- 
also accordingly becomes ‘Matar’. An explanation may be offer 
ed. The pronunciation of the short ‘uv’ is difficult to be under- 
stood by foreigners and some pronouncing it more lifie a neutral 
‘a’ must have been responsible for these kinds of forms. Tolkap- 
piyar, however, speaks of ‘Afdiar’ as the basic form in his ‘Unt 
iyal’? and gives the meaning of love or ‘K@tal’. To trace ‘Matar’ 
to ‘Matrw’ or to explain the ‘ar’ as the epicene plural suffix used 
honorifically is not therefore necessary. ‘Matu’ means beauty and 
love, very well suited to describe the loving mother of all beauty. 
This word means also a daughter and as such it is used with 
‘malai’ as “Malaiyin matu’’,8 ‘the daughter of the mountain’, 


The idea of beauty is suggested by the word ‘Karikai’, a 
sanskrit word used by Ararar,! but as old as Tirwkkuraj in 
Tamil.U° <A variety of female angels are said to inflict human 
beings by their very beauty — ‘Takkanayku’; the root ‘axankw’ 
means to suffer. The bewitching beauty, with its shining effect, 
is expressed by this word ‘Anazku’ used by Arirar.1 In addition 
to this natural beauty, there is the grandeur of decoration of 
jewels and flowers and garments. This is referred to by the word 
*Tatyal’™4 and the connected form ‘Taiyalai’ with the ferninine 
suffixt48 coming from root ‘Tai’ ‘to make up’. Jewels are re- 
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ferred to in three compounds: ‘Céyilai’,#* ‘Ayila?45 and 
‘Entilat’?.46 ‘[lai’ is jewel. ‘Céyilai’ are red jewels or jewels of 
excellent art. ‘dyilai’ are either the beautiful jewels or the chosen 
jewels. ‘Entilai? are the jewels which she bears or which are 
prominent. 

The purpose of art is to represent the ideal. To Plato, Nature 
is but a rough copy of the ideal; the Tamilians believed in this 
doctrine.. ‘Pévai? is a doll of perfect art and as such a young 
woman is spoken of as a doll. The Goddess of beauty, Laksmi, is 
‘Pavai’ par excellence—See “‘Pavai atal.?17  Arirar also describes 
the Mother as ‘Pavai?’.48 The word as having significance of a 
child is used with ‘Malai’ or ‘Varai?—the mountain—the father of 
Davi, *‘ Malaippavai,”™ “‘Varaiyin pavai.”** 


vill 

The two great names of the Mother as old as the Védic litera- 
ture are ‘Uma’ and ‘Haimavati?. ‘Uma’ means according to Tara- 
natha Vacaspatiyam, the Laksmi of Siva. Kalidasa states that the 
Mother got this name when she was entreated not to perform 
tapas. ‘U’ ‘Ma—‘You do not’, i.e., ‘Do not practise penance’, 
Ararar, true to this tradition as already mentioned, uses the term 
“Umai nankai’? with reference to the Mother’s form in Conjivaram, 
where she is said to have performed tapas. 

‘Haimavati? means the lady of the Mountain Himalayas; the 
daughter of Himavan. Curiously enough, Ararar uses only these 
two ancient names and their synonyms along with the word Dévt 
made sacred in the Purayas and the Agamas. It means the Divinity 
in the female form; the crowned queen, a respectful title applied 
to a lady of first rank.?21 


The expression “‘Umai nankai’’ is also of frequent use.?? We 
have already explained the importance of the phrase “Uma 
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nankai.”? Devi also implies the same idea of the greatest Goddess, 
the Queen of the Universe, the wife of the Lord.3*8 


‘Haimavat?’ is “‘Himavan makal’, the daughter of Himavan;}#4 
“Pow malai-k kémantan pavai’?'® the daughter of the gold moun- 
tain, Himavan. The idea of the daughter of the mountain with- 
out mention of that proper name Himavan is variously expressed 
as ‘Malaimakal’’ 26 ‘‘Malaitaru malai makal’?!2" ‘*Malaimankai’’ 38 
“Ma malai mankai’’,°® ‘‘Malaiyan makal’’®° “Varaiyin mata- 
maka’? 331 “ Malaippavai”’ 82 “‘Varaiyin pavai’’ 183 “Ada malaipal” 4 
“Malaiyin matu® and “ Malaiyutaipal’’ 136 


Pérvatt as meaning the daughter of Parvata, the mountain, 
appears in the form of ‘Parppat:’ in Arérar.47 The replacement 
of ‘v’ by a double ‘gp’ after an ‘7’ is a usage of the Pallava and 
the early Céla age as may be seen in the use of ‘Paruppatam’ and 
‘Parppatam’ in Teévéram and of ‘Caruppatopattiram’ by Amita- 
cakaranar of the 10th century. Here we see a difference; the ban 
on the use of an ‘7’ after the short syllable vowel as ‘ar’ ‘ir’138 
seems to have been effective in the early Céla age, which, there- 
fore, inserts one ‘u’ after the ‘r? (Carva—Caruppa) but it does not 
seem to have been effective in the Tévdram age as is proved by 
the words ‘Ufitarvar’ in Appar, ‘Parappatam’ in Ariérar.®° There- 
fore, the form ‘Pérppati’ is helpful in describing a particular 
development of the Tamil language in Tévaram age. 
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In describing Siva in relation to the Mother, Arirar speaks 
of him as the Lord — ‘Talaiva.’ This does not signify any lord- 
ship over her. It is a term known to Tolkappiyam and Cankam 
literature emphasising the fact that in the theme of love, the hero 
and the heroine of equal greatness are the topmost man and 
woman, in all respects — the chiefs. Tt is in this sense this term 
‘Talaiv@ in relation to ‘Talaivi’ is used. ‘Kow’ means a king, and 
this term also is used by Arfrar.41 In describing a king — here 
the king of all creation — the Tamil tradition from the Catkam 
age is to refer to him as ‘the husband of the chaste wife’. The 
queen thus seems to play an important role. Therefore, Artrar 
also speaks of Siva as the king of ‘Uma’. ‘Perumanar’ from the root 
‘Per’ or ‘Peru’ (great) means the great Lard and is used in the same 
significance in the term “‘Oxyutali Perumaniir.??™42 


‘Kanavan’ from ‘kaw’ (eye) connoting the eye of the heroine is 
the ordinary term for a husband. Ararar speaks of the Lord as 
“ Malaimakal kanavan.’*443 There is another term for the husband 
‘Manalan4 from ‘manam’ (marriage) connoting the bridegroom. 
The original meaning of ‘manam’ is fragrance; and marriage seems 
to make the flower of the bride and bridegroom bloom into 
fragrance — they come from the time of their union to shed their 
light on the surrounding world. 


Ararar’s description of the Lord as ‘the bridegroom of the 
doll of the mountain,’ — “‘Varaiyin pavai manalan’’45 — a fitting 
way to describe the coy bride, and as the bridegroom ofthe young 
lady of the mountain with armlets and wristlets — a suggestion 
of bridal decoration — reminds us of the Kalydéna Sundara marti 
described in Uttarakimika Agama, Pirva Kérana Agama and Arsu- 
madbhéda Agama. Siva and Parvati the principal figures in this 
form face the east. Visnu performing the giving away of the bride 
to the bridegroom, stands between them in the background with 
a pot ready to pour out the water; his consorts stand behind the 
bride. Brahma, as the priest, is seated before the fire. In the 
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background are assembled the pleased and happy gods. Siva 
stands firm on His left or right leg whilst He rests the other on 
the ground slightly bent. Of the front arms, the right arm is held 
out to receive the bride whilst the left is held in ‘varada’ pose, the 
back arms holding the axe on the right and the deer on the left. 
He is in three bends with three eyes, Jatamakuta, crescent moon, 
parasu, kéyiira, udarabandha and girdle. He is young. To His left, 
or according to some to His right, stands Parvati with her head 
slightly bent and shy, but fully adorned, draped in silk, holding 
a blue water lily or ‘nila flower’ in her left hand, and stretching 
out the right arm to hold Siva’s. She is as high as Siva’s eyes or 
chin, shoulder or chest. She is a well developed young maiden 
with two eyes and two arms The forms and proportions of other 
figures in the scene are also described. Ménaka and Himavan, 
according to some authority are substituted for Visnu is present 
with the other Dévas. 


x 


If there is not the background of the marriage scene, this is 
only Siva and Parvati standing in the form called Umasahita 
Candrasékhara miarti. 


If Siva is alone without Uma, we get the Samabhanga kévala 
Candrasékhara marti with four hands, according to Amsumad-bheda- 
gama, holding the ‘taikg’ and a deer in the back two arms and 
holding the front arms in ‘varada’ and abhaya’ poses, with three 
eyes, with a ‘jaf@makuta’ adorned with the crescent moon, wearing 
‘pitambara’ with the ends coming down as far’as the Knees and 
bigger folds passing between the two legs, According to Uttara 
Kamikagama, Siva stands adorned with all ornaments on a ‘padma 
pitha with curls of hair hanging at the back as far as the ear and 
the jaf@ hanging on the right and left as far as the shouldes; on 
the right ear is ‘ratna kundala’, ‘Sankhapatra’ or padma patra’, whilst 
on the left is ‘makara kundalat, ‘Simha-kundala’ or ‘patra kundala’. Lf 
this figure carries Sala (trident) and rosary or kapala (skull) instead 
of ‘fanka’ and ‘myga’, it is Pasupata mirti, prescribed by the Amsum- 
adbhédigama for nitydtsava or daily worship. Siva in the so-called 
Arxjuna penance sculpture comes very near this description. Dévi 


stands in this form by Siva’s side on the same ‘pitak’ or ona 
separate pedestal. . 
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If Siva is found embracing Uma, that represents what the 
Agamas call Alingana marti’. Arirar speaks of Siva as ‘Puri nilar, 
punar mulai Umaiyavalotu maruvanar’?46—'He is with the ‘yajaapa- 
vita’.4?7 Heis with Uma embracing her’.14* This suggests the 
Alingana mirti. There is alsoa much more direct reference, ‘Pulkt 
itatitl vaittéy’’4®—*You have embraced her and placed her on your 
left?. The Agamas describe this form where Siva’s right arm rests 
on the left side below Parvati’s breast and is placed upon her left 
arm. Uma keeps a lotus on a ‘nilatpala’ flower in her right hand, 
or embraces Siva with it, when the left hand holds the flower. 
Or, both Siva and Uma are in mutual embrace, one embracing 
the other with the left and the other embracing with the right 
hand. These are all standing figures. 


If Siva is seated we have the Sukha@sana marti when alone, the 
Umasahita mirti when seated with Uma, the Umamahésvara marti 
when Siva and Uma are found. embracing each other, and the 
Somdskanda marti when Skanda is between the seated Siva and 
Uma. 


In the Sukhasana form, Siva is seated on a ‘bhadra pitah’ with 
His left leg, according to Silaparatna, and right leg according to 
Parva karanégama, bent and resting upon the seat and the other 
leg hanging below it, and has pajidpavita, jatimakuta with orna- 
ments, three eyes, four arms, the back arms holding the axe and 
the deer, the front being kept in ‘varada’ and ‘abhaya’ or ‘sismha- 
karana’ pose. In the right ear, there is ‘makara kundala’ or ‘simha 
kundala’ whilst in the left ear is ‘patra kundala’ or ‘ortia kundala’. 


In the Umasahita from, Uma with two hands, the right hand 
holding a ‘padma’ or ‘utpala’, the left either in ‘Sim#hakarana’ or 
‘yarada’ pose or resting straight on the seat, is seated on the same 
seat and within the same ‘prabhamandala’ by Siva’s side on His 
left, facing Him and with her left leg hanging down the seat and 
bent, whilst the right leg is resting on the seat. 


In the Somaskanda marti, one faced Skanda, with no clothes 
but with ‘karanda makuta’, ‘nakra kundata’, ‘channa vira’, waist zone 
and bracelets, is in between Siva and Uma, dancing, or standing 


146. 7: 76: 1. 
147, The significance of this is explained in the chapter on Daksa. 
{48 7: 76: 1. 
149. 7: 20: 4. 
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or sitting on the seat or on the lap of hismother. When dancing, 
the child holds a fruit in the left hand or keeps it stretched out, 
whilst the right is in saci pose; when standing, it holds in itsright 
hand a lotus with the left hanging down or both hands hold lotus 
flower or it holdsa book in the right hand, whilst the left is kept 
in ‘varada’ or ‘simhakarana’ pose. According to Karanagama, 
Brahma and Visnu stand on either sides with their consorts. 


The embracing form is Uma&mahésvara. Visnudharméttara and 
Ripamandana give a description of this form. According to 
Ripamandana, Siva has four hands, holding trident, a ‘médtula’ 
fruit™? on the right, whilst on the left, He holds a snake with one 
hand and embraces Uma with the other. There are ‘the bull, 
Ganapati, Skanda and the dancing Bhrugin. In Visnudharméttara, 
Siva has two arms, the left embracing Uma’s left shoulder, the 
right holding a ‘nilotpala?. Uma embraces Siva’s right, shoulder 
and holds a mirror in her left hand. 


XI 


Coming to the age of Arirar’s sculpture, we have adopted 
from Rea, the following description of the panels in which the 
Mother figures. In this the ‘Mahisasura mardani’ forms have been 
omitted to be mentioned. 


“In the interior of the small (East) court in the North-east 
corner is a stone with a well carved figure of Siva seated on a bull; 
He holds a trident and a naga on the right hands. On the right 
of the panel containing Parvati and the lion, is the small shrine 
with seated figures of Siva and Parvati’’. 


In describing the Sculptures on the series of cells on the four 
sides of the large court beginning with those immediately to the 
South of the Mahéndravarma shrine on the East side of the court 
and numbering in succession round the South, West, and North, 
and North half of the East side, Rea describes: 


“No. 1 cell has panelled seated figures of Siva, Parvati and 
child, 


Space between Nos. and 2— Siva and Parvati. 
No. 2—Same as No. 1. 
Space between Nos. 2 and 3-——Same as No. 1. 


150. Pomegranate. 
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No. 3. Same. 


Space between No. 3 and South-east corner recess, same. 
Space between the South-east corner recess and No. 4 cell has 
Parvati seated under a banyan tree; one large and two small ele- 
phants are on the left side. A ydgi gits; with his kness bound, on 
the back of the large animal. A female attendant is on the right. 


No. 4 cell has Parvati and the lion. In this panel, an addi- 
tional gandharva figure stands on the left. ; 

The space between Nos. 4 and 5 has the usual panal of Siva 
and Parvati. 

Between Nos. 5 and 6 — Siva and Parvati. 

No. 6 — Parvati under a tree with a female chaurie bearer 
on each upper side of the panel; two figures and a kneeling 
worshipper are on each lower side.}°? 

Between Nos. 6 and 7 — Siva and Parvati. 

Between 7 and 8 — Parvati seated under a tree; a deer is on 
her left, and two are underneath; a bird, probably a peacock, is 
on a branch of the tree; a female attendant is on her right. 

Between Nos. 8 and 9 — Siva and Parvati. 

Botween Nos. 9 and 10 — Parvati under a tree; a female at- 
tendant is on her right and a _yégz on her left; beneath the last 
are three bulls with long curved horns. 

Between Nos. 10 and 11 — Parvati under a tree, attendant, 
bird and two elephants. 

Between 11 and 12 — Siva and Parvati. 

Between 12 and 13 — Parvati and attendants, birds and two 
elephants. 

Between 13 and 14 — Same as between 12 and 13, 

Between 14 and 15 — Siva and Parvati. 

Between 15 and 16 — Parvati with an attendant on her left; 
two elephants and a bird on her right. 


Between 16 and 17 — Siva and Parvati. 


151. See Plate No. XXXII, fig. 1. 
152. Pl. No. XOCXIIT, fig. 5. 
153. Pl. No. XXXII, fig. 31. 
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Between 17 and 18 — Siva armed with a large club — and 
his wife Parvati. 

Between 18 and 19 — Parvati stands, with two figures on 
each side. On the west side of this space are two representations 
of Brahma — one kneeling, and the other standing; over are two 
gandharvas. 

No. 23 — Siva — with Parvati standing by his side, supports 
and places in his hair Ganga.154 

Between No, 23 and South-west corner cell-Siva and Parvati 
with five attendants. 

Returning along the inner west side of the Court and conti- 
nuing from the south-west corner, the first space between the 
corner cell and No. 24 has — on the back — Siva and Parvati. 

No. 24 — Siva, Parvati and child. 

Between Nos. 24 and 25 — Siva and Parvati, with attendants. 

No. 25 — Siva and Parvati, with attendants, one of whom 
seems to be Brahma, 

Between Nos, 25 and 26 — Siva and Parvati 

No. 26 — Siva and Parvati with attendants, 

Between Nos. 26 and 27 — Siva and Parvati with attendants. 

Between Nos, 28 and 29 — Siva and Parvati. 

No. 29 — Siva and Parvati. 

Between Nos. 29 and 30 — Siva and Parvati. 

No. 30 — Siva and Parvati, with child and umbrella over. 

Between Nos. 30 and 31 — Siva and Parvati, with umbrella 
over. 

No. 31 — Siva and Parvati and child and umbrella. 

Between Nos. 31 and 32 — Siva and Parvati, with umbrella. 

No. 32 — Siva, Parvati, child, and umbrella. 

Between No. 32 and North-west corner — Siva, Parvati, 
child, and umbrella. ; 


Returning along the North side, the space between the 
North-west corner recess, and No. 33, has the usual panel of Siva 
and Parvati seated. 


Between Nos. 33 and 34 — Parvati under a tree, 


with atten- 
dant and chaurie. 


154, Pl, No. CXXIII, fig. 2. 
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No. 34 — Siva and Parvati seated by the side of pillar. 


Between Nos. 34 and 35 — Parvati holding a parrot; an at- 
tendant is behind, and two elephants underneath. 


On the right side between 35 and 36 is a panel with Parvati 
under a tree and chaurie bearer on each side. 

Between 37 and 38 — Siva and Parvati. 

No. 38 — Siva as a yogi, seatad with Parvati; two gandharvas 
support the pedestal on which they sit. Brahma sits on the left 
of the panel and aids in supporting the pedestal. Another figure, 
over Brahma, sits with hands crossed in contemplation.15* 

Between Nos. 38 and 39 — Parvati playing on a vind, a parrot 
is on the left side, attendant with chaurie on the right and two 
elephants underneath. 

No. 39 — Siva and Parvati attended by two servants and a 
gandharva.t5" 

Between 39 and 40 — Parvati, holding in her left hand a 
flower, on which sits a parrot; an attendandt is on her right and 
a figure sits cross-legged under. 

No. 40 — Siva and Parvati and three attendants, supported 
on a lotus by Brahma.3** 

Between Nos. 40 and 41 — Siva and Parvati. 

No. 41 — Siva, Parvati and two attendants supported on a 
lotus by Visnu. Siva has Brahma’s head placed on the top of his 
own. An attendant of Visnu stands by holding his conch and 
chakra,.15° 

Between 41 and 42 — Parvati, with attendant, parrot and 
two elephants. . 

No. 42 — Siva with Parvati on his right. On the right of 
Parvati are an attendant and gandharva. A female figure, probably 
Ganga, stands on Siva’s left hand. On the same side are Surya, 
Brahma and a female with umbrella over.1®° 


Between 42 and 43 — Parvati, attendant and two deer under 
a tree. 


155. Plate No- XXXIX, fig-4. 
156. Pl. No. XLI, fig. 2. 
157. Pl. No. CXXIIT, fig. 4. 
158. Pl No. CXXIII, fig. 5. 
159. Pl. No. XLII, fig. 1. 
160. Pl. No. XLII, fig. 2. 
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No, 43 — Siva and Parvati with two gandharvas and two at- 
tendants,16 


Between Nos. 43 and 44 — Siva and Parvati a halo — in 
plaster — is over Siva’s head. 

Between Nos, 44 and 45 — Parvati attendant, bird and two 
elephants. 

No. 45 — Siva and Parvati seated; under, are two attendants 
— one standing and the other kneeling. A gandharva on the under 
side of Siva’s right, holds a mace, which extends up, and supports 
a yali bearing a lotus, over which is a gandharva with a halo.3® 


Between 45 and 46 — Parvati attendant, bird and two deer. 


No. 46 — Siva stands with his left foot raised, and resting on 
a pedestal; He holds a musical instrument across His body. Two 
devotees, one with knotted hair and the other bearded — stand 
on his left. Two bulls are seen — on the left of Siva — ascend- 
ing the sky, with Siva and Parvati on each.28 

Between Nos. 46 and 47 — Siva and Parvati. 

Between 47 and 48 — Parvati with an attendant; a yogi is 
underneath, 

No. 48 — Siva, with Parvati placing Ganga on his head A 
kneeling devotee supports another, who, with unlifted hands is 
adoring Siva.1%4 

Between Nos. 48 and 49 — Siva and Parvati. 

No. 49 — Siva, Parvati and child; Brahma and Visnu, with 
gandharvas under worshipping the triad 165 

Between Nos. 49 and 50 — Parvati, attendant, bird and bull. 

Between Nos. 50 and 51 — Siva and Parvati. 


Between Nos. 51 and 52 — Parvati, attendant. elephant and 
bird. 


Returning along the east side, from the north-east corner, 
the first space between that corner and No. 53 has a back panel 
with Siva and Parvati; also another with Siva on left side. 

No. 53 — Siva and Parvati. 


161. Pl. No. XXXIX, fig. 3. 
162. Pil. No. XLIII, fig. 1. 
163, Pl. No. XLIII, fig. 2. 
164. Pl. No- XLIV, fig. 2. 
165. Plate No. XLV, fig. 1. 
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Space between Nos. 53 and 54 — Siva and Parvati. 

No. 54 — Siva and Parvati. 

Between 54 and 55 — Siva and Parvati. 

No. 55 — Siva and Parvati.1° 

In the Mahamandapam, the large left panel on the South ele- 
vation has Parvati seated with a noose in her right hand and a 
lotus bud in her left. 

The north side of the same mandapam has — in the large right 
panel — Parvati seated with two attendants on her right; and on 
her left are a bird, and lamp bearers. 


Ardhamandapam 

On the back interior wall of the shrine, is a panel with seat- 
ed figures of Siva, Parvati and child. 

On the south exterior side of this shrine is four armed Siva 
with Parvati. 

On the south exterior wall of the central shrine, and in the 
space between the south-east corner shrine and that on the mid- 
dle of the south side, are a six armed Siva and Parvati, seated 
with their feet on Vyddhi, the god of sickness. 

On the left side of the same recess is the entrance to the 
shrine on the centre of south facade of the ‘vimana’. In the shrine 
— on the back — is Siva seated with his left foot on a gandharva; 
the platform on which he sits is supported by two dj pillars. 
Brahma and Visnu are in attendance, worshipping. 

On the left interior side is Siva in bridegroom’s dress — 
seated on a bull, with attendants; a gandharva leads the animal. 


On the right side of the shrine is Parvati seated on a pedestal 
supported by a padi on the left, and two gandharvas. She is shown 
dressed as a bride. The two panels seemingly represent the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati.16 


On the north wall of the ‘Vimaza’, in the recess between the 
north-west corner shrine and on the centre of the north face are 
Siva and Parvati. Siva has eight arms, and various symbols, in- 
cluding noose, bow and umbrella. 


166. Plate No. XXXI. 
167. Plate No. LI also shows Parvati; Plate LIX also. 
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In the panel on the back interior is Siva supported by gan- 
dharvas and yatis. 


On the north exterior side of the shrine at the north-east 
corner of the ‘vim&na’, are Siva and Parvati. Siva has four arms 
and rests one foot ona lotus. Two of his hands hold the ele- 
phant’s skin over his crown. 


In this wherever Siva and Parvati and the child are men- 
tioned, it is the Sémaskanda marta. If Siva and Parvati alone are 
found, it is the Umdsahita mirta. In some, Parvati is not found 
in the company of Siva; in many cases the descriptions suggest 
that these forms are referring to Parvati, performing tapas or 
penance. The repetitions of these forms are very significant. 


XIII 


In Conjivaram, according to Tantras, Kamaksi is the supreme 
principle of the Universe. Arirar in one place, refers to the 
Mother, all the characteristics of Siva, even as we find in Cilap- 
patikarrm: ‘‘Cantamaka venniru pici venparralai kalana véynta ven 
piraik kannitanvaiyor pakam vatttukantir.’.°° You are great in plac- 
ing on one side, her, who is adorned with the laurel ora crescent 
and with the jewels of the white toothed skulls, besmearing her 
body with white ashes as a fragrant paste’, This reference to 
white ash will explain another description of Siva, as besmearing 
along with her, the ashes on the chest —‘‘Tuti ctai nam matavalotu 
marpil poti anindr.”1© This may be better understood in the light 
of another description where the poet speaks of the Mother as 
inseparable from his broad chest adorned with the garlands — 
“‘Kowrait tariruntata marpu ninkat taiyatal,’?270 


Conjivaram is considered to be the seat of the Mother- 
‘Kamak-kdttam — that which was establised by her for saving the 
world in the ancient city of Conjivaram of the cloud covered big 
groves — the Mother who is inseparable from your wide chest of 
honey bubbling garlands’ — “‘Tarirun tata marpu ninkat taiyalal 
ulakuyya vaitta kartrum polir kacci matir Kamakkottam?? 2700 ‘The 
Mother. is said to cook for doing all kinds of charity in every 


168. 7: 49: 9 
169, 7: LI: 5. 
170. 7: 5: 6. 


170a. 7: 5: 6. 
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city’.171 The story of the tapas and worship of the Mother at 
Conjivaram is mentioned in every verse of the Ekampam hymn.178 
This story of the tapas and worship of the Mother is given in 
some detail in verse No. 10 of this hymn. ‘“Eikaliwri imaiyavar 
konai icanai valipatu ceyvalpél ullatiulki ukantumai natkai valipatac 
cenru nitravaé kantu vellan kattt veruttita afict veruvi_yotit taluva velip- 
patia kallak kampanat enkal piranak kanak kan atiyéw pervavdré.” 
‘She did not slight Him — no negligence was shown to the Lord 
of the gods, [éa, the God. As though she was worshipping Him 
(outwardly) she concentrated on Him mentally with great joy. 
The Lord went and stood and saw it all. (To test her), He 
(remaining invisible) made the flood appear (as though rushing 
on her) and frightened her. In fear and fright, she ran and 
embraced (the linga). The thief of a Kampan manifested Himself 
there. Ah! what a grace I am blessed with an eye to see Him?’ 
— This is ‘Taluvakkulainta vativam’ — the form of embrace.173 


The poet further says: ‘The Lord saw the penance of her; 
He understood through and through her characteristic features. 
He conferred on her all that she aspired for; He married her.’174 


Appar has referred to the Mother worshipping there at Con- 
jivaram.!75 Campantar refers to the river there.17° But the phrase 
Kamakkétiam is not used in literature earlier than Arirar’s. Slowly 
the importance of Uma at Conjivaram had been growing probab- 
ly due to the Tantric influence both Hindu and Buddhist. How 
this name Kamakkottam came into use is not clear. One of the 
mutts of Sankaracarya goes by the name of Kamakoti Pitha Mutt; 
if Arurar’s reference is earlier, Kémakéti must be another form of 
Kamakkottam. Kottamis a temple as is explained by Atiyarkku- 
nallar, the commentator on Cilappatikaram.??? 


Kama, which is the name of Cupid, does not refer to him in 
this phrase Kamakkottam. Temples were in existence, where Kama 
was worshipped in Caskam age: ‘“‘Kamavél kottam’’ is spoken of 
in Cilappatikaram;!"* the two tanks attached to this temple are 


171. 7: 43: 9. 

172. 7: 61: 1-10. 

173. 7: Gi: 10. 

174. 7: 16: ¥. 

175. 5: 47: 2. 

176. 2: 12: 5. 

177. Kunavayil kof fam — Payiram, line 1. 
178. IX: 60. 
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spoken of as “‘Iru Kamattinai éri”? in Pattinappalai.1” There is nO 
reference whatever to Cupid in relation to Conjivaram, to lead 
us to conclude that what was originally a Cupid’s temple, later 
on came to be converted into a temple of the Mother, though it 
must be noted that the form of the Mother now found holds the 
sugar-cane bow and the flower arrows in its hands even as Cupid 
holds them. Therefore, the word ‘Kama’ continues a puzzle. But, 
we are aware of temples being known after the patron and build- 
ers, as Mayéntirappaili named after Mahéndra. This sends us on 
an enquiry to find any king of the name Kama and we know that 
one of the titles of Rajasimnha was‘Atyantak@mah’ found inscribed on 
some of the vathas of Mamallapuram. Can it be that Kamakkottam 
came to be named after this renovator of the temple? In the 
absence of a more definite evidence, such as an inscription in the 
temple, this can remain only a suggestion. 


But the fact that almost all the panels in the Kailasanatha 
Temple bring out the influence or importance of the Mother 
except a few striking exceptions shows Rajasimha’s devotion to 
the Mother. From the numbers omitted on the above extract 
from Rea, one can form a view of the proportion between the 


panels in which the Mother figures and those on which she does 
not. 


XT 


The Somaskanda marta may be taken up for consideration. It 
is one of the clues conclusively proving that any one temple 
where this figure occupies the panel behind the Liga belongs to 
Rajasimha’s age. In the Ekampam temple the liga is not fluted 
like those of Rajasirhha’s age; it is said to be very ancient having 
been sung by Appar and Campantar belonging to an earlier 
period. But there is a panel behind the liga in the Garbagrha 
containing the sculpture of this Sémaskanda marta, revealing the 
hand of Rajasimha as a renovator of the temple. 


The Soémdskanda marta is found in Mamallapuram as well. 
Longhurst gives a representation in Plate XIV, C.38° Rea in addi- 
tion to the descriptions already extracted, gives a few plates in 
which this form is found.18t Siva has four hands with His right 


179, 1. 139. 


180. Pallova Architecture, Vol. II. 
181. Plate XLV, fig. 1, is one. 
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leg bent and resting on the pedestal whilst the left leg hangs 
down. The child is there perhaps sitting on the lap of the mother, 
The mother has only two hands; the left hand is resting straight 
on the pedestal and the left leg is hanging. Visnu is on the left 
of Siva whilst Brahma is on the right. With reference to the pre- 
sence of Visnu and Brahma in the Umdésahita Sukhasana form and 
in Soméskanda form, it may be stated that the original Trimirt 
shrines when Siva’s worship assumes importance are thus reduced 
to these forms with the old Brahma and Visnu continuing to be 
present on both the sides. We see this change gradually taking 
place at Mamallapuram. Arirar, when he speaks of the Lord 
coming to Kitalaiyarrir, speaks of Visnu and Brahma being there 
with Him along with the inseparable Parvati — ‘‘Vatyakam mulu- 
tunta Malotu nénmukanum ... Pavaiyotum utané ... ponta aticayam 
aripene’? 182 


Plate LII, fig. 1 is from the Tripurantakésvara Temple. The 
Abhaya pose of the right front arm is clear. The child is on the 
mother’s lap and the mother is embracing it with the right arm. 
Otherwise this is like the Plate XLV. Plate LIT, fig. 3 givesa 
paticaloha image of Sémaskanda, perhaps of a later age. The axe, 
the deer, abhaya and varada are there in the hands. The right 
leg is hanging down. The child is separately shown between 
Siva and Parvati in a dancing posture. 


Plate XCVI is from the Matangésvara Temple. Siva is rest- 
ing his hanging left leg on a stout figure. Parvati is resting her 
left hanging leg on a head. The makuta is there for Skanda. He 
is holding something in both the hands. The crown of the 
Mother is different from what it is in Plate XIV. Visnu and 
Brahma are also there. Siva seems to be holding a snake in his 
upper right hand, which is curling up its head near His thigh. 


Plate CIV, fig. |, isfrom the Muktéévara temple. The hang- 
ing legs of Siva and Parvati are on a pedestal. Parvati is seated 
slightly lower down. Y4jis are below the pedestal, suggesting the 
idea of Simhdsana. There are umbrellas both above Siva and Par- 
vati. Brahma and Visnu are there. Plate CXVII, of Ssmdskanda 
marti, is from the Airavatésvara temple. 


182. 7: 85: 2. 
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Arirar speaks always of Parvati and Siva being together. In 
ten places he refers to Siva as the father of Muruka! and at least 
two places he speaks of Parvati as his mother.1#* These pehescncee 
taken together describe the Somaskanda mirti. Umésahita mirte 
without Skanda is like the Sémaskanda mérti above described. It 
is found in Plate XXXIX, fig. 3. The back right arm of Siva 
probably holds a rosary. fbid., fig. 4 also is an Umasahita miirtt 
(probably Candésa@ anugraha, marti). Siva is resting his right front 
hand straight on the pedestal. The left leg is kept downwards 
and lifted up vertically to rest on the pedestal. The right leg is 
hanging down. The left front arm is resting on the raised up leg. 
Both the legs of Parvati are hanging down. Her right arm is rest- 
ing on the pedestal straight. Plate XLI, fig. 2 gives another 
Umisahita marti. Siva sits cross legged with the left leg hanging 
and the right leg going over it. There is a rosary in the right 
back arm. The left leg of Parvati is hanging down. Brahma is 
perhaps performing puja. In Plate XLII, Rea gives another Umé- 
sahita marti The right leg of Siva hangs down and the foot rests 
ona pedestal and the left is crossed over it. The right leg of Parvati 
hangs with its foot resting ona pedestal, whilst the left leg is bent 
downwards and kept vertically on the pedestal. Siva has four 
hands and Parvati two. Visnu is worshipping with lotus. Plate 
XLITI, fig. 1 gives another Umasahita marti. The front right arm 


of Siva rests on his thigh. Parvatiis not resting her hand straight 
on the pedestal. 


Plate LV, fig. 1 gives Parvati and Siva standing as in Uma- 
sahita Candrasékhara form. We suggested this may be Tripurdntaka. 


Plate LVII isalso an Umésahita marti but this is Gajaha marti. 
Plate LIX is also an Umdsahita marti but this is Gangidhara. Plate 
XCVII, fig 1 (to out right side) is another Umasahita marti. It is 
unique in as much as Parvati is on the right side of Siva, as men- 


tioned in some Agamas. This sculpture is from the Muktévara 
temple. 


Coming to the Age of Raja Raja, we find the Umasahita mart’ 


about which the epigraphist writes as follows: “In the group 


183. 7: 5: 2: 7: 16: 7: 18: 6; 7: 38: 8: 7: 58: 3; 7: 59: 10; 7: 63: 2: 7: 64: 
6; 7: 68: 7; 7: 83: 5. 
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Umiasahitar described in No. 32,}8 the God and Goddess are sepa- 
rate images seated together and accompanied by a standing image 
of Subrahmanya and one of Ganapati. The donor was a certain 
Véelan Adittan alias Parantaka Pallavaraiyan. This group is pro- 
bably the same as that now known under the name Uma Mahkés- 
vara, though in the latter Subrahmanya and Ganapati do not 
generally figure: 


Heémadri’s description of Uma Mahésvara marti is as follows: 


“Yugmam stri purusam karyam umésau divyardpinau 
Astavaktram tu dévéSam jatécandradhabhasitam; 
Doipanim Dvibhujam dévim sumadhpam supayodharaim 
Vamapinimtu dévasya dévpah skandhé niydjayét; 
Daksinamtu karam sambhorutpaléna vibhisitam 
Déuyastu daksinam panim skandhé dévasya kalpayét 
Vamapanau tatha dévya darpanam dapayéndubham.” 


In the Kérandgama, under Saparivar-Omamahésvara-dhyana 
occurs the following: 

“Vamé Satlasuta@ purastu vrsabhak pascatsuréndradays 
Daityartéca vidhisca parsvadalayorvd yoadikonésu ca 
Bhraginaradabanabhairava gajas yaskandaviréSvara 
Madhyé subrahsarajakomalaruca Sambhum bhajé 

panduram.” 


Tn his Brhatsamhita,®* Varahamihira describes Siva as follows: 


“Sambhoh Sirasindukala vrsadhvajéaksi ca  trttyamap 
cérdhvam 
Salam dhanuh pintka vamardhé va girisutardham.” 


This was perhaps the commencement of the worship of the 
deity in its feminine aspect. 


There is also the Kalytnasundara marti in Plate XLII, fig. 2, 
though Rea does not describe it as such. Only two hands of Siva 
are seen. Parvati has only two hands. There is an umbrella over 
the crown of Parvati and a bigger one over Siva. Brahma is 
standing on Siva’s left. He is said to be the officiating priest. 


185. S.5J., Vol. IT. 
186. Chapter XI, verse 43. 
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Parvati is to the right of Siva; she is in the act of placing the 
right food forward to the left. Siva is taking or holding her right 
hand into, and with, His right hand. His feet are oriented to- 
wards the left. Probobly it represents “‘Saptapad?’? part of the 
ceremony of marriage after p4ni-grahana, the walking seven steps 
together. In between Siva and Brahma is seen a head witha 
halo; Rea identifies it as the Sun. It may be Visnu, the halo 
being there to show his importance. On the right of Parvati is a 
woman standing with the right hand on the hip and left raised 
up to the crown. On the left of Brahma is a man with a crown, 
necklace, armlets and ear-rings. These last two are probably 
Ména and Himavan. There is a Gaya at the left hand corner 
coming up to the knee of Parvati. The marriage represented in 


two opposite panels found in the Artha mandapa has already been 
mentioned. 


Coming to the later ages, we find the inscription," recording 
that before the 29th year of the reign of Rajarajadéva, his queen 
Trailékyamahadévi set up copper images of Siva called Kalyina- 
sundara, of his wife Uméparamésvari, and of the two gods Visnu 
and Brahman, who were represented as worshipping the first 
image and that she presented a number of ornaments to the first 
two images. An inscription of the 10th year of the reign of 
Rajéndra Céladéva,1 refers to these two images of Kalyanasundara 


and his wife as having been set up by Trailokyamahadévi, the con- 
sort of Rajarjadéva. 


The name Kalyanasundara means, ‘Sundara’ preparing himself 
for the marriage. The group consisted of the god Siva with four 
arms. Close to Him was His consort Umaparamésvart. An image 
of God Visnu with four arms was pouring water into the hands 
of the God Siva, and Brahma was comfortably seated offering ob- 
lation. This is the usual representation of the marriage of the 
God Sundarésvara of Madura with the goddess Mindaksi. 


OF Kalyanasundara also called Vaivahikamirti the following des- 
cription is given in the Karanagama:— 


“‘Sindarabham trinétram jugabhujasahitam hérake  ytirabhiisam 
Divyair vastrairuptangam varakatakalasaddhémakalharabhasam 


187. No. 48 of the §.Z.7,, Vol. II. 
188, No. 11. 
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Sambhum daksinaparvatikaratalam savyéna  sangrhoatam 

Tankam krsnamygam dharam varakaram cidhéndubaddha- 
daram. 

Jatamakutasariyukiam candrardhakntabhasanam 

Tryaksam caturbhujam namasyé navayauvanagaroitam 

Samabhangayutam dévasthinakam samprakirtitam 

Kuiicitam savyapadéna sthitasuyétaranghrikam’”, 


XIV 


To continue Ararar’s reference to Siva in relation to Parvati, 
our poet describes Siva being supremely happy with Parvati. 
‘Makiloan’ 38 and ‘makilnia’1®, Syigara rasa is made to corres- 
pond in Tamil to ‘Uvekai’ or happiness and Arirar uses the verbal 
form ‘Uvantir’2® There is a connected word ‘Ukantir’® which 
also has a suggestion of happiness but the basic meaning accord- 
ing to Tolkappiyam is, ‘You become great with her’. Siva is also 
said to be seated as rest with Parvati, suggesting liking or propriety 
in the combination—‘Amaratavay’.1** This suggests the Sukhasana 
idea. ‘Mévum Ican’}*4 is another term. It may mean ‘Isa who 
likes’ or [$a who reaches or attains her or who is by her side’. He 
also speaks of “Utan ... méyavan”’1°° The Lord is all love for 
her — ‘“‘Parivutaiyar’’. ‘Parivu’ is pity also; it may be referring 
to His becoming manifest when she became frightened, He loved 
her so much that when she was the daughter of a mountain, He 
became the man of mountain country, that in His culture— 
“*Virumpiya mdyamil m&malai ndianakiya manpan’'*? He is equally 
possessed of her love all to Himself along with her form.1* 


“Utan urai valkkai” is favourite phrase with the ancient 
poets. It is domestic life of not only co-operative partnership of 


189. 7: 22: 9 
190. 7: 19 3 
191. 7: 9:9. 
192. 7: 49: 8. 
193. 7: 12: 9; 7: 20 7; 27: 5; 7: 28: 4; 7: 32: 6; 7: 48: 8. 
194. 7: 62: 7 
195. 7: 24: 10 
196. 7: 11: 1. 
197. 7: 44: 5. 
198. 7: 38: 5. 
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man and woman but also of actual physical inseparability. This 
has been the dream of women in the Tamil jand; they want to 
realize their dream at least in their next birth. In the ideal re- 
presentation of Siva and Parvati, the dream is found realized and 
Ariirar speaks of ‘Malai makal utaturai valkkai’ 2 as an important 
sign of Siva’s divinity, thus hinting at the indispensable 
Umiasahayatoa aspect of Godhead spoken of in the Upanisads. 


XV 


There are three terms used which seem to be all connected 
at first sight: ‘Patikw ‘Panken and ‘Karan’. Karw is a division, 
or a share. ‘Panku’ is ‘paku’ with nunnation and means a share. 
‘Paka’, if derived from Bhaga, means also a share or a moiety. It 
may also be taken as a form of ‘Pankan’ — a partner, a friend. 
Pakan means one who drives the elephant and ‘therefore one who 
drives any animal; Ararar has used the term ‘Vitaiyin pakan’ 21 
in punning on this word he makes the Lord ‘Paka of the bull’ and 
Parvati and Visnu, as their leader or as being by their side: 
‘Patamatum pampanaryanukkum pavai nallal tanakkum vatamatum 
mal vitai érrukkum pakan’°® But the term ‘Pankan’ and ‘Pakan’ 
are explained sometimes, as is shown in the Tamil Lexicon, as, 
‘One who is by the side of’. They become merely the name 
of the part of any place like “Orupal’’:203 See “Kanni panka”’, 
“Umai panka’, “Mankai panka?, “Mankai fankinan”, “Nankai 
patka,’, Matantai payka’, “Ayilai pankinar”, ‘“Pavai pankan” “Or 
pasikutaiytr??204 


“Kanni panka?;5 = Pag; pankan;206 


“Umat panka?? 207 
“‘Mankai panka’’,28 * Matantai panka’?209, 


“*Umai nankai Panka’? ;210 


200. 7: 76: 5. 

201. 7: 84: 7. 

202. 7: 17: 9. 
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“Or Pankutaiyty’’4—all these use the word ‘Panku’ in various 
forms and combinations. It is the idea of “ Utanurai valkkai”’ that 
is conveyed by these terms. This meaning of being by his side 
is strengthened by such usage as ‘‘Pankinil tanka’’,#12 ‘whilst she 
rests in one part’ necessarily meaning ‘one side’ because of the 
force of the word ‘rests’. In view of the idea of Ardhandarisvara 
form the meaning of sharing the body, in other places, may not be 
absurd and at least in one place there can be no other meaning — 
“‘Pankam ceyta Mataval’’*3 The verb ‘ceyta’, ‘who did or effect- 
ed’ rejects any other meaning. ‘The youthful damsel who has 
effected a partition (of your body)’ — this is the meaning of the 
pharse. 


‘Pakan’ is the next word. Arirar speaks of ‘Or pakam’24 
“Oru paikam? 8 Oru pak@’ 26 or ‘‘Pikam vaittukantdin’? 21" 
“<Pakam amarntavan”’ or ‘amarntu’,® ‘‘Oru pakam vaittér or 
vaittu’’,24® “Anankoru pakam vaittu’,?®° “Elai pakan’’,*) ‘<Umai 
pakan’ 2 ‘Kol valaiyalat or pakamay’’,?* “Pakam’’,24 and 
“‘Pakan.5 Even here the suggestion of Ardhandrisvara is not 
inappropriate. 


‘That form alone should have been intended in a few places: 
“Tiruméni vilanka ér tannamar paikamatakiya’’,6 — ‘The one part 
(of his body) which He likes, He has made it shine with the divine 
form of the lightning-like Lady’; ‘‘Pen pakam orupal ceptin???*?7 — 
‘He made one part of the body the share of the woman’; ‘ Tévi... 
pavaiyakat tanaturuvam orupakam cérttuvitta Peruman” 8 ‘The 
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doll of the mountain is His consort; in His form in one part the 
Lord has made her in Him combine’; “Iraivar Umai 6roru pakam 
pen a avar”?°—He becomes along with Uma one part woman, 
one part man’. ‘“‘Umaiydlai oru pakattatakkinan’® — ‘One who 
made Umi to fit into one part (of His body)’. In all these cases 


there can be no doubt that it is the Ardhan&@rigvara form that is 
described. 


Even as Arirar speaks of “‘Pakam konta” and “Panku konta’® 
he speaks of “Or pal konta”, “Or pal konta mani?) and “Or pal 
makilniu?? ,282 suggesting that the Mother is on one side. But in 
“Orupal mokam mikuttu  ilakum kiatru cey apparicu’’83 — ‘That 
characteristic feature of the Lord according to which the Mother 
Partitions and takes away the shining part as hers’—the reference 
can only be the Ardhandarigvara form. 


This is because of the force of the word ‘Kiiru’ or share used 
therein. In all places where this word is used there can be no 
doubt about the poet describing the Ardhandarigvara form. “Or 
k@ranam” 24 Or karan®5 “Gr karutaiyan or Karutaiyay?26 
“Karanri-k kitruvatillaiyo’? 237 Karan’ 8 ‘Kirukaniu8® and 
‘Kitramarntw’ ,*° it is clear the reference is to Siva partitioning the 
body between Himself and Parvati, with all His heart and as an 
important act.24 This is made clear by another reference that 
the moiety of the body is the partitioned share of the lady—“ Patz 
matu oru karutaiyan” 42 Our poet is looking upon this as a great 
ideal — Fatherhood and Motherhood of God as embodied in one 
form — and he speaks of Siva as holding to this as His divine 
Principle of one bearing up with this Partition — the divine ideal 
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or observance or a characteristic feature of this divinity or pride 
— “Karu tankiya kolkaiyindn” 48 


XVI 


There are other descriptions which clearly bring out the con- 
ception of the unity of Fatherhood and Motherhood of God: ‘You 
have placed the woman in one half of your body’ — “Pati or pen- 
nai vaittay’’.2414 In what part of the body she was placed is stated 
in other verses: ‘‘Itattil vaittéy’’45 — ‘You have placed her on the 
left side’; “AMdatinukku utampu itam kofuttan’’*46 — ‘He gave a place 
on the left portion for the woman in His body’; “‘Matamatu itam 
akattaval’’ ,247 —‘The young damsel is on the left in His body’; 
““4kam kontar’’,*48—‘He took her within His body’; ‘‘Akattamarnta- 
ruti?’,248—‘He was pleased with her being in His body’;—thus He 
showered His grace. The poet speaks of the Lord of the man and 
woman form: “Pen &p aya piran’’,° “Pen an avar’’.1 The Lord 
dances in this form with the ‘tote’ or ‘patra’ woman’s ear-ring in- 
serted in one ear and ‘kulai’ or ‘kundala’ or man’s ear-ring swing- 
ing on the other: ‘‘Totu peytu oru kitinil kulai tanka......dtumaru 
vallar’’.252 There is another form of God, ‘the Bhiksaiana marti? 
which symbolizing God’s wandering in love for the souls is of 
special significance to the Saivites. Arirar imagines that God 
goes wandering in this ‘Man-woman form’ — Nid netun kanninalo- 
tum kérar’’,*®3 ‘with the anklet of heroism jingling on one leg and 
the anklet of woman-hood on the other’ — ‘“‘Kaccér aravowru arai- 
gil acaittuk kalalum cilampum kalikkap palikkenru uccam pota tirér 
tiriya”’.254 Here on one side is the gold and silk garment of the 
Mother; on the other side is the skin garment of the Father, 
Thus He roams about: Tukilotu pow tolututtu ulalvdne’’.255 There is 
another description: 
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‘“‘Kurramil tan atiyar kirum icaip paricum 
kocikamum araiyil kovanamum atalum 
mal tikal tin puyamum marpitat niru tutat 
mamalai mankai Umai cér cuvatum pukalak 
karravavum paravik kaitolal enru kola’’:?66 


‘The music or the fame sung by His faultless devotees — the 
silk (of the Mother), the lion cloth and the skin at the waist (of 
the Father), the strong wrestling like strong and good looking 
shoulder, the mark of the Lady Uma’s embrace or part in the 
chest, fuli of the sacred ash — these when shall I praise repeating 


what all I have learnt for praising and when shall I worship 
them?’ 


There are 131 references to Lord Siva being one with Uma, 
the Mother Goddess. Siva is always found inseparable in the re- 
presentations with the Mother Goddess. The Parvakiranagama, 
however, states in the representation of Bhiksdtana, Kankala, Hari- 
hara, Ardhanarigvara, Kimantaka, Daksinamarti and Sukhasana forms, 
the Mother Goddess should not be represented, whereas, in all 
other aspects, she should be found near Siva. But Nanacampan- 
tar makes the Mother inseparable in almost all the representations 
as may be seen from his famous ‘Kéloru Tiruppatikam’ 25? Probably 
he is following the tradition of the Tamil land that beautifully 
expressed in the invocatory verse to Kalittokai, where the activi- 
ties of God are shown to be inspired by His Sakti or the Mother 
Goddess keeping the time for His various dances of activity — 
Kotukotti, Pantarankam and Kapalam. The sculptures of the Kailasa- 
natha Temple seem to agree with this. 


Arirar is not so very clear about this question but perhaps 
the juxtaposition of the terms, “Malai mankai manalan maranar 
ufal nirélac cetTut tulaitta ankattotu tamalarkonrai tolum nilum tutainta 
varat marpan’’*58 may be interpreted as referrin 
aspect mentioned in the verse of 
representation. 


& this inseparable 
‘Kélazu Tiruppatikam’ in this very 


What is therefore more important is the Ardhanarigvara form 
which Manickavacakar calls the most ancient form: ‘Tonmaik- 
256. 7: 84: 4. 
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kolam’.25° The invocatory verse to Aizkurunaru refers to this form: 
“Nila méni valilai pakatiu oruvat irutal nilar kil mavakat ulakum muki- 
lttana muyaiye”’. 

It is the firm conviction of these poets as is stated im this 
very verse that the creation and the multiplication of the species 
is due to this form. The Védas refer to the one principle desirous 
of becoming many for starting the creation. In many places we 
find the usual description of Siva being made the description of 
Sakti as well. Even this ArdanariSvara form is found thus trans- 
ferred. The Goddess of Madura is identified with the Mother 
Goddess by the closing venpa of Alarpaju katai of Cilappatikaram 
and she is described in the opening lines of the next katai,?©° as 
an Ardhandri : 


‘“Ttamarunku irunta nilam ayinum 
Valamarunku povniram puraiyum méniyal 
Itakkai polampan tamarai éntinum 
Valakkai aticutark kotuva] Pitéttal 
Valakkal punaikalal kattinum itakkal 
Taniccilampu ararrum takaimaiyal’? 2 


The Sivapurana gives its own version of this form. Brahma begot 
the Prajéipatis but they were not able to create the world and its 
beings. Thereupon, the creator meditated on Mahésvara, the 
Great Lord, who appeared to him in the Ardhanérisvara form, 
reminding the creator thereby the necessity for the female princi- 
ple in creation. 


XVII 


There is another story, where, when the Rsi Bhrigin went 
round Siva alone in his worship, whereupon, the Mother Goddess 
prayed to God for being united with His own body, so as to pre- 
vent any worshipper neglecting her. Almost all the Agamas and 
other works on sculpture give a detailed description of this 
image. The right halfis male and the left half is female and 
therefore the right half has a jatamakuta with the crescent moon; 
the right ear has a kundala; the right half of the forehead has one 
half of an eye; the whole of the right side is adorned with orna- 
ments peculiar to Siva and the garment should cover the body 


259. Tirukdttumpi in Tiruvacakam — V. 18. 
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below the loins only up to the knee, the garment being the tiger’s 
skin or silk. On the right part of the chest there is the ‘naka 
jajnopavita’. There is the serpent as yajéopavita and a girdle of 
snake on the right side of the loins. The right half 1s besmeared 
with ashes. 


Coming to the left side, there is the ‘Karandamakuta (Kontat) 
and a half ‘tilaka’. The left eye is painted with collyrium and 
the left ear wears a ‘vélika’. The parrot perches upon the wrist. 
There is one bosom on the left and there are ornaments fit for 
women, This half is smcared with saffron and draped in colour- 
ed silk saree up to the ankles. The garment may beof white silk 
also and is held tight by three girdles. There is the left anklet 
and the left foot is tinged red with henna (marutén ri). If there 
are four hands, the two on the right keep the abhaya pose and the 
‘parasw’, or the varada pose and the trident, or the abhaya pose and 
tanka (tuti) or the trident and the aksam@la. In some cases, one 
arm is bent resting on the bull, while the other keeps the abhaya 
pose. Of the left two arms, one is bent and resting on the bull, 


whilst the other, is let down hanging, or, hold the blue lily or the 
blue lotus. 


If there are only two arms, the right, is the varada pose, or, 
holds a skull, whilst the left either is let down hanging, or, keeps 
a mirror or a parrot or a flower, or, rests on the head of the bull. 
The Agamas also contemplate three arms, when there is only one 
on the left side, holding a flower or a mirror or a parrot, adorned 
with armlets, wristlets, bangles and other ornaments. This refer- 
ence to the three arms is important because of the Ardhanérigvara 
sculpture found in the Kailasanatha Temple at Kaficipuram. It 
has three arms; the front right hand is holding a trident by its 
lower end while the back fore-arm on the right is raised up tothe 
jatamakuta and is holding a cobra by its tail whilst the cobra 
hangs down lifting up its hood near the hand holding the trident. 
The left hand on the Mother’s side holds a ‘vina’ and its elbow 
rests upon the sitting bull. Whereas the Amsumadbhédagama, the 
Kamikagama, the Suprabhédagama, the Silparatta and the Ravana 
gama insist upon this image being in a standing posture, this sculp- 
ture represents as a seated form. In this sculpture, the ene 
takes the place of the usual Parrot. Arirar as alread stat d 
refers to this form as ‘Pen an aya piran’? 262 YS 
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Ardhana@rigvara form is represented in Dharmaraja ratha of 
Miamallapuram. This form is found even in Java and the Eastern 
Archipelago, where the inscriptions explain that in this form 
Sakti and Siva are conceived as essentially one and the same. 


XVIII 


An image of Ardhanarisvara was set up by Krsna Raman.263 
The note of the Epigraphists is as follows: The image is often 
met with, among the sculptures of Siva temples in Southern 
India, and is partly male and partly female. In one of the niches 
of the north wall of the central shrine of the Tanjore temple, 
there is a figure of Ardhanarisvara. This differs from the group 
described in No. 39, there being a bull in the former close to 
which the fiure is standing. A later representation of Ardhan@r- 
tSvara in the Madura temple has no bull. In the group set up by 
Krsnan Raman and the sculpture on the north wall of the central 
shrine the Févara half has two arms and the Uma half only a 
single arm. In the Madura sculpture each of them has two arms. 
Hémiadri in the Vratakhkanda of his Chaturvarkacintamani describes the 
figure of Ardhandrigvara as having four arms: 


“Ardham dévasya niint tu kartavyd subhalaksanad 
Ardhamiu purusah karyah sarvalaksanabhisitah; 
Isvardrddhé jatajatam karttavyam candrabhisitam 
Uméarddhé tilakam karyyam stmantamalakam tathi; 
Bhasmoddhititamarddham tu arddham kunkumabhisitam 
Na gopavitinam carddhamarddham ha&ravibhisitam; 
Vimarddhé tu stanam kurpyat ghanam pinam suvartiulam 
Uméarddhé tu prakarttavyam suvastiréna ca véstitam; 
Mékhalim dapayéttatra vajravaidiryyabhisitim; 
Urddhvalin gam mahésarddham sarpamékhalamanditam; 
Paidatica dévadévasya samapanmoparisthitam 
Salakttakam smrtam vamamaiijanéna vibhasitam; 
Trisé#lamaksasitramea bhujayoh savyayoh smrtam 
Darpanamcérpalam karyyam bhujayérapasavyayoh.” 


The group set up by Rajaraja’s general was made of copper 
but the Um4-half was coated with brass. Closely connected with 
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this group is No. 47 which records the setting up of an image of 
Bhringiga with 3 arms and 3 legs by Kovan Annamalai alias Kéralin- 
taka Virupparaiyan. It was the exclusive devotion of Bhringisa to 
to the god Siva that led Parvati to seek union with her consort in 
the form Ardhanarisvara. 


XIX 
Harihara: 


The Harihara form may be taken as a variant of this form. 
The Mother Goddess represents the Prakyti whilst Siva represents 
the Purusa. The Linga and Avutaiyal represent the same principle. 
Visnu is the Lord of the Prakrti according to the Saiva Siddhanta. 
The Mother Goddess is addressed as the sister of Vishu — ‘Mala- 
varktlanktlai’’ 264 and she holds the conch and wheel like Visnu.? 
That is why Visnu is substituted in the place of Mother Goddess. 


Vamanapurana narrates a story where Visnu preaching to a 
Rsi as identified with Siva manifested Himself to the sage in the 
dual aspect of Harihara. The structure representing this form is 
the Siva half as in the Ardhanari{vara form. The Vaisnava half has 
two arms carrying the cakra or sankha or the gadd@ in one hand, the 
other holding the kataka pose near the thigh. There is a kivita 
(crown) set with precious stones and ear ornament shaped like a 
makara. Wristlets and armlets adorn the arms. There is an an- 
klet, shaped like a snake, which is probably ‘kalal’ worn as a sign 
of victory by warriors of Tamil land. Yellow silk garment held 
in position by girdles flows from the waist up to the ankles. 


During the period of the first Alva@rs there has been an at- 
tempt at harmonising Saivism and Vaisnavism, Péyalvar in des- 
cribing the figure of the Lord on the Tiruppati hills sings of this 
Harihara form: ‘‘The descending jata, the tall crown, the 
shining axe and the discus, the encircling serpent and the gold 
waist-band are seen. So my Lord of the sacred mountain sur- 
rounded by over-flowing streamlets himself a 


; ppears thus unitin 
in himself both the forms” ig 


- Poykaiyalvar describes this form in his 


264. Cilep,, 12: 68, 
265. Cilap., 12: 108. 
266. Third Tiruvantati, 63. 
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Antati (First 5): ‘His name is Hara and Narayana (Haranara- 
yana). His conveyance, the bull and the bird. His words, the 
book (Agamas) and the Védas. His residence, the Mountain and 
the Waters (Sea). His activity, destruction and protection. He 
holds the spear and the discus. His colour is of the fire and the 
cloud. His form is one”. 


The last statement leaves no doubt that the Alvar is describ- 
ing the Sankaranarayana form for which there must have been many 
temples all through the country like the one which exists even to- 
day in Sankaranarayanar kdil in the South, 


The Eastern Islands to which the Tamilians carried their own 
culture and civilization developed in those foreign lands at Cam- 
bodia and elsewhere the peculiar Harihara cult; this is an echo of 
the songs of the First Alvars. 


Harihara image in the form of the Javanese king Avitardja is 
found in East Java. An inscription of the Saka year 561,287 
throws a flood of light on this new development or harmony about 
which we do not have much of evidence left in the Tamil Coun- 
try except the few verses quoted above. As the period corres- 
ponds to the age of Arirar, this information is important for 
understanding our Tévéram poets. “Victorious are Hara and 
Acyuta who have become one for the good of the world though 
as the spouses of Parvati and Sri, they are two distinct powers. 
Victorious also is [$4navarman found especially for his heroism 
who supports the earth like Sesana:a”. The Muni Iganadatta 
celebrated for his austerities, his life devoted to poverty and study, 
of the offspring of an illustrious family has consecrated this image 
in which the bodies of Siva and Acyuta are joined half and half 
for the welfare of his parents. He has also consecrated a Linga 
of Visnu and of f§ana Candészara, his decision being that their 
worship should be combined by participation in the same offer- 
ing’. The name [Séia is peculiar to the Saiva sects. In thisin- 
scription we see the king and his priest taking interest in the cult 
of Harihara. This harmonized form of the God-head is called 
Siva-Visnu, Sankaranarayana, Sambhuvisnu, Harisankara, Har-Acyuta. 
This inscription is important because it attempts at making the 
Litgam itself as a representation of Siva and Visnu. We do not 
have this development preserved in South India, but since the 


167. . 639 A.D. 
T. 32 
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Aovutaiyal in the Siva linga form is said to represent the Sakti or 
Prakyti, it may be said to represent Visnu as well. 


Ararar refers to this Harihara form in two places.** In both 
the places he jointly refers to the Ardhanari{vara and Harihara form 
thereby suggesting that both are one and the same. Referring 
to the sculptures of the Pallava age, we find in the Dharmaraja 
Ratha not only the Ardhanarisvara form already noted but also the 
Harihara form. 


268. 7: 17: 9: 7; 87: 5. 


CHAPTER IV 
RSABHARUDHA MURTI 
I 


The Brahmani bull is sacred to the Indian from the times of 
Mohenjadaro and Harappa civilization. Siva is seen to ride on 
the sacred bull, Perhaps the term, ‘‘Pacuvukantéri,”! implies that 
He is the Lord of the sacrifice. His flag also is the sacred bull. 
Arirar mentions at least in seven places the sacred bull which has 
by his time become the sacred flag of the Imperial Pallavas.? In 
all, there are 102 references to the Braéhmani bull in Ardrar’s 
hymns. 


II 


From the age of the Carkam onwards, the sacred bull has 
become endearing to the Saivite poets.? 


Karaikkal Ammaiyar sings the mighty prowess of this bull@ 
and in her Tiruviratiat Manim4lai,5 she jocularly asks, “Is there 
nothing else to ride upon for this God?”’ Ardrar himself speaks 
of the bridgeroom on the bull which is prattling like a child thus 
emphasising its childish innocence — ‘“‘Malalai érru mandalan’’.* It 
will be seen that it forms the very foundation and support of 
God-head. Sometimes, it is looked upon as the pure white 
Dharma. In other places it is the pure white knowledge repre- 
sented by the Védas.” Again the Omnipresent Visnu, the personal 
aspect of the Absolute inasmuch as the incarnation of the imper- 
sonal Siva, is looked upon as this very bull — “Mal vitai’’ 8 


‘The form of Siva as riding on the bull is so sacred to the 
Saivite worshippers that among the ten days festivals in any Siva 
temple, the festival usually on the fifth day, when the image of 


7: 75: 6. 

7: 7: 8; 7: WO: 7; 7: 27; 1; 7: 33; 1; 7: 47: 6; 7: 82: 8; 7: 81; 6: 
Purananiru: 56: 1. 
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Vv. 18, 

7: 12: 5. 

7: 57: 3. 

7: 70: 1. 
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Siva, seated upon the bull and carried round the street in pro- 
cession, is held the most sacred. 


Periyapuranam tells us that God Siva appeared to many of the 
Saints as riding on this bull.® 


ITI 


In this form of Rsabh@radha marti, Siva with three eyes and 
Jatdmakuta stands on His straight right leg whilst the left is slightly 
bent. He has four arms: in the back arms, he carries the hatchet 
on the right and the deer on the left; the front right arm holds a 
‘vakra danda’—a crooked stick. The front left fore-arm rests on 
the head of the bull in the patdka hasta pose.” On the left, stands 
Gowri™ The bull stands behind Siva as high as the chest or the 
thigh, the navel or the fore-leg.12 


Rsabharidha marti is what Ararar calls ‘“Erutéru miarti?’.23 


Queen Sdramahadévi set up an image of Rsabhavahanadéva 
with the goddess Umaparaméévari and a bull.* The Epigraphist 
writes as follows: “The God Ganapati appears to have been a 
member of the group though he is not found in the usual repre- 
sentation of Rsabharadha marti. 


“According to one of the Saiva legends, it was the God Visnu 
himself that became a bull (rsabha) for Siva to ride upon when 
the latter had to fight against the demon Tripura. In one of the 
sculptures of the Seven Pagodas,!5 there is a representation of 
Rsabhavahanadéva. Here Siva and Parvati are seated on a couch 
each of them resting one of the legs on the back of a bull which 
is lying down, Parvati has Subrahmanya on her knee. Behind 
them is seen a figure of the God Visnu to the right and one of 
Brahma to the left. Behind the bull is seated a woman. A para- 
sol is held over the head of Parvati. Jt is not impossible that this 
group represents the usual Somaskanda in which, as the name de- 
notes, the images of Siva, Uma (Parvati) 
The bull, however, is not generally see 
Somaskanda’’, 


and Skanda appear. 
n in representations of 


Tofut., 67; Haiyag., 25; Ménokkahica rar, 33 etc. 
10. Uttara kamikagama:62: 1-3. 

V1. ibid., 12. . 

12. ibid., 13-14. 

13. 7: 64: 3. 

14. SEE. Vol. IT, No. 46, 

15. Cave temples of India, p. 147, 
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IV 


The poet has used almost all the synonyms of the word bull 
in Tamil. It is only an analysis of his poems that reveals this 
truth, showing no conscious effort on his part. The exigencies of 
versification alone cannot explain this; the imaginative effort at 
choosing the correct poetic word for the context is also there, a 
choice made possible by his command of the Tamil Language. 


In 10 places, he uses the phrase ‘“‘Mal vitaz’** for, according 
to the purdyas, at the time of the burning of the three castles, 
Visnu, as Siva’s Rsabha vahana came to support the chariot which 
was giving way under the weight of Siva. The Tamil Upadéca 
Kantam also gives this story. ‘Mal’, therefore may be taken to be 
used in the sense of Visnu, though the sense of big or huge may 
be there as a secondary meaning. Visnu is famous as “Purdari- 
kaksa’ — ‘the lord of the red lotus eyes’ and the reference to ‘cev- 
kan’ or the ruddy eye in nine places in relation to the bull, further 
confirms this interpretation, though it has a secondary meaning 
of being natural to the fighting bull. If Visnu is interpreted, by 
natural association, his blue colour will be suggested; but the 
‘Rsabha is pure white, the very incarnation of Dharma. Before 
Visnu assumed the bull-form, Dharma it was, which was carrying 
Siva in the form of the white bull. Therefore, even Visnu had 
assume the white colour when he became a bull — “‘Velat mal 


vitar”? 17 


Ararar speaks of ‘Veda mal vitai”48 The Védic song compar- 
ing the saéda to the cow is wellknown and Ararar makes Védas 
themselves the bull. 


‘Vitai?, another word for the bull, used by Arirar, is traced 
to the Sanskrit ‘vysa’ by the Tamil Lexicon. But there are others, 
who will trace it to the root ‘vitu’. ‘Kata vitutal’’ is one of the 
operations of cultivation, where the bulls are allowed to go round 
and round the heaped up paddy for separating the straw. There 
is also the root ‘vitae’ implying the majestic and angry gait of the 
bull. 


16, 7: 35: 1; 7: 42: 5; 7: 44: 10; 7: 57: 3; 7: 57: 33 7: 57: lO; 7: Gl: 3; 7: 
62: 6; 7: 70: 1; 7: 84 7; 7: 86; 5. 

17. 7: 42: 5. 

18. 7: 57: 3. 
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‘Erw’ * is another word used by Arirar and this suggests the 
overpowering, almost the arrogant posture suggesting its mascu- 
line virility. The pouncing attitude is alluded to by Ararar — 
“Payum vitai’’.2° The majestic gait of heroes is often compared 
in Tamil with that of the bull. Ararar to the majestic walk — 
Natai utai nal erutu”\ “Ero érum icar’®?, therefore, is not only 
beautiful as a ‘pinvaru nilai ani’? but full of significance as reveal- 
ing the divine majesty and Omnipotence of God. This angry and 
proud majestic form is, therefore, emphasised for suggesting by 
contrast the higher divinity of Siva. It is a murderous bull, kill- 
ing perhaps the Raksasas. It is warlike — ‘“Poru vel vitai”’ it is 
cruel — “kotu ma vitaz’’,2* and teasing — ‘alaitta’.25 It is a murder- 
ous bull roaring in anger, — “‘Cilaikum kolaiceé??.28 


The word ‘Cz’ denotes the bull but the secondary sense of 
“Cemmaz’ or uprightness is there to suggest that it is all in the path 
of righteousness. It has green eyes — ‘Painkan’ 27 Its eyes fume 


with anger, the red becomes almost green as explained by Par- 
imélalakar,? 


It takes the offensive part in war and it is so strong — “Atal 
éru’’.2® It takes the offensive even before the other side thinks 


of it — Munti-p poru vitai’.8° It runs with all its speed — Vékam 
kontoti? 31 


This poet uses a very suggestive phrase — ‘Patii vel éru’8? 
full of very rich meanings. Patti? means a cattle-pound or cow 
stall; it means the unbridled person,*? from which significance 
has come the idea of the straying bull. The same idea of unruly 
mischievous disposition towards the enemies is emphasised by the 


197: 4: 2; 7: 7; 3; ete: 
20, 7: 53: 3. 
21.07:21: 5 

22. 7: 7: 7. 

23. 7: 3: 3. 

24. 7: 62: 6. 

25. 7: 57: 1. 

26. 7:9: 1. 

27. 7: 90: 10. 
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phrase ~ ‘“‘Cillai veliépu’’,4 used by Ararar. The idea of “patti 
mantapam’’ or the hall of scholars is familiar to the Tamilians and, 
therefore, the idea of a iearned bull is also suggested. The bull 
the Master of Saiva Siddhanta, praised as such by Tirumalar.*6 
is Nandi, Arérar also refers to the bull as the very embodiment of 
Vedas — ‘“‘véda vitai.2® All these shades of secondary meanings 
enrich the conception of the bull on which Siva sits. 


The poet also emphasises its youth — its eternal youth. It is 
** Malavitai’”’.2? Yt shoots or leaps up in rage or in joy or in 
pride —‘Povku’s He speaks of its childlike lispings — ‘Malalai 
vellézu’®® “Malalai éru’.4° This may be suggestive of the child- 
like innocence and divine upadésa of Nandi or the sound of the 
Véda, for both of them are represented by the form ofa bull, 
‘*Xurunkottinéru”’ .*' Suggests the youth through the horns describ- 
ed as short. The horn is said to be rich — ‘Celunkoin’ 42 “Kalai 
éru’’, is a dwarfish or young bull. ‘X#lai? as connected with 
‘Kalamai’ suggests duty, and fondling. This idea of fondling and 
childlike attachment is well brought out by the phrase ‘‘Miécitu 
mal vitat’’,s4 the bull sniffing its lord or swarming round Him, as 
the bee, its honey. Connected with this is the idea of beauty 
expressed by the phrase — ‘‘Pukar é£u’’.48 


‘[tavam’, another word for the bull, is used by Ararar. It 
comes from the Sanskrit ‘Vysabha’. It has secondary associations. 
Pinkalantai gives the meaning of, the word ‘éru’. The same lexicon 
gives also the meaning ‘Nandi’. In the verse in which it is used 
in the “Murukan Panti’’ hymn,** the poet seems to be punning. 
He is accusing God of doing some thing inappropriate. Therefore, 


34. 7: 44; 2. 
35. V. 61. 

36. 7: 57: 3. 
37. 7: 82; 2. 
38. 7: 35: 1. 
39. 7: 72: 3. 
40. 7: 12: 5. 
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‘itavam’ may suggest the left handed inferior path or a lump of 
earth,*? on which He gets up. 


The word ‘Pacu’ also is used,** by Arirar. In a place, where 
he wants to speak ill of God in a jocular vein, this word is used: 
The poet says, ‘I shall not slander you, if you ride on the pacu’,*® 
which has probably an under-ground suggestion of a cow. ‘Pacu’ 
is a word very important in Saiva Philosophy. Pasupati is the 


Saivites’ beloved term and the particular word ‘pasu’ suggests the 
idea of ‘Pasupati’™® 


‘Mari’ is another name for the bull,5! because of its strength 
and greatness. It means also the hump which is the special 
characteristic feature of the Brahmani bull. The word also has 


the underground suggestion of antiquity in Ararar’s “Mari vellai 
erutu’? 52 


The word ‘Erutu’ is also used. Perhaps it is connected with 
‘ér’, the plough, meaning the beast of plough. This is the bull 
which according to Arirar, the cultivator cannot get “Uluvark- 
kariya vitai”’.58 Again, the poet lovingly calls it ‘‘Nal erutu’? — 
good bull; probably the “Nataiyutai nal erutu’’®4—emphasises not 


only its majestic gait, but also its good behaviour suggesting that 
the bull in effect is an embodiment of goodness 


The word ‘C@’ also is being in use for the bul] from the days 
of Tolkappiyam. The Tamil Lexicon derives it from the red 
colour, probably under the impression that this colour is more 
predominant among the bulls, It may be derived also from 
“Cétta? which means ‘to be lying down at rest’—the characteristic 
couchant posture of the bull whilst it chews its cud. As already 
suggested, this word ‘Ce’ suggests straightforward righteous act. 
“Cévin mél varum’’,®® is the phrase used by Arirar, where the 
great wealth of divinity is suggested to consist of increasing 
righteousness and impartiality The direct meaning is that his 


47, Periyaludr, 3: 5: 5. 
48. 7: 15: 8; 7: 75: 6. 
49, 7: 15: 8. 

50. 7: 75: 6. 
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wealth is the bull He rides, The bull is the sign of divinity — 
“*Cenkan cévutat-c ctvalokan’’ 56 

There is one other word for the bull used by Ararar, ‘Perram’ 
with its variant form ‘Perru’.®’ If it is to be derived from the root 
‘Peru’, it may mean the best gift in a pastoral economy, where 
the cattle forms the real wealth, which is another idea of ‘‘Céuin 
mél varu celvan’’58 Arirar calls the Lord, ‘Perrdr’,®® as one in 
possession of the bull. 

The common word is ‘4’, with its variant form with the ‘x’ 
suffix, thus forming ‘42’. It is traced to the root ‘4’ in the sense 
of ‘to prosper’, belonging to the same cattle economy of the 
pastoral age. In “A nal velléru’’ and Avinir cé’,™ ‘A’ is used by 
the poet to denote the genus. The poet makes this reference to 
the pastoral tract is clear. In Tamil Literary tradition, the bull 
belongs to ‘Mulla:’? or pastoral tract. Arirar speaks of ‘‘Kollaic 
cillat vel éyu?’® and “Cempunani cér kotipatu miri’’58 — ‘the oxen in 
the pastoral area in the rich fields full of creepers.’ 


‘Ko’ is another word derived from the Sanskrit ‘Go’ or relat- 
ed according to a few to the Tamil word ‘Kon’ the name of the 
pastoral chief. The poet calls God, “‘Kovin mél varum Ko’s* — ‘the 
lord of the bull’, using the same word ‘ke’ in two different mean- 
ings, the buil and the Lord. The bull is thus suggested to be the 
sign of divinity. 

Vv 

This reminds us of the Pallava age in which Arirar lived. 
The bull was the emblem of the Pallavas. Like Siva they had 
the bull flag — ‘Vitai vel koti?’®5 heir coins bear this emblem,® 
Their seals with a few exceptions bore this symbol of a couchant 
bull — “‘Vitat man port odiai’’.8? When we see in the Kasahuti 
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plates and elsewhere the litga surmounted on the recumbent bull, 
we have to recognize that it is not the ordinary bull but Siva’s 
bull that is represented, thereby making the seal not only a seal 
of the Government but also that of the state religion of Saivism. 


In the light of these seals, the descriptions of Rajasiha in 
his inscription,®® of Kailasanatha Temples as not only “the 
Rsabha lavicana’? — ‘He whose emblem is the bull’, but also as “‘Sr¢ 
Rsabha darpah” — ‘He who is proud of the bull (as his sign)’ 
becomes very significant. Just in front of the Kailasanatha 
Temple is the Nandi mantapa with the bull, as in other Siva tem- 
ples of modern times. In the age of the Adi Dravida Saint, 
Nandanar, these must have been in front of the temples, because 
tradition tells us that,"at Tiruppunkir, where this untouchable 
Saint was standing outside the temple precincts, he felt miserable 
that the couchant bull was hiding the view of God, where upon 
God ordered the bull to move a little away, for giving the Saint 


a dargana. In ancient times, these bulls must have been built in 
brick. 


VI 


In the temples of the period of Mahéndravarma, these bulls 
are found only in Bhairava konda Temples, but the other temples 
also must have had them. ‘Coming to the period of Narasirnha, 
the Mamalla, we have in Arjuna Ratha on the Southern side in the 
central panel, a figure of Siva leaning on the bull. Near the 
Arjuna’s Ratha is the couchant bull.” In the Krsnza Mandapa, the 
sculptor has carved out a beautiful bull in the form in which it is 
found in Saivite temples, perhaps because of the artist’s interest 
in the Pallava lafichana. The shore temple at Mamallapuram 
belongs to the period of Rajasiha. The smaller Siva shrine has 
the domical cell crowned by a stone image of the sacred bull.74 
Nandis were placed on the ground at each corner and face of the 
larger shrine. The same scheme is found in the Kailasanatha 
Temple.” Here near the base at each corner and face, between 
the projecting shrines, a large ‘nandi’ js placed on the ground. 


68. S.J, Vol. I, No. 25. 
. Plate XX, Pallava Architecture by Longhurst, Vol. I, 
70. Plate X. : 
71. Plates I and II—the bull is seen on the West, 
72. Page 20, Rea. , 


73. Page 19, Rea; See Plate VII and Plates XII and XIII. 
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The Kailasanatha Temple must have been very imposing. 
*“*The architectural effect is accomplished by the true principle 
of design in the grouping of a number of minor features round 
about and leading the eye upto the central and crowning object 
of the structure; in these cases, this is the vimana tower. The cen- 
tral object is the greater tower over the shrine with lesser towers 
over the shrines at each of its corners and at the centre of each 
face. The view outside would originally be extremely effective, 
for, in the peculiar arrangement of cells grouped along each side 
of the courtyard, each shrine has a small tower over it which 
stands clear of the courtyard wall head,” presenting a varied 
skyline, reminding us of the temples of the Eastern Archipelago. 


The main outlines are marked of as it were by the bulls. On 
the ground are the bulls; on the wall heads are the bulls about 
which more shall be mentioned. On the top of the tower, below 
the dome are, supporting as it were, the bull in the four corners, 
This last isa new feature of the Kailasanatha temple. This is the 
description of the ‘vimana’: ““The general elevation of this super- 
structure is a small tower over each of the exterior shrines at the 
corners and facades. Above this is a storey. Over thisis a double 
cornice; the storeys above are successively stepped back forming 
a slight platform between each. Over this is a square portion 
with cornice, a ‘mandi? at each corner and a finial over it. The 
tower cap is capped by an octagonal stkharam.”*> These ‘nandis’ in 
the ‘vimana’ form anew feature. At the Mamallapuram shore 
temple, there are only gavas playing on conches. This is replaced 
by ‘nandi’ in the Kailasanatha tempie and in all the temples of 
Conjivaram.”’% 


A word has to be said about the bulls near the ceils: “On 
each side of the large court is ranged a continuous series of cells 
each with a small tower and ‘sikharas’ over it. These ‘sikharas? 
have originally stood with their summits appearing above the wall, 
the head of the court with ‘nandis’ and elephants placed alternately 
on the wall head between them. This would form a most effec- 
tive grouping as a whole, from the outside”. These bulls and 
elephants remain to be explained. Appar speaks of ‘Airdvanam’ 


74, Extract from page 15, Rea. 

75, Plate XXVI. 

76. Plate C, Matangésvara Temple; Plate XVI, MataigéSvara Temple; Plates 
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the elephant of Siva: “‘Ayiravanam ér4tu anéréri””? — ‘You ride on 
the bull without riding on the elephant’. Therefore, we have this 
alteration of the elephant and the bull. If this idea is grasped, the 
full meaning of Arirar’s interrogation may be grasped: ‘‘Vitat 
Bruvaten, mata yanai nirka?’’® Whilst the elephant stands, why are 
you riding on the bull?’ 


vil 


The Lord loves the bull — Ukantz.® He rides on it ‘Mérko- 
dum’ °° Brutérraiyum mérkontan’™™,' Vitaiyin mél varuvéy”? 8? ‘ Varuvar 
vitaimel’’,®3 ‘He comes to us on it’. The bull is harnessed and He 
rides, ‘‘Pattikkontu érrinai gruvar’,8* and comes to us along with 
Parvati — “Varuvar vitai mél matotu.®® We usually find God riding 
on the bull even as women ride on the horse with both the legs 
hanging on one and the same side. Postures of God riding on 
the bull even as one rides on the horse are found in the Kaila- 
sanatha Temple,®¢ and Airavatégvara Temple.8” 


There is a beautiful description of this marti by Ararar: 


“Maruvar konrai maticiiti manik kattiv malaipola 
Varuuar vitaimél matétu makilniupitap pataiciilat 

Tirumal piramay intirarkum tévar nakar tinavarkkum 

Peruman Katavar mayanattup periya peruman atikalé.”’®* 


“The Lord, who is known as Periya perumau atikal at Katavar, who 
is the Lord of Visnu, Brahma, Indra, the Dévas Nagas and Rak- 
$asas, comes on the bull with Parvati surrounded by the Pitas 


adorned with ‘kovrai’ flower and the crescent moon on His head 
like a ruby mountain’. 


77. Ap. 6; 25: 1. 


78. 7: 4: 5. 

79. 7:9: 1 

80. 7: 50:.2. 

81. 7: 22: 6. 

82. 7: 86: 1. 

83. 7: 53:1. 

84. 7: 18: 5. 

85, 7: 53: 1. 

86. Plate XLITI, fig. 2. 
87. 


Plate CXVI; See Dardsuram plates; M.4.R., 191 
BB, 7: 53: 1. ac 
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This form of riding on the bull has its own esoteric signifi- 
cance. The poet asks of God, ‘what is this liking of yours—this 
riding on the beautiful bull?” —‘‘Pukar éru ukantéral purinta tenme???®® 
He repeats this rhetorical interrogation: “‘Vitai éruvaten???*? ‘*Vitai 
érit tiriva tenna?”’™ = Ariarar speaks of the Lord riding on the bull 
of the form of ‘O° or Pranava.* In another place he speaks of the 
Universe being in the form of ‘Omkéra’ or Pranava.* WVédas are, 
but the elaboration of this Pranava and therefore the bull is said 
to be the Védas.** Dharma is that which supports everything; the 
very basis of everything and Pranava is its symbol. The Lord is 
there in this form, the very ruler of the Universe. The concep- 
tion of Pasupati or the Lord of the souls receives concrete repre- 


sentation in this form. 


89. 7:4: 2 
90. 7: 4: 5. 
91. 7:6: 3 
92. 7: 5: 10 
93. 7: 67: 1 
94. 7: 57:3 


PART II 
CHAPTER I. 
VISAPAHARANA MORTI 
I 


A story which has always captivated the imagination of the 
Tamilians is the story of Siva swallowing the poison. For obtain- 
ing the ambrosia which would make them immortal, the Devas 
churned the ocean of milk. The ‘Mandara’ mountain was placed 
as the churning post; the great snake-king Adisésa was made the 
rope; Visnu himself became the support for the post. The Dévas 
caught hold of the rope at one end and the Asuras (Demons) at 
the other end. To the great consternation of all, there first arose 
the all destroying poison. Siva swallowed it. Parvatt who was 
near Him pressed the throat of Siva to prevent the poison going 
into the stomach. The blue poison, becoming visible through the 
fair skin of the throat of Siva, is ever remembered as the embodi- 
ment of Siva’s Grace. 


Il 


Rg Véda refers to Rudra drinking ‘Visa’ from a cup along with 
a Muni. The Aitaréya Brahmana speaks of Rudra drinking ‘visa’, 
‘which means water and poison. Halahala means also poison and 
liquor. Rudra is the Fire-god,? and the drinking of water refers to 
the evaporation of water effected by Fireor Sun. ‘Visa’ has the 
meaning of poison and probably because of this the story of 
swallowing poison has developed. The Atharva Véda,? and the 
Yajur Véda,? speak of his blue neck (Nélagriva) and from the time 
of Sagtadvatara Upanisad, this Nilakantham is considered by the 
Saivites as theimportant mark of divinity, 


Ill 


The form of this Visépaharanamarti is found described in the 
Karanigama. Therein, it is stated: “Siva, as usual, should have 


aface with three eyes on it, wearing a jatdmakuta and having four 


1. Rg Vada, Part II, 1: 6, 
2. XV: i. 7-8; XI: 2.6, 
3. Va@jasanéya Samhita XVI: 7.51.2-4. 
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arms. In two of His hands there should be the ‘parasu’ (the bat- 
tle axe) and the ‘mrga’ (the deer); in one of the remaining hands 
there should be the cup containing the poison and the fourth 
hand should be held in the ‘varada’ pose. His sight must be fixed 
upon the poison and the general attitude should be such as to 
indicate that He is going to sip the poison immediately. He should 
be adorned with all kinds of ornaments. On the left of Siva there 
should be His consort Parvati, embracing her Lord about the neck 
with her right arm and appearing highly perplexed and distressed.* 
Her complexion should be dark; she should have two eyes, two 
arms and be standing in the ‘tribhanga’ posture (with three bends 
in her body), with her right leg placed vertically on the ground 
and the left one kept slightly bent.” 


Another description adds to the above the following details: 
“The appearance of Siva should be made terrific (ugra) by the 
addition of side tusks; His complexion should be white as the full- 
moon and He should be draped in garments made of tiger’s skin: 
there should be a garland made of small bells, and along with the 
other usual ornaments, there should be some others composed of 
scorpions (Vrscika). In the right hands of Siva there should be 
the ‘trigala’ and a beaked vessel (gokarna) containing the poison, 
and in one of the left hands the ‘kap@la’. Since no object is men- 
tioned as being in the fourth hand, it appears that this arm may 
be taken to be employed in the act of embracing the Dévi. Inthe 
first description, Siva and Parvati are required to be standing, but 
in this one, they are said to be seated on the bull-vehicle of Siva’. 


In the age of Raja Raja, Queen Prthivimahadévi set up a 
seated image of Srikanthamartikal with four arms.® The following 
is the note of the epigraphist: “The God Siva got this name in 
consequence of his swallowing the 4alchala poison produced at the 
churning of the ocean. The name Nilakantha of the god is also 
traceable to the some event’’. 


Visdpakaranamért1, ‘the swallower of poison’ is described in 
the Karanagama to have one face, three eyes, braided hair and 
four arms holding in the two upper ones the antelope and the 
axe. He is in the posture of drinking the poison which he holds 


See Ariirar, 7: 99: 1. 
Hindu Iconography, Vol. If, Part I, pp. 357-58. 
S.II., Vol. II, No. 80. 
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in his right (lower) hand. On his left side is the goddess with 
two arms. With her right arm stretched round the neck of Siva 
she shows anxiety in her face. 


IV 


Our search for a representation of this form in sculptures of 
the age of Ardrar, is not successful. But however there is asculp- 
ture of the churning of the oceans.’ A general note may be added 
before we proceed further. Most of the sculptures reveal the 
various poses described in the Natyasastras and according to the 
IV Chapter of this work by Bharata, it was, the samavakara of the 
churning of the ocean that was performed by Bharata on the 
advice of Brahma on the Himalayan slopes to please Siva who 
witnessed the same.2 It is no wonder, therefore, the sculptors, 
well versed in the Natyagastra gave this picture of the churning 
of the oceans. Dr. Minaksi has brought out with the help of 
quotations from Citra Satra of the Visnudharméttara, the necessity 
for a knowledge of dancing for the proficiency in painting and has 
proved with the help of the paintings at Gittannavasal that the 
Pallava painters were so proficient in the Bharata Sastra.® She has 
also pointed out the royal interest which Rajasimha evinced in 
dancing as revealed by the sculptures of his Kailasanatha Temple 
especially his special interest in Kufcita dance” But the postures 
of every figure in these sculptures could be referred to as describ- 
ing the various postures of the Natyasastra, The sculptors of the 
Pallava age along with the painters were well versed in this art 
of dancing. Therefore, the sculptors represented the stories as a 
series of dances. The churning of the ocean: is one such scene in 
this drama of Visapaharana. 


Vv 


Arirar’s description of this stor 
study. We are in a better position 
in the light of what we have su 
Agamas and the sculptures which 
From the known sea, the poet proc 
milk, from which the POison came 


y May be now taken up for 

to understand his references 
mmarised from the puranas, 
were all probably before him, 
eeds to the unknown Ocean of 
up. The ocean on which the 


7. Plate XXXIII, fig. 3, Rea’s Pallava Architecture. 
8. Ch. Iv, 1-9. 


9 P, 280. 
10. P. 285, 
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ships sail — ‘“Vankam mali katal’4 ‘‘Vankam méviya vélai’’ 
must have been very familiar to the age of Arirar, when people 
from the port of Mahabalipuram and other ports of the East coast, 
must have sailed for purpose of trade to the East. The limit of 
the sea is the shore ‘Vélai,13 from which we get a glimpse of its 
greatness. The sea from which the poison came up is ‘kafal’; 
perhaps like ‘katu’, a forest, it comes from the root ‘kafu’, a cruel 
and terrific expanse of water — “Tatankatal3* It is dark — 
“Karunkatal’’'s, the clouds feast therein—‘‘Karay katal’® It is 
full of tides — ‘‘Otakkatal’?17_ This big ocean heaves up as though 
to cover everything — ‘“‘Powku ma katat”’.*® It is tha noisy sea — 
Oli katal’’,)® “ Mulanku katal.”,?° teasing the conches — “Canka- 
dakkum tatan katal’? .?1 


This ocean is churned by the ‘“‘Vayavar and Tétavar’’ (the 
Dévas and the Demons). The beautiful mountain is the churn- 
ing post; the deadly serpent is the churning rope.** ‘‘The poison 
sprang up trom the sea — “‘Elunta Glam*4 “Ejukatal najicu’? > 
“‘Velaiyul mikkelunteriyum naficam”? 6 


The poison is ‘Wafcu’. It is the deadly ‘Kalakutam’.®” It is 
the terrible great poison — ‘‘Periya naficu’’,® the ‘alam’ (Hala- 
hala);*8 it is the ‘visa’ (Vitem).8° It comes swarming like the 
gathering darkness — “K@rulaviya nafcu’’,®! and concentrating a 


ti, 7eSle 1, 
12. 7: 75: 2. 
13. 7: 75: 2. 
14. 7: 19: 3. 
15. 7: 18: 3. 
16. 7: 53: 7, 
17. 7:94: 6. 
18. 7: 70: 1, 
19, 7: 73: 10. 
20. 7: 63: 3. 
21. 7: S51: 3, 
22, 7: 68: 4. 
23. 7: 55: 5. 
24. 7: 55: 5. 
25. 7: 82: 2 
26. 7: 68: 4 
27. °7) 8: 9 
28. 7: 67: 9 
29. 7: 55: 5. 
30. 7: 6: 5; 7: 16: 8; 7: 23: 3; 7: 51: 3; 7: 70: 1; 7: Bl: G; 7: 93: 7: 7: 
99: 1. 
31, 7: 36: 1. 
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point — “Moyttelunta vitam’.22 The Dévas were feet when 
the poison sprang up and an alarm was raised—‘Pacalita 33 The 
poet proceeds to explain the drinking of the poison in various ways. 
He exclaims in one place, ‘But what an innocent and foolish one 
is the Great God to swallow this poison?’ — “‘WNaacivat untitia 
pétai-p peruman’’34 He again says, ‘This poison of the sea ate 
swallowed without knowing it and the throat became black’ — 
“Vélai vitam ariyamal untu kantam karuttay.”5 This may reat 
that you swallowed it to save the world without anybody knowing 
but the throat became black permanently, revalving the secreet 


act. If so the poem must be describing the version that God of 
His own accord swallowed the poison. 


The other version is that the Dévas requested Him to swallow - 
the poison.37 


In another place, he speaks of the distressing lamentation and 
confusing uproar amongst the Dévas at which Siva swallowed the 
poison — ‘“Varavarkat picilita-k katal naficunta’ 38 


In one place the poet speaks of the Dévas as deceitful and 
mean—‘Vaacarkal’3 who gathered together at the sight of the 
poison and begged of God to swallow it so that it may not attack 
them — ‘‘Vankam méviya vélai nafcela vaiicarkal kivi-t tankal 
mél ataramai unnena’’.4° The idea probably is that Siva will never 
refuse the request especially when they pretend that they are 
offering a feast — “Un ena”. He calls the Dévas, ‘‘Vivicat 
vatavar’,# which in view of the hymn 75, verse 2, may be 


interpreted as adepts in deceitful magic art, deceiving God also, 
giving Him the poison as food. 


In another place, the poet speaks of Siva swallowing the 
poison because the three great gods, Visnu, Brahma and Indra, 


32. 7: 16: 8. 
33 7: 84: 1. 
34. 7: 94: 6. 
35. 7: 23: 3. 
3b, 7; 55: 5. 
37. 7: 19: 9; 7: 46: 2; 7: 51: 3. 
38. 7: 84: 1, 
39. 7: 75: 2. 
40. 7: 75: 2. 
41. 7: 75: 2. 
42. 7: 68: 4. 
43. 7:19: 9. 
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fell at His feet reciting the Mantra. In the hymn 19, verse 3, 
the’ poet probably refers to the Rudras, the Dévas carrying the 
trident, falling at His feet and begging of Him to save them from 
the poison — “‘Ankaiyil mivilai vél amarar afi parava’’. Arirar 
speaks of God clearing the doubts in the minds of these Dévas by 
this act of swallowing the poison — “‘Cankatyat ninka aruli-t 
tatankatal naficamuntar’’ “© a conclusive proof of His omnipotence 


and divinity. 
God made a feast of this poison (aruntuz) asa great delicacy® 
and ‘‘Ukantu amutu ceytan’?.#” He dined it to His full — ‘Wunki’.48 


The poet refers to the presence of Parvati at the time of this 
feast4® In the last reference, Arirar describes Uma of the 
crescent-like beautiful and shining forehead, closing her eyes of 
staring ingreat fright. It looked as though this look of hers made 
the poison to stay in the throat; it became full and was pressing 
hard. Thus did the Lord make a feast of the great blue poison.® 
In one place,®) Arirar, overpowered with his imagination which 
makes the story occur before his very eyes, cries with all the 
anxiety of a mother, “Please do vomit forth this poison. You 
have drunk this deadly dark poison as though it was food or nectar 
specially prepared for you in the fear that if it were not swallow- 
ed it would destroy all the world’’. 


In another place, the poet exclaims that Siva, swallowing 
the poison, became immortal, so to say — “‘Varkatal naficuntatanuk 


kiravé ten rum iruntavan’’ 5? 


The blue neck is not natural; it was the result of this feat. 
It darkened because of the poison.® It became a poisoned 
throat — ‘‘Kalakantan’’,*4 a blue throat — ‘‘Nilakaztar’’,= a blot- 
ted throat — “Karai mitaru’®§ a throat of black spot — Maiyarum 


44. 7: 19: 3. 
45. 7: 19: 3. 
46. 7: 63: 3. 
47. 7: 61: 1. 
48. 7: 51: 11. 
49. 7: 6: 5; 7: 96: 5: 99: 1. 
50. 7: 99: 1. 
51. 7: 9: 10. 
52. 7: 84: 8. 
53. 7: 18: 3; 7: 26: 2; 7; 7: 36: 1. 
54. 7: 12: 8 
55. 7 
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mitatu”,®" the throat where darkness spreads — ‘Karar’,®* “Karir 
kantam’’ ,®° “Karirul ponra karai”’.®° It is a beauty spot; beautiful 
like the sapphire — “Mani kantan’’® “Maimmana mani nila Aanta-t 
temmay’’.82 The poet speaks of the beauty, directly using the 
word ‘ér’? — “Naficér kanta’’® It shines — ‘Tikal’ .™ 


VI 


In 82 places in all, Ardarar refers to this act of swallowing the 
poison. It is indeed very curious that this Visapaharana Marti is 
not specifically mentioned as Anugraha Marti in the Agamas.® 
Arirar, as already stated, has referred to this in his enumeration 
of Anugrahamartis.°6 The Nilakantham signified God’s Grace and 
the very name Nilakantha was cherished as the most lovable name 
of Siva. The story of Tirunilakanta Nayavar explains the import- 
ance of thisname. To ward off any danger, this name was 


always pronounced and this is clearly proved by Tirunilakanter 
and Tiru#anacampantar.8? 


Artrar also mentions with all love and reverence this phrase 
“‘Tirunilakantam” as though it were a mantra. The addition of 
‘Tirw’ to any name suggests divine association. Péraciriyar in his 
commentary on ‘Tiru’ in the first verse of Tirukkovaiyar, makes 
this tradition clear. The name ‘Nilakantar’ is also used,%® by 
Arirar, but the phrases ‘Tirunila mitar pinay’, and ‘Tirunile 
mitatrempirén’, are used with the prefix ‘Tiru’ to bring about 
the sacred aspect. 


VII 
The spiritual significance of this story was realized by the 


Tamilians as early as the Cakam Age. When Atikaman instead 


57, 7:25: 5 

58. 7:95: 11 

59. 7: 95: IL 

60. 7: 58: 9. 

61. 7: 9: 8 

62, 7: 38: 6. 

63. 7: 15: 3. 

64. 7: 27: 7, 

65. Hindu Iconography, V. 11, P. 1, page 356. 
66. 7: 55: 5. 

67. See Periyapuranam and Campantar Tévaram—I, 116. 
68.. 7: 7:2, 

69. 7: 27: 4, 


1. 7: 22:1. 
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of eating the black emblic myrobalan (karuneili) of life-giving 
properties offered it to Avvaiyaér, it amounted to his preferring 
death if the lady of the culture could be saved. This is the act 
of a saviour preferring crucifixion for redeeming the world. 
Avvaiyar when she learns the truth about the magic powers of 
the fruit offered to her, explains that Atikaman is verily Siva, 
the Great Saviour, swallowing the poison and preparing to die for 
saving others.? We see our poet mentioning this kind of Grace— 
“ Nancuniutévarkku amutam kotutta nalam’’,? ‘We do not understand 
this Good act”’, ‘‘Nalam ontu ariyom’’? — says Arirar. 


The famous Kure! defining civilization in terms of ‘Daksan 
yam’ (Kannottam) refers probably to this very great act of Siva 
knowingly swallowing the poison offered by others.”4 ‘The poet 


has a veiled reference to this.” 


No other story can bring out this theory of Grace of God 
swallowing all our sins and saving even the prodigal son — 
““Patakamé coru” and Ceytanavé tavamakknm.’’a This form is, 
therefore, the rare nectar — ‘“‘dramutu’’,”* unto the worshippers. 
These simple, credulous, innocent and tender lovers of God keep 
this form in their mind — it looks He has assumed this poisoned 
neck, so that, He himself might be in their hearts— ‘Matamutatya 
atiyaritam matatté yura vitamutaiya mifaran’.7 


Vill 


It is probably this esoteric significance of this story that 
Tirumilar expresses, when he writes the verse: 


‘‘Antamo tenticai tinkum atémukam 
Kantam karutta karuttari varillat 
Untatu naficen ruraippar unarvilor 
Ventalai mélai viricatai_yorké”’ .8 


71. Puranandru: 91. 


72. 7: 2: 4. 
73, 7: 2: 4. 
74. K. 550. 


75. 7: 94: 6, etc. 

75a. Tiruvacakam: Tiru-t-td[ndkkam. 
76. 7: Si: 2. 

77, 7: 81: 6. 

78. Tirumantiram, 521. 
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In other places Tirumilar speaks of God as swallowing us 
all and keeping us immersed in the bliss of His love 


“Antamum atiyum akum paraparan 
Tantam paramparay tannir paramutan 
Nantamai untumeyi Ranané yantatté 
Nanti iruntanan namari yomé.™ 


Arirar elaborates this in an autobiographical reference®? that 
God’s Grace revealed by this story has inspired him to take 
refuge in Him. He says, “The big mountains. of beautiful pat- 
tern was fixed as the churning post; the deadly serpent was 
bound round it; (the ocean) was churned; there arose the deadly 
poison and all those who saw itran very fast away from this 
danger. With a view to showering your blessings upon the Dévas, 
you swallowed the blue poison of the sea and kept it for ever in 


your throat. O Mad Lord! Seeing this conduct of yours, I have 
taken refuge in your feet”’.8 


IX 


This story has thus a special significance to the worshippers 
of Ariirar, because of the tradition of the Puranic story about his 
previous birth. Peripapuranam in ‘Tirumalai-c cirappu? makes out 
that this poet in his previous birth was a denizen of Kailas going 
under the name Alalacuntarar. Alalacuntarar is the ‘tatbhava’? form 
of the phrase ‘Halahala Sundara’. The reflection of God Siva in a 
Mirror came out as the beautiful form of Sundara and when the 
Dévas rushed to Siva for his help against the growing poison of 
Haléhala, Siva sent this Sundra to collect the poison and bring it 
to Him for being swallowed; and it is because of this, Sundra 
came to be known as Aléla Cuntarar. Therefore, this poet’s des- 
cap aenan a hcg story has a special significance to those who 

elieve in the puranic tradition. i i i 
feel that the ‘ditt about the ee eee RTE Hey 
t ) re later day inter- 
polations. Be that as it may, this poet does not refer to the stor 
of bringing the poison. He seems to suggest that Siva strai: ee 
way swallowed the poison at the instance of the Dévas. . 


79. Tirumantiram, 2594. 
80. 7: 55: 5. 
81. 7: 55: 5. 
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It may be stated in passing, that how this poet came to be 
called Sundarar, remains still a riddle unless it be that he was 
called Sundarar because of the name in his previous birth, though 
in the 100th hymn, the poet describes himself, ‘Cuntaravétankalal 
turicé ceyyum tantan’.®2 In one of his verses, this poet refers to 
this name. It is clear Cékkilar does not give him this name 
expect where he refers to his previous birth. 


Sundarar as a denizen of Kailas is referred to by Appar, 
““Cuntaranai-t tunai-k kavari vica-k kontar’’ 83 where he is given the 
function of fanning with the chaurie. In Periyapuraénam, his func- 
tion is to bring the sacred ashes and the garland. 


82. 7; 100: 3. 
83. 6: 96: 5. 


CHAPTER II 
GANGADHARA MURTI 


I 


Generally Siva is described as having a matlock which is 
described as having the Ganga (the Ganges) init. He is, there- 
fore, called the Gangadhara mirti. 


II 


The description of the blue neck of Siva has suggested to 
some that the form of Siva represents a natural phenomenon of 
the mountain. The Satarudriya speaks of Giriéa lying on a moun- 
tain, because of his thunderbolt springing from a mountain of 
cloud and creeping along his blue neck and ced complexion. 
Perhaps this is the vision of God as seen in the black cloud tinged 
red by the glow of lightning. The matted hair, the crescent 
moon, the Ganges and His connection with the Himalayas suggest 
the personification of the very form of the Himalayas awful and 
beautiful. Oldenberg has pointed out this similarity of the nature 
of Rudra’s in its essence to Mountain God. 


Whatever that be, in the later ages when the Ganges came 
to be looked upon as the sacred river almost divine, stories were 
invented regarding enterprises about its coming down from the 
Heavens to this world. It was easier for Saivities who have 
thought of their God as the husband of the daughter of Himavan 
to connect Him with the holy Ganges. 


Ill 


One of the kings of the Solar family Bhagiratha becomes 
famous in the Puranas and the Itihasas as a great king who brought 
this holy river, to save his cursed ancestors after a great penance 
of thousands of years. The Raméyana and the purdnas narrate 
this story. When the cult of pilgrimage and bathing in the holy 


waters of the rivers became popular, this Story assumed a greater 
importance. By the time of Appar this cult of pilgrimage has 
become well established, “Kenkai atilen, Kaviri atilen?”? — “What 
is the use of bathing in the Ganges or what is the use of bathing 
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in the Kaviri?’! Here it will be seen that Appar is combining the 
Ganges and £@viri on the same level. Kulasékhara Alvar goes a 
step further and speaks of the KXaviri of the Tamil land as of 
greater holiness, “Kuskaiyir punitamaya Kaviri’’. All this implies 
the admitted sacredness of the Ganges and the Tamil epic poet 
Kampan narrates the story of the coming of the Ganges by the 
Grace of Siva, thanks to the penance of Bhagiratha. 


That this story has been very popular in the age of Tévaram 
especially in the age of Nanacampantar and Appar of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. is made clear by the various representation of this story 
by the sculptures of the age responsible for the Pallava monu- 
ments of that age. It is Tiruccirappalli which first revealed by its 
Inscriptions the truth of Appar’s influence over Mahéndra, other- 
wise called Gunabhara. In this Tiruccirappalli cave temple 
excavated by him, halfway up the Tiruccirappalli rock, there is 
carved in the western wall of the hall facing the shrine in a large 
panel of seven feet square, a fine image of Siva in the form of 
Gangadhara. “In this sculpture, Siva is portrayed with four arms, 
the right upper arm holding the Ganges issuing from His hair. 
The left upper arm perhaps holds a rosary, whereas, the left lower 
arm rests on the left hip. The right lower arm holds a hooded 
serpent. The raised right foot rests on the head of an ugly dwarf. 
On the right side of Siva’s-head is the head and bust of a little 
human figure with the hand raised in prayer, evidently it is the 
Ganges”: This is the description given by Longhurst 2 This will 
make the figure that of Gaigavisarjana Marti where Siva crushing 
the pride of Gangé by making her disappear within His matted 
hair, allowed her to flow out as a tiny rivulet. 


IV 


The Gangadharamirti represents the figure where Siva allows 
Ganga to come down with all her force only to disappear within 
His locks. The Tiruccirappalli representation is’ interpreted by 
Krsna Sastry,3 as Gaigadharamarti holding with His right hand 
a lock of hair in order to receive Gaga descending from the 
clouds. Bhagiratha is not represented in this. panel unless we take 
one of the faded out Rs2’s form as representing him. 


1. Appar Tév@ram: 5: 99: 2. 
2. Pallava Architecture, Part I 
3. South Indian Images of Geds and Goddesses, p. 132. 


T. 35 
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It is the temple of Kailasanatha built by ae a 
magic casement which brings before our eyes the ai nae 
making it alive through its representations of eae ae sth 
in illustrating them, following the descriptions of the SA A ea 
In this templc, several panels represent the story of t nae aa 
of Ganga. Plate No. 44, fig. 2 (Rea) represents Siva ste ea 
a pedestal. Ganga is descending on His left side pe a 
Parvati is standing with her body forming two curves. : Zanes 
is standing on the right with folded hands in a mood ns pen ie ae 
Plate LIX (Rea) gives a bigger representation. T ere bee 
Bhagiratha here. Siva has eight hands, instead of four, as ee 
previous panel. Mr. Rea is wrong in saying that there a 
six arms. The lower left arm is embracing Parvati. Plate mee 
is also said to be a representation of Gaga Avatara. Farvat = 
Siva alone are found here. But the form of Ganga is sas : 
Siva is holding what appears to be a portion | of curve | iar 
upwards. In other places Rea has interpreted this as this skin oO 
the elephant flayed. The topmost panel represents Siva ae ae 
elephant which had terrified Parvati. The lower-most panel a - 
represents an elephant and the middle panel, therefore, may ; 
taken as the representation of Siva holding up the flayed skin o 
the elephant as His shawl or cover. 


Plate CIV, fig. 2 gives the very story of the descent of Ganga: 
There are three hands on the right, but only two on the left, the 
lower arm, embracing Parvati, has been destroyed. The form of 
Ganga is there descending on to the left sidé of Siva. Plate CXXUI, 
fig. 2 gives more or less the same figure. Plate XCVII, fig. 2 is 
from Matangésvara temple of Conjivaram. Siva and Parvati have 
a conical crown. Siva has two hands on the right bat only one 
is visible on the left. Ganga is seen descending from the left side. 


The Amsumadhédigama, the Kamikagama and the Karana- 
gama describe the figure of Gatigadhara Marti. Siva should stand 
with His right leg remaining straight while the left leg should be 
slightly bent. The front right hand should be placed towards the 
chin of Parvati. His left front arm should be embracing her. The 
back right arm lifted up to his crown should be holding a jata and 
the back left hand should carry a mrga. Ganga should be placed 
on this. Parvati should be on the left with her right leg somewhat 
bent on the left remaining straight. Her right hand should be 
hanging down freely or holding up a few folds of her cloth, whilst 
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the left one should be carrying in it a flower. Her face should 
express a state of mental uneasiness perhaps due toa feeling of 
jealousy: Sometimes Siva’s front right hand should be in the 
‘abhaya’ pose and front left in the ‘kataka’ pose. He should carry 
the hatchet and the deer in the other two hands. Bhagiratha 
should be coming to the height of Siva’s navel, chest or neck on 
the left of Siva. He should be draped with a garment of barks, 
His matted hair should be flowing down. His two arms should 
be held in ‘afijali? pose on his chest or over his head. It will be 
seen that most of the rules are not followed by the sculptures of 
the Tévéram period when probably no rigidity or convention had 
been achieved. 
Vv 


‘The most wonderful representation of the descent of Gargdis 
found represented at Mahabalipuram on the open side of 
a mountain which stands almost like a wall. This is wrongly 
called as the figure of Arjuna’s penance which is really the descent 
of Ganga from the Himalayas’ tops and the figure represented as 
doing penance can be no other than Bhagiratha. This great rock 
sculpture is unique and unlike any other ancient monument in 
India. Appar compares God to a fully filled irrigation tank, 
“Bri niraintanaiya celuan kantay”.* It is almost the divine feeling 
for the waters felt by the people of Tontamantalam that is 
embodied in this remarkable scene sculptured here. ‘This rock- 
cut drama’ as Percy Brown remarks, ‘is an allegorical representa- 
tion of the holy river Ganges issuing from its source in the distant 
Himalayas, the water fed from a receptacle above cascading 
down a natural cleft in the rock in the centre of the magnificent 
picture in relief’. Perhaps the whole figure representing Gaygévi- 
sarjana has brought forth the real feeling of the Tamilians for the 
water, for irrigating their fields. Siva is here represented as being 
nude whereas in the other images of Gangddhara, He is portrayed 
fully clothed and decorated. The importance of his sculpture 
may be realized from the other attempts to visualize the same 
scene on another part of a mountain (rock). It is almost a dupli- 
cate representation of the so-called Arjuna’s penance but unfor- 
tunately not finished, perhaps because there were cracks in the 
mountain (rock) or it may be, as Longhurst points out, a kind of 
experimental mode for the great finished work at the other end 


4 Appar Tévaram 6: 23: 5. 
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of the hill. Plates 29, 30, and 31 in Longhurst’s Pallava Architec~ 
ture, Part II give us this sculpture from various points of view. 


That idea has captured the minds of the artists of arunnrs 
age as may be seen from the scene portrayed in the Shore peg 
— a first copy of the idea which reached its final form in the 
sculpture of the so-called Arjuna’s penance Percy Brown exe 
plains the Shore Temple in such a way as to bring out the im- 
portance of the sculpture: ‘‘In the first place it seems evident 
that portions of the ground plan of the enclosure consisted of a 
system of shallow cisterns which could be flooded on occasions 
so that it resolves itself into a type of water temple. Some of the 
conduits or receptacles may still be traced and it is clear that 
they constituted an essential part of the lay out. The water to 
feed this system was brought by a canal and conveyed by sluices 
throughout the building any overflow being carried down a rocky 
cascade in the rear of the shrine and into the sea. The name of 
Jalasayana temple seems to be appropriate”. 


VI 


Ardrar has in all 72 references to Gaga in his hymns. He 
uses the form kanku’ instead of ‘Kankai? (Gangai) or ‘Kanga’ 
(Ganga) at least in two places.® In the famous ‘Tiruppunkir” 
hymn where the poet says he has refuge in Lord because of the 
various acts of Grace narrated of olden times, he refers to this. 
story of God acceding the request of Bhagiratha and making 
Gangi rushing down with an uproar (almost destroying the whole 
world) to disappear within His matted hair.” The Ganges of the 


famous holy bathing ghat — “Turzai-k kankai?’® 


was coming down 
from 


the heights of the twilight sky — “Cekkar van nir?® in 
whirling high floods — Kankai vellam”?,° ‘*Katunkalulik-kankai nir 
vellam’’,“) almost like a sea throwing up the rolling waves — 
“Tiraikal vantu purala vicum Kankai??.12 Proud Ganges was sent 
to disappear at the bottom of the braided hair.8 The water in- 


S. Plate 3, part III, Longhurst. 
6. 7: 30:9; 7: 41: 7. 

7. 7: 55: 7. 

8. 7:82:6 

9 7: 1:8. 

10. 7: 4:1. 

11. 7: 38:4 
12. 7: 5:2. 

13, 7:77; 2. 
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creased and swelled but Jo! the matted hair swallowed up and 
the water was nowhere.4# The full river is in His towering braid 


of hair.1§ 


In one poem he speaks of Siva adorning Himself with the 
crescent moon and the Canges and dancing with the ever increas- 
ing fire in His hand whilst the serpents whirled and the jingling 
anklets began to resound. In another place,” Arirar speaks of 
the waters of Siva’s crown which can be no other than the Ganges 
along with the matted hair whirling around in a dance. Plate 
XLIV: fig. 2 already referred to (Rea) shows eight parted projec- 
tions proceeding from the crown of Siva. If they are not to be 
representations of the cobra hood, they may be taken as whirling 
eight-fold matted hair of Siva. In many places Arirar is very 
much impressed with the beauty of this form, ‘‘dru t&ukiya 
Alakan’’,38 “Aru cita vallér avaré alakiyare”’ 1 


Ganga is looked upon as the woman, ‘‘Penpati cencataiyan’’* 
and this suggests the idea of Ganga being the consort of Siva. 
Ararar speaks of Siva as ‘‘Gaigd ndyakan’’.* He speaks of the 
love of Gatiga — “‘Katal cér mataral Kankaiyai’’® and he refers to 
Ganga as Siva’s wife, ‘Taram’.** She is described as the beautiful 
lady of the waters with the flowing tresses conversing with th¢ 
Lord like a koel so happy in His company that the fishes in the 
river danced up in joy.™ 

In a few places the poet speaks of Siva being in the company 
of both the wives Gavga and Pérvati.25 He speaks of the special 


consideration and love shown to Ga#gé.** In another poem,” the 
poet jocularly remarks that he cannot serve the Lord because 


14. 7: 92: 10. 
15. 7: 7: 2; 7: 96: 8 

16. 7: 86: 2. 

17, 7: 19: 7. 

18. 7: 64: 1. 

19. 7: 87: 2. 

20. 7: 98: 6. 

21. 7: 23: 2. 

22. 7: 38: 3. 

23. 7: 5: 9. 

24. 7: 3B: 5. 

25. 7: 9: 9:7; 10: 2: 7; 19: 7; 7: 20: 3; 7: 32: 5; 7: “43: 4; 7: 52:°7; 7: 


54: 8; 7: 62: 4; 7: 85: 4; 7: 98. 2. 
26. 7: 19: 4; 7: 38: 3. 
27. 7: 5: 2. 
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there is nobody in the Lord’s household, who would take care of 
the servants; for Gaga will not open her mouth; Ganapati is 
immobile with his belly; Subrahmanya is a child and Parvati will 
not supply the daily batta; or, according to another reading she 
is always playing on the strings of the (Via (Vinai) without 
caring to feed the servants. 


Vil 


Arirar refers to this form in another autobiographical episode 
of his. Ariirar once got a heap of paddy but no servant could be 
found for transporting it to his house, He prays to God for help. 
Therein he states: “In half of your body you have placed a 
woman; in the spreading matted hair you have placed Ganga. 
You know the suffering of good women. Please order the trans- 
port’’.28 


Arirar had experienced the torture of being the husband of 
two wives. He has been punished according to the tradition for 
this double marriage. In one place in a moment of utter dejec- 
tion, he pleads, perhaps in a lighter vein, that he can accuse Siva 
himself with the same charge;®® he is treading on a very dange- 
tous ground: “You embraced the maid of the mountain; without 
considering this you adorned yourself on your crown with that 
lady of the thousand faces — Ganga Dévi. (The mountain and 
the thousand faces— ‘“‘Kankai ayiram mukam utatyal’? — suggest the 
mountainous passer expressing in thousand ways). If I have for- 
gotten Paravai and married Cankili, you did so. It is possible to 
retort’? — so says the poet. 


VII 


He brings out the seeming inappropriateness of the whole 
show: ‘The Lord is a yogi himself burning to ashes Kama as 
already known to all. This austerity and renunciation is shown 
by the matted hair, ‘catai’. One part of His body is Umé, the 
daughter of the Mountain and in what form? 
great austerities bubbling up with victory ~ 
markai”. As though it were not enough, anot 
ed to sit at rest on the matted hair, Is she an expression of Love? 
No. She radiates anger — |‘Calam kilar Kankai’? (There is a oun 
on the word ‘calam’ which means also water). What a wonderful 


She is performing 
“Ma tavam cey malai 
her woman is allow- 


28. 7: 20: 3. 
29. 7: 54: 8. 
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effusion of Love! Perhaps these descriptions suggest that there is: 
no mean animal passion but a conquest of passions and a com- 
munion of souls’.39 A beautiful conceit explains this truth: 
“God burnt to ashes Kama with his fiery eye of His forehead; 
This fire of His skill shoots up through varied flowers and blos- 
_soms. It is the ‘kowrai’ fower up above His ruddy matted hair, 
where shines crystal clear the flower Ganges’! — “Kannutalér, 
Kamanaiyum kéynta tiral Kankai malar tennilavu cencatai mél ti malarnta 


konraiyinan’ 33 


In another place he weaves an interesting drama out of this 
kind of mythology: ‘‘Parvatt has taken a portion of Siva’s body 
and Gafiga also has become attached to His body. There is no 
other place for a third wife and, therefore Siva has ‘Katukilal’ by 
His side at ‘Tirukkati’? 

XI 


We had referred to the beauty of this form as experienced 
by Arirar. Apart from the beauty of the womanly form, the 
poet suggests another source of beauty. It is the beauty ofa 
harmonious combination of contradictory and conflicting things 
— a beautiful symbol of the Absolute where all contradictions 
are dissolved and harmonised in its wonderful unity with no 
‘sajatiya’ , ‘vijatiya’ or ‘svagata’ bhéda It is said Mandhata and other 
great kings made the cruel tiger and the meek lamb drink side by 
side at one and the same stream. Some such wonderful divine 
peace is suggested by the beauty of Siva’s matted hair, where 
reside the moon, and the serpent wont to swallow it, along with 
the woman accustomed to shiver at its very sight. In addition, 
there are the flowers and leaves of the trees, The word ‘viravu- 
kinra’8®> — combining — offers the key to the beauty of the form 


and its mystic significance.%6 


There is the harmony of the cool deep river and the white 
clear moon,” of the river and the shining crescent with probably 


30. 7: 98: 2. 

31. 7: 89: 6. 

32. 7: 89: 6. 

33° 7: 32: 5. 

34. 7: 6: 8. 

35. 7: 6: 8. 

36. 7: 77: 8; 7: 83: 8; 7: 93: 1; 7: $9: 8. 


37. 7: 16: 11. 
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its reflections on thousand waves.38 This harmony of God is 
sweet like the sugarcane and its quintessence sweet, like the 
candy? There isa community of spirit of beauty, light and 
refreshing coolness suggested by the description of the ‘kuravu 
flower and ‘kavila’ leaves glistening amidst the ruddy braids of 
His hair along with the cool moon and the Ganges‘? and again by 
the description of the crescent moon, the ‘kowfai? flower of the 
sylvan tract and the river — “Polum matiyam pusak konra puval 
cér centi-p punniya”.41 There is also the harmony of the waters 
and the flowers and the serpents and the braids of hair.* 


The Lord raises up a new ideal happy family of love: “The 
lady of love, Ganga — He adorns His braids of hair with this 
beauty coming in the form of water — is the heroine of this ideal 
household. The crescent refuses to grow perhaps because of fear- 
of the serpents ~ the poisonous serpents with their pattern of 
lines. But God here makes them sleep together fearless. Our 
father (of this universe, of us all, of both the moon and the ser- 
pent) rules with Grace that way’. This happy family is again 
and again described. ‘Kourai? with the humming bees, as though 
somebody has injected the honey there, the Ganges, the moon — 
these He adorns on His braided hair; the Heroine, here is the 
daughter of the Mountain, into which enter the darkness and 
cloud, for rest ~ He keeps her reside in one part of the body.‘ 
The same higher harmony is described in hymn 43, verse 4. This 


is the crown and glory of god-head. Arirar speaks of the Ganges 
and the crown of the Lord.45 


- This story of the Ganges has also a mystic significance. And 
as usual the poet asks of the Lord, “What is the significance of 
your adorning yourself with the Gan 


ges On your head?’’46 “What 
is the significance of your crowning yourself with Ganga along 
with the embracing Lady of the Mountain’??? 


38. 7: 33; 1: 7; 35:2. 
39. 7: 54: 3. 
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CHAPTER Il 


PARTHANUGRAHA MOURTI 
I 


The Mahabharata shows that Saivism came to be followed by 
great Rsis like Upamanyu, Vyasa anda host of others, Siva 
preaches Ahimsa — non-eating of flesh,! and even today this non- 
eating of flesh goes by the name of Saivism — perhaps by this 
time the Jainism had become developed. Tirtha yatra’ cult had 
come to stay? for removing sin and for enjoying celestial pleasure. 
It also reflects the conflict of Saivites and Vaisnavites and an at- 
tempt at harmony. If Visnuas Krsna is the great master expound- 
ing Gita to Arjuna, Siva is claimed to be the special God of Arjuna 
bestowing on him the special weapon, Pasupatéstra, with which 
Arjuna won the Bharata War. 

The story occurs in the Vanaparvam of the Maha Bharata. 
Arjuna, advised by his divine father Indra, performed tapas, for 
getting Pasupatastra from Siva. Siva came in the form ofa hunter. 
An asura assuming the form of a boar was about to attack 
Arjuna, who, therefore, aimed an arrow atit. The hirata or the 
hunter also aimed. The animal was dead. The hunter, to pick up 
a quarrel, abused Arjuna for shooting at his quarry and in the 
fierce fight that ensued, Arjuna was worsted in both the battles, 
of bows and that of wrestling. Arjuna struck the hunter on the 
head with his bow which mysteriously disappeared. The kirata 
was recognized by Arjuna as Siva, and Siva admiring Arjuna 
bestowed upon him the Pasupatastra. It is said in the Puranas 
that Parvatt went as a huntress carrying the child Subrahmanya, 
followed by four dogs, the Védas. Even the Vaisnavites like 
Villiputtirar become eloquent and very much moved when they 
tome to narrate this story of Kirdtarjuna. The Sanskrit poet 
Bharavi has been inspired by this episode so much as to write a 
beautiful drama on it the ‘Kiratarjuntyam’. 

il 

The Kiratarjuna marti according to the texts on sculpture has 

four arms, carrying dhanus, bana, mrga, jatamakuta three eyes, yajis- 


1. Ch. 213, Anud@sana Parvam. 
2. Ch. 79, Vana Parvam. 


T. 36 
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pavita and ornaments. He stands erect with Arjuna on the right 
who has two eyes, jatamakuta, ornaments and afijali pose on the 
right and with Gauri on the left. In the Karanagama, Siva is 
described as holding an arrow and a bow and an antelope; the 
latter two are seen in a figure in Cidambaram.? Bow and arrow 
are found in Tiruccenkattankuti image. According to the Agamas 
the Pasupatastra marti has four terrific faces with three eyes, tusks, 
stiff hair and fierce mustache carrying sakti, mrga, sankha and 
khadga in the four hands. Vétkalam near Cidambaram is consi- 
dered to be the place where this weapon was bestowed on Arjuna. 
There is an image there. Evidently the rules of the Agamas were 


not obligatory. Tanjore inscriptions refer to an image of this 
form, 


There is one sculpture of the age of Tévaram in the Kailasa- 
natha Temple.t This is how Rea reads it: “Panel 15 shows Siva 
as a hunter fighting with and slaying the king who was afterwards 
turned into a pig. Two figures are shown with right and left 
legs advanced. An animal on the under right side of the panel 
seems to represent varaha.’’6 It is not clear where Rea got the 
story he narrates; but anybody knowing the story of Arjuna and 


the hunter will easily recognize the hunter and Arjuna in the two 
human figures. 


Ill 


Coming to the age of Raja Raja, we find, an image of Kiratar- 
juna set up in the Sri Rajarajéévara temple by the magistrate,® 
Udayadivakaran Tillaiyali.? The following is the note of the Epi- 
graphist: 


The detailed description of the image is not furnished. But 
it evidently represented the scene of fight between Arjuna and 
the God guised as a Kirata or hunter. The fight ended in the 


former obtaining the blessings of the latter together with the 
weapon known as Pasupataétra. 


Fig 92, Gods and Goddesses of South India 
Rea: Pl. No. XXXIV, fig. 2. 

Rea: p. 31. 

Adhikari, 

S11, Vol. II, No. 9, 


MOORS 
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Kiratarjuna-mirti is one of the 25 sportive incarnations (i#a- 
mirtis) of Siva mentioned in the Kéranigama. It described him 
as follows: 


“Gaturbhujam trinétrum ca jatamakutasamyutam 
Sarvaibharanasamyuktam divyambarasamaortam 
Dhanurbanayutam raktam krsnaparasusamyutam 
Upavitasamayuktam samabhangatanum kuru.” 
““Vamé gourisamayuktam daksnétvar’unam sthitham.” 


Aijunasvaripam: 


“Ekavaktram dvinayanam jatamakutasamyutam 
Sarvabharanasamyuktam krtanjaliputamsthitam.” 


An image of Pasupata mirti was set up by queen Iladamaha- 
dévi. The details are however not given. In fact, her setting up 
the image is only incidentally referred to in S.[.Z., Vol, II, No. 95. 
The scene relates to the gift of the PéSupata-weapon to the 
Pandava Prince Arjuna for use in battle against Jayadratha. 


IV 


Arjuna has been popular in the Tamil land. His name has 
got mixed with all kinds of folk tales of Pavalakkoti milai, Alli- 
yaracini malai, etc. Places in the Tamil land were called after 
the Pandavas. In the age of Arirar himself Panankattir was 
known as “Van Parttan Panankattir’ 8 though a different kind of 
interpretation is given to this expression,® one may notice that 
this expression has got some connection with Péarthan (Arjuna), 
The temple in this place must have come into existence during 
the time of Ararar since there is no hymn from Campantar or 


Appar on this place. 


Artrar has referred to the story of Arjuna in thirteen places 
in his hymns. Arurar has used the mythological terms: ‘Par- 
than’ Vijaya, and ‘Arjuna’™. He calls him ‘Pérthan, the great’ 
“*Perumparttan” 28 Arjuna was performing an austerity. The Lord 


8. 7: 86: 1. 

9. c.f. the study of the hymns, Vol. II. 

10, 7: 55: 7: 7: 56; 2; 7: 76:3; 7: 88: 7; 7: 97: 6. 
11. 7: 53: 8; 7; 57: 6; 7: 66: 4; 7: 70: 5. 

12, 7: 98: 9. 

13. 7: 97: 6. 
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went in the foot-steps of a boar. It was an angry boar — ‘Cinak- 
kélal’;\4 ‘Ke? usually refers to the colour, perhaps the poet wants 
to emphasize its appearance: ‘unique boar’.1® It was a ferue 
boar, ‘Katunkélal’2®8 The other name of the boar is ‘panri Pi 
because of the tusks or teeth. This word is also used by Arirar,1* 
and pointed attention is drawn to the tusk of the boar, ‘Kozar 
kélal? 19 


The Lord went merrily along with his young wife,?° in his 
assumed form of a hunter to play the spy, ‘Véyatiyar’,™ for know- 
ing the real strength of Arjuna, ‘Vétuvan’,?2 ‘Vetan’.8 He was a 
unique hunter. His courage took the form of a hunter, ‘ Virattal 
oru vétanaki’’24 The hunter was a warrior and a hero, ‘Maravan’** 
a great magician, ‘Mdayav?6 as the subsequent events proved. 


He was a denizen of the forest or desert, ‘Kavavan’2? and he 
went there appropriately as such in the desert to avoid all doubts. 
He wore the feather of the crane.2° It was a burning desert, so 
hot that the land was full of cracks, “Kamar payil véfcuram’? 3% 
He carried a bow of war, “Ceru vil énti’®1 and following the boar 
he came near Arjuna. He came driving it fast and approached 
Arjuna.*2 Arjuna was performing austerities. He started the 
fighting operation. He fought with Arjuna leaving no room for 
the latter to suspect who the hunter was. He came down to his 
boar playing the part of a hunter he had assumed beautifully 
well, “Natavannam ceru-c ceytu” 88 This quarrel over the boar upset 


14. 7: 17:8. 

15. 7: 57: 6; 7: 66: 4 

16. 7: 98: 9. 

7. 7: 68: 7. 

18. 7: 68: 7. 

19. 7: 53: 8. 

20. 7: 53: 8. 

21. 7: 17: 8. 

22, 7: 17: 8; 7: 53: 8; 7: 66: 4, 
23. 7: 56: 4; 57: 6; 7:70: 5 
24, 7: 66: 4, 

25. 7: 68: 7. 

26. 7: 69 7, 

27. 7: 98: 9. 

28. 7: 53: 8. 

29. 7: 84: 2. 

30. 7: 98: 9, 

31. 7: 57: 6. 

32. 7: 66: 4, 
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Arjuna’s equanimity of austerity. The austerities were thus des- 
troyed, ‘ Tavamaljitiu’.34 The hunter fought with seemingly righte- 
ous indignation and his eyes became red with this anger, ‘“‘Cetkan 
vétanay’’.35 He was indulging in war, ‘‘Amar payilou eiti??5° On 
the round and well shaped shoulders of Arjuna, the Lord sent 
many a sharp arrow to pierce through. Arjuna was a lover of 
bows. But now his skill as an archer faded away, “Melkiya vir- 
rolilan.’’8?, He became thorougly exhausted. But the Lord fought 
with love and kindness enjoying probably every minute the valour 
and skill of Arjuna2® Finally, pleased with him, the Lord gave 
the strongest weapon, ‘‘Vanpatai’,®* the ‘Pasupata’* well placed in 


its receptacle, “dua néli nilai” 41 


Vv 


This episode is one of the stories which appealed to the poet 
inspiring him to take refuge in God. This is a story of Grace 
(Anugraha) of God,*? the story of the battle of love where the 
Lord comes to judge and present the fitting weapon. The whole 
story is repeated there in another hymn. 


“Vata mulaipal tannotum makilatu kanil vétuvaudy-k 
Kétar kélal pincenru kuruki vicayay tavamalitiu 
Nat@ vannam ceru-c ceytu ava nali nilatyarulcey 
Pitdr cataiyaér mayanattu-p Periya peruman atikalé ses 


34. 7: 53: 8. 
35. 7: 57:6. 
36. 7: 98:9 

37. 7: 97: 6. 
38. 7: 66: 4. 
39. 7: 66: 4. 
40. 7: 55: 7. 
41. 7: 53: 8. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CANDRA ANUGRAHA MORTI 
I 


Dagsa had the 27 stars as his daughters and gave them in 
marriage to the Moon, with a strict warning that he should not 
show any favouritism to any one of them. But the Moon beeame 
so much attached to Rohizi that he neglected others. The slighted 
and neglected wives complained to their mighty father. Enraged 
Daksa, cursed the Moon to waste away and lose all his sixteen 
‘kalais*® or phases of brilliance. Day after day the Moon began 
to lose one sixteenth of his total brilliance like our waning moon. 
There was no Power on earth who could help him out of this 
effacement, except the omnipotent Siva. The Moon prayed, wor- 
shipped and took refuge in the feet of the Lord. Siva, taking pity 
on him and his foolish wives who were following a suicidal policy 
wanted to save the Moon from dying out and at the same time 
to save Daksa’s curse from becoming nugatory. The crescent 
Moon had but one sixteenth of his brilliance. The Lord took him 
up and adorned his crown with the laurel of this cresent Moon. 
By this contact with divinity or divine Grace, the Moon stopped 
decaying any Further and began growing day after day till he 
attained his original fullness of brilliance. But Daksa’s curse was 
also to be fulfilled and he began deteriorating from his fullness. 
Thus began in the World the waxing and the waning moon. The 
crescent isthe shining example of the cursed being saved by 
Lord’s Grace. 

The merciful Lord came to be known, therefore, as Candra- 
Sékhara~—one who has the Moon on His crown. 


Il 
Karanagama speaks thus of Candrasékhara mirti : 
“ Abhayavaradahastam saumpasngarabhdvam 
Vipulavaradanétrum candrabimbamSamaulim 
Rjutanusamapadasthanakam vidrumabham 
Harinaparasupinim padmaptthoparistham’? 
Though Ararar does not use the phrase Candragékhara,he uses 
a corresponding name, “Indu $ékhara’’— one who has the 


I. Hyades 
2. Kalas. 
3. 7: 70: 5. 
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moon in his crown. The Tamil forms “Mati cati’’,4 “Pirai cagi”’6 
and ‘Piraiyar,® are also found. The words used by him to denote 
the moon are (1) the Sanskrit word ‘Indu’, in its Tamil form ‘Intu’ 
meaning that which cools the world with its light, which word 
occurs only once,’ and the Tamil words arranged in the order of 
their frequency of usage, (2) ‘Mati’ is used nearly thirty times,$ 
and its variant forms with the suffix ‘am’, (3) ‘Adatiyam’ used ten 
times,® the word ‘Mati? coming from the verbal root ‘mati’ to 
value, to count, and, therefore, meaning the moon that measures 
the time into months, (4) ‘Pirai” used about 28 times,?? this word 
coming from the root ‘pira’ to be born and meaning, therefore, 
the ‘new born crescent moon’, later on coming to denote the 
crescent. whether waxing or waning, (5) ‘Tinkal’ used about 13 
times," perhaps a variant of ‘tikal’ undergoing nunnation and 
coming from ‘tiku’ to dazzle, though some explain it as the sweet 
nectar, (6) ‘Nild,!® with its variant forms, (7) ‘Nile’,8 and (8) 
‘Nilavu’,44 corresponding to the word ‘Wilavu’—‘to shine’, and 
denoting originally the suffused and steady light of the moon-shine 
as against the dazzling and glistening hot glare of the sun and 
later on coming to mean in the age of Ararar and Manikka vaca~ 


kar, the moon itself.7® 
Ill 


The verbal roots he uses in relation to the Moon are here 
given in the order of frequency: (1) ‘Caju’—‘to crown’~—Siva 


4. 7: 47: 9. 

5, 7: 1: 4. 

6. 7: 38: 4. 

7. 7: 70: 5. 

B. 7:1: 6 7: 2:4; 7: 3: 15 7: 15: 3; 7: 16: 8; 7: 16: 11; 7: 23: 1: 7: 


25; 7; 7: 32: 8; 7: 33: 5; 7: 38: 6; 7: 40: 1; 7: 40: 11; 7: 41:5: 7: 46: 3; 
7: 47: 9; 7: 53: 1: 7: 53: 5; 7; 56: 2:7: 56:9; 7: 62: 2; 7: 68: 9; 7: 71:7: 
7: 75: 6; 7:82: 5:7: &6: 3; 7:88: 4; 7: G1: 3: 7: 94: 10; 7: 97: 6. 

9. 7: 6: 4: 7: 6: 8 7: 7: 9; 7:35: 2; 7: 40:3; 7: 41: 7; 7:47: 5: 7:77 
8: 5: 85: 7; 7: 90: 5. 

10. 7: lr Uy 7: 4: 25 7: 10: 3; 7: 24: 7p 7: 25: YO: 7: 27: 6; 7: 2B: 2: 7: 31: 
9; 7: 33: 1; 7: 38: 1; 7: 38: 3; 7: 38: 4; 7: 42: 5; 7: 44: 6; 7: 48: 10; 7; 
49: 9; 7; 53: 4; 7:60: 4; 7:63:9:7: 70: 10; 7: 7l: I; 7: 7i: 2: 7: 73: 4 7: 
75: 8; 7: 80; 2; 7: 80: 3; 7: 84: 1; 7: 86: 2. 

V1. 7: 5S: 2; 7: 10: 4; 7: 14: 7; 7: 22: 2; 7: 25: 4; 7: 44: 1; 7: 44; 8; 
7: 48: 6; 7: Gl: 6; 7: 63: 2; 7: 87: 3: 7: 97: 8; 7:98: 8. 

12. 7: 70: 2; 7; 87: 8. 

13. 7: 3: 1: 

314. 7: 89: 6, 

15: Tiruvacakam — 35; 5 
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crowns Himself with the moon and this root is used about 32 times; 
(2) ‘Vai?~ ‘to place’ used about 6 times!*—‘Siva has placed it on 
His crown;’ (3) ‘Cér’—‘to reach’—‘The moon reaches Siva’s crown’ 
used about 3 times;1? (4) ‘Ta#ku’—‘to rest’: “The moon rests on 
His head’, used about 2 times;#® (5) ‘d4r’—‘to rest or to be full’ 
(because of its light) used two times or so;}® (6) ‘Taiku’—‘to 
bear’—‘Siva’s head bears it’, used thrice;2° (7) ‘Muti—‘to crown’ 
or ‘adorn the head’ used about twice;2! ‘God has adorned the 
moon as a laurel or a crown’; (8) ‘Puxai?—‘to adorn’ used once?? 
and ‘Ani’—‘to adorn’ used once;23 ‘Siva adorns Himself with the 
moon;’ (9) ‘Utai?—to be possessed’ used about twice,” Siva is 
moon’s Lord; (10) ‘Pulku’? — to embrace’ or ‘cleave to’ used 
once,%5 Siva’s head, the moon cleaves to’; and (11) ‘Méeu? — ‘to 


rest’ or ‘to desire’ used once.2@ ‘The moon with all his heart 
reached and rests on Siva’s head’. 


IV 


It is the crescent that Siva saved, by adorning Himself with 
it. The word ‘Pitai? means the crescent, Since it has come to 
mean the waning moon as well, the poet is anxious to emphasize 
the fact of the waxing crescent — the creseent born after the new 
moon by referring to its youth and its being an extreme fraction 
of the young moon — “‘Zjampirai’’,27 the young crescent —" Malku 
van ilampirai”’ the increasing or growing young crescent’,?8 “‘Pilai 
venpirai’? — ‘the innocent infant of a crescent’?® — (there is here 
a pun on the word ‘vex’ which means innocent or simple and 
white), “‘Vaarata pirat’? — the crescent which has not developed 


16. 7: 6: 4; 7: 15: 3; 7: 16: 8; 7: 38: 3; 7: 41: 7; 7: 46: 3; 7: 71: 1; 7: 
7k, 2. 

17. 7: 25: 7; 7: 77: 8; 7: 94: 3:- 

18. 7: 5: 2; 7: 61: 6. 

19, 7: 28: 2; 7: 53: 4. 

20. 7: 16: 11; 7: 24; 7; 7: 38: 1, 

Zl. 7: 10: 3; 7: 44: 1, 

22. 7: 62: 2. 

23. 7: 25: 4. 

24, 7: 27: 6; 7: 98: 8 

25. 7: 97: 6, 

26. 7: 87: 8, 

27. 7: 84: 1. 
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grown’,®° “Pirai-t tuniam’’—‘the bit of a crescent’;3! “Walla 
tuniappirai”’—‘the good bit of a crescent’;32 and ‘the fractioned bit 
of a crescent’—“Paskam ceyta pirai’’,®3 (there is here a pun on 
‘pankam’ which not only means division but also disgrace and, 
therefore, it suggests the cursed crescent). 
Vv 

Poetically the same suggestions gleam through his description 
of the moon as ‘mati’. It is “Matippitir’’—‘a particle of the moon’,®4 
“Paka ma mati’”’—‘a fraction of the big moon’.* It is the glorious 
infant of a moon—‘‘Pillai ma mati’’,8° ‘the growing or waxing 
moon’—‘“‘U{yarum mati”’.5’ ‘It is the young and growing sprout 
of a moon’—‘ Mulai valar ila mati’’.*® ‘It is an undeveloped 
moon’—“‘ Murra mati’’.8® This suggestion has to be made even 
when the word ‘7i#kal’ is used. It is “‘S/antinka:?’—‘the young 
moon’. ‘Nila’ as is seen from its usage in nursery is the crescent 


moon. 

There are other ways in which the poet suggests this infancy 
of the crescent moon, It is the crescent appearing on the west 
at dusk that is the starting point of the waxing moon. The poet 
refers to it as the white crescent of the dusk—‘‘Anti venpirai’’* 
as the moon of the beautiful or ‘cirrus clad evening’—“Mavicunia 
malai mati’? and ‘‘Malai mati??—‘the cresent moon of the even- 
ing’.*8 ‘It is the crawling moon’—“ Tavalumati’’“—the word 
crawling suggesting the idea of a baby moon. 

VI 

The first shoot of the crescent is a deeper curve suggesting 

the sharp sickle. To the poet, it is the crescent moon of the 


51:5. 


30. 7: 38: 3 
31. 7: 10: 3 
32. 7: 80: 2. 
33, 7: 80: 3. 
34. 7: 88: 4. 
35. 7: 56: 9. 
36. 7. 68: 9. 
37. 7; 82: 3. 
38. 7: 71: 7. 
39. 7: 32: 8: 7: 94: 10. 
40. 7: 48: 6. 
41. 7: 60: 4. 
42, 7: 2: 4. 
43. 7: 41: 5. 
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sharp edge—“Val vaya mati’’.4® It is too much bent—‘‘Konal ma 
mati”*® and therefore it is “‘Koniya pirai”,*? the crooked crescent 
moon. There is another beautiful conceit—Kumivitiya katir 
matiyam’’®—‘the shining moon with the sweet bend of a dance’. 
The other description of the form of a crescent suggests the 
“‘palmyra olai” or rather the blade of the flower ‘talai’—Etu van 
tlantinkal’’—‘the leaf of a tender crescent moon of the heaven’;#8 
“*Polu matiyam’?4®°—‘the leaf af a moon’. (Pal with the enunciative 
vowel ‘w? beeomes ‘Pélu’ and has been interpreted on the analogy 
of the ‘Etu’ above, though it can be interpreted in a different way 
as will be presently seen). This idea of a flower of a moon ex. 
Plains the poet’s enumeration of this along with other flowers, 
like vauni, kuravu, kowrair, mattam etc.,®° especially with konrai.5* 


VII 

This idea or suggestion of a **Talai flower’’®? leads on to the 
favourite description of the crescent as the crowning laurel wreath 
of God, so often alluded to by Tirunavukkaracar in the hymn 
beginning with “Matar-p piraik kanniyanai’.5§ This description 
also appeals to our poet, Appar’s devoted follower and admirer. 
“The Lord is spoken of as wearing the laurel wreath of a moon’: 
“Titkat kurun teriyal itkal kanyi’’®4—‘the shining crest wreath of 
a dwarfish garland of a moon’; *‘Venmatiyak kanni”®5—‘the wreath 
of a white moon’; ‘‘Mati-p pitir-k kanni?5®—‘the wreath of a spark 


of a moon’; “Véynia ven ptrai-k kanni’’®’—‘the wreath wrought of 
the white crescent’. 


Vill 


The conception of a crown or a diadem is also there: ’‘Pirait 
tuntamuti’*68—‘crown or diadem of a crescent’. “‘Cikarattitai ila 


45. 7: 40: 1, 

46. 7: 33: 5. 

47, 7: 48: 10. 

48. 7: 40: 9. 

48a. 7: 48: 6. 

49, 7: 77: 8. 

50. 7: 6: 8; 7: 10: 4: 7: 16: 8; 7: 44: 8; 7: 70: 10: 7: 77; 8; 7: 98: B. 
51. 7: 27: 6; 7: 40: 3; 7: 53: 1; 7: 53: 5, 
52. 7:48: 6. 

53. 4: 3: I-11, 

54, 7: 97: & 

55. 7: 90: 5 

56. 7: 88: 4. 

57. 7: 49: 9. 

58 7: 10: 3 
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venpirai’’®® is the young white crescent of the moon on the crown. 
The verb ‘c#iu’ suggests this idea of a crown or “‘¢a#/amani”’ or the 
crest jewel. Hence its brilliance and lustre are alluded to, apart 
from the usual description of its whiteness: ‘“‘Kurumappirai’’®° — 
‘the glorious crescent of the brilliant lustre’; ‘Nila ven mati’? —81 
‘the shining white moon’; ‘Tikal matipam’’® — ‘the resplendent 
moon.2 Here the poet speaks suggestively of ‘‘Tamati’’,* “Ta 
matiyam’’*4 — ‘the pure white crescent moon with no blot’, even 
as we speak of the pure white blotless pearl. ‘It is a crystal clear 
crescent’, ‘*Tennila’’.66 This certainly suggests the purity, which 
the cursed moon achieved, thanks to the Grace of the Lord. 
*‘Katir matiyam’’,® refers to its effulgent radiance. “‘Polum mati”? ,% 
is the moon driving out darkness by its radiance; it reminds us 
of the phrase, ‘Vai pol” of Nakkirar, in Tirumurukatruppatai.® It 
is this light of a beautiful gem of the crown that the description 
of the moon as “Vanni mati” ,69 and ‘‘ Talal mati”’?° — the fire-like 
moon can be understood. Otherwise, ‘Varni in ‘“‘Vanuimati”’ has 
to be taken as ‘Vanni flower’ and ‘Talal’ in “ Talai mati” as the 
burning of the wasting disease brought on moon’s head by the 
curse of Daksa. Or, it should be referring to the conceit of the 
Indian poets who make the desolate lovers cry against the heat 
of the moon. For otherwise the description, ‘‘T@lal mati’ falsifies 
the other descriptions, ‘“ Tapzdr‘S mati”’,’"1 Tannér mamati’?? or 
"Tan mati’’,7® ‘the cool moon or the moon full of coolness’, and 
**Kulirataru tinkal’74 — ‘the moon that gives out coolness’. 


59. 7: 71: 2. 
60. 7: 63: 9. 
61. - 42-3) 1a 
62. 7: 7: 9. 
63. 7: 56: 2 
64, 7: 40: 3 
65. 7: 70: 2 
66. 7: 40: 9 
67. 7: 77: 8 
68. 7: 1: 11. 
69. 7: 16: 8 
70. 7: 62: 2. 
Vl. 7: 1: 6. 
72. 7: 86: 3 
73. 7: 38: 6 
74, 7: 98: 8 
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IX 


It is to this conceit of the love sickness we must again go for 
explaining the “Nituraiyum nila ven mati’?’?® — ‘the white moon of 
the radiance abiding for a very long time’. But, here also there 
may be a reference to the never fading brilliance of the gem of 
amoon. More than anything else this suggestion of a long life 
here brings out clearly the eternal blessing the moon received — 
the new life in the company of the Lord, the never to end long 
life. This description thus sings the poet’s song of Grace and 
redemption of the Saviour, even as the description “Tamati? 
does. Has not the poet pointed out the very place, where this 
crown of His, the moon was relieved of and saved from the cruel 
enemy of his karma? — “‘Pirai-t tuntamuti-c ceti kol vinai-p pakat 
tivum itam...... Kacci Anékatankavatamé” .7 


x 


The braids of cirrus of the heavens and the crescent therein 
have been suggested as the very reflection of the Lord. The poet 
is captivated by this beauty of the moon within the braid sctting 
it ablaze with light or of the moon on the braid: “‘Pizankum catai 
mélpirai”?® — ‘the crescent on the braid thrown into bold relief”. 
He is enamoured of the beauty of the colour contrast — ‘Pur 
cajat mél ventinkal”’?® — ‘the white resplendent moon on the lustre- 
less braids’. “‘Maficér vén mati cevicatai vaitta mani?®° — the great 
ruby of the ruddy braids adorned with the white moon of the 
cirrus’, if we may add, turned ruddy at dusk — a reflection of 
the braids as it were. The colour contrast of the red braids and 
white moon is repeated often and often — “‘Ceficaiai mél ven 


mati’’81 The idea of bringing together the braids and the moon 
is thus clear.8? 


75. 7: 3:1 

76. 7: 56: 2 

77, 7: 10: 3 

78 7: 4: 2 

79. 7: 14: 7 

80. 7: 15: 3 

81. 7: 40: 11; 7: 90: 5. 
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XI 


The colour scheme brings in the ‘koyrai’ therein.88 The cool 
Ganges glistens and throws a reflection of all the flowers and 
serpents and the juxtaposition of the moon and the Ganges ex- 
plains this peculiar beauty.84 The Ganges is a crown or a laurel 
wreath and so is the moon — ‘‘Mutippatu kankaiyum tinkalum.’® 
The combination of the Ganges and the moon on the crown of the 
Lord has already been explained. when commenting the Gasga- 
dhara form of Siva. 


XII 


The harmony of the Lord has already been explained in that 
connection.86 The divine harmony of loveis still further empha- 
sized by the surprising attachment of the moon to the serpent on 
the crown of the Lord. This is an idea which occurs very often 
in Appar and in our poet. Heis possessed, all to Himself, of that 
one form of the great moon and the serpent sleeping together on 
His crown — ‘‘Mutimél mamatiyum aravum utan tuyilum vativé tam 
utaiyar’’8?, “Valarata piratyum variyaravum utan tuyila vatttarulum 
entai.”’88 The moon does not grow, usually afraid of the serpent, 
but here our Lord makes them, out of His grace, sleep in 
peace together. The Lord of the glorious crescent moon em- 
braces the serpent — ‘“‘Kuru méappirai pampai-t tintu Nampi’’.®° This 
is something unusual — a sign of divine presence and love; for, 
in the ordinary world it is the serpent of a R@hu who rushes at 
the Moon to swallow whereas here on the crown of the Lord the 
erstwhile frightened moon it is that goes to approach, touch and 
fondle the serpent. Both are found in mutual embrace of love — 
“‘Malkiya cefcataimél matiyum aravum utané pulkiya Aranan’’.*” They 
play and interchange their places — “Tanmatiyum pampum tatumaru 
catai.® It is this the kingdom of God come; the New Order — 


83. 7: 10: 4; 7: 27: 6; 7: 40: 3; 7: 53: 5; 7: 53: 1; 7: 77: 8 7; 98; 8. 

84. 7: G: 8; 7: 10: 4: 7: 16: 1: 7: 33: 1; 7: 35: 2; 7: 41: 7; 7; 73:4; 
7: 77: 8; 7: 86: 2; 7: 98: 8B. 

85. 7: 44: 1. 

86. 7: G6: 8, 7: 10: 4; ete. 

87. 7: 23: 1 

88. 7: 38: 3 

89. 7: 63: 9. 

90. 7: 97: 6 

91. 7: 38: 6 
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the unique culture of the Lord — ‘‘Pampinotu patar catat mél mati 
vaitta panpir”? 2? 


In keeping with the tradition of the Homeric simile where 
the poets digress and indulge in descriptions, captivated by his 
own imagination and vision of the thing Artrar describes the 
moon at length. The beautiful white moon appears in the midst 
of the cirrus clouds — “Maficér venmati”’.°3 “Malai nulai matiyam’’™* 
— ‘It is the moon entering the rain-bearing clouds’ — a sight 
which has pleased every child imagining that the moon is playing 
a game of hide and seek with it. 


XII 


The moon has reached the topmost place. It is the great 
moon of the high skies — “Vznnil ma mati’’.*® It approaches the 
topmost heights of human arts of architecture and of the nature’s 
grandeur of a garden. There is the rampart of a wall made cool 
by the overhanging bunches of flowers of the surrounding garden 
of nature, the palaces, the rise within the city wall (unimaginable 
heights according to the conceit of Man); the moon comes on the 
top — ‘“Kontanavum polil cal kulir m@ matil ma@likai mél vantanavum 
mati cér catai ma mutu kunrutaiyay”’.*S He is the over reaching and 
soaring imagination of Man crowned by the moon. This imagi- 
native art appears but a reflection of Divinity with the moon on 
its spreading braids of Heaven. The poet does not say so; his 
words suggest this idea. This is not of the weaving of our own 
imagination. In another place the poet makes the phenomenon 
of the universe standing with the moon on the crown or the 
Heavens, a symbol and a reflection — nay an incarnation of the 
jmner vision of the seers and the reality of the Lord — a symbol 
and an incarnation on this world required for giving a firm grasp 
to the poorer pilgrims to the promised land. ‘You are in their 
eyes; there are those who think of you in their inner thought — 
in their heart of hearts; you enable them to see you to become 
an existence of this earth; so you have placed the moon (on the 
crown)’ — “Kannuliray-k karuttil ummai-k karutuvarkal kinum vannam 
mannuliray matiyam vaittir’’.°’ Here is explained the philosophy of 


92. 7: 46: 3. 
93. 7: 15: 3. 
94. 7: 85: 7. 
95. 7: 75: 6. 
96. 7: 25: 7: 
97, 7: 6: 4 
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beauty and the theory of art representing divinity as incarnating 
in the images and other works of art. 


XIV 


As in other cases of Siva’s feats, here also the final consum- 
mation is the dance of Grace and joy. The Lord moves or changes 
the modes and dances wearing Gaig@ and the crecent—‘“*Piraiyum 
Katkaiyum citi-p peyarntatum perumanar”’.* 


xV 


The poetic epic of the story of moon’s redemption, the artistic 
representation of this form as a dance and an image—all these 
thus have an esoteric meaning—a revelation of Lord’s Grace, and 
therefore Artrar asks, ‘What is the significance of your wearning 
the crescent and why have you done so?’?—‘Pirankum cataimél 
pirat catirru enne??’ 


98. 7: 86: 2. 
99. 7: 4 2. 


CHAPTER V 
RAVANA ANUGRAHA MORTI 
I 


Among the forms conferring Grace, dgamas mention also 
Ravana anugraha mirti. Whilst Ravaya was going in his chariot, 
coursing through air, Mount Kailés stood in his way. Proud 
Ravana began to uproot the mountain and throw it away from his 
path. The trembling of the Mountain terrified Parvati, and Siva 
pressed down the mountain with his toe, crushing Ravana under- 
neath it. He was advised to sing hymns on Siva. His music and 


song pleased the Lord who blessed him with long life and a 
sword. 


If Vaisnavites glorify their Lord as the conqueror of Ravana, 
should not Saivites have a story of Siva vanquishing this Raksasa? 
The defeat of Ravana at the hands of the monkeys was itself, ac- 
cording to Saivites, a result of Wandi’s curse on Ravana when the 
latter insulted Nandi on the Mount Kailas at his advising Ravana 
to go a different way. The very name Ravana—from the root ‘R’ 
to bewail or scream—according to the Saivites, arose out of his 
screaming under the Mountain. They love the story so very much 
that they think that it was Appar who in his previous birth advised 
Ravana to sing the hymns of God and that, therefore, Appar in 
every one of his hymns refers to Ravana. N&pacampantar also, 
sings of this story of Ravana in the 8th verse of each of his hymns 
uniformly—except in a few cases. There can be no doubt that 
this was a very popular story in the age of Tévaram. 


II 


The story is popular in the Tamil country from the days of 
the Caykam work Kalittokai. Inthe Kurincikkali, Kapilar compares, 
an elephant striking its tusk against a ‘Véikai’ tree,) from which 
the tusk cannot be taken out, to the twice five headed king of the 
Raksasas, placing his hands underneath the mountain, trying to lift 
it up with his bent hands shining with shoulderlets, 


failing in his. 
attempt and suffering therefrom, whilst the 


‘Antanan’ of the cool 


i., East Indian kino tree. 
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braided hairs, who bent the bow of Himalayas sat on that high 
mountiain lovingly with Uma: 


“Imayavil vankiya tricatai antanan 
Umaiyamarniu uyarmatai truntanan aka 
Aiyiru talaiyin arakkar koman 

Totipoli tatakkaiyir kilppukut tammalat 
Etukkal cellatu ulappavan pola 

Utupuli uruvéyppap pittu vénkaryat 
Karukkon tatanmutar kuttiya matayanat’’ 


Iil 


No particular form for this mérti is presecribed in the Agamas 
or Silpa $astras. In the sculptures of the age of Ariirar we are 
fortunate to get the representation of this form. There is figure 5, 
in Plate CX XIII of Rea. Rea enumerates the figures found there 
as follows:—‘Siva, Parvati and three attendants, supported on a 
lotus by Brahma’. This is evidently wrong. Brahma is given 
only four hands by Manaséra and other works. Here, there are 
more hands than four; there must be more beneath the chest line 
up to which alone the figure appears. The posture is one of trying, 
to carry something—suggesting Révaza under the mountain. Only 
three faces are visible but others must be beyond the angle of 
vision. In other figures which are admittedly of Ravana, we see 
only three clear faces Parvati is sitting by the side of Siva resting 
her hand firmly on Siva’s thigh. Siva is pressing down his right 
arm, whilst he is catching something up in support. The left leg 
is bent vertically whilst the right leg is hanging and is pressing 
down. 


From the Tripurantakésvara temple in Cojfijivaram comes 
another representation.® Five faces of Ravana are within the angle 
of vision. Ravana is kneeling down and trying to uproot the moun- 
tain with his hands and with all his strength, as is revealed by the 
twists of his body and heads. Siva and Parvati are seated up 
above. Rdavana’s efforts seem to have titled them to the left, for 
he is moving the mountain up and to their left. They are press- 
ing down on their left. Parvati’s body seems to lean towards 
Siva. Ten arms on the right and eight armson theleft are within 
the angle of vision. 


2. Kealittokai, 38. 
3. Plate CIX, Fig. 2 of Rea. 


T. 38 
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Plate CV, Fig. 1, represents Ravana uprooting the mountain. 
Ravana’s three faces alone are visible.2a The effort of Ravana is 
very well brought out. He is kneeling down; a rotary effort is 
attempted. The heads are being crushed and are falling down. 
Rocks are giving way and one is falling down on one of his left 
hands. This is from the Muktévara temple of Cofijivaram. 

Plate LXXIV, Fig. 4 of Rea is from Matangésvara temple, 
Cofijivaram. Ravana is found kneeling down. Five faces are 
visible; six hands on the left and eight on the right are there. We 
see his back. Parvati shows some loss of equilibrium. Siva’s 
elongoted right Jeg is hurriedly pressing down. All these sculp- 
tures bear a family likeness as belonging to one particular school 
of artists. 

Iv 

Arirar’s descriptions may be studied in the light of these 
explanations. Ravana was a Raksasa—‘‘ Arakkan’?.4 He was adaman- 
tine—‘‘Val arakkan’’.5 He was mighty and strong—‘“‘Vali cér arak- 
kan” 6 He was a hero and a warrior—‘“‘ Marakkol arakkan’’.7 But all 
his capacities and strength were used for evil; it was a crime, not 
strength—‘Kurrattizal’.® ‘‘Marakkol arakkan”? mentioned above 
may also mean a sinful and deadly Réksasa. He was like the 
black mountain—‘“‘Karuvarai pol arakkan;® but all the same he 
has a splendour or beauty of his own—“ Técutaiya’’ 10 

He was Ravana—‘“‘fravanay”. He was the lord or king of 
Lanka—“Jlankayar kon’?; “‘Ilankaikkitaivan’’;2 ‘‘Ilankai véntan’?.1 
Lanka was of the great ocean throwing up the breakers. It was 
surrounded on all sides by the ocean which by its very motion 
(of its currents or waves) is circum-ambulating the island—“Kati 
cal ketal ilankai’’.14 It was in the Southern seas-full of waves— 
“Tiraiyinar katal calnta Tennilankai’’35 It is the city full of 


Sa. Plate CXXIII, ibid. 
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very long trunk roads for strong chariots — perhaps opening out 
into all the parts of his universe — ‘‘Tintér, netu viti’’ 16 


This happened once upon a time — **Pantu’’.)? Ravana came 
in the chariot.18 He was in his glories or with the sword — 
**Vanta val arakkan’?2® He was in the prime of his youth like a 
bull — ‘*Ka@lai??.20, He cared for none; he never thought of God 
— “Karutata Arakkan’’.1 He was coming in a chariot, a strongly 
built and fast moving chariot — “‘Katuttavan tér kontoti’.22 When 
his chariot was running, the mountain lay across preventing his 
free fight — “‘Mulanka varai’”’,3 It was the beautiful and resplen- 
dent Kailas — “‘Elil tikal Kailai’’;*4 the good Kailas — “‘Kayilaya 
nan malai”’.*5 He was too full of the pride of Sovereignty — 
“ Mikkirai Eyavan’?®® to notice at first this mountain. His intellect 
worked the wrong way — ‘‘Tuzmati”.2” He thought he had the 
required proud strength — ‘ Mitukkumtu enru’’®® and rushed to 
uproot the mountain — ‘““Otipor verpetuttin’?2® He wanted to 
pluck it out as it were — “‘Parri varaiyai etutta arakkan”’.5° He was 
in the act of raising it, but the poet states he had raised it.31 It 
refers to the attempt and not the achievement. The poet dra- 
matically thus brings out the effort which to the onlookers 
appears to be almost successful. 


Vv 


This gave a shaking to the mountain. The daughter of 
Himavan, was frightened — ‘‘mavav makat afca”? 88 Ardirar deve- 
lops an idea which Appar has imagined in his poetry. 
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The Lady of the pure words and the broad pelvis draped in 
rich cotton was in a sulky mood, full of bouderie. Siva could not 
appease her. Ravana came at the most opportune moment, ae 
though he had been told to come — ‘‘Corpatay vaniw’.4 His 
shaking of the mountain made her suddenly embrace Siva, for- 
getting all her bouderie. 


VI 


The Lord smiled a little. He pressed his foot.85 He touched 
the mountain below with his foot, only with one toe on the 
mountain.®?. Ravana was caught under the mountain and crush- 
ed.58 Mountains of his shoulders were crushed, by the mountain 
or by the dint of the line made by the tip of God’s toe—“ Varai’’ 3 
There are two places in these hymns where the swift movement 
and the sense are suggested by the sound of the words. 


“Parti varaiyai etutta arakkan 
fru muriya viralal atarttan’? 40 
‘‘Marakkol arakkan varaitel varatyal 
Izakkol virarkon irukkam itam’ “1 


Thus was Ravaana attacked. His stength was also crushed.42 
His power was destroyed — “‘4rral alittu’?.48 He was thrown out 
and he fell down with his body mangled — “Poy vilutu citaiya’®.44 


Ravana’s discomfiture is described in greater ‘detail. The ten 
heads were crushed.4® The poet counts the heads leisurely as five 
plus five, perhaps following Kapilar, mentioned above.** In the 
sculptures, we see five faces represented on one side and five 
Suggested on the other side or back side. Alas! what a fate for 
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the crowned heads!*”7 He began to shriek with the twice five 
months of the ten crowned faces.** He screamed under the 
Mount Kailas.4® He moaned at being crushed.* 


The poet indulges in counting the heads and: hands. It is 
only in a few places he says that the heads and hands were crush- 
ed without mentioning their numbers.5! The shoulders were very 
big — “‘Peruntolkal;52 he most often gives their number. The 
twenty round shoulders, God crushed.5® Sometimes he empha- 
sizes the Jarge number of shoulders asreferring to them as ‘many 
shoulders’ perhaps suggesting they are innumerable.®* He speaks 
of the five times four arms.°5 He counts both the ten heads and 


the twenty arms.56 


Ariarar in describing Siva’s attack on Rdvana uses the verbs 
‘truttu? (smashed),*? ‘afarttu’ (crushed — oppressed),®® ‘nerittu’ 
(squeezed),®® ‘irru’ (broke the bones),® ‘cétaittu’ (mangled),™ 
‘alittu (destroyed),® ‘tolaittu’ (removed)® and ‘cerru’ (subdued 


and overcame). 


The poet states that the Lord of the shoulders and ten crowns 
was made to evolve through the three stages of a ‘Péy’,8° or ghost 
ordemon. Perhaps the three stages are: growing big, growing 
small and disappearing in almost death; or, it may mean losing 
the heads, losing the arms and shrieking. Or, the three stages of 
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demonhood may refer to the ‘Péy’, Paritam’ and ‘Patam’ which 
are explained later. 


The heads and hands fell broken — “Irru vi]a’’.6 The sculp- 
ture above described illustrates this.6? The hands were broken; 
the brain matter had come out of all his crowned heads; that was 
how the Lord crushed him down with one toe.§% In the course 
of these descriptions, the poet is himself overpowered by the 
horror and exclaims: ‘He is pitiless — He who broke up the five 
and five heads and twenty shoulders of the Raksasa whom He 
completely crushed’,® 


VII 


If the poet is horrified at this first step, he is inspired by the 
next step. Itis said that Ravaya made a harp or ‘vina’ of 
his hands with the head as the sound box. The representation 
of Ravanésvara Vahana of modern times clearly expresses this idea. 
In Plate CV of Rea, one of the heads fallen on Ravana’s thigh 
may represent the sound box; the upper part of the ‘ziza? the 
hand, isnot there. The poet, however, refers to the Ravana sings 
the Védic songs to the tune of the strings of his hands — “Kai 
narampal véda gitankal patalura’’.?° He sang divine music —~ “Tippiya 
kitanka]”. The Lord heard the sweet music of these songs of 
great ideal or significance — “Kurikol pataliv innicai kéttu’’.22 All 
this was the work of God — ‘‘Patuttavan’’.73 The sinner who had 
to die was given a fresh long lease of life — “alum nal kotuttay’’.”4 
It was fixed at many thousands of years. A chariot was piven; a 
sword was also given by the Lord to Ravana.?® The chariot was 
the ‘Puspaka vimana’ which Ravaga won from Kubéra; but the poet 
makes it a Siva’s gift. The Lord gave him not only the sword 
into his victorious right hand but also the tittle of Ravana 
— one who screamed — which had become famous.%* The 
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screaming is the repentance and the theory of Grace lays much 
store by this repentance. Therefore, this name becomes of great 
importance, God never looks down upon this but saves him and 
gives him a Jong life. He is indeed the munificent Lord. ‘Oh! 
Thou Lord of Uma! Thus you shower your sweet Grace’—“Inn- 
arul ceyta Umapati’’,” exclaims the poet. The foot that crushed, 
worked this wonder. The Lord’ was there bestowing this final 
goal—‘‘Ketipéru ceytiruntan”’.?8 The Lord blessed Ravana”? The 
Lord is no more the pitiless. He melted down into pity at 
Réavana’s song; that is the victory of the Lord, the victory His 
pity.8° The crushing down, in the eyes of Arirar, is no victory. 
‘The Lord is pitless’, the poet said, but understanding the final 
consummation, he hurries to add, ‘He is alone the beautiful’— 


‘*Avaré alakiparé.’® 


This story of the sinner repenting and singing hymns to God 
and becoming the unequalled, inspires ovr poet, a poet and a 
musician himself, singing hymns on God and he confesses this in 
his famous Tiruppunkar hymn.® 
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Part III 
CHAPTER I 
TRIPURANTAKA MURTI 
I 


The story of the burning down of the three castles of the air 
has captivated the imagination of the Tamilians. The concep- 
tion of flying in the air has been dreamt of by generations of men. 
The Tamilians spoke of an ancient Céla king of theirs, adorned 
with beautiful armlets of heroism, conquering the three castles 
hanging in the air and flying through it—‘*Tankeyil erinta totittal 
Cempiyan.”” The epic Manimékhalai refers to the story of the more 
ancient Céla, burying down the castles at the instance of Agastya. 
Purananiru, 33 refers to these hanging castles terrifying the ene- 
mies. Puram., 55 refers to the story of Siva as harassing the three 
castles with a single arrow and bow of the towering mountain fit- 
ted up with the bow-string of a serpent. Cilappatikaram in its 
Valtiukkatai gives the number of these castles as three. Palamoli? 
explains that these were hanging in the air. 


II 


Though the Samhitas of the Vedas do not speak of the Cala, 
they are aware of these three castles, which, as explained in the 
commentary on the Véjasanéyi Samhita of the Krsna Yajur 
Véda,? the asuras built, as a result of their severe austerities to 
counteract the defeat the gods had inflicted on them but unfortu- 
nately, only to be destroyed by Agni. The Satapatha-Brahmana 
speaks of the asuras, the brothers of the gods through their com- 
mon father Prajapati, building the three castles for destroying 
which the jealous Indra, the leader of the Dévas, prepared a thun- 
derbolt with Agni as shaft, Soma as iron, and Visnu as the point, 
This is still further amplified by the Taittiripa Samhita, where the 
three castles are said to be in three different Tising strata of iron 
silver and gold and where it is further stated that Rudra was 
chosen to wield the thunderbolt of an arrow and that the destroyed 


1. Vz, 49, 
2. VI, 2: iii. 
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the castles and drove away the asuras. The purénas still further 
elaborate the story by trying to explain the name Mahéévara. 


The Mahabharata tells us, the three sons of Taraka, who was 
killed by Kartikiya as mentioned in Kumsrasambhava the three 
viz., Tarakaksa, Kamalaksa, and Vidyunmali, were blessed by 
Brahma for their penances, with the power to occupy three castles 
which would be moving at their whims and fancies and becoming 
one, after a thousand years to be destructible thereafter only by 
one single arrow. Probably the asuras thought they could escape 
any error by their flight. Maya built the castles, one of gold in 
heaven, the other of silver in air and the third of iron on earth. 
Indra’s vajra had no effect on them. Brahma said that the single 
arrow which would destroy the castles could be wielded by Maha- 
déva only. Mahadéva obtained one half of their strength from all 
the gods, thereby becoming MahéSvara and Mahadéva. Visnu 
became his arrow, Agni its barb, Yama its feather, Védas his bow, 
Savitri his bow-string and Brahma his charioteer. The castles were 


destroyed. 


In the Mahabharata, it was Prajapati, who advised the Dévas 
to go to Mahéévara, explaining that the latter alone could destroy 
the Tripura, because, by Him the Universe is pervaded, Who 
through particular austerities knows the yoga and the samkhya of 
the atman.8 Mahadéva is stronger than others by these austerities, 
this yoga and samkhya and in addition He has got half the strength 
of every déva, the power they get from sacrifice. This explains 
one stage in the development of Saivism and wherever the word 
Mahddéva or Perumayn is mentioned, it may be taken as a refer- 
ence to this conception of God of gods. 


lII 


This Tripurantaka, the destroyer of the three castles, His form 
became popular in the islands of the Eastern seas. A Sanskrit 
inscription of Champa speaks of Pranava being the bow of Siva, 
Savitri his bow-string, Visuu the arrow, Soma the feather, Agni its 
barb, Gods his chariot, Védas its horses and Ida and Virifica its 


charioteers. 


3. Muir., IV, p. 224. 
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IV 


The Tamil Country which even now cherishes the memory of 
the story of “Tankeyil ezinta Totittel Cempiyan’’ has been speak- 
ing of Viraitanams at least from the times of Tirumilar and Téva- 
ram. The Tamilians have been believing that the eight great 
heroic acts of God Siva including that of the Tripura Dahanam were 
performed within the sacred precincts of Tamil land. This bur- 
ning of the castles took place, according to Tamilian tradition, at 
Tiruvatikai near the railway station Pannurutti.4 


Names of some villages nearly are explained in relation to 
this feat of Siva. We are told that because Vindyaka was not 
worshipped, the axle of the chariot broke down and the place is 
Accirupakkam now known as Accarapakkam. Pérani is the place 
where the army of Dévas stood arranged. 


More particulars are given in the tradition as obtaining in the 
Tamil Country and as embodied in the local stalapuranas. The 
world becomes the chariot, the Védas the horses, the Mount Mére 
the bow and Adigésa the bow-string. It is this tradition that 
Sundarar has in mind in singing of the feats of Siva: As the 
chariot breaks down proving the impotence of the whole world 
and the Dévas, Lord Siva laughs and the radiance of that smile 
reduces the castles to ashes. 


Vv 


The great epic Cilappatikaram enumerates the ancient eleven 
dances of Tamil land. Two of them relate to the burnin 


g of the 
castles—Kotukotti and Pantarankam: : 


“‘Barati yatiya Barathi arankattu-t 
Tiripuram ertya-t tévar vénta 
Erimuka-p pérampu éval kétpa 
Umaiyaval orutiray aka onkiya 
Imaiyavan Gtiya kotukotti atalum 
Térmun ninza Ticaimukan kana-p 
Parati atiya viyanpan tarankamum.?5 


The Dévas were desirous that the three castles should be burnt. 
The big arrow with the marine fire at his point obeyed His 


4. Bina Ragstra 
5. Cilap,, 6: 39-45. 
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command (and burnt them). The demons were burnt to ashes. 
It was now a heap of ashes — the very burning ghat where the 
Bhairavi or Kali went to dance. On the stage of Bhairavi, with 
Uma sharing one part and keeping time with her hands, the God 
of gods in the joy of victory clapped His hands and danced the 
terrible clapping dance. In that chariot, a form assumed by the 
Dévas, were yoked, the four swift galloping horses of Védas and 
there sat Brahma covering his back and tying up the long cloth 
into a turban and holding the whip. Lord Siva danced in the 
form of Bhairavi or Sarasvati, besmearing Himself with ashes. This 
is the explanation that the commentator Atiyarkkunallar gives. 
We have discussed this explanation in the place referring to the 
Kapala dance in another article. In another place in Cilappati- 
karam, Oakkaiyan (dancer) dances ‘Kotticeétam’ — the dance of 
Kotukotti? above mentioned, before the Céra king Cenkuttuvan on 
his victorious return from his northern tour. 


Tirunilai-c cévati cilampuvay pulampavum 
Paritaru cénkaiyir patuparai arppavum 
Cenkan ayiram tirukkurippu arulavum 
Cesicatai centu ticatmukam alampaoum 
Patakam pataiyatu catakam tulanka@tu 
Mékalai olipatu menmulat acaiyatu 
Varkulai Gtatu mantkkulal avildtu 
Umaiyaval orutiza naka onkipa 
Imaiyavan atiya Kotti-c cétam’’.® 


“In His feet where wealth takes for aroot, the anklets began 
to resound; the thousand ruddy eyes expressed the feeling of His 
heart; His fiery'matted hair stretched far and wide, brushed the 
eight faces of the compass. But there was no anxious haste in 
Her (Uma’s) anklet, no fear and motion in Her armlet, no sound! 
in Her girdle, no movement in Her soft bosom, no swing in the 
long pendents of Her ears, no unloosening in Her dark tresses of 
hair. Thus the out-stretched God of gods danced a ‘Kotukoiti’ 
dance with the (calm) ... Uma on one side. This ‘Kotukotsi’ 
dance (Kotti-c cétam), the Cakkatyan dancer or Payaiyir perform- 
ed whilst the king was looking at it from his balcony”’, 


6. Gilap., 28: 67-75. 
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Kalittokai, one of the Cankam anthologies, mentions this Siva’s 
feat of burning the castles both in its invocatory verse and in ie 
first verse. The first verse has not much to say. ‘“‘The desert’, 
it says, “which the hero has to cross, is burning and hot because 
of the spreading forest fire of bamboos, spreading all around, like 
the fire spreading all round the three castles at which Siva sent 
His arrow”: 


“‘Totankarkan. tonriya mutiyavay mutalaka 
Atankatar mitalciya amararvantu irattalin 
Matankalpél cinati mayamcey avunarai-k 
Katantatu munpotu mukkanan miaveyilum 
Utanrakkal mukamépal énkatir terutalin 
Cirarun kanicciyon citavalin avueyil 

Exuper rutirvanapél varaipilan tiyankunar’’.? 


The invocatory verse is much more important; it describes 
the dance mentioned above: 


“You have recited many rare Maniras to the saints, great in 
six lores. You have hidden the clear water within your matted 
hair and you have burnt the wandering castles. Around you stand 
your terrible servants who never know any defeat. You pass 
beyond words and thoughts. You of the sapphire throat and the 
eight arms! Pray, listen to me now! That resounding drum in 
your hand makes many a musical instrument to resonate. The 
numerous visible forms, you make them al) disappear and involve 
in yourself and you dance the dance of cruel clapping. Will She 
of the wide hip, of the raised sides and: creeper-like waist (Parvati) 
give the closing phase of the ‘tala’ correctly? You have won many 
offensive wars. In the joy of that strength, you besmear yourself 
beautifully with the ashes and you dance the white dance of 
Pantarankam. Will that lady of the tresses where hum the bees. 
and of tender shoulders soft like the pillow and beautifully form- 
ed like the bamboo, give you that growing medial duration of the 
tala? —So exclaims one, at the thought of your dance. The lady 
of the jewels of exquisite art keeps the three phases of the tala for 
your dance of destruction. Out of love for us, the wretched things 


7, Koali., First Verse. 
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without love, you have taken a form for saving us — you the 
dancer of these dances of destruction.” 


“‘Arari antanarkku arumarat palapakarntu 
Tétunir cataikkarantu tiripuram timatuttu-k 
Kérimal kurittatanmél cellum katunkali 
Marippor manimitarru enkaipay kélini; 
Patuparai palaviyampa-p palluruvam peyarttuni 
Kotukotti atunkal kétuyar akalalkul 
Kotipurat nucuppinal kontacir taruvale | 
Mantamar palakatantu matukaiyal niraninitu 
Pintarankam atunkat panaiyelil anaimerrol 
Vantarattum kintalal vantikku-t taruvalo | 
(Kolatyuluvai-t tolacaii-k konrait-tar cuvalpurala-t 
Talaiyankai-k kontunt kapalam atunkal 
Mulaiyaninta mutuvalal murpani taruvalo!) 
Enavinku, 

Paniyum takkum cirum enrivai 
Manilai arivai kappa 
Anamil porulemak kamarntanai ati’’® 


Naccinarkkiniyar quotes the following verses in explanation 
of the dance mentioned here: 


“‘Kotti patal tortam ottipya 
Umaiyaval orupé laka orupal 
Imaiya nattat tiraiva naki 
Amaiya vutkum viyappum vilaioum 
Polioum ... porunta nokkiya 
Tokka avunar innuyir ilappa 
Akkalam poliya atinan enpa 
Marratan, 

Viruttam kattar porulotu kitti-p 
Porutta varaum poruntiya patal 
Tiruttaku marapin teyvat tutippé’. 


“The Kottiyatal appears thus: Uma is on one side: The Lord 
of the never opened eye is on another side. It appears as though 
that His looks express frightfulness, wonder, love and beauty. 
The Titans lose their sweet lives and that field becomes beautiful 


8. Kali., Invocatory verse. 
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whilst Lord dances there. The song appropriate for this dance is 
in praise of God, bringing out the import of protection”. 


*Etamar katavul maveyil eivuli-k 
Karukacika-k kotiyotum patatyotum 
Véfuog furuvin vinmicai-p parantanar 
Avvali oliyotum uruvotum tonti-t 
Térmun ninru ticattalai panippa-c 
Cuvaiyum kurippum olivila tonri 
Avaiyavai avvali atinan ata 
Maintarum makalirum tantanilai aliya 
Meyppatu cuvaiyotu kaipyatat matappa-k 
Katiya kaila-k katrena érravan 
Patinilat tiriya-p pantaran kammé’’. 


“The Lord seated on the bull aims his arrow at the three 
castles. At that time, with flags and weapons, they spread out, 
above the skies, in various forms, in many groups. At that time, 
the Lord appears in a frightful form of brightness. He stands on 
the front part ofthe chariot. Interminable sentiments and ideas 
are inspired then and there, whilst He dances. At the sight of 
this dance, the men and women cease to be themselves. They 
are moved by the sentiments expressed by the dance and forget 
their weapons. He dances like the whirlwind of the day of des+ 
truction. He remains unmoved, this Lord of the Bull, when He 
dances this white dance of Pantarankam!”’ 


It will appear therefore, according to Naccinarkkiniyar, that 
‘Kotukotti’ is the dance of final destrution whilst Péytarankam is 
the Tripura dance. This interpretation must be in accordance 
with the tradition prevailing in Naccinarkkiniyar’s time but there 
is a much more ancient tradition preserved in Cilappatikaram as 
already pointed out, where Kotukorti was looked upon as the first 
part of Tirpura dance, a dance performed on the chariot before 
the castles were destroyed whilst Pa#turankam is the final part of 
Tripura dance, the dance on the ashes of castles and Titans. 


Vil 


In view of the variety of forms ot the image which the story 
must have produced, the Amsumadbhéda Agama prescribes, rather 
describes, eight forms. In the first form, the left of Siva is 
bent a little backwards, whilst the right is moving slightly for- 
ward, One right hand is in simhakarana pose at about the height 
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of the navel holding the bow-string in which the arrow is set. The 
bow is held in the left hand, with three bends or with crescent 
form. Another right hand grasps the fazka; the left holds the 
deer; other hands are held in kartari-hasta pose. Siva has jata- 
makuta. On the left is the Dévt. The bow tapers at the ends and 
the arrow is as thick as Siva’s little finger. Uttara kamika Agama 
mentions that there will be makara kundala on the right ear and 
that Siva may have four or two hands and that Siva should be in 
samabhanga pose. 


In the second form Siva’s left foot is kept on the Apasmara. 
In the third, Siva, with his left leg straight, stands, whilst the right 
leg is slightly bent. In the fourth variety perhaps the right foot 
is placed on the Apasmara. In the fifth variety thé palm of the 
front left hand faces up and that of theright hand remains turned 
downwards, grasping the point and tail of the arrow respectively. 
The back right and left hands hold fa#ka and deer or bow respec- 
tively. The legs remain a little bent with no Apasmara. 


In the sixth, as opposed to the four arms of the five varieties, 
there are eight arms holding the arrow, parasu, khadga, vajra on 
the right, and vismaya and kataka poses, the bow and the shield 
on the left hands. Siva is graceful and beautiful in His atibhanga 
pose with Dévi to His left. 


In the seventh, His arms are ten, carrying bana, cakra, Sila, 
tanka, vajra in the right hands, dhanus, sankha, khétaka, vismaya 
pose and sici pose in the left hands. 


In the eigth form, Siva is driving in a chariot with the right 
leg slightly raised resting on a part of the chariot and the left leg 
being planted in its middle. There is a mukula, the kotifict of 
Tamil literature, the prop in the form of lotus bud. It is tied up 
with a rope. Brahma, the driver, is seated in the middle of the 
lotus with a bamboo stick in the one right hand and a kamandalu 
in the other, whilst padma pasa and kundika are held in His left 
hands. Below the mukula, the white bull is standing, which is no 
other than Visnu getting down from the arrow to restore equili- 
brium to the chariot now giving way under the feet of Siva. The 
chariot is shown as sailing in the air. 

The plate XXXIII (6) of Rea, gives a representation of this. 


It is the left leg that is kept in front. Siva has the right leg bent 
forwards. The left arms‘are kept in vismaya and kataka poses. The 
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right hands hold a torch, a sici pose and possibly a parasu. The 
driver is Brahma. There are two horses visible, There is a sit- 
ting bull on a resting pole. This does not tally with any one of 
the eight forms, if the details are taken as authoritative, though 
it is clear it corresponds roughly to the eighth variety. 


Probably plate LV (1) of Rea also represents the Tripura fight 
with the three asuras on the lower panel and Parvati by His side. 
The bow is visible. There is an imperial umbrella. Parvati is 
there on the left. This may be compared with the Tripurantake 
form of Cidambaram given as Fig. 90, in South Indian Gods and 
Goddesses, where also the asuras are represented in the lower 
panel, from which alone we conclude, it is Tripurantaka form 
though in addition, the arrow shows fire at its tip. 


Plate No. LIII of Rea is described thus: ‘‘The shirine at the 
North-west corner of the vimana, has, in the back interior panel, 
an eight-armed Siva, seated on a chariot, drawn by two horses; 
the heads of the horses and front of the vehicle are shown towards 
the front, with a wheel on each side”.® This evidently represents 
that part of the story, where, when the whole mechanism of the 
Dévas broke down, Siva laughed and the castles were reduced to 
ashes. In the face of the Siva image, the smile is very expres- 
sive. The upper row of teeth is visible. He is holding the post 
of the chariot with His back right arm, ‘There is something like 
a cinmudra in his front left hand saci and vismaya poses in the 
right hands whilst one arm is hanging down. He is sitting with 
the front right leg bent up vertically, whilst the left is bent hori- 
zontally, Tripurantaka has become so popular that a temple was 
built in Cofijivaram in the Rajasimha style and pictures of this 
temple are found in ea’s work.?? 


VIL 


The Tripura dance has thus become famous and popular from 
the Carkam age—from the age of Kalittokai to the age of Cilap- 
patikaram. The Agamas describe Tripura Tandava: “The dance 
of Siva with sixteen arms and as many symbols having Gauriand 
Skanda on the left and right sides respectively, receives the name 
Tripura Tandava”’** Ina note itis added: ‘The Silparatna says 

9. p. 41. 


10. Plate XX and Plates CIX to CXIV. 
10a. South Indian Gods and Goddesses, Pp. &. 
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that Skanda stands, on the same side as Gauri, holding her by 
the hand and shows fear, love and wonder in his face’? — senti- 
ments which are mentioned in the verse quoted by Naccinarkkini- 
yar, though the commentator does not refer to Skanda. A more 
detailed description is given following the Agama by Gopinatha 
Rao. He calls it the sixth variety which is however connected 
with the fifth. In the fifth form of the dance, the right leg is to 
be lifted straight up to the crown of the head and the left leg, 
somewhat bent, rests upon the Apasméara purusa. Siva in this as- 
pect has eight arms; in three out of the four right hands are to 
be seen the Sala pasa and damaru, while the last one should be kept 
in the abhaya pose; one of the left hands is to be held cross-wise, 
from left to right in the gajahasta pose and the three other hands 
are to carry the kapala, the vessel of fire and a bell. This is 
Kilika Tandaua to a certain extent, according to Krishna Sastri.42 
If the lifted leg is to be seen, we must go to the ‘Laldtatilaka’ 
mode of dance of Siva represented in the Kailasanatha temple. 
Passing on to the next variety, what corresponds to the Tripura 
dance, Gopinatha Rao writes, ‘In the sixth variety of dance, the 
legs of the figure of Siva should be as in the case of the fith 
variety described above; but Siva is to be represented here as 
having sixteen arms; one of the right hands is required to be held 
in the abhaya pose and the remaining right ones to carry the 
damaru, vajra, Sula, pisa, tanka, danga (danda-hasta?) and a snake; 
or, abhaya, Sila, pasa, khadga, damaru, dhavaja (or pataka-hasta?), 
vétala and the séct pose. One of the left arms should be held in 
the gaja-hasta pose, being held across the body from left to right, 
while the remaining ones carrying either Agni, mithuna,! valaya 
(quoit), banner (pataka hasta), ghania, khéfaka and kapdla; or agni, 
gajahasta, khétaka, the vismaya pose, ghanta, kaptl@ kkadga and the 
sict pose. To the left of the dancing Siva, should be standing, 
His consort, carrying in her left arm Skanda and keeping her 
hands in the afijali pose while the child Skanda should, out of 
fear at the sight of the ecstatic dance of his father, be catching 
hold of the breast and abdomen of his mother, the Dévi. On the 
face of the Dévi the emotions of fear and wonder and yet a 
friendly feeling should be brought out by skilful artist”. Gopi- 
natha Rao refers to an image from Tenkdsi as illustrating the 


ll. See his figure 53 from Nallir and Plate LXVII in the Hindu Icono- 


graphy. . , 
12. A double-headed instrument like the vajra? 


T. 40 
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mode.%* Jn view of the variety of ways in which the poses of the 
hands and the weapons are arranged, emphasis should not be laid 
on this arrangement. Kalittokai clearly mentions only eight arms; 
that must be an earlier tradition. The Catura dance of Nallar 
which gives the nearest approach to the Kélika dance does not 
give the ‘lalatatilaka’ pose or raising up the leg. Under these 
circumstances, one may have to look out for some other distin- 
guishing mark In these dances the person or persons accom- 
panying the dance seem to be very important. In the Tripura 
Taydava, both Gauri and Skanda are to be represented either 


standing on the left and right respectively or both standing on 
the left. 


Ix 


If we search for such a representation of a dance of Siva in 
the sculptures of the Tévaram age, the only store house of such 
images as these, is the great Kailasanatha Temple; for the other 
old temples which might have contained the representation of 
divine forms, in stucco, having been constructed of wood or brick 
should have decayed and disappeared to be replaced by the stone 
temples built in their places by the Célas and other subsequent 
rulers of this country. That is the reason for our referring to the 
Kailasanatha temple of Cofijivaram in almost all cases. 


Our search is successful this time. Plate XLIX represents a 
window in the East end of the Ardhamandapam of this temple, 
Here is Siva dancing in the kufcita pose. What is important is 
that Gauri is on the left and Skanda is on the right turning away 
in fright as required in the descriptions. On the panel 19 from 
the East end of the west side of the court is another representa- 
tion given as fig. 2,in plate XL. This has ten arms, the right 
hands holding a serpent, a drum, a valaya, Sieyasta pose with the 
palm turned upwards and a gajahkasta pose; of the left hands one 
is stretched straight up to the crown; the order is holding some- 
thing which is not there; the third is holding the parasu; the fourth 
palm is held up open and the fifth is in the khatakamu 


kha pose 
with the palm turned upwards. 


There is a garland, armlets, 
wristlets and anklets. This representation is found in the four 


cells forming part of garbagraha, two on the northern wall and 
two on the southern wall and two more on the same walls in the 


13. Plate LX, 
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same line with the mélavigraha on either side, all of them facing 
East. 


Plate LI gives the one in the panel first to right of the back 
central shrine. Gopinatha Rao in writing about this says, ‘‘This 
is of a kind of dance, which it is not easy to identify with any one 
of the hundred and eight standard modes of dance enumerated 
in the Nétyasastra. In this sculpture Siva is seen assuming in the 
middle of his dance, a posture similar to the alidhdsana.¥4 


Dr. Minakshi identifies this with the kudicita mode of dance 
described in the Na@tyasdstra.® She explains:1° “In adopting this 
mode — the right leg and the right arm should be bent and the 
lett leg and left arm should be raised aloft’’ (perhaps this is the 
meaning to be given to the raising of the leg on the Tripura 
dance as well). She continues to describe its popularity in the 
age of Rajasimha and his son Mahéndra by referring to the sculp- 
tures already noticed by us: One of the many sculptures depict- 
ing this pose is found behind the garbagrha of Rajasimhésvarva grham. 
This is in perfect agreement with the description of kufcita pose 
just observed. 


“Tn this illustration, Siva has eight hands. In the uppermost 
right hand He holds the tail of a snake, in the next the damaru. 
The third hand is bent and the palm is characterised by an abhaya 
hasta which is not quite easy to identify: The last is held in the 
aficita pose. The uppermost left hand carries a burning faggot, 
the second is in the patdkahasta, the third in tripatéka pose and the 
last is lifted up straight, the palm touching the top of the jatd- 
makuta. The trigala and the paragu are depicted separately as dis- 
tinguishing emblems. The entire sculpture is set up on a padma- 
pitha, Below Siva, three ganas are seen dancing gleefuly. In the 
niche to the left of Siva, Parvati is gracefully seated. Below, the 
second niche is the couchant bull. On the right of Siva, there is 
a dancing figure, whilc below it, there are two gazas playing on 
the lute and the flute.”’ This agrees with the reading of the sculp- 
ture by Gopinatha Raoas above given. We have connected this 
with Tripura dahanam. The number three of the figures in the 
lower panel, LI-Rea, said to be ganas is important. May we not 


14. p. 269. 

15. Ch. IV, Verse 113: Tandava Laksana, by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy 
Naidu, p. 34, p. 130 and p. 98. 

16, Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas, p. 285, 
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identify them with the three asuras of the Tripura? The verse quoted 
by Naccinarkkiniyar as describing this dance states that the Lord 
dances so quickly taking different poses signifying different rasas 
of the dance, forgetting the war and their weapons and resonating 
as it were, with the dance of the Lord. No wonder God when He 
came to bless them made two of them dvarapalas, always attending 
His dance and His music, whilst the third became one of the inner 
conclaves of the dance party, a drummer. On the left is Gauri 
and on the right, one wonders whether the dancing figure is 
Subrahmanya turning away his face from the Lord’s dance. 


Mahéndravarmésvaragrham contains a magnificent sculpture of 
this on the southern wall of its antarala. Here is a misrepresenta- 
tion of this by Rea? “In the interior of the porch on the right 
side is a row of the hamsas or the sacred geese; over these, is a 
large kneeling figure with eight hands; the symbols on the right 
side are a chaurie, noose and others broken and covered with 
plaster; in two of the left hands are two balls probably represen- 
ting lime fruits”. Dr. Minaksi describes it correctly. All the 
features characterising this particular mode (kuficita) have been 
brought out with marked precision. Additional factors which 
contribute towards rendering the sculpture more attractive and 
graceful are ornaments and flowing loin cloth which have been 
worked out neatly. There is a garland, armlets and wristlets, 
cilampu round the ankles and other ornaments. The hands are 
held in proper poses, one holding the ptsa, another the faggot 
(torch, which Rea has taken for a chaurie) and a third the tail of 
a three headed serpent. Siva is depicted in the act of catching 
two balls which have been thrown up. In a note, she suggests, 
these may be ‘ammanais’ and adds, “It isa popular display of skill 
by dancers to throw up plates, dishes, pots, ammavais and then 
catch them after accomplishing subsidiary tests”. We have notic~ 
ed a valaya.18 ‘He seems to have first thrown up the balls and 
then assumed the necessary pose. One of his hands is held in the 
pataka pose preparatory to catching the falling ball between the 
thumb and the fore-finger held close to the other fingers. The 


other ball is meant to be caught by his palm which is held in the 
requisite pose’’ 


17, p. 27, 


18, Fig. 2 of Plate XL of Rea, 


Probably intended to be thrown up and 
caught. 
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The description suggests that it is one of the many states of 
the dance, at least to the extent of catching the balls. Gopi- 
natha Rao speaks of Siva suddenly assuming in the middle of a 
dance this posture. The verse quoted by Naccinarkkiniyar makes 
this quite clear; it is a dance of varying modes and postures inspir- 
ing varying rasas in the minds of the enemies including the wives 
and children of the asuras. Sundarar also refers to the wives and 
sons of these asuras in his poem.%® To captivate the minds of 
them He danced—if so the valaya or ammatai or the balls or 
kalanku thrown up and caught may be easily understood. 


x 


There are 74 references to this story in the poems of Arirars 
The demons became great by blessings from Brahma and the poet 
refers to them as —~ “‘Varankal petrulal valarakkar’’.° They were 
three in number. Their castles are described in varied terms. 
In almost all the places, their number is given as three: that seems 
to be an important description. They go together as helping each 
other—‘Tunai cey mummatil’’ 22 They form a fortress—‘‘Aran’?,* 
with fortified walls, “Aatil’’,* all built of stone, “‘Cilaiyar matt’? ,® 
the strong fortification rises very high, ‘“‘Uyarum vallaranam’? 2° 
They are full of deceit, ‘‘Vanca matil’’;*" they are the very embodi- 
ment of deceit, “Eyilar pakkam’’;?8 they are perfect and complete, 
“Murral ar Tiripuram’;®® they are in the sky, “Vana matil’’,3° 
hanging in the mid air, “‘Antarattu eyil’’;3°a they wonder and come 
“Tirivana mummatil’?;3!1 they are flying castles “‘Mitotum tiripu- 


19. 7: 57: 5. 

20. 7: 61: 9. 

Qi. 7: 55: 8: 7; 66: 5; 7: 70: 3. 
22. 7: 73: 5. 

23. 7: 62: 5. 

24. 7: 7; 5; 7: 22: 6; 7: 64: 2. 
25° 7: 22: 6. 

26. 7: 62: 5. 

27. 7: 7: 5. 

28. 7: 86: 6. 

29, 7: 62: 1. 

30 7: 97: 9. 

30a, 7: 14: 5. 

31. 7: 22: 8. 
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ram’? they are shining and resplendent, “ Poli’’,28 clean and pure, 
**Valiya’’,®4 colourful, ‘Er ar’’®> and beautiful, ‘Sundara’’.%8 


XI 


Arurar’s short and pithy descriptions of the demons are very 
suggestive. They do not think of god, “Eynar’?;3? or ponder over 
“‘Karutalar” 28 They are wicked libertines, ‘*Tarttar’?.3® They are 
“Vaticar”*° the most deceitful, full of strategy revelling in war, 
“Porar” 4 splitting themselves away from the good, from the 
Dévas or Siva, “Vintavar® and destroying and creating havoc, 
“Cerravar” 48 who will never come near the good people, associate 
or be in communion with them, “Kurukdr’’ 44 °*Kyurukatavar’’ 46 
** Maruvar’’ 46 “ Viravar’’ 47 ““Mévalar’.48 It is true these terms will 
mean merely enemies but in the poetry of our saint, one must give 
these words their full significance. In their arrogance, the titans 
slight and speak ill of all others, *‘Tkaluntakatyor’’ 4° They are so 
overbearing that they submit to none, “Atankalar’?.80 They never 
consider that they should embrace God’s feet at the opportune 
moment, worship Him and become great, ‘‘Pulliyitam tolutuytum 
ennatavar’’.§1 They are violent and obstinate, ‘* Markkar’’ == who 
will never get reformed, “Tiruntata val avunar’,®® They were 
revelling in their hatred and enmity, ‘‘ Telaikkum tevvar’? 4 


Being 

32. 7: 69: 6. 
33. 7: 47: 9. 
34. 7: 61:9 
35. 7: 24: 10. 
36 7: 22: 4,—Cf. Er elil translated as ripalavanya. 
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39. 7: 76: 3 
40. 7: 64: 2 
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42, 7: 20: 2. 
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slaves of passion, they have no fore-thought, “Mus ninaryar’’ 56 
The basis of all this evil is that they do not know the truth, 
°¢ Unardar’? 56 


XII 


These demons, united together, are flying in their castles, des- 
troying people and Dévas, ““Cerru mitotum tirupuram’’ ,®" “Tirivana 
mummatil” 8 §*Tiriyum muppuram’?,° ““Tiriyum puram’’.°° Life 
becomes impossible for the Dévas in this Universe and Visnu and 
Brahma, their leaders, with all their followers go and beg Siva 
to remove their danger, “Nirpanum kamalattil iruppanum mutala 
Niraintu amarar Kuraintirappa’’.“1 The Dévas come to do all the 
menial service, ‘‘Kurréval ceyya’’,8? Siva takes ‘this to heart, 
**Kuraintirappa nit aintaruit’’s®3 and thinks of removing the suffer- 
ings of the Dévas, ‘‘Imaiporkal itar katiyum karuttar’’.*4 All the 
Dévas, take part in the war that follows, by becoming the bow 
and the charioteer etc., and this probably is what the poet means 
when he says, ‘“‘Kurréval ceyya’’.® 


The great Méru becomes the bow, the great serpent ‘‘ Vacuki”” 
becomes the bow-string,® and the fire bocomes the “Ampu’— 
arrow.®? In another hymn,® he adds “Agni” becomes “Kanai”, 
Visnu becomes the “‘Pakali”. [n another poem, he makes use of 
the chiasmus figure and sings, ‘‘Mal varai ari ampak korravil’’® 
thus making Visnu the ‘“Ampu’’, and mountain the bow. In 
another hymn,” ‘-Kamai’’ is ‘‘Agnz”’, the serpent isthe bowstring 
and the stone (mountain), the bow. 
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“Kanai” is the arrow-head’ and “Pekali’’ is the foot of an 
arrow.72 


The Védas become the horses,”? ‘‘Véda-p puravi-t tér’? Maha- 
visnu, as already been referred to, becomes the bull to re- 
establish the equilibrium of the chariot.74 


Arirar also makes mention of this bull in connection with 
the burning of the castles. In 7:61: 3 and 7:71: 7, he makes it 
clear that this bull is the ruddy eyed Mahavisnu. The last 
reference combines this feat along with the presence of Parvati. 
It has already been noted that in Siva’s dance at the time of 
‘Tripura Dahanam’, Parvati also takes part as one keeping the 
time for the dance. Hymn No. 74, verse 10 makes this clear. 


XIIE 


After all this elaborate preparation, the actual destruction is 
effected in the twinkling of an eye. The Tamilians, from the time 
of Tolkappiyar,”* have been denoting an instant of time as a snap 
of the fingers or as the twinkling of an eye. Arirar makes use of 
both the ideas, “Noti???? and “‘Jmai’?8 in describing the instantane- 
ous destruction of the three castels. All the three castles are burnt 
together before this final destruction comes. 


The poet describes graphically the various stages of the war 
through his suggestive words. The three castles came opposing 
him, “Varu muppurankal’® Then they acted in unison, helping 
each other, “‘Tunai cei mummatil’’.®° It looks as though defeat 
was imminent and the poet describes God making them run away 
or fly away.®! The castles came down with a crash, “Itt pata’? 82 
They were burnt; they were made a feast to fire;®3 and the great 


71. Cintamani, 90. 
72. Pinkalantai. 


73, 7: 88: 5 
74, 07:77: 7 
75. 7: 42:6 
76. Tol., 7. 
77, 7: 4: 9; 7: 44: 1 
78. 7: 9: 4. 
79. 7:9 1 
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fire made great feast of the three castles, ‘*Eriyunna’’®4 The castles, 
the demons, their wives and children were burnt.® Finally they 
were reduced to mere ashes, “‘Poti’’.86 It is on this heap of white 
ashes Siva danced and it is because of this His dance came to be 
known as ‘White dance’ or ‘Pantarankam’’. 


It has already been noted that the boon the demons received 
was that their castles should be aimed at only once by one single 
arrow and the poet in his hymn 38, verse 9 refers to this fulfilment 
of the boon by emphasising the point that only one arrow was 
released. 


There are two vesions of this destruction: one, that it was 
brought about by the arrow sent by Siva; the other, that all the 
mechanisms of the Dévés failing at the last moment, Siva smiled 
at their incompetence and the very ray of the radiant smile burnt 
the castles to ashes. It would appear as though our poet in almost 
all the places is referring to the first version. But they may be 
all taken as auxiliary to the final destruction by Siva’s smile, 
which our poet describes in two important places. He does it in 
the opening hymn itself,8? immediately after his first vision of 
God. In the Tiruvaiyéru hymn again, he refers to this destructive 
smile of Siva.®8 


It is this great feat which has established the title of Maha- 
déva and Mahésvara to Siva, and Sundarar rhetorically interro- 
gates, “‘Umakkaretir Emperuman’?—‘Who is your equal ?’8 in 
describing this feat. 


IXV 


Arirar is not so much interested in describing the destruc- 
tive activity. What the other Purdyas describe as “Samharamartis” 
are to Sundarar the various forms of Siva blessing the sinners and 
the down-trodden, after reforming them all. In hymn 6, verse 1, 
he says, “You burnt the castles ; you were ferocious with them; 
but that day you showered your grace on the demons’’.* 


84. 7: 1: 6. 

85. 7: 57: 5. 

86. 7: 10: 8; 7: 27: 3; 7: 52: 3. 
87, 7:1: 6. 

88. 7: 77: 6. 

89. 7: 9: 4 


90. See 7: 70: 3 also. 
T. 41 
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In the famous “Tiruvaviuturai hymn’’,*t where he confesses 
that the puranic stories inspired him to see God, he states: “You 
burnt the three castles altogether and the three pondered over 
your greatness and took refuge in you and you made them rule 
the world of gold or svarga. Having learnt this fame of yours, 
I have come to you”. He refers to this showering of His grace 
at the same time when the castles were burnt in hymn No. 70, 
verse 3. He describes this grace of Sivain a more detailed manner 
in another verse.%* “Of the three demons saved by the Saviour, 
our God, at the time of the burning of the castles and after their 
taking refuge in Him, two became the guards at the palace door 
or temple door of Siva’..4 The Dvé@rapalakas of the Pallava age 
as given in Pallava Architecture by Rea and Longhurst clearly 
bring out the cruel aspect of these demons. The third demon was 
given the duty of playing upon the drum whenever the Lord 
dance at the burning ghat in the company of Parvati perhaps he 
was a soul more culturally evolved and interested in dance and 
music. 


xXxV 


The mythology is a special vehicle for mystic thoughts. Tiru- 
milar’s explanation,® has become a classic and it is his poem that 
has once for all settle the problem of mythology in Hindu Religion 
and Philosophy. The direct meaning of these stories is for folks 
and children who also in time learn and realise the truth. 


“Appant ceficatai ati purdtanan 
Muppuram certanan enparkal mitarkat 
Muppuram Gvatu mummala kariyam 
Appuram eitamai yar arivaré!” 


“Fools say, ‘The very old ancient Man of ruddy braided 
hair adorned with water, destroyed the three castles!” The three 
castles are the combined effect of the three ‘malas, (Egotism’ 
Karma and Maya). Who knows the destruction of these castles?,’> 
Sundarar also feels that these stories have an esoteric meaning. 
He asks, ‘What is this setting fire to the castles?°?.98 


91. H: 66. 

92. 7: 66: 5. 

93. 7: 55: 8. 

94. 7: 55: 8. 

95. Tirumantiram, 343, 
96, 7: 99: 8: 


Cuapter II 
DAKSARI 


I 


Next to the legend of the three castles, which has established 
the title of Mahadéva to Siva, the legend of Daksa’s sacrifice throws 
light on the slow and steady growth of Saivism in India. Tiruvun- 
tiydr in Tiruvdcakam, because of this importance refers at length 
to these two legends emphasizing the most dramatic situations 
therein. 


This conflict of Siva with- Daksa throws a flood of. light on 
verious references in Tévaram. It is, therefore, best to trace the 
history of this story, as a sort of ready reference. We may con- 
veniently summarize what we know of Rudra mythology from the 
Védas following Keith 1 


First, for his appearance, Rudra has braided hair, beautiful 
lips, firm limbs; he is brown and multiform, radiant (Suci) bright 
as Sun or gold — the Asura of heaven — wearing gold ornaments 
and sitting on a chariot seat. His belly is blue, his back red, his 
neck blue; he has mouth and teeth;? he is copper coloured and 
red with blue-black neck though the throat is white. Heis cloth- 
ed in a skin, and dwells in the mountain. Coming to his formida- 
ble character, we find, he, as an archer, wields the lightning and 
thunderbolt but with no onslaughts on demons; though this ruddy 
boar of heaven is destructive and terrible, unassailable and there- 
withal a young unaging ruler and father of the world, therefore 
wise, beneficent, bountiful, easily invoked and auspicious (Siva) 
full of healing remedies. He drinks with the mad muni, poison, 
from a cup, with dishevelled hair. In spite of these many passages 
deprecate his wrath and pray that his shafts — his cow- and- 
man-slaying weapons — may not fall upon the worshipper and 
his family and wealth. He is the Father of Maruts, the Raudriyas 
and is Tryambaka (having three sisters or mothers) a reference to 
the three divisions of the Universe, and he is Agni. 


1. pp. 142-150 
2. AY, XV. 17, 8: XI, 2.6. 
3. V.S., XVI, 7, 51, 2-4. 
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By the time of the Brihmanas, he is one of the two great gods, 
Siva and Visuu. He is there the lord of the cattle with a prescrib- 
ed offering to save the cattle; for, he is the patron of robbers, 
highwaymen, cheats and swindlers followed by wide mouthed 
howling dogs, swallowing unchewed, their prey, and he is said to 
attack with fever, cough and poison. 


Agni, Pasupati, Bhiva, Sarva, Mahandéva, Iéana and Ugradéva 
are the forms of Agni. Ambika is the sister, later the mother of 
Rudra. Uma, Haimavatt or Parvati is his wife Even gods are 
afraid of him; his origin is traced to the evil deed of Prajapati con- 
sorting with his own daughter; the gods in their anger make up 
this most appalling of beings piercing Prajapati. According to 
Aitaréga Brahmana, Prajaipati is Mrgasira, is Rudra, the Mrga- 
vyadha; Prajapati’s daughter is the constellation Rohini; and the 
arrow is, the Zs Tirkanda in the sky. He appears once as a black 
being, claiming all that is over there, on the sacrifice as his own 
which claim, Nabhanedistha’s father admits. In the ritual he is 
marked out emphatically from the gods; and at the end of a sac- 
rifice a handful of strew or at the end of a meal what is left over, 
is offered. His abode is in the north and not in the east where 
reside other gods. Snakes are conceived as his servants. Rudra 
was left behind when the Dévas went to heaven. 


The tendency to generalize his operations, credits him with 
the activity in almost every aspect of nature — mountains, woods, 
paths and streams receiving offerings in manifold places on varied 
occasions (snake infested places, mount of manure, waters, roads 
and trees), so much so, cowherds and maidens get a glimpse of 
him whilst drawing water in lonely haunts — a deliberate ten- 
dency to see in him a god with a comprehensive control over all 
nature. A formula must be altered in order to avoid the direct 
mention of his name. In Sééra literature he is called Hara, Mrda, 
Siva and Sankara. 


After discussing the various theories about Rudra, Keith con- 
cludes: ‘“‘What is obvious is that the great god absorbs, as other 
great gods have done, a mass of Sondergotter, though in the Sata- 
rudriya form we have priestly extending and amplifying Sonder- 
gotter in the best manner of the Roman Indigitamenta. It is 
probably to syncretism, ‘again, ‘that we owe the connexion of 


4. Taittiriya Aranyaka. 
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Rudra with thieves, robbers, and highwaymen, whose patron he 
seems to have been, and from whom, therefore, he is expected 
to protect his votaries, and we need not press the suggestion that 
he was regarded himself as tricky, or connect this aspect with the 
uncertain character of the lightning. Nor, in the Védie texts 
does he ever become a snake god; his connection with snakes is 
only incipient and it becomes much more marked in the epic, 
showing us clearly the process of identification in its advance. 
On the other hand, it is probable that some of his characteristics 
in the later Védic period come from a god of death; this may pri- 
marily be due to identification with Sarva and Bhava, and it is 
suggested in his connexion with birds of evil omen and howling 
dogs; for such birds and dogs are closely connected with Yama as 


a god of the dead. 


II 


Whatever might be the historical fact, what counts in the 
history of religion is how that fact came to be looked upon by 
the later ages. The word Rudra is explained by Séyana as follows: 
“Rud” means suffering or sin etc., which causes suffering. ‘“‘Thou 
art the God so called who drives this away.’ *‘Siva”’ is explained 
by Sabdhakalpadruma as one who attenuates asubha or sin, tracing 
it from the root ‘So’, to attenuate. ‘‘Rudra’’ is, therefore equated 
with “‘Siva”’. The destruction effected by Rudra is destruction of 
Sin. There is no malevolence but punishment. He thus becomes 
the embodiment of propriety. Since in the eyes of the wor- 
shipper, respect was due only to the performer of the greatest 
number of sacrifices, Rudra, the respectful, was. called Upavita.® 
Punishment and dispensation of justice are the duties of kings and 
Rudra is King Bhava. Nothing escapes his thousand eyes. He is 
associated with the muni in the Rg Véda and késins in the Atharva 
Véda — the long haired muni — a mortal becoming godlike — 
thanks to his austerities; perhaps the munis are the followers of 
the path of Bhakti and Yoga,’ and the knowledge of the imperis- 
hable man. A story in the Kausiteki Brakmana® confirms this sug- 


gestion. 


Commentary on 2. V. II, 1: 6. 
Upavita is worn by the performer of the sacrifice. 


Cf. Saivism in South India, by Narayana Aiyas, p. 13. 
VII, 4, Note. 


DBuHa 
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ote = 
‘i It is stated therein that a golden bird flew up to Késin Dar- 
bhya. who had sat down, not being consecrated (i.e., not having 
gone through the ceremonies needed to entitle one to perform the 
sacrific), The bird said, “Thou hast not been consecrated; I 
know the consecration; let me tefl it to thee; I have sacrificed 
once; I am afraid of it perishing; thou dost know the imperisha- 
bleness of that which once has been offered; it, do thou (tell) 
me.’ Toe Brahmana proceeds thus: ‘He said, yes”, They two 
discussed together ...... He said, “the bodies are consecrated by 
that sacrifice; but the man is consecrated indeed whose gods 
within are consecrated.” ...... Now the imperishableness of what 
has once been offered is faith; he who sacrifices with faith, his 
sacrifice perishes not. Imperishableness is the waters, both those 
which are in these worlds, and those which are about the self. 
He, who, knowing, “In me there is imperishableness; sacrifices, 
his sacrifice perishes not. This imperishableness of what has once 
been offered Késin Darbhya proclaimed to the golden bird’’,9 
Many of these followers of Siva, because of their disapproval 
of Védic rites came to be called Vratyas, who however were glori- 
fied in Atharva Veda. Here begins the cosmopolitanism or free- 
dom from castes of Saivism, caring more for the salvation of the 
off scourings of society! — prodigal sons of God. Coming to the 
Upanisads we pass from the ancient Brhkad Aranya 
the Védic gods,!2 and the sacrificial rites 
ing no such emphasis on these gods, and Taittiriya mentioning 
their names only in its invocatory verse, Aitaré ya and Kausitaka to 
Kéna, which gives a story of their ignorance. Brahma appeared 
before the Dévas in the form of a wonderful being. Ignorant of 
Brahman, Agni, Vayu and Indra tried their skill with ‘It? only 
to accept defeat. Brahman disappeared and Uma Haimavati 
appeared to explain that It was Brahman. Gods were no more 
to be dreaded by the Atmajfianis of tapas, sraddha and santa and 
viraga. Mundaka Upanisad, adumberates the theory “‘Avanaruiale 
avar ta] vananki’*\® ‘He is to be obtained only by the one whom 


9. Keith, Rg. Véda Brahmanas, Pp. 385-6, quoted from 14 ivism i 
South India by Narayana Aiyar. P. 14, Saivism in 


10. Whitney, A.V., Pp. 778-79, 

ll. Whitney, 4.V., p. 769. 

12. T. 4, 11-17. 

13. Kana, IV. 

14. III; 2.3, 

15, Tiruvacakam-Civapuranam—-i: 18 
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He chooses; to such a one, that Atman reveals His own 
person. Katha Upanisad speaks of God’s prasida. Svééasvatara is 
still more clear: ‘“Tapah prabhavat déva prasddica brahmé ha svété- 
Svataro thé vidvan—“By the greatness of austerity and by the 
God’s Grace the wise Svétasvaiara in proper manner declared 
Brahman’. Svét@Svatara is thc name of a Guru. Guru Sisya 
paramapara thus commences. The Upanisad speaks of the Lord of 
Kala, Soabhava, Niyaia releasing from fetters of the two unborn 
as the knowing Lord and the unknowing individual. It thus brings 
about the harmony of Bhakti and Fane. It identifies the well- 
known Rudra with the unknowable Brahman. 


Saivite sects multiply, not at all in a desirable way, as is 
referred to in Maitri Upanisad® ‘Verily, the source of the net 
of delusion (Méha) is the fact of the association of one who is 
worthy of heaven with those who are not. Now, there are those 
who are continually living upon handicraft; moreover, there are 
others who are twin-beggers, who perform the sacrfices for the 
unworthy, who are disciples of Sadras and who though Sadras: 
know the scriptures. And moreover, there are others who are 
rogues, who wear ther hair in a twisted knot. And moreover 
there are others who falsely wear the red robe, ear-rings and 
skulls. with these one should not associate”. This Upanisad 
has Vaisnavite leanings;!’ thus starting the age-long eonflict be- 
tween Saivism and Vaisnavism, though this Upanisad stands for 
the harmony of Yrimértis and the three paths of Karma, Bhakti 
and Jianam and identifies Bharga of Gayatri with Rudra. 


III 

As thé conflict against Saivites of Siva had already started, the 
significance of Mahddéva burning the three castles is clear indeed. 
Daksa’s sacrifice may be studied a little more closely from this 
point of view. The story is told in the Santi Parva of Maha Bha- 
rata: Daksa performed a sacrifice, attended by all gods except 
Rudra, who was not invited. The conversation between Daksa 
glorifying Visau and Dadici glorifying Siva reveals this conflict.1® 

Daksa: We have many Rudras, armed with tridents and wear- 
ing spirally-braided hair, who occupy eleven places, I know not 
Mahésvara. 


16. WII, 8. 
17. V, 2; VIN, 3. 
18. Muir, [V, 374 &. 
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Dadici: This is a pre-concerted plan of all the gods that 
Mahddéva has not been invited. Since I perceive Saskara, and 
no other deity, to be supreme, therefore, this sacrifice of Daksa 
shall not be prosperous. 


Daksa: I offer to the Lord of sacrifice (Visvu.), in a golden 
Vessel, this entire oblation purified by rites and by texts, the 
share of the incomparable Visnu. He is the Lord, the all- 
pervading god of the sacrificial fire. 


Davi, the wife of Siva feels the insult and Siva creates Vira- 
bhadra who goes and destroys the sacrifice when Daksa praises 
Mahddéva and completes the sacrifice. 


IV 


The story as told in the Bhigavata Purana! brings out this 
rivalry very clearly. When Daksa came to the sarifice, all stood 
up except Brahma and Mahadéva. Daksa addressed at this inso- 
lence of Siva, ‘,Hear me, ye Brahman Rsis, with gods and Agnis, 
while I, neither from ignorance nor from passion, describe what 
is the practice of virtuous persons. But this shameless being 
(Siva) detracts from the reputation of the guardians of the world 
(Prajapati), he, by whom, stubborn as he is, the course pursued 
by the good is transgressed. He assumed the position of my disci- 
ple, inasmuch as, like a virtuous person, in the face of the Brah- 
mans and of fire, he took the hand of my daughter. This monkey- 
eyed (god) after having taken the hand of (my) fawn-eyed 
(daughter), has not even by word shown suitable respect to me 
whom he ought to have risen and saluted. Though unwilling, I 
yet gave my daughter to this impure and proud abélisher of rites 
and demolisher of barriers, like the word of the Véda to a Sidra. 
He roams about in dreadful cemeteries, attended by hosts of ghosts 
and spirits, like a mad man, naked with dishevelled hair, laughing, 
weeping, bathed in the ashes of funeral Piles, wearing garland of 
dead men’s skulls, and ornaments of human bones, 
be Siva (auspicious), but in reality ASiva (inauspicious), insanes 
the lord of Praémathas and Bhitas, beings whose nature is essen 
tially darkness. To this wicked-hearted lord of the infuriate, whose 
purity has perished, I have, alas, given my virtuous daughter, at 
the instigation of Brahma’’. He follows up this speech by a curse, 
“Let this Bkava (Siva) lowest of the gods, never, at the worship 


pretending to 


19 . IV, Chapters 2-7, 
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of the gods, receive any portion along with the gods, Indra, 
Upéndra (Visnu) and others.’? Then he departed. This action 
roused the fury of Nandigvara, the chief follower of Siva. He cursed 
in return: ‘‘May the ignorant being, who, from regard to this 
mortal (Daksa), and considering (Siva) as distinct (from the sup- 
reme spirit), hates the deity who does not return hatred, be averse 
to truth. Devoted to domestic life in which frauds are prevalent, 
let him from a desire of vulgar passions, practise the round of 
ceremonies, with an understanding degraded by Védic prescrip- 
tions. Forgetting the nature of the soul, with a mind which con 
templates other things, let Daksa, brutal, be excessively devoted 
to women, and have speedily the face of a goat. Let this stupid 
being, who has a conceit of knowledge, and all those who follow 
this contemner of Sarva (Siva), continue to exist in this world in 
ceremonial ignorance. Let the enemies of Hara (Siva) whose 
minds are disturbed by the strong spirituous odour and the ex- 
citement of the flowery words of the Véda, become deluded. Let 
those Brahmans, eating all sorts of food, professing knowledge and 
practising austerities and ceremonies (merely) for subsistence, 
delighting in riches and in corporeal and sensual enjoyments, 
wander about as beggars”: This curse rouses the anger of Bargu 
who delivers in his turn the following curse: ‘‘Let those who prac- 
tise the rites of Bhava and ali their followers be heretics and op- 
ponents of the true scriptures. Having lost their purity, deluded 
in understanding, wearing matted hair, and ashes and bones, let 
them undergo the initiation of Siva, in which spirituous liquor is 
the deity. Since ye revile the Véda (Brahma) and the Bréhmanas, 
the barriers by which men are restrained, ye have embraced 
heresy. For this (Véda) is the auspicious (Siva), enternal path of 
the virtuous, follow the heresy in which your god is the king of 
the goblins.?? This was a curse by a Brahman, which could not 
be avoided, and so, according to the story, Siva went away with 
his followers and Daksa and the other Prajapatis celebrated fora 
thousand years the sacrifiice in which Visnu was the object of 
adoration.2° It was this humiliation and disgrace of Siva that ap- 
parently made Daksa neglect Siva, when he invited all the gods 
to sacrifice which he individually celebrated. 


20. Muir, 1V, 382. 
T. 42 
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The story of the sacrifice, as narrated here, differs from the 
Mahabharata account, and since this account throws some light 
upon the development of Saivism in that remote period, it may be 
taken notice of. Sati (Uma) requests her husband to permit her 
to go to the sacrifice performed by Daksa. Siva warns her that 
she would be insulted. In spite of this warning, she goes and is 
slighted by her father. Remonstrating in vain with Daksa to 
change his attitude towards Siva, she gives up the ghost. Siva’s 
followers, who had accompanied Sati, were prevented by a mantra 
of Bhrgu from destroying the sacrifice. They returned to narrate 
the tale to Siva, who, in his wrath, created out of a lock of his 
hair a terrible spirit who led Siva’s followers to the scene of sacri 
fice and destroyed it. The story is, that later, Siva himself went 
to the place, plucked out the beard of Bhrgu, who was pouring ob- 
lations into the fire, tore out the eyes of Bhaga and knocked out. 


the teeth of Pusan, for all these had been partisans of Daksa. 
Daksa’s head was cut off. 


VI 


The Vardhapurana gives a different version. Rudra born of 
Brahma’s anger was asked in vain to create beings, whereupon, 
Brahma created Daksa and six other Prajapatis, who begot Indra 
and other children, who in their turn performed sacrifices to please 
Daksa. Inactive Rudra, hearing of their voices, bestirred himself 
into activity and became angry with the creation effected by 
others, the fiery anger shooting up in the form of demons rushing 


against Dévas. Daksa prayed to Rudra to appease himself and gave 
Gauri in marriage. 


Vil 


Karma Purina story gives a third version. Daksa paying a 
visit to Siva, his father-in-law was not pleased with the respect 
shown. When Siva’s wife Sati went to her father Daksa’s house, 
Daksa reviled Siva and abused Sati. At this insult, she burnt 
herself to death but was born as Haimavati or Parvati. Siva 
hearing the death of Sati cursed Daksa to be born as a Ksa 


triya 
Pracheti committing incest with his own daughter. This Pra 


cheti 


21. Nardyana Aiyar's Saivism in South India—pp. 65-67. 
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performed a yéga at Garigadvara but refused any offerings to Siva. 
Dadici alone remonstrated and cursed all those present to become 
heterodox and prayed to Siva. At the request of Parvati, Siva 
created Virabhadra with thousand heads, eyes and arms resem- 
bling in the brightness “‘vafavamukhigni’ having side tusks, carry- 
ing gaukha, cakra and bow and besmeared with ashes. Parvati 
created Bhadrakali. The sacrifice was destroyed. He plucked out 
the tooth of Sérya, putting out his eyes. Hands and tongue of 
Agni were cut off. Indra’s arm, lifted to strike, remained stiff. 
Candra was crushed by the toe. Garuda fled for life. Daksa came 
to his senses and prayed. 


Vill 


The story prevalent in South India is given at length in the 
Tamil Kanta Purina, Otksakéntam, with some variation. 


The image of Virabhadra is described in the Kéaranaégama 
The terrific image indicating anger has four arms carrying sword, 
shield, bow and arrow, three eyes, fire emitting ja/a, side tusks, 
garlands of bells and skulls and scorpions; a yajadpavita of serpents, 
beautiful anklets, pair of sandals and short drawers. 


Sri Tattvanidhi replaced the shield by a club which along with 
the bow is said to be on the right, whilst the rest are held in the 
left arms. This speaks of Bhadrakdli by his side, whilst Daksa 
with a goat’s head and afijal pose is on the right. 


Paficaratrigama, gives him sword, arrow, bow and club. 
Silparaina give him eight hands and makes him ride on a ‘vétala’, 
surrounded by ganas. Silpasangraha mentions three varieties: 
Sattvic, tmasic and rajasic forms with two, four and eight arms 
respectively. Seated figures represent yéga vira; standing figures, 
bhoga vira; walking figures, véravira. 


In Tanjore, a panel shows Siva putting the head into the fire 


whilst a woman (the wife of Daksa) and the priest with the ladle 
run away.”8 


22. Gods and goddesses, Fig. 100. 
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Ix 


Coming to the sculpture of Arirar’s age,®* pl. XXXVI of Rea 
represents this story. This is Rea’s description of panel No. 18, 
in the Kailasanatha Temple: “‘Siva kills a double headed Réksasa 
with his trident. A figure on Siva’s left — midway up the panel 
— has a tiger’s legs and probably represent Vyagrapada. On the 
upper portion of the panel, Siva is seen seated with his wife Par- 
vati, soaring through the sky.’24 There is no two headed asura, 
known to my-thology. The figures are all Dévas. The Dévas are 
running for their iife, some holding their hands in afijali pose; 
some have fallen down, probably, Daksa and Yajfia. Theserpent 
Yajnépavita, the anklets, wristlets and armlets, the flowing cloth, 
the necklace, the girdle of serpent, the dishevelled back portion 
of the ja¢a dancing up and down in two halves, the ring-like ear 
ornament of the right ear and a bell-like pendant ear-ring on the 
left ear are all there. There are four arms: the right back is hold- 
ing the trident; the right front is held up as though supporting 
something, The left front arm is held in catura pose; the back 
left arm is not clear. 


Every heroic act of Siva was in ancient times shown as a 
drama and as a dance. Perhaps to witness this dance, Pataijalé 
and Vyaghrapada had also come. Siva and Parvati on the bull 
had come on the scene at the end, as described in Kantapuranam. 


xX 


The speech of Daksa as quoted from the Bhagavata Purina 
and as found in Tamil Kantapuranam breathes fire against Siva. 
It is this vituperation against Siva and Parvati, that comes to the 
mind of Arirar, as it did to Campantar.% Daksa had no regard 
for Siva or his daughter “Péna munivan,?°26 Daksa had not 
honoured Siva — ‘“‘Palikkum peruntakkan;?7 not honouring Siva, 
he had refused offerings to Him — ‘* Kontatutal puriyé varu Takkan 
peruvéivi’®8 — in the great sacrifice of Daksa. The puranas describe 
the sacrifice in glowing terms where all the Davas were assembled, 


23. Fig. 1 of Rea. 


24 P. 32. 

25. Gamp. 1: 20: 3. 
26. 7: 93: 9, 

27. 7: 9: 7, 


28. 7: 82: 9. 
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Arurar calls it again and again ‘Peru véii’? —‘the great sacrifice,’®® 
The people who attended this sacrifice were all great Dévas — 
«Peruntévar.’®) There came there innumerable Dévas — ‘Pala 


Dévar.”?3» 


The performer of this sacrifice is again referred to as great— 
“ Peruntahkan.’3? He was full of all that should bless man — 
wealth, knowledge and perhaps pride etc. — ‘‘Nirampiya Takkan 8 
He was a Rsi, being the veritable Prajapati — ‘“‘Munivan4 He 
was one who never thinks of the Lord — ‘‘Karutatavar.”85 Ararar 
describes the sacriice by the Tamil term ‘Vélvi?** and by the 
Sanskrit term ‘Eccam’,3? a corruption of ‘Yajfa’, the last term 
suggesting a slur on it by its association with the word in Tamil 
‘eccam’. Daksa does not know any propriety — “‘Perlimai ouru 
ariyata Takkan,*® where Ararar uses ‘Perrimai’ in the sense in which 
‘perri’ is used in Nalatiyar,9° ‘Perri pilaiya torunatat yar”? The im- 
portant events of the puranic episode are suggested by these des- 
criptive titles of Daksia. It was this intoxiation of spiritual 
power, knowledge and wealth that sent Daksa on the path of 
arrogance and unrighteous acts. This brought down its own re- 
tribution. The whole programme of his sacrifice went to pieces— 
“<Utaittay vélvi tanat.’*49 The whole sacrifice failed to achieve its 
greatness; God saw to it that it ended in disrepute — “© Méanamat 
ceytan 1 


The Lord made the sacrifice without any intervening space 
there, heaping up and huddling all the Dévas together — WNiran- 
taram ceyta.’42 The whole field of sacrifice was clearly packed 
up with their remains. In this, the Lord had no obstruction, he 
was free from enemies, dangers or any nuisance whatsoever — 


29, 7: 61: 9; 7: 88: 9; 7: 93: 9. 


30. 7: 16: 6 
31. 7: 9: 7. 
32, 7: 9: 7 

33. 7: 61: 9 
34. 7: 93: 9 
35. 7: 97: 5 
36. 7: 93: 9 
37. 7: 9: 7. 
38. 7: 16: 6 
39. V. 343 

40. 7: 23: 8 
41. 7: 93: 9. 
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“‘Nirantaram ceyta nitkantakan.” ‘Nirantaram’ is however interpret- 
ed as destruction by the Tamil Lexicon. The Dévas tried to run 
away for their lives: the Lord made them flee — “Amrimaiyarai 
iritta Nambi.”** He enjoyed kicking the Dévas and making them 
roll on the ground — “‘Jmaipavarai uruntota utait-tukantu.’* They 
had done the dangerous act of eating away the offerings of 
Daksa’s sacrifice and it looked as though the Lord rolled them, so 
that they might vomit the poison.“ The idea of kicking and 
making them roll suggests that the Lord played the game of balls 
or ‘centu’?. The sound of the verse echoes the sense — “*Kontatutal 
puriya varu Takkaw peru véloi centatutal purintian??4? The Lord first 
drove all the Dévas by shouting and uttering threats — ‘Pala 
dévaraiyum telittittu.”*8 They ran pell mell huddling together as 
explained above. Their organs were mangled and cut away. 
‘The great gods lost their heads, shoulders, teeth, hands and eyes 
along with their greatness.”#® The poet gives further particulars 
of this destruction. The god, whose shoulders were worsted and 
broken was Indra.5° The proud Sun it was, who lost his eyes®a 
and his teeth.5! Daksa and the Yajia Purusa \ost their heads whilst 
Agni lost his hands according to Tiruvacakam, though Arirar does 
not give these details. The moon was rubbed away by the Lord’s 
toe and all his rays were shattered.52 The sacrifice was comple- 
tely destroyed.53 This was all an act of Grace,54 making them 
gorge out the poison. The Poet exclaims, “The Lord has con- 
quered the Dévas in the sacrifice.”55 Is it not the import of the 
whole story? 


XI 


Though the references seem to know of the tradition preserv- 
ed in Karmapurana and Tamil Kantapurana, they suggest as in Vara- 


43. 7: 61:9 

44. 7: 63: 6 

45. 7: 97:5 

46. 7: 97: 5 

47, 7: 82: 9 

48. 7: 9:7 

49. 7: 16: 6. 

50. 7: 16: 2; 7: 17: 5. 
50a. 7: 17: 5, 

51L. 7: 26: 3. 

52. 7:16: 6, 

53. 7: 53: 9, 

54. 7: 9:7; 16: 6. 
55. 7: 45: 5. 
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hapurana, that Siva himself did this heroic act. The term Vira- 
bhadra is never used, Nétacampantar even speaks of the cutting 
of Sarasvati’s nose, which is ascribed in the Puranas to Bhadra- 
kali,5 to Siva himself. The worship of Virabkadra and other awe 
inspiring forms came into South India, thanks to the Northern 
influence; In Ciruttontar Puranam, this Mahabhairava is said to 
have come from the North.5? But these awe inspiring forms are 
not often met with in South Indian Temples. Virabhadra cult with 
its Tantric elaborations became prominent in later times so as to 
deserve a ‘Parani’, the Takka Yaka-p parani, from the pen of 
Ottakkiattar the court poet and teacher of the Saivite Colas, Kulét- 
tunga II, Rajaraja IJ and Rajadhi Raja [I of the 12th century. 
Even after this though the temples and images of Virabhadra are 
very common in the Telugu and Kannada countries, such images 
and temples are very rare in Tamil land. In the age of Tév@ram, 
probably this cult has not developed in the Tamil country. Like 
the burning away of the three castles, the supperssion of Daksa’s 
sacrifice is attributed to Siva Himself directly. The Sanskrit 
Lexicon Amarakésa also directly calls Siva, the destroyer of the 
Sacrifice, Kratu-dhvamsin. 


XII 


The poet is conscious that there is here an esotcric significance 
He asks ‘“‘What is the gracious act of destroying the organs of the 
Déovas in Daksa? Sacrifice?’’5® 

Tirumilar speaks of this 7irumantiram,™® 

“Kolaiyir pilaitta pirack patiyai-t 
Talaiyai-t tatintittu-t tinanki ittu 
Nilaiyula kukkivan véntumet renni-t 
Talaiyat yarinititu-c canticey tine”. 

“The Lord cut away the head of Daksa Prajdpati, who was 
guilty of murder (as causing the death of Satz) and offered it to 
the sacrificial fire. The Lord thought that he was required for 
this world wherein stands fire (where reigns the Law of conser- 
vation of matter and energy). He cut the goat’s head and fixed it 
on to Daksa’?—a wonderful way of converting the proud murderer 
into a meek lamb. Thus the heroic act is a symbol of God’s Grace. 


56. 3: 118: 5. 
57. Ciruttontar Purfnam, 40. 
58. 7: 9: 7. 


59. V. 340. 
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Tirumilar further explains this in Tirumantiram,® where his 
idea seems to be that the inner principle always with us in this 
sacrifificial pit of a body seems to be hostile as long as we are up 
against the law, but when we get submerged and take refuge in 
Him, He saves us from all obstacles. “Even those who have 
realized clearly like the Dévas, may get confused but you do not 
get confused. Daksa is dead; God showed His displeasure and 
then showed His Grace, This is the unsullied message given there 
for us, that, itis He who is to be reached when we become tender 
and loving.’’62 


“Telintar kalankinum nakalan katé 
Alintan kataivaten ati-p piranat 
Vilinta natutakkan véliviyat viya-c 


5? 


Culintan karulceyta tuymoli yané. 


60. VV. 353 to 361, 
61. Ibid., V. 360. 
62. Ibid., V. 361. 


Cuapter III 
KAMANTAKA MOURTI 
I 


The story of Kama or Manmata going to kindle the passion 
of love in Siva and meeting his death in that attempt is very 
popular in India. Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava has made this 
episode immortal. In the Tamil country, Kacciappar’s Kanta 
puranam gives the same story at great length. But this purdyam 
is later than Tévaram. 


II 


The Buddhists speak of Mara and Kama conquered by Bud- 
dha, and Manimékalai praises Buddha’s feat as “ Maranai vellum 
vira’’1, Kamarkatanta Véma’’.2 Siva in his form of a _yogi or jaani, 
or Buddha, burns to ashes Mara — this time it is Cupid: he is the 
son of Visnu. After the destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice, Siva’s 
consort, in the form of Daksa’s daughter, gives up that form in 
disgust. She is born again as the daughter of Himavan or the 
god of Himalayas. Siva, in the forests of the Himalayas, remains 
an ascetic yogi, initiating the great Rsis in that mystic art. The 
daughter of the Mountain went to perform Tapas for winning 
the hand of Siva. The demon Taraka, according to Kumérasam- 
bhava and the Lisiga purana, but Téraka, Simhamukhasara and Sara- 
padma according to the Tamil Kantapurinam, should be killed if the 
universe were to be saved. This can be done only by the son of 
Siva. How is the child to be born if the yogt of a Siva and the 
daughter of Himavan do not come together? The impatient Devas 
request the Lord of erotic passions, Kaéma, to aim at Siva his 
flower arrows, which usually kindle the passions in the hearts of 
flower arrows, which usually kindle the passions in the hearts of 
Dévas and men. Knowing the danger, he protests, but ultimately 
yields to their entreaties. Darkness or night is his elephant; the 
fish is his flag; the parrot is his horse; the zephyr is his chariot; 
the spring is his ally. Rati or Loveis his consort; the moon is his 


1. XI, 1. 61. 
2. Vi, 1. 77. 


T. 43 
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royal umbrella; the cuckoo is his trumpet; the sea is his drum; 
the sugar-cane is his bow; bees are bow-string and five flowers are 
his arrows (the flowers are: lotus, afoka, mango, jasmine and blue 
lily, producing the unmattam, matanam, méhanam, santapam and vasi~ 
karanam respectively according to Tivakaram in Tamil; whilst 
Karanagama however gives the names of the arrows as T4pini, 
Dahani, Visvambhini, Visvamardini and Méddini). It will be seen all 
these paraphernalia of Cupid are notorious for kindling thoughts 
of Love. When Kama aimed his blooming arrows, Siva opened 
his eye of the forehead and Cupid was burnt to ashes. Rati was 
promised by the Lord that her husband would become alive, but 
only be visible to her. Campantar refers to this boon. 


III 


The cult of Cupid or Kama was popular in the Tamil land. 
‘There was a temple near the mouth of Kaviri.t Cilappatikaram 
speaks of this festival of victorious bow of Cupid occurring in the 
month of Pankuni. His five arrows are alsoknown.® The spring 
is spoken of as Gupid’s prince, having jurisdiction over all the 
living beings of the world. The Chapter VIII,® therein isa glorifi- 
cation of Cupid and as such is an interesting exposition of this 
cult: “The king Mara of great fame reigns supreme alike in 
Madura, Urantai, Vafici and Pukar’’. 


This is explained by Atiyarkkunallar. Kama’s chariot is the 
zephyr; his horse is the parrot; his elephant is the evening twi- 
light; his army is the womenfolk. Therefore, Cupid’s chariot is 
under the protection of Pandya of Madura; his horse under the 
Cola of Urantai; his elephant under the Céra of Vafici whilst he 
himself along with his army remains at Pukar. 7 


“Cupid’s friend Spring has come. This information is brought 
by the envoy, Zephyr. ‘The army (women) of this Lord of the 
victorious flag of makara will get itself ready in its beautiful 
forms’. — so proclaimed the trumpet bearer of a cuckoo — these 
words of the envoy’: Thus begins this chapter before describing 
the forlorn Matavi writing her famous love letter to Kévalan 
describing the suffering of her solitude. 

3. 1: 66: 3. 

4. Cilap., 9: 60. 
5. Cilap., 28: 43. 
6. Vénirkatai. 
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A further development—a sublimation of this idea of Kama 
may also be noted. As Keith observes: There is a real affinity 
between the process by which Buddhi and Ahankara are deemed 
to produce the world of experience and older myths of Prajapati 
and his desire, Kama as playing their parts in the creation of the 
world, while still further back we have the picture of Purusa as 
at once the material and spiritual source of the world’’.? These 
form the rudiments of the Samkhya Philosophy which has been 
adopted in a way by Saivism. Kama is said to be born in the 
form of Pradyumna, which is one of the three or four ‘uyithas’ or 
divine manifestations of Visnu. This particular manifestation is 
referred in the Caxkam Anthology —Paripital as ‘Paccai?.® When 
this is remembered, Arirar’s statement, that Kama was burnt by 
Siva in the very presence of Visnu assumes a greater importance. 


In this connection, the Védic conception of Kama, which is 
equivalent to the Tamil word ‘Vé/’ may be studied for understand 
ing the growth and development of this idea in the religion and 
philosophy of India. Keith writes, “In the Atharva Véda is found 
the conception of Kama, ‘desire’ or love. He is described as the 
first to be born and he has arrows which pierced all hearts. He is 
not, however, as far as appears from the scanty notices we have 
of him a god primarily of human love though that side of his 
character may have existed from the first or have been attributed 
soon to him. In his cosmic aspect which is in accordance with the 
theosophic tone of the Atharva Véda, the one in which he is des-~ 
cribed in it, he is probably derived from the mention of Kama in 
one of the most important cosmogonic hymns of the Rg Véda as 
the first seed of mind regarded also as cosmic. It is not until the 
later literature in the last strata of the epic that we meet with the 
Indian Cupid with his arrows, who is described as the disturber 
of the hearts of men whom he vexes with pangs of love.’”® 


Vv 


The conquest of Kama is one of the eight acts of Siva’s her- 
oism as remembered and cherished in the Tamil Country. The 


7. Religion and Philosophy of the Védas and Upanigads, p. 542. 
8. 3: 82. 
9. Religion and Philosophy of the /édas and Upanigads, p. 210. 
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Tamilian tradition is that this act took place at Kurukkai in the 
Tanjore Disirict. It is, therefore, called Kurukkai Veratta@nam. Appar 
refers to this Verattinam and Tirumilar also in his usual way 
gives his mystic interpretation of this story. He mentions this as 
the last of the heroic acts of Siva. 


VI 


According to the Agamas, the form of this Kamari,!° is exactly 
like that of Yoga Daksin@marti with the addition of Manmata scul- 
ptured as fallen down with his bow and arrows on the left hand 
and on the'right hand respectively accompanied by Rati and 
Vasanta, Campantar refers to the Yogic form as Kamari.4 The 
Parva kérandgama assigns four arms and three eyes and a terrific 
look, one arm carrying a snake, the other arm aksamala, the third 
and the fourth being kept in the patakahasta pose and saci pose 
respectively. The Kamari is found sculptured on one of the pillars 
near the tank in the Ekamparéévara temple in Conjivaram but it 
is very modern. Daksinaémérti form is separately discussed by us. 


VII 


The Pallava architecture of the 7th century as embodied in 
the Kailasanatha temple at Conjivaram, has many panels describ 
ing the various episodes of this story. The following descriptions 
seem to refer to the representations of Parvati’s Tapas.?2 “Return- 
ing along the South wall, the space between the south-east cor- 
ner recess and No. 4 cell, has Parvati, seated under a banyan 
tree; one large and two small elephants are on the left side. A 
Yogi sits with his knees bound on the back of a large animal. A 
female attendant is on the right”25 Between 7 and 8: “Parvati is 
seated under a tree; a deer is on her left and two are underneath; 
a bird, probably a peacock is on a branch of the tree; a female 
attendant is on her right’. Similarly we have between 9 and 10 
between 10 and 11, 12 and 13, 13 and 14, and 15 and 16. The 
scheme adopted seems to be this: the cells portray Siva’s acts 
whilst recesses between the cells portray Parvati’s or Sakti’s acts. 


10. The destroyer of Kama. 
11. 3: 103: 2. 
12. Rea., p. 30. 


13. Perhaps this represents the story of Siva appearing to Parvati in the form 
of an old man—R¢. 
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There are various forms of Daksindmarti. Rea speaks of a 
few of such forms, preaching war to his disciples seated in the 
opposite panel.14 Siva is said to have eight hands, the upper and 
left supporting an elephant’s skin over his head, in his right arm 
carrying a drum, a club and a trident, whilst one of the left touches 
his crown, the other holds what Rea calls a noose which probably 
is Aksamala and the lowest is empty. Possibly this is Kamari. 


Vily 


Ararar uses the beautiful compound Xamekdpa, one who is 
infuriated against Kama. .Arirar mentions the names ‘Kaman’, 
‘Maranar’.1®6 The Tamil word is ‘Vé’ (desire and therefore the 
Lord of passions) and Arirar uses the compound “‘Kamavel’’!” and 
“Vélaliya kamay’’!8 (Kama, the lord of erotic passions). His bow 
of sugar-cane is referred to by Arirar.1*. So are the arrows of 
flowers;2° these are fragrant,?! they are full of honey. He gives 
the number as given in many places.% 


Why Kama came is also explained. “You assumed a great 
form of penance. The Dévas begged of him. He came to destroy 
this penance.%* He came very near erasing the well established 
great penance and meditation. He was very haugty.® Siva’s 
eye was opened;*6 only the very end of the eye opened.®” The eye 
had become completely reddencd.*® It was a beautiful eye of 
red.2° It was a mere twinkling of the eye ‘Jmaitta’’®° It was an 
eye of fire, the eye on the forehead—‘“Kannutal’®! and ““Naya- 


14. P. 26: p. 28 
15. 7: 2: 9. 

16. 7: 57: 5, 

17. 7: 6: 2. 

18. 7: 2: 9. 

19. 7: 9: 4; 7: 16: 9. \ 

20. 7: 9: 4; 7: 10: 1; 7: 16: 9; 7: 51:°2; 7: 53: 4. 
21. 7: 9: 4. 

22. 7: 33: 4. 

23° 7: 10: 1; 7: 51: 2; 7: 53: 4. 

24. 7: 6; 2. 

25. 7: 99:7&9 

26. 7: 6: 2. 

27. 7: 9: 4. 

28. 7: 75: 9 

29, 7: 51: 2 

30. 7: 94: 8. 

31. 7: 89: 6. 
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natit”’ 32 “Kan alal’ 88 The fire of the eye burnt his body.*4 He is 
thus the very fire unto Cupid.> Here comes a beautiful idea. Siva 
is engaged in a great penance and this burning of the passions is 
a great sacrifice. It is a great sea of ‘Homa’ or sacrifice.3® In that 
fire Siva danced.*? This was done in the presence of the very 
father of Kama, that great Visnu.*8 “What a victory! Like the 
paper doll burnt retaining its form only to be wafted away by 
any small puff of breath, Cupid remained only to be dissolved 
into air by the breath of Rati”. That is how Kalidasa describes 
the final dissolution of Kama. Arirar suggests the very same idea 
when he speaks of Siva making the body of Kama become burnt 


and shattered—“Kamandakam kalaintan”. Kama lay there a heap of 
ashes,3° 


IX 


Reference has been already made to Tirumilar’s Tirumanti- 
ram. The esoteric meaning of this mythological story lies on the 
very surface; it is the conquest of the passions, 


“Trunta matattat icaipa irutti 

Porunti ilinka valiyatu pokkit 

Tiruntiya kaman ceyalalit tankan 
Aruntava yokam kotukkai amarntaté??,40 


‘This mind is made to co-operate and to be in communion. 
It is sent through the path of Liga (or, it is made ta get away 
from the phallic way). The action of Cupid is destroyed. The 
great meditation of rare penance becomes established at Kuru 
kkai”, Ariirar also feels that story connotes a great mystic truth. 
He does not express it himself but asks of God, “What is the 
import ? What is the significance of this victory of Staring at 
Kama?”’™ Why was he baked to be reduced to ashes???48 


32, 7: 53: 4, 
33. 7: 45: 3. 
34. 7. 16: 9. 
35. 7: 70: 1, 
36. 7: 94: 8. 
87) 7: 10: 1 

38, 7:6: 2. 


39. 7: 9: 4; 7: 53: 4; 7: 57: 5: 7: 94: 8; 7: 99: 7; 7: 99: 9, 
40, Tirumantiram, V. 346, 


CHapTer IV 
GAJAHA MURTI 


I 


In Cilappatikaram, there is a description of Durg@, whom the 
hunters worship in the deserts. That is curious inasmuch as the 
description seems to be that of Siva, transferred wholesale to 
Durga, the Sakti of Siva, evidently because of the identity of Siva 
and Sakti, roughly the static and the dynamic aspects of God- 
head: 

“*Matiyin ventotu ciium cenni 
Nutal kilittu vilitta imatya natiattu-p 
Pavaia vayect tavalaval nakaicct 
Nawicuntu karutta kanti vencinattu 
Aravunan pitti netumalai valaittél 
Tulaieyir rurakak kaccutai mulaicci 
Valaiyutaik kaiytr cila ménti 
Kariyin urivat portianan kakiya 
Ariyin urivat mékalai patti 
(Cilampun kalalum pulampum cirati 
Valampatu korrattu vayval korravat 
Frantu uérovruvil ttrantatol avunan 
Talaimicai ninta taiyal)”?.* 


“On her crown she adorns herself with the white blade of 
Tearing the forehead as it were, looks out for once 
the never opening eye. The mouth is the very coral. Her smile 
is of white radiance. Her throat has become black with the 
poison drunk. Fitting up the furious snake as the bow-string, she 
bends the huge mountain of a bow. She wears the serpents as 
her breast band. She holds up the trident in her bangled hand. 
She covers herself with the skin of the elephant; the lion-skin is 
her girdle thereon. (The anklets, and the victorious and heroic 
sign of a leg-ring, jingle on her feet. She is Korravai (or Durga) of 
the never failing sword and victorious courage. She stands on 
the head of the demon of two forms.) 


he moon. 


1. Cilap., Véftuvar vari, XII, ll. 548. 
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It is the line underlined that is important for the present. It 
refers to the flaying of an elephant and wearing its skin asa 
shawl. The story is thus seen to be popular even among the 
hunters of the age of the epic. Apart from the heroic deed of 
flaying the elephant, there is also the greatness involved in wear- 
ing the skin. The ancients believed the very touch of the flayed 
skin of an elephant will bring death; to escape this death is itself 
a divine act.2 The Kiarmapura@na states that when a demon assumed 
the form of an elephant for interfering with and frightening the 
Saints in contemplation near the Kyttivaséévara linga in Benares, 
Siva came out and killed him. 


The Purdyas including the Suprabhédigama describe how the 
Rsis of Dandakarapya’ enraged at Siva’s sport with their wives as 
Biksatana, performed a destructive sacrifice for killing Siva, when 
from the sacrificial fire came many fatal objects, including an ele- 
phant which, along with the other objects were neutralized. Siva 
wore the flayed skin of the elephant in this case. This is probably 


what Arfirar refers to. This will be described and discussed later 
on. 


The third story occurs in the Varahapuréna. A great demon 
Gajasura by name, was like the other demons of the puranas giving 
endless trouble to Dévas; and Siva fought and flayed him. The 
heroic act according to the Tamilian tradition, took place in 
Valuvar in the Tanjore District. 


HI 


The important point is killing the elephant and wearing its 
skin. The form of the Lord is called Gajdsurasamhara marti or if 
it is merely the killing of the elephant sent by the Rsis, Gajaiha- 
marti. The Agamas describe this form. Siva appears with either 
four or eight arms holding in the former case, the noose and the 
skin of the elephant with the right hands, and the tusk and skin 
with the left, whilst holding in the latter case of eight arms, the 
trident, the drum, the noose and the elephant’s skin with the 
right hands and the skull, the tusk, the skin and the vismaya pose 
with the left. Siva’s left leg is planted straight on the elephant’s 


-2, See: Cinatmani, V. No. 2787 — commentary — 


‘yanaiyin pacuntdl pirar 
njampir paffal kollum enru unarka’’. 
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head; His bent up right leg is lifted above to the left thigh. 
The tail of the animal is seen as coming over Siva’s crown, 
whilst the skin appears like a halo round the image of Siva with 
Jegs hanging as artistically arranged. Dézi stands by, terrified, 
holding Subrahmanya in her hands. It appears that the Parar 
image answers to this description, and not the image of Valuvdr, 
the place famous for this heroic act,? because here the legs take 
a contrary position. 


Another description of the Agama, places the trident, the 
sword, the tusk and the skin in the right hands and a skull, a 
shield, a ball and the skin in the left; the right leg is bent and 
held as in utkutikasana. Karanagama gives tanka, deer and siaci pose 
asin Tirutturaippind: image, which however has ten arms and not 
the Agamic eight or four hands. 


Iv_ 


Coming to the sculpture of the age of Téudram, Rea describes 
the panel of the back of the last but one ratha on the north, 
among the eight rathas at the entrance of Kailasanatha Temple. 
“The group has Siva on an elephant; the death noose is in His 
left hand; His right foot is uplifted on the elephant’s head; He 
holds in the lower right hand a trident and in the lower ieft a 
néga. He is represented as stripping the elephant’s skin which 
he waves aloft in his two upper hands. At His sides area stand- 
ing figure of a devotee on the left, and two gandharvas on the right, 
The panelled back of the seventh (going to the South) ratha is 
similar to that just described but in this case Siva has six hands’’.’ 
Rea described Fig. 1 in his plate CX XIII as follows: “Siva with 
the usual weapons sits on back of an elephant. A woman is in 
front.’*® A reference to the figure leaves no doubt that it is the 
Gajthamarti. Siva is standing on the elephant with His straight 
right leg, whilst the left leg is lifted and bent, straight above its 
head. The trident of the right hand is piercing the elephant, 
The front left hand and the back right hand are holding up the 
skin. Perhaps, there are eight hands, Parvati is frightened and 


3. Adadras Archaelogical Survey Report for 1911-12: Plate IX, fig. 2; Plate 
XXXI, Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Pe. 1. 

4. Fig. 83, Gods and Goddesses of South India. 

5. Rea., p. 24. 

6. PL 32. 
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this fright is very well expressed by her bends of the legs and 
body — so frightened as almost run away without seeing the cruel 
act. In plate LVII, the top panel gives the representation of 
the Gajahamartt, Siva has six hands. The elephant is being pierced 
by the trident held in the right middle arm. The back right arm 
and the front left arm are holding up the elephant’s skin, high 
above the jatémakuta, which is in a peculiar form of three semi 
circles. The right leg ison the ground with a slight bent; the 
left is raised up to the thigh, the fect resting on the head of the 
elephant — a ¢alasamsphotita mode of dance. The curves and bends 
express the victorious fight. Parvati as in the previous figure ex- 


presses fear. These sculptures show that the Agamic rales have 
not as yet become crystallized. 


Vv 


The frequent representation of this Story may be better 
understood and appreciated with reference to the following: In 
the Panamalai Temple inscription, Rajasimha, describes himself 
as ‘the Rajasimha, the vanquisher of the elephants.’ The 
Pallava kings of the Simbavisnu line specialized in the lion pillars. 
Rajasirhha portrays therein lions standing on their hind legs in 
the act of springing forward. “Under the feet of hons’’, says 
Longhurst in describing the Panamalai temple, “are the heads of 
small recumbent elephants portrayed as being crushed by the 
lions. Thus the rampant lions appear to symbolize Rajasimha as 
the lion and vanquisher of the clephants.?/ The latter refers to 
the enemy princes as according to tradition, the lion is the natural 
enemy of the elephant”’8. Perhaps it is because of this, that this 
king came to be known as merely “Citkan or Kalarcinkan”, This 
explains the idea of the elephants being placed in the lower 
panels whilst Siva is represented in various forms in the panels 
above, suggesting the crushing down of the elephant. Rajasimhé- 
Svara is the name of the God of Kaildsanatha temple in Con- 
Jivaram and these particular panels visualize this significance, 
The Gajasura Samhara is a more concrete and a more orthodox 
representation of this idea of a vanquisher of elephants by which 
term Rajasimba probably liked his God also to be praised. 


7, The elephant is the symbol of the Cangas. 
8. Pallava Architecture, Part Ill, p. 8, 
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In that age of divine right of Kings, certain amount of iden- 
tity between the king and God came also to be emphasized. We 
know that in the Eastern Archipelago, litgas were not only 
named after the patron kings, but forms of God were sculptured 
to represent the faces of the patron kings. - Pallipatai temples 
in Tamil land were those built on the places where the kings 
were burnt. Adittéccuram was one such built, where Aditya Céla 
died. There might have been, however, such temples of the 
Pallava age. An inscription of the 8th year of Kampavaraman,® 
speaks of a temple built by one Rajaditya at the place where his 
father was burnt. The Matangan Palli Temple of Satyavédu is 
considered to be a temple as the tomb of one Matanga.¥ But this 
interpretation of the Pa/ii is wrong, for that will make Tirichtrap- 
palli, Mayéndirappalli etc., tomb temples which is against what we 
know of the Palls as the original temples of the Jains converted 
into Saivite temples. But though pallis are not Pa/lipatai temples, 
there were the latter kind in the Tamil country. Theking is used 
to be called as Peruméx Atikal. Kataviir Mayanam as the name itself 
suggests must have originally a burning ghat. The name of the 
God there, is Peruman Atikal as seen from the poems of Campan- 
tar, Appar and Arirar. It may not be a far fetched inference to 
hold that it was a Pallipatai temple of a king. 


Appar living in the reign of Narasimhavarma Pallava I, who 
extended the use of the pillars with squatting base who was him- 
self called Sirhha, addresses God as ‘Civkamé’.™ 


The Gajasura samhara marti as suggesting the idea of ‘Simha’ 
the title of the king, explains the beautiful and original pharse or 
compound which Arirar coined and applied to God so lovingly 
“‘Tévar cinkamé’? — ‘Lion of Dévas’’, a pharse, ‘One better than 
Rajasimha’’. 

VII 


Ararar refers to the elephant 57 times in his hymns; Arirar is 
looked upon as a great poet. His rich active vocabulary is 


9. 429 of 902. 
10. History of Ancient Deccan, p. 384. 
11. Appar, 6: 99: 2. 
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evident in his poems. Without any conscious effort, he has used 
nearly a dozen familiar words. perhaps with different shades of 
meaning, to denote an elephant: ‘iti’, connoting the idea of the 
Tamil term, ‘Kaimm@ used by him, and ‘Kuficaram’ (that which has 
a tusk) are the two Sanskrit words used in their Tamil form.!2 
Perhaps ‘Kari’,3 also may be traced to Sanskrit if it does not 
mean a black or huge animal, bringing out the same idea as the 
Tamil “Karuman’’, 14 or **Maimma’,® which also Artrar has used. 
The other terms are ‘Yanai? 6 with its variant later form ‘Anzai’, 
‘Vélam’ 38 ‘Kalizu’! from ‘kali? which means, ‘must’, and ‘Pakatu’ 
(from which probably ‘pakattu’ has come). 


As a poet, he describes the elephant. Some of the descrip- 
tions explain the nature of the elephant species, whilst others 
specifically glorify the elephant destroyed by Siva. Arirar refers 
to “Mata yanai’”’,21 — the elephant of the oozing must. ‘‘Karui- 
katak kalitu’’2® gives the black colour of the oozing must; 
“Kataméa kali yanai’’ 23 refers to the intoxication and pride of the 
elephant, thanks to this oozing. This animal is blessed with a 
crown as big as a ‘kumpam’ or a round vessel, *‘Kumpa makalitu’’ 24 
It is tethered to a post, “Kampamarun kari” 25 and it is always mov- 
ing its body, ‘“‘Kampa mal kalitu’’,®8 (kampam is shaking or post). 
Its feet are big, “‘Karuntala matak kaliru?.2? Its food is given as 
huge balls of food, ‘‘Kavala-k kalirrin’’.28 It is hard and firm like 
a mountain and therefore mighty, “‘Vanpakatw’?.2® Its trunk is ser- 


12, 7: 80: 1&7: 2: 9. 
13, 7: 9: 1; 7: 28: 4. 
id, 7: $8: 8; 7: 90: 5 
15, 7: 21: 5 

16. 7: 10: 1; 7: 18: 4: 7: 23: 6. 
17. 7: 7. 1; 17: 19: 6. 
18. 7: 6: 8; 7: 17: 10 
19. 7: 6: 6; 7: 17: 5 
20. 7: 23: 7. 

21. 7: 27: 4, 

22. 7:72: 6. 

23. 7: 42: 7, 

24, 7: G68: ‘1. 

25. 7: 89: 4: 

26. 7:55: 10. 

27, 7:38: 9 
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ving as its hand, its chief characteristic, ““Kaimm@’’.5° As a hand, 
it is like a pipe with a hollow, “ Tulai-kkai-k kari®! It lives on the 
mountain, “Malai mél yanai’’.? , 

Gajasurais an elephant, par excellence, embodiment of 
evil. It has conquered — perhaps uprooted — the mountains 
with extensive slops with its very trunk — so fierce and cruel — 
conscious of its unyielding honour and pride, “T@lvaraikkai venra 
vemmana matakari?’?.23 It is monstrous, fierce and big, “Vepya ma 
kari’’.84 Its eyes are fierce; it is fearless, “Venkanyanai’35 Its 
must does not ooze but flow like a river, “Matam arupata-p 
poliyum,®* or, it pours down while it is in the fighting mood. Its 
very trunk is death, ‘‘Kolaikkat panar? 37 Tt rules death, “Kel aktya 
pufcaram”’ 8 Its fame has spread slowly but steadily, “Pérarum 
mata kari?.8® Nobody could prevent its onslaught on the universe, 


“Tatukka vonnatator vélam”. It is also victory for it, “Venri mata- 
kari?” 42 

It is this demon of an elephant that Lord Siva conquered. 
This ruler of death was made to die.** Perhaps piercing it with 
the trident was not enough; perhaps it continued its monstrous 
acts. The Lord had to flay it. He caught hold of it from the 
front and flayed its skin for becoming His cloth. The hot blood 
was then pouring down, “Kuruti cora”.“* It was an act, giving 
great exercise to His body, “‘Varunta avru uritta’”’,*5 or, rather it is 
the suffering of the elephant that is referred to. Every act of the 
so called destruction is an act of His Grace. The elephant’s skin 
became His favourite shawl. The cow relishes all the dirts on 
the new born calf and Siva relishes all the refuses of the body of 


30. 7. 38: 1. 
81. 7: 93. 2. 
32. 7. 10: 1. 
33. 7: 38: 6. 
34, 7: 70: 7 
35, 7: 62: 2 
86, 75°10: 1 
37, 7; 57: 1 
38. 7: 2: 9. 
39. 7: Sk: 12. 
40, 7: 17: 10. 
41. 7: 99: 4, 

7: 

a 

7: 
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this demon. He has covered Himself with it full of relish, 
“Ittamaka-p porttiy” A° “‘Kuruti cora’’,47 — with its oozing blood, 
still wet, “‘frurz’?,48 full of the festering odour of the carcass, 
“Pulal na@ra’’.49 It covers His whole body, perhaps as a halo 
round His body.® Itforms the aureola of his head, “Tol konta 
kular cataiyan’’.5! The poet himself revelling in the act of Siva’s 
Grace, visualizes the beauty of this skin, ‘“‘Kolamar kadiru??.5? 
Anybody, seeing the representation of this in sculpture, will 
readily agree with this aesthetic judgement of our poet. 


Vill 


In the description of the sculptures of this form, Parvati is 
found frightened. This is referred to by Artrar.33 He views it 
from a few poetic points of view. God was desirous of seeing the 
beautiful fright of Parvati and flayed the elephant to kindle this 
expression of terror in her, ‘Watukkam kantar’’.54 In another 
place, he says that Parvati became frightened at seeing the 
demon and therefore Siva flayed him.55 There is a third graphic 
and poetic idea suggested. Parvati became terrified at this heroic 
fight with the elephant and at His terrific form; and therefore, 
Siva flayed the elephant and covered His terrific form till it 
cooled down.®§ The poet brings out the loving fright of the 
woman and the terrific cruelty of the man,#? as also the tenderness 
of love in the form of Parvati and the rank materialism of the 
mass of flesh in the form of the elephant, “‘Pavala-k kaninay’? 56 
and ‘‘Kavala-k kalitzin’’,5° where he contrasts the tender and 
beautiful lips of Parvati, tender like the fruit and beautifully red 
like the coral, or tender and frightful like the deer,®? or, beautiful 


46. 7: 6: 6. 

47. 7: 7, 10, 

48. 7: 21: 5. 

49. 7: 23: 6. 

50. 7: 19;6; 7: 99: 4 

51. 7: 7: 10, 

52. 7: 56; 10. 

53. 7: 6: 8: 7: 30: 1; 7: 33; 4 7: 69: 3: 7: 99: 4, etc. 
54. 7; 17: 10. 

55.7: 9: 1. 

56. 7: 41: 8, 

57. 7: 6: 8; 7: 9: 1; 7: 99: 4, ete. 
58. 7: 91: 3. 

59. 7: 91: 3. 

60. 7: 33: 4, 7: 41: 8. 
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with the tender waist of a serpent,®! with mountain of food of 
the mountain of an elephant. 


Ix 


These stories are not mere objective experiences as far as 
Ariraris concerned. He very often correlates them with his own 
autobiographical experiences. It is again a glorification of the 
Grace of Siva. The story is that an elephant was sent to carry 
Arirar to Kailas on his last pilgrimage. With a feeling of loving 
and respectful gratitude, he refers to this in his last hymn that 
is said to have been delivered to the sea, “He has flayed the 
elephant and this age long enmity of His against the elephant is 
dissolved along with me. Is it for this He has blessed me with 
this elephant, for me to ride on?’ Some, it must be added, 
hold this hymn as apocryphal. 


The whole story of the elephant has like other stories a 
mystical significance. Ararar asks, ‘‘What is the import of this 
flaying of the elephant?’’? Tiruvalluvar speaks of conquering the 
elephants of senses with the goad of knowledge.® The black 
elephant of a deceitful world, becomes in the end the white ele- 
phant of knowledge, as experienced in the last episode of Arirar, 
true to the message of “Upmai vilakkam’’ that the three ‘malas’ 
themselves become the Sat, Cit and Ananda aspects of Moksa. ‘Tiru- 
miilar gives his own mystic interpretation of this story: 


“ Muttik koluvi mulankeri véloiyul 
Atti yuriyara Hava tarikilar 

Catti karutiya tam pala tévarum 
Attiyin ullelun tanru kolaiye”’ 


“The three sacrificial fres were kindled. They did not know, 
that the skin of the elephant is Siva, the numerous Dévas who 
thought of power. Murder was born out of fire’. Is this, a 
reference to the sacrifice of the Rsis of Ddérukavana? 


61. 7; 93: 2. 
62. 7: 100: 2. 
63. Kura], 24. 


64. Tirumantiram, V. 344. 


GuarpTer V 
JALANDHARASURA SAMHARA MOURTI 
I 


Another of the eight heroic feats of Siva is the conquest of 
Jalandharasura. This according to the Tamilian tradition took 
place at Tiruvirkuti near Tiruvariir in Tanjore District. Accord- 
ing to Siva purana, the fire, that emanated from Siva’s forehead 
at the time of the burning of the three castles, when let into the 
sea, where the Indus joins the sea, rose up as a child Jalandhara, 
to grow up and marry a chaste woman Byndé, to conquer and 
plunder the Dévas after knowing of their riches from the deform- 
ed Rahu and finally, misled by Narada, to demand of Siva the sur- 
render of Parvati herself so as to become the asura’s wife. In the 
fight that ensued with Siva, the demon made Siva absorbed in 
the dance and music of those whom the asura created by his 
magic, so absorbed, that He was unconscious of His weapons 
dropping down. Taking this opportunity, Jalandhara went to 
Siva’s abode in the form of Siva. Parvati could not be deceived 
and she took her revenge by sending Visnu to ravish Brnda, who, 
unable to bear the indignity, committed suicide. When Jaland- 
hara returned to the battlefield, Siva, recovering from the spell of 
music, killed the asura with Sudarsana from the sea. But accord- 
ing to the tradition prevalent in the Tamil land, Siva, drew up a 
circle with his toe on the earth and this became the discus Sudar- 
Sana for killing the demon. This is made clear by Tirumular: 


“Enkum kalantumev ullattu elukinra 
Anka mutalvan arumarai yotipal 
Ponrkum Calaniaran porceyya nirmaiyin 
Anku virarkurit talicey tana’ 1 
A challenge was thrown whether the demon could lift this 
wheel on to his head; the demon did lift it, whereupon it cut his 
body through. 


1. Tirumantiram, V. 342. 
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According to the Agamas, Siva resting on a pair of sandals 
has, in this form of Jalandhra Samharamarti, three terrific eyes but 
‘only two arms holding an umbrella on the right and water-pot 
on the left with a dishevelled jatabhdra, adorned with the crescent 
moon and the Ganges; jfalandhara, with a tucked up sword, is 
there, with two arms in afjali pose with the Sudargana held on 
them. This description of Jalandhara seems to follow the version 
of the Tamil country. 


The next episode is the grant of this Sudargana to Visnu. 
The form of God is known as Cakradina marti or Visnu anugraha 
marti, Visnu’s original cakra broke to pieces when he hurled it 
against the Rsi Dadhici. Finding no weapon against the demons 
he had to fight, he prayed to Siva for the Sudarsana, which killed 
Jjalandhra. He was every day performing p#ja or worship with 
one thousand lotus flowers. To test his devotion, Siva secreted 
one flower but Visnu, finding one missing, offered his own eye of 
a lotus. Is he not Purdarikaksa? At once, gratified Siva presented 
the Cakra. It is further told in Tirumantiram which deals with 
the story in four verses? in Zantivam I1, that Visnu could not bear 
this Cakra, whereupon Siva divided Himself into parts and con- 
ferred on Visnu a part of Himself.$ 


Ill 


There were two great temples in the days of Appar and 
Campantar where this presentation of Cakra was said to have 
taken place. One is Cakkarappalli which Compantar refers to in 
Kséttirakkévai.4 as, “Vay cakkaram mal uraippal ati porra-k kotutta 
Pailiz’’, ‘the Palli where the big discus was given when Visnu 
worshipped His feet’. This place is near the Aiyampétrai 
Railway station in Tanjore. The other place is ‘Tirumal péru’ 
near Conjivaram. Appar refers to this story in the first and the 
third verses of his first Kuruntokai on this temple Tirumarperu. 
Campantar also mentions Visnu’s worship. Of course, it is not 
open to us to conclude that these Saints want us to believe that 
these feats were performed in the particular places; for their refer 


2. VV. 367-370. 

3. VV. 368 & 369. 
4. 2: 39: 4, 

5. 5: 59: 1, 3. 
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to these feats in almost all their hymns. The tradition must 
have grown probably, because of the first or early representation 
of the episode being made in stucco work before the age of stone 
sculptures, in the particular temples. Otherwise, it is not possi- 
ble to appreciate the claim of more than one place for one and 
the same feat as here, 


Speaking of the Gajaha mirti, we referred to the tradition, 
that Valuvir was the place of the performance of Gajaha. 
Valuvir is not sung by the Tévaram poets except by Appar who 
casually mentions it when enumerating the Vératt@nas. In prais- 
ing Kacci Anékatankapatam, Arirar, who alone had sung about 
it, speaks of it at one place, as the place where the elephant was 
flayed.6 Probably on account of this, a tradition has grown, that 
this feat was performed in this area and people show the fields 
round about it being known even today as “‘Anaiyuritian vayal’’, 
which may simply mean, ‘fields belonging to the Gajaka marti” 
by which name God of that temple must have been familiar 
from early ages. 


IV 


The Agamas must have framed their standard descriptions 
on the basis of these old stucco representations which unfortu- 
nately are not now in existence and also on the basis of the 
poems of Tévdram, etc. The Uttarakéranagama gives a description 
of the gift of the wheel. Pacific looking Siva, with three eyes. 
jatamakuta surrounded by a halo and Sirascakra and four arms, 
carrying, on the right, the drum and the wheel and on the left, 
the deer and the varada pose, sits with the left leg bent and the 
right hanging down, along with Parvati on the left and Brahma: 
on the right, whilst Visnu with hands in afjali pose worships with 
lotuses and his eye. According to Sritattva nidhi, Siva holds the 
axe instead of the drum and Visnu, holding conch and wheel in 
the back arm and keeping the other two in afijali pose, stands to. 
the left of Siva, in readiness to receive the boons; Siva presents 
him with pitambara, Kaustubha and the Cakra along with the name 
Kamalaksa. It is clear that the Karanagama gives the first part of 
the story that of worship and Sritativa nidhi the final part, that of 
the gift. 


6. 7: 10: 1, 
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There are two pictures of this worship of Visnu now availa- 
ble. They belong to the Rajasiha period. One is from the 
Kailasanatha temple at Conjivaram. Itisin the 12th panel from 
the East end of the North side of the court of that temple. It is 
represented in plate XLII, fig. 1.7 Rea describes it as follows: 
«Siva, Parvati and two attendants, supported ona lotus by Visnu. 
Siva has Brahma’s head placed on.the top ofhisown. An atten- 
dant of Visnu stands by, holding his conch and cakra’’.2 The head 
in the jatamakuta is not Brahma’s head but Gazga’s. Siva is not 
supported by a lotus of Visnu who is kneeling; the lotuses in his 
two hands are those which are offered by him in paja. With the 
left front arm — its fore-finger, Visnu is in the act of removing 
the eye-ball from its socket, for offering it as flower. Siva’s right 
front arm is resting on the seat. The right back armis raised up 
as though holding something probably the cakra to be presented. 
The left back arm is held up in vismaya pose. The right leg is 
hanging down and resting on a step. The left leg is crossed on 
the right. Parvati is on his side. There is a halo also visible. 
There is a photo of this,® in Hindu Iconography with a slightly differ- 
ent description. 


The other comes from the AiravatéSvara Temple of Conji- 
varam. It apears on one of the panels on the side of Antarala 
mantapam.. It has to be interpreted as two panels. The lower 
panel represents Visnu worshiping a linga. He is in asubmissive, 
almost in a kneeling mood. He has eight hands. The front two 
are inthe afijali pose. One left hand is coming into contact with 
the liga in the course of this worship. Three on the right and 
one on the left are holding the lotus flowers to be offered. The 
other left hand is holding the plucked out eye, which looks like a 
lotus bud. The upper panel represents Siva appearing before 
Visnu. Siva and Parvati are seated asin the Kailasanatha temple 
except for the back arms which seem to have been interposed 
here. 


Rea. 
Rea, P. 34. 
Plate LI. 


P. 211, Vol. U1, Pt. IL. 
Rea, Plate CXVIII, Fig. 2. 
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Arirar does not refer to Jalandhara separately. It is in con- 
nection with the gift of the cakra that the Jalandhara story is also 
casually stated. There are nearly nine references to this story of 
the gift in his hymns. The poet mentions the Tamil word ‘Ali’ 
six times,!2 and the Sanskrit word ‘Cakra’ two times.3 It isa 
weapon — ‘Palai’.4 It is a wheel beaming up with a flame — 
‘Cutar 4Ji’1® One may note in passing that Dubreuil has, on an 
examination of the sculptures of the Pallava age, shown one clue 
to their age, which Longhurst explains thus: ‘Sacred symbols 
such as ‘Sazikha’ (conch) and ‘Cakra’ (discus) are represented in 
early Indian art without flames of fire issuing from their sides. 
In later art,46 these symbols are decorated with flames of fire’’.17 
In the figure of Visnu’s worship we find in the Kailasanatha tem- 
ple, the cakra is represented with flames on four sides. Perhaps 
the description of poets like Arirar has inspired the sculptors to 
translate their poetry into stone. 


Coming back to the description of the discus, it is ‘‘Agal ali” 
— ‘murderous or victorious cakra’,® full of fighting excellence — 
“Poru viral’? 


It is in connection with the description of this discus the 
story of Falandhara samhara is given, by referring to the discus as 
the one which killed the asura. The name Jalandhara is mentioned 
twice.29  Yalandhara was on the battle-field and the cakra hacked 
him into two — ‘‘Ceru mévu Calantaranai-p pilanta cutar @i?? 21 
Jalandhara was possessed of immense strength; his mouth was 
deep like a cavern (ready to swallow everything); this discus split 
his body into two parts. ‘‘Pilautaru vayinotu peritum vali mikkutavya 
Calaniaran akumiru pilavakkiya cakkaram”.22 Another event of this. 
war is described without the name of Jalandhara being mentioned. 

12. 7: 9: 2; 7: 16: 2; 7: 53: 9; 7: 70: 7; 7: 75: 10; 7: 97; 5. 
13. 7: 66: 3; 7: 98: 5. 

14. 7: 97: 5, 

15. 7: 16: 2. 


16. After 800 A.D. 
17. Pallava Architecture, Part I, Page 10. 


18. 7: 70: 7, 
19. 7: 9: 2, 
20. 7: 16: 2; 7: 98: 5. 
21. 7: 16: 2 
22. 7: 98: 5 
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This is a discus which is not the result of action—thus sings the 
creation by Siva’s sankalpa, Siva created this weapon of a discus- 
Pannar kaviyatoru patai @li tanai-p pataittu’?.* Tow it was created 
is not given here but from the reference from Tirumilar cited 
above we know Siva created it by simply tracing a circle on the 
ground with his toe, which on being carried by Jalandhara, cut 
him in twain. There is a head with the discus on it, inone of the 
panels of Vaikunta Perumal temple.™* It is not clear whether 
Visnu was also considered to have fought with jalandhara and 
killed him with the discus. 


VII 


Ararar’s description of Visnu in this connection may be noti 
ced. He is ‘Mal’,2® a word which suggests his immensity and 
omnipresence as Visnu, his dark colour and also his divine magic 
deluding all. He is ‘Wetumal’,*® the towering tall one, suggesting 
the ‘Trivikrama’ form measuring the world, often represented in 
the sculptures of this age.?” He is the resplendent ‘Mal’ —beauti- 
fultand grand—“Tikalum malavan’’.® He is Hari.?° He is Kannan, 
a word said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit- word Krsna, with 
an underlying suggestion because of its association with the 
Tamil root ‘kan’, that he is the very eye and the dear one.*° He is 
the Lord of the great Lady of the Earth—Bhadévind yaka—“Nilan- 
taru mamakal kon. He is the Lord of the Lady of wealth Sri— 
‘* Tiyumakai kon’? 82 “Tiruvin Nayakan’ 38 He is the Lord of the 
Cakra—‘‘Aliyan”.34 This shows that he had a discus already; if 
he wanted another the old one must have been destroyed when 
he fought with Dadhici. That was why Hari wanted a new dis- 
cus.38 Visnu is spoken of as one great with his eyes as lotus.% 


23. 7: 97: 5. 

24, Plate LXXXIV, Fig. 3, Rea. 
25. 7: 57: 6. 

26. 7: 9: 2. 

27, Plate LXXXI, Fig. 2, in Rea, 
28. 7: 66: 3. 

29. 7: 53: 9; 7: 70: 7. 

30. 7: 97: 5. 

31. 7: 98: 5 

32. 7:9: 2 

33. 7: 57: 6 

34. 7: 75: 10. 

35. 7: 70: 7 
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Visnu’s worship is also described. The story must have deve- 
loped when the Sahasra nama came into vogue. God has there 
fore come to be called the Lord of Thousand names. The worship 
is described in some detail in two verses.3?7 Visnu worshipped 
with 1000 flowers. This was going on for many days—‘‘Pala 
na?’””.58 It was an excellent pija—“‘Cirappakiya pacanai.’’®® He was 
offering the flowers and praising God with mantras.4° During one 
such worship he found, out of thousand flowers, one was missing. 
For making up the deficiency—‘“‘Kuraivay uiraivaka’’,4t he scooped 
out his eye ‘‘Kannitantu’’® and offered adorning the Lord with it. 
This is indeed a famous act.44 God was move and pleased— 
‘‘Purintu’’ 4° he offered the discus he prayed for. The puramas nar- 
rate that the Lord gave the title ““Kamalaksa’”. Arirar states that 
Visnu has become great with the flower of ruddy eye becoming 
the lotus—“‘Cenkan malar pankayama-c cirantan?? 46 


VIII 


This is an act of God’s Grace,4? a message of hope to all. 
Arirar says that he himself was moved and inspired by the story 
so much that he immediately took refuge in Siva.4® It is because 
this story has some such mystic significance that Tirumilar deals 
with it specifically at some length as already noted. 


37, 7: 9: 2; 7: 66: 3 
38. 7: 9: 2. 
39. 7:9: 2. 
40. 7: 66: 3. 
41. 7: 9: 2. 
42. 7: 66: 3. 
48. 7:9: 2 
44. 7: 66: 3 
45. 7: 9: 2; 7; 66: 3 
46. 7: 16: 2 
47, 7:57: 
?: 


CGuarter VI 


KALASAMHARA MORTI 


I 


’ Conquest of death is the dream of man. Saivites represent 
this as realized in the Sage Markkandéya. There are two sides to 
every act of God. From one point of view it is destruction and 
punishment; from another point of view it is purification and 
grace. Markkandéya’s eternity is the Death of Death. Kalasamhara 
Marti of Kalari Martiis the embodiment of this heroic act of Siva. 
The story of Adarkkandéya is very popular in Tamil. There wasa 
poet of his name in Cankam age singing the ephemeral nature of 
this world! It is assumed by all, that the Saint Tiruvalluvar 
refers to this story of Markkandéya.2 According to the purfyas, he 
was the son of Myrkandu, who performed austerities for being 
blessed with a child. Siva, according to the former’s choice, gave 
only one child to live for 16 years, rather than useless children 
who might live up to an old age. This was Markkandéya, and 
when he was about tg reach his 16th year, sorrow clouded his 
parents’ brows, and the boy went to worship Siva. Yama’s servants 
failed to carry him to Yamaloka, whereupon, Yama himself came. 
Whilst about to bind him, AMarkkandéya embraced the Li#ga and 
Siva sprang forth from there, kicking Yama to death. However, 
Yama was revived, and Markkandéya was ever sixteen years of age. 
This heroic feat, according to Tamilian tradition, took place at 
Tirukkatavir — the city of ambrosial pot, in the Tanjore District, 
of the eight Virattazams. 


Il 


The Agamas describe the image of this marti. He stands with 
his right foot on a seat of lotus, whilst the left is raised up, so that 
its toe may hit against Yama’s chest. He has three eyes, lateral 
tusks, jatamakuta, four or eight arms the right hands in the former 
case carrying the trident lifted up to the ear and the hatchet or 


1. Perot Kifici in Purananiru, 365. 
2. Kur., 262. 
3. 7: 27: 9; 7: 68: 4. 
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varada pose, the left hands being in sé#ci pose near the naval and 
vismaya pose near the crown. 


In the latter case of eight arms, the right hands carry trident, 
hatchet, vajrayudha and the sword; whilst the left hands carry a 
shield, a rope, vismaya pose, and siict pose. Yama, with karanda- 
makuta and with a look pleading for mercy, is nearby with two 
arms, holding p@Sa in one and raising the otherinaf#jali. Instead 
of siéict pose, there may be varadé pose holding the skull and in- 
stead of vismaya pose, the deer may be held. silpasangraha places 
the trident and the kettle drum in the right hands and the varada 
pose and the hatchet in the left hands. Kamikagama places the 
left leg on the ground whilst the other leg kicks. Trident and 
hatchet are in the right hands, whilst a serpent-noose and saci 
pose are in the left hands. Siva’s eyes and His éula are turned 
towards the neck of Yama who has fallen down. This Agama 
describes another form in which Markkandéya is found worshipp- 
ing and where Yamaisseen to have falled down, while Siva in the 
Linga looks like the Lin gédbhava MartiA According to Karanagama, 
Parvati also is there.5 


III 


In a sculpture of the Dasdvatéra cave, Ellora,® Siva kicks 
Yama near his navel; in another,? He kicks on Yama’s chest.8 


In the Chandragiri image,® Mérkkandéya is found with a noose 
round his neck, embracing the Litga, from which Siva rushes out 
to attack Yama: 


The forms found in the Tamil Country are like the one 
described in Kamikagama. The Tamilian representation of this 
form is really dance on Yama as found in Tirukkatavir, just like 
those of Patti$varam and Tiruccenkattankuti,!° where Siva, with 
hatchet, deer, skull and the prominent trident with its head turn- 
ed down on Yama, is standing with His right or left leg on the 
fallen Yama and kicking him with the other leg on his chest. 


7: 69: 9, 

7: 30: 2. 

Plate XXXIV, Hindu iconography, Vol. II, Part I. 
Kailasa temple, Ellora. 

Plate XXXV, Fig. 1. 

Fig. 89, Gods and Goddesses of South India. 

PIL XXXV, XXXVI, Hindu Iconography. 
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iv 

Coming to the sculptures in the age of Arirar, we find fig. 2, 
in Pl. © XXVIII in Rea’s Pallava Architecture, reminding us of the 
modern images of the Tamil land described above. In this 
basrelief, Siva has eight hands with the left leg lifted up as in 
Tiruccenkattankuti image. The hatchet, the noose, the sword, 
the serpent, the sifmaya and sdéct poses are there. The most impor- 
tant thing is that the trident is uot there. Markkandéyaalso is not 
there. Joveau Dubreuil,! refers to fig. 2, Pl. XXXV of Rea, asa 
representation of K4aléri mérti. Here, Siva holds the trident 
upwards in His right hand. The right arm is held up in vismaya 
pose. Of the middle right arms, one is holding a-club, whilst it 
is not clear what the other is holding. The left upper hand holds 
the bow; the middle left has the noose; the lower one is held ina 
pose where two fingers are raised up. 


Visnu is on the left with his hands in afjali pose. There isa 
figure in front, on the left, holding its right hand to the height of 
its crown and the left hand to its chest as though preventing ina 
prayerful mood, full of emotion of fright. This must be Yama. 
There is a figure on the right hand bottom corner, with five cobra 
heads up above the head. In between these two figures is a 
smaller figure—perhaps a boy—and this must be Markkandéya. 
Perhaps Visnu represents the Higher regions and Naga the nether 
regions. The form of Siva appears in a diamond-like rhombus, 
of which the lower angle alone is visible. This reminds us of the 
Lingédbhava marti# If so, this is very much like the second form 
given above in Kamikégama, to this extent. 


Vv 

There is another representation of this episode on the panel 
on the north side of the shrine at the N. W. corner of Vimana, in 
plate LIV. Siva holds a pasa on the left upper hand and hitting 
down with a trident held up in the raised up right hand. The 
right lower arm is not seen. A small face is seen between the 
right arm and Siva’s hip. It is holding a weapon with a long 
pole-like handle. Or, is it the pasa thrown round Markkandéya 
on Lizga, from which Siva has leapt up? Siva is in Atibhaiga 
form full of motion. There is another figure with a club which 


ll. Dravid-Architecture. 
12. See Plate XII in Rea, 


T. 46 
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suggests that itis Yama. The central panel may suggest the 
dance of victory on Yama, like the one in plate xxxviii, with this 
difference, that Yama is lying here one his chest and not on his 
back. 


vI 


The idea, in referring to these details in the Agamas and the 
sculptures, is to show that the images described in the Agamas 
are of a later date and even then they were not authoritative 
prescriptions but only illustrative descriptions, that the images 
grew out of the dramatic poses seen in the sculptures which were 
in turn inspired by the poetry of the Purayas generally and more 
specially by the poetry of Tévéram. These episodes of purdnas 
must have been enacted as proved by quotations given by us un- 
der other forms of Siva from Cilappatikaram and Nataka Sitras. The 
striking scenes from these poems were shown in basreliefs by 
the sculptures; for, till very lately, there was nothing but the Litga 
as image in Saivite temples. Rajasirnha it was, who first intro- 
duced the Somaskanda form as a basrelief on the interior side of 
the back wall of the shrine. It was in his age that the forms of 
the various so called later images came to be sculptured. It will 
be shown later on, that Ararar belonged to this age. This com. 
parison is necessary for showing the inter-relation of his poetry 
and those sculptures. 


VII 


There are two import ant parties in this drama of Yama. Siva 
is the centre of this circle of a drama, with Yama and Markkan- 
déya as two poles. Markkindéya is a vedic Brahmin “Matraiyon?8 
and its other form is ‘‘Mafaiyavan”.14 He is a saint of loving heart 
— “Antanalan’’ as interpreted by Tiruva]luvar.2® He is a ‘mani? it 
—a Brahmacari—an unmarried boy. To increase the effect of 
contrast between the powerful Yama and the boy, the poet calls 
him a ‘Baia’18 But heisa great boy, ‘‘Perumpdlan?*l® as is proved 


13. 7: 28: 3. 
14. 7: 66: 1, 
15. 7: 55: 1, 
16. Kur., 30. 
17. 7: 69: 9. 


18. 7: 27: 9; 7: 68: 4: 7: 99: 3. 
19. 7: 27: 9. 
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by his act. He was well-versed and perfect in the Védas, 
“‘Maraiyon”’ ° and the various s4stras or arts. The import of these 
inspired him to worship at the feet of the Lord with all care and 
devotion—“‘Nirampu pal kalayin porulalé porrit tau kalal tolumavan”? .* 
‘What is the use of learning, if the learned worship not at the 
feet of the Lord of pure knowledge?’ asks Tiruvalluvar.2? “You 
are my only refuge’?—so saying he fell at the feet of the Lord— 
“ Taficam enru tan talatu afainta palan’’.2* He is therefore ‘‘Agipan”’ 
—the man of his feet; He is a servant; a saint. When one takes 
refuge in the Lord, he has no egotism; no selfish interest; he is 
submerged in Him; it is all thereafter God’s work, whatever he 
may do. God becomes his beloved—‘‘ Varamay’’.2* He worshiped 
God’s feet in the traditional way with fresh flowers bubbling with 
honey; the Lord is fond of this flower-offering, of beauty, love and 
self-sacrifice; for, the worship is born of subdued and conquered 
mind; volcanic passions become peaceful and calm in love towards 
God—‘‘4rum anpar’?25 These lovers are happy in offering them- 
selves and their love—‘“‘Zttukantar’’.2® It is the worship of such 
that Lord likes most, “Ukdantar matar-p pitcai iccikkum iraivar’’.”” He 
is a “munivar’”’, a saint.” 


vill 


According to ancient Tamil literature, man’s marriageable 
age is sixteen; he becomes then a man, whilst he remains a youth 
or palaw, ‘Mani’? or Brahmachari, till then. Markkandéya was in 
that age of the limit of boyhood. He was the cream of the culture 
of his day, spiritually and intellectually. He was performing 
worship at the feet of the Lord. To him came Yama. He was 
“¢Karram®® one who divides the life from the body on the appoint- 
ed day. The forms “Karram”,° “‘Karra’’, “Karran”,? are 


20. 7: 28: 3 

21. 7: 62: 6 

22. Kur., 2. 

23. 7: 68: 4. 

24. 7: 66; 1 

25. 7: 19: 8, 

26. 7: 19: 8. 

27. 7: 19: 8 

28. 7: 63: 4. 

29. 7: 57: 1; 7:61: 4; 7: 62: 6. 
30. 7: 5: &. 

31. 7: 57: 1: 7: Gl: 4; 7: 62: 6; 7: 63: 4; 7: 93: 10. 
$2. 72-30 2. 
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found. Heis pre-eminent and great that way—“‘Arunkarru’’.* 
not like others bringing life to an end. The other word used by 
the poet is—‘* Matankalan’*84—a word as old as the Cankam litera- 
ture.85 It means one making life go back; one who brings out 
involution; one who brings about absorption.26 The secondary 
meanings of end, lion, thunderbolt, and the submarine fire bring- 
ing out the end of an aeon suggest the cruel strength of Yama. 
He is the Lord of time—the lord of life, coming like an unfailing 
clock —‘Kuriyil valuvak kotun karru’’,3? correct to the second, 
He is ‘kalan’.88 He is an angry hard-hearted adamantine— 
““Venkalan’’.3® “Katiya vankalan’’4° and cruel Kala. But all the 
same, there is Dkarma in his act, giving no room for any partiality 
working like a law of nature; he is Dharma meting out even-han- 
ded justice—“Taruman”. Yama is used in the Tamilian form— 
“Naman’’.42 He carries the Danda or the Club: it is his sign— 
**Tantamutait taruman’’43 He spreads his net of a paca or rope— 
*‘Valaiyam vaiita karram’’44 He carries the spear (S#/a) with blots 
or stains of blood—‘‘Karai kol vélutaik ka@lan’?.45 With all these 
paraphernalia he went on Markkandéya. He knew not what would 
follow or what should follow—“‘Vilaippariyata venkalan’’.4® Into- 
xicated by his irresistibly hard and crushing victories, he came 
on him who had taken refuge in the feet of God with no 
interest Or thought or act of his own—on one submerged in 
His feet. The poet contrasts the child and Death with effective 
assonance—“Palan mél vanta kalan’?*47 The same idea of the - 
contrast between the boy who has not reached manhood and 
the Lord of the very end of times, is again emphasised—"' Mani tan 


83. 7: 63: 4. 
34. 7:6: 1, 
35. Kali., 2. 
36. Paripatal—i: 44 
37. 7: 93: 10. 
38. 7: 43: 4: 
39. 7: 43: 4. 
40. 7: 22: 6. 
41. 7: 10: 6. 
42. 7:55: 1. 
43, 7: 10: 6. 
44. 7: 5: 8 
45. 7: 66: 1. 
46. 7: 43: 4. 


47. 7: 68: 4. 
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mél vanta Kalay?’.%® It was not only intoxication of power, blind- 
ing his eyes to the future, but the cruel-heartedness knowing no 
sympathy that egged Yama on torush with bubbling anger on this 
innocent child — ‘‘Palamataruyir mél paripatu pakaitielunta Kalan’? 
unable to brook an obstacle on his way. Whilst the innocent 
youth was forgetting himself — in his self-surrender to God, 
Yama, regardless of this, came to bind him with his rope—“‘ Mati- 
yaté kattuvén vanta Kalan’, to remove his life — ‘‘ Tolumavanaruyi- 
raip pokkuvan’?? 5 


There was nothing more to be done by the boy. This intoxi- 
cation of power, recklessness about the future, diabolical disre- 
gard for childish innocence and complete absence of love on the 
part of Dharma or executor of the law of Nature demanded divine 
intervention. God stood between Yama and the boy Saint — 
“ Vilankalan’?53 the loving God. His eyes became red with anger— 
“<Kan-civappin” 58 The eyes turned blue with increased rage and 
hatred of this unrighteousness — ‘“‘Karuttan’’.64 He was burning 
with rage against him — “Kdalantavnai-k karutiav’’.> ‘The anger 
expressed itself in akick “‘Kalau-ciriya kalutaiyan’’.©® God leapt up 
and dashed against Yama — Paynta’’.®’ This fact is made impres- 
sive by assonance — “Kéalarcitiya kalutaiyan”’ 8 ‘‘Kalanatk kal kotu 
vintaviya-k kolli””.5® This follows the pattern of the name “‘Kala- 
kala”, the Yama unto Yama, the Lord of Time for the Lord of 
Time himself. There is an underlying meaning of Kal. The 
anger did not pass beyond the leg. The kick was on the heart — 
“ Nencilor utai kouta’’..0 The beautiful and tender toe but touched 
him — “‘Tirumelviralal’’.. The chest gave way with a tear — 
“Oram kiliya”.* The revulsion felt by His feet of many past 


48. 7: 69: 9. 
49. 7: 99: 3 
50. 7: 69: 9 
51. 7: 62: 6 
52. 7: 12: 1 
53. 7: 75: 9 
54. 7: 22: 6 
55. 7: 22: 6 
56. 7: 59: 2 
57. 7: 12: 1; 7: 45: 3 
58. 7: 59: 2 
59. 7: 10: 8 
60. 7: 68: 4 
61. 7: 27: 9 
6la- 7: 51: 7, 
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victories against the diabolical act of Yama was indeed so great— 
‘* Mun cayamar patattal munintukanta’’.62 There was a happy satis- 
faction at this inborn revulsion — ‘“‘Ukanta’’, The kick was a 
terrible feat — “‘Utaitta kotuntolil’’.68 This description of the kick 
on the chest must have inspired the Agamas to describe this pose 
as mentioned above. Yama was confused — “Kalanga’’.8t God 


smashed him — ‘-Kumaitian.’®5 Yama fell down — Vila’’® on 
the ground perhaps like a heap of feathers — ‘Patiukum paritai’ .®" 
The life was as it were hacked to bits — ‘‘Cekutta’’.°6 The light 


of Yama was put out — “‘Vintaviya’’.68 The measurer of time had 
his own life measured out and cut — Kala kalamatuttin”’.7° The 
poet revels in this pun and oxymoron. Yama who came to snatch 
away the life of the boy, his great life itself was snatched away 
by God — “‘Vanta kalantan aruyir atanai vavvinady”.™ His life went 
back — ‘‘ Mafiya”’”® to involute. This Yama was famous for separ- 
ating the life from the body but his life itself was now thus sepa- 
rated.73 He came to make the life depart from the worshipping 
Saint, and God thrust aside the very life of Yama. He who 
destroyed others’ lives, had his own life destroyed — “Uyir 
vittinir”.76 He was killed. God was this great executioner. 
Thus did the Lord punish — “‘Katintitta’’;?6 this worst suffering 
was inflicted on Yama with the legs.??7,_ God was victorious in this 
straight fight without any trickery of military stratagem — “Kdala- 
natk kalal katanta’’.?® Verily He is “‘Kalakala.7® 


62. 7: 5k: 7, 
63. 7: 61: 4. 
64. 7: 75: 9. 
65, 7: 56: 3. 
66. 7: 12: 1. 
67. 7: 19: 8. 
68, 7: 69: 9. 
69. 7: 10: B. 
70. 7: 86: 7. 
Ti. 7: 55: |. 
72. 7: 27: 9. 
73. 7: 27: 9. 
74. 7: 62: 6. 
75. 7: 43: 4. 
76. 7: 56: 6. 
77, 7: 62:6. 
78. 7: 66:1. 
7 
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It is true it was the kick that was glorified for the heroic 
feat. The heroic kick appears to Ararar as God’s creation.®’ But 
God carried also the murderous spear, shaped like three leaves. 
Its juxtaposition with the kicks®! suggests that they were both 
responsible for the victory. Do not the Agamas refer to this tri- 
dent? He had the weapon of a hatchet or an axe, felling Yama 
down after kicking him down — “Ktirrutaitta ertyum maluvdt patat- 
yan”? 82 In the plate of Rea, the axe is held downward by Siva as 
though in a position to use it on Yama. 

Ix 


The story has, like others, a significance of its own. Every 
destruction of God is a constructive act. Weeding is necessary 
for cultivation. ‘Koray kalan uyir kotuttay maratyonukku’’® gives 
expression to this truth most beautifully, especially because the 
poet has made the one word ‘Uyir’ — ‘life? — to swing forward 
as an object of the verb ‘kouray’ (killed), and swing backward as 
the object of the verb ‘Kotutédy’ (gave), like the light of the cen- 
tral place illuminating in front and back. The doctrine of grace 
is the message of Artrar. Laws of Nature are but servants of the 
Lord and of those who take refuge in Him. This is one of the 
stories, which, the poet states, has inspired him to take refuge in 
God.34 

This conquest of Yama has to be an ever-recurring episode. 
“TJ have myself to be saved from the messengers of Yama’’.® 
‘‘God protects, at Axékatankipatam, my people also from the 
people of Yama’’.°6 In a hymn, the poet suggests indirectly that 
unless he worships God like Markkandzya, hearing the words that 
Yama, spreading his net, is standing just above our heads in the 
sky, he cannot be saved.*?_ This is the significance of the eternal 
play of the Lord. 


x 


It is not Markkandéya alone who was saved; Yama also was 
purified. He also was released from ignorance and intoxication 


7: 
81. 7: 56: 3 
82. 7: 93: 10 
83. 7: 28: 3 
84. 7: 55: 1; 7: 66: 1 
85. 7: 55:1 
86. 7: 
7: 
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of power. He was purified and sublimated. Yama was thus re- 
leased of the fetters. What is this mystery? ‘“‘What is the import 
of all this?” asks the poet.8® The esoteric meaning is thus em- 
phasised. Has not Tirumilar himself sung, 


** Miulat tuvdrattu miilum oruvavai 
Mélait tuvarattu mélura nokkimun 
Kalurruk kélanaik kayntanki yokamay 
Fialak katavir nalaméay iruntate”’ .®° 


The Saint here seems to be suggesting an explanation of 
Yéga: “From the maladhara flashes forth the One. He should be 
seen up above the Sahasréra also (or, the inner principle as the 
one of the supervening exterior should be seen). Death is con- 
quered through breath. This is the Yoga of Fire. (Or, there He 
is well in Yoga). He is comfortable in Kataoar (which means the 
city of the body in the world), 


88. 7: 99: 3. 
89. Tirumantiram, 345. 


CHaprer VII 
ANDHAKASURAHARA MORTI 
I 


Yama is called Antaka, one who brings about the end but 
there is an Asura Andhaka conquered by Siva, according to Tamil 


tradition at Tirukkévalar, in the South Arcot District, once the 
capital of the Malayaman kings and of Céti Natu of Meypporul 


Nayanar, which is referred to-as a Viérattana or a place of heroic 
feat by both Appar and Campantar.1_ But the word Andhaka is 
written in Tamil as Antakan. Therefore, as to the two references 
where Arirar speaks of “Céruttir alar cilattil Antakanai’’? and 
**Trul mévum Antakaumél ttricplam piycei’’*3 one cannot easily decide 
whether the poet is referring to Yama or Andhakasura. 


II 


‘Andh’ plus ‘ka’ makes Andhaka; it means one who is blind. 
It is the name of an asura, son of Kasyafa and Ditt. He is repre- 
sented as a demon with 1000 arms and heads, 2000 eyes and feet. 
He was called Andhaka, because, he walked like a blind manu 
though he could see very well. He was slain by Siva when he 
attempted to carry off the ‘Parijata’ treet from heaven. Accord~ 
ing to Maisya Puréna, he was about to be killed by Siva for having 
attempted to carry off Parvati. The Upadésa Kandem in Tamil — 
a part of the Maka Skénda Purana — makes him win blessings from 
Siva after severe austerities. He went about harassing the Dévas 
and when they fell at his feet he ordered them to assume female 
forms, wear ladies’ garments and to departin safety. This re« 
minds us of the tradition in Tamil land where the heroes, to 
insult their enemies, made figures of them in womanly form, 
carrying ball and other womanly toys, and raised them up along 
with the flag of their kings. 


The Dévas departed to Mount Kailas, but in spite of his pro- 
mise Andhaka pursued them there. Siva sent Bhairava. The 


Appar, 4: 69 and Campantar, 2. 100. 
7: 9: 2. 

7: 16. 2. 

One of the pafica-tarus. 
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trident ran through his body and he was held up whilst the blood 
dripped into the cup of skull held by Bhairava. After thousands 
of years, at his importunity and humble supplication, his body 
was lowered; he was made a gaua. 


III 


Andhakasura samhara form, never became popular in Tamil 
Land, though the first act Siva’s heroism mentioned by Tiru- 
milar is this Andkaka Samhara. The Upadésa Kaindam confuses 
Andhakari Marti with Bhairava Marti, According to the concep- 
tion of ‘Asta Viratia@rzam’, the heroic acts are those of Siva and not 
of Bhairava or Virabhadra. No sculpture of Andhakésura Samhara 
comes from the Tamil Country. Nor, is there any description of 
it in the Agamas. But sculptures from the cave temples of 
Bombay explain the form. Hindu Iconography® illustrates this and 
explains. ‘Siva baseight armsin two of which he carries a triséla 
at the end of which is pinned the body af Andhakasura and from it blood 
drips down. Siva himself bears the Kapalato collect the blood. On 
the left, squats on the ground, Kali, carrying a dagger and skull- 
cup to collect the blood with a dakini, half human, half bird, 


sitting on her head. Dévi is seated on Padmasana on the left of 
Kali??? 


The portion underlined may explain the references in Arirar 
Though the trjsa/la is found in the hands of Kalari Marti, his 
heroic act is that of his leg whereas in the references under dis- 
cussion, the heroic act is spoken of as the trident’s. ‘Paycce” 
brings out the conception of Pinning. The ¢rigala is fiery. <An- 
dhaka is dark. Therefore, one is correct 


in interpreting these 
references as speaking of Andhakasura 


IV 


As already stated, Tirumilar mentions this Andhaka Samhara 
first in his enumeration of the heroic deeds of Siva: 


‘*Karutturai antakan tatpol acuran 
Varatriy ulakat tuyirkalai ellam 
Varuttaficey tin enru vanavar véntak 
Kuruttuyar cilankaik kontukon rané\s 


6. Vol. II, Pt. I, Plates XLV — Fig. 2, XLVI, XLVII. 
7. P. 193. 


8° Tirumantiram, 339. 
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“The Asura, who moved like a blind man full of the pride of 
his imagination in which he dwelt, teased and harassed the living 
beings of the world, thanks to the power conferred by divine 
blessings; Dévas complained to Siva and prayed for his removal. 
The Lord took up the trident, going up like a tender shoot and 
killed him’’—a generalized story of the suicidal policy of all who 
became blind with pride and power. 


Siva’s destruction always end in abounding Grace. In this 
story also Andhaka is said to have become a gana. What is more 
important is the story given in the Vamana Purana, where Bhyngin 
was the name conferred by Siva on Andhaka after this demon had 
proved himself to be a staunch devotee of Siva. Bhrngin repre- 
sented with an emaciated body holding a staff and a rosary, 
with a third leg, to support the body and with eyes always direc- 
ted towards Siva. An image of this Bhrigin with three arms and 
legs was set up in the Tanjore temple by a subordinate of Raja 
Raja I. 


There is a terrific form with 12 hands on the 18th panel on 
the south side of the court in the Kailasanatha temple.® The 
person sitting with afjali may be Andhaka after he was accepted 
by Siva. 


9 Plate No. XXXVIII, Fig. 1, Rea. 


Cuapter VIII 
BRAHMA SIRASCHEDA MURTI 
I 


(1) 

Brahman originally had five heads and one of them was cut 
off by Siva as a punishment for insulting the latter. This account 
is given in many different ways. The Karma Purina version is as 
follows: Once the Rsis inquired the Creator of the basic source of 
this universe and Brahman proudly declared himself to be that 
source and origin. Siva came on the scene disputing this claim. 
The Védas and the Pravava walked in to assert Siva’s greatness, 
but to no purpose. A great pillar of light flashed forth in which 
was found Siva. The haughty head of unrelenting Brakman was 
ordered by Siva to be cut off by Bhairava. The Creator’s intoxi- 
cation of Power was thus cured. 


(2) 

The Varéha Purana gives a different version. Brahman created 
Rudra and called upon him to protect the world, but addressed 
him as Kapali—an insulting term which so enraged Rudra that he 
plucked the fifth head of the Creator with his thumb nail. This 
head stuck to Rudra’s hand. At the Jatter’s request Brahman 
prescribed the Kapalika penance for twelve years, wearing a sacred 
thread of hair, garland of bones and a calimani (ciddmant) of 
the skull and carrying a skull filled with blood. 


(3) 

Brahmanda Purana gives a variant story of the falling away of 
the skull. To put down the pride of the Dévas, Indra, Visnu and 
Brahma, God went about begging for the blood of self-sacrifice, 
to fill up his bow! of skull. It never became full. Siva went to 
Visnu’s place where the men at the gate especially Visvakséna, a 
partial form of Visnu, obstructed Siva, only to be pierced through 
the chest and carried about. Visnu with his nail of the finger 
tore his forehead to offer his blood for filling the bowl of a 
skull, Tens of thousands of years elapsed but the skull was not 
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filled up but Visnu collapsed because of this haemorrhage. The 
form carrying the kankdla or skeleton of Visvakséna, a form of 
Visnu, is Kaikilamarti. 

According to Karma Puréna, when Bhaivara followed by an 
army of Bhitas, went about begging, all the women of the houses 
he visited fell in love with him This is the BAtksa@fana form. 


(4) 

The Linga Purana gives a different version, which is the one 
finding favour in Tamil tradition. The Rsis of Déarukavana, even 
women and children, relied, on the sacrificial fire for taking them 
to Heaven, even without the necessity for any God. They thus 
forgot the pravyti marga or worldly ways of life. Their atheistic 
pride had to be curbed. Siva went about their houses, begging 
naked, whilst Visnu in the form of a captivating woman or 
‘Mohini? went to the place of sacrifice of the Rsis. The Rsis fell 
in love with Mohini and their wives with Siva. It is only with 
great difficulty the women following Siva could be brought home. 
Brahman advised them to worship Siva’s Liga form. But there 
is another version given in Tamil Kantapuranam which is also found 
in Suprabhédagama, The enraged Rsis, realizing the truth, perform- 
ed a sacrifice to kill Siva; a tiger, an elephant, a lion, a black 
buck, an axe, a skull, the moon, a bull, snakes and an apasméara 
came from the fire; the Rsis sent them one after another to kill 
Siva. Siva took the axe, the black buck and snakes as his play- 
things; apasma@ra was trampled down under his feet; lion, tiger and 
elephant were flayed and their skins were worn by Siva; the skull 
and the moon became his cé/émani. 


(5) 

With reference to the ‘kankala’ also, there is a different ver- 
sion. When probably the conflict between Saivism and Vaisna- 
vism became intense, the Saivites for every one of the incarnations 
of Visnu, had a feat of Siva putting down Visnu’s intoxication of 
power. When Visnu took the Trivikrama form and sent down 
Mahébali to the nether-worlds, his intoxication of power was so 
fatal to the universe, that Siva had to knock him down on his 
chest with a Vajra danda; Siva flayed him and put on Visnu’s skin 
asa robe and carried the backbone asaclub. Similarly the tusk 
of the bear in Varahavatira, the shell of the tortoise in Karmd- 
vatara, the skin of the lion in Narasimhavat@ra and the eyes of the 
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fish in the Matsyavatara were taken out and worn as marks of 
victory. These give rise to Varahari, Simhaghna Matsyari forms, It 
will be seen that flaying of the lion, etc., said to have been per- 
formed as against the Rsis of Darukavana, are said to have been 
effected at the time of some of the incarnations of Visnu. In 
other avataéras of Rama and Krsna, Visnu is conceived as worship- 
ping Siva. 


(6) 
The story of the cutting away of the head of Brahman shows 


the superiority of Siva amidst the Trinity of Gods. The Tamil 
tradition is preserved in a verse: 


' “Paman ciram Kanti, Antakan Koval; Puram Atikat; 
Maman Pariyal; Calantaran Virkuti; Ma Valuvir; 
Kaman Kurukkat; Yaman Katavar; Intak kaciniyil 
Témannum konraiyum tinkalum cititan cévakamé.” 


‘*These are in this world the heroic feats of Him, who adorns 
Himself with honeyed kowrai and the moon (destroying the fol- 
lowing): The head of the Lord of the flower at Kantiyar; Andhaka at 
Kovalir, Tripura at Atikai; the father-in-law (Daksa) at Pariyal; 
Jalandhara at Virkuti; the elephant at Valuvir; Kiama at Kutukkai and 
Yama at Katavir. 


According to this verse this feat took place at Kantiyay in the 
Tanjore District. 


II 


Arirar refers to this story. He saya that it took once upon a 
time in that far‘off day — Antw3 Brahma is referred to as ‘Pira- 
man the Great’, or ‘Ayan’, a variant form in Tamil of the Sans- 
krit word ‘Aja’ (the unborn). He is described in relation to his 
seat as ‘‘Arumalaron’’—the Lord of the rare flower or the precious 
Lord of the flower’. In the absence of any epithet, the flower 
means the lotus: Pa enappatuvatu pori vil pavé; and Ararar makes 
this clear by specially mentioning the lotus and speaking of 


pee 
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Brahma elsewhere as ‘Tamaraiyén’,® ‘the Lord of the lotus’. He is 
also described in relation to his function in the universe as Grea- 
tor. Ardrar refers to him as ‘‘Par pataittan’’,> ‘the Creator of this 
world’. B8rahman is a Brahmin—‘Antanan’.? 


The reason for inflicting this punishment of cutting away 
the head is suggested by the epithet ‘Evra’ attached to the word 
‘Antanan’ above mentioned. ‘Ezra’ is ‘one who has taken up’ — 
here, ‘one who has assumed the offensive or the disputation’.® 
Enra antanan’’ is a contradiction in terms, the hot offensive atti- 
tude being inappropriate to the beautiful and cool loving attitude 
of a Saint. God was magnanimous in that, only one head was cut 
off. For, Brahman had five heads — “Talat aintu’’;® “‘Ciram aitcu??19— 
it is thus seen the poet uses both the words the Tamil ‘tala’, and 
the Sanskrit ‘sivas’ in its Tamil form ‘ciram’, One of these heads 
was cut away — ‘arutta’.2 It was done indeed so quickly — in 
the twinkling of an eye — “Katuka... aruttéy’4 The skull 
according to the story became attached to Siva’s hand. Arirar 
states that the Lord, of His own accord, had the skull attached 
to His hand:1* Cérttavar’. There is another reading ‘Céttavar’ 
which means “One who has put down’ but in this reading there 
is no assonance. 


III 


The description of this form known as the Brahma Siraschéda 
marti is given in the Sritattva nidhi. Siva is white and has three 
eyes, four arms and a jatamakuta, patrakundala in the right ear and 
nakrakundala in the left ear, carrying vajra and the axe in the two 
right hands and the skull of Brakma and S#a in the left. Various 
forms of Bhairavas are also given. 


Rea gives a description in page 31 of a panei in the Kailasa- 
natha temple in which he identifies this form. “Cell No. 14 
shows Siva cutting off one of the heads of Brakma and holding it 


5. 7: 16: 11 

6. 7: 19: 6. 

7. 7: 67: 10. 

8 7: 67: 10 

9. 7: 4: 8. 

10. 7: 19: 6. 

Il, 7: 4: 8; 7: 9: 2; 7: 53: 9: 7: 62: 7; 7: 67: 10. 
12. 7: 4: 8. : 

13. 7: 19: 6. 
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in one of his left hands. Brahma sits in a dejectéd attitude on the 
left. A devotee with arms crossed in amazement, sits under Siva 
on Brahma’s right. In Siva’s right hands are sword, trident, 
snake and noose; in his left, are Brahma’s head and broken sym- 
bols. There is not much plaster on the panel and the deep and 
bold cutting is seen to advantage, giving fine effects or light and 
shade’’.14 


In this representation, the head is held by the tuft; it does 
not stick on to the palm with the skuli downwards. This reminds 
us of the representation found in Tanjore of Virabhadra holding 
the head of Daksa over the fire.15 The similarity may suggest that 
what Rea describes also is a representation of the cutting away 
of the head of Daksa. The number of hands also are more than 
what is ascribed to this Brahma Siraschéda murti. But the state- 
ments of the Agamas are never followed especially with reference 
to the hands; and that is one reason why we have been holding 
that these statements are not prescriptions but illustrative descrip 
tions. As for the holding of the head by the tuft it is very doubt- 
ful whether Arirar is thinking of the cutting away of Brahma’s 
head with nail or the thumb. Ardrar does not make mention of 
the thumb in connection with Brahma, even as he makes mention 
of the toe in connection with Ravana. The root of the verb used 
is ‘aru., to cut—a word used for cutting away the paddy with a 
sickle held in one hand whilst holding up the top portion, with the 
other hand. Some such thing is intended here as well: holding 
the head’s tuft with one hand and cutting it away with ‘kkadga’ or 
sword as represented here. 


IV 


Q) 
Kapalika Penance: 


In this story, it has already been stated that the head of 
Brahman stuck to the hand of Bhairava and for getting rid of the 
mark of Brahmahatya, Kapilika penance for twelve years was pre- 
scribed. It will be seen that the penance prescribed is as pointed 
already by Mr. Gopinatha Rao, almost the same as the one 
prescribed by the Apastmba Satra for the murder of a baérdna 


14, Plate No. XXXIV, Fig. 1 gives this picture. 
15. Gods and Goddesses of South India, Fig. 100. 
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ora Brahman of great learning and good conduct by another 
Brahman. 


‘Atha bhranahasvajinam kharajinam va bahirloma 
paridhaya purusasirah pratipanartham adaya | | 
Khatvangam dandarthé karmanémadhéyam prabruvanags 
camkramyéta ko bhrinaghné bhiksamiti | | 
Aranyé kutim Kyrtua odgyatah Savastra 
dhvajo ardhasanipaksam adhonabhi uparijanva 

aechadya’’ 16 


‘The murderer of a learned and good brahmin, wears as 
an upper cloth an animal’s skin—ass’s or horse’s (dog’s?) — 
with its hairy side appearing outside; he carries the skull as a 
cup to drink with (and as a bowl to eat with) and the bones 
as a stick. He begs (only in seven houses a day) saying: ‘Who 
will offer alms to the murderer?’ He himself constructs a hut in 
the forest with a skull flag and wears hemp cloth not going 
below the knees’’.17 As already stated, Varahapurana describes 
the Kapilika penance as wearing yajiopavita of hair, garland of 
bones, siromani of a skull and carrying in hand the cup of a 
skull. 


(2) 
[a] 


The Skull: 


In the mahavrata, the skull adorns the head as a crest jewel 
and the garland of skulls is worn as the garland of beads. Ariarar 
often refers to this idea of skulls forming ornaments—‘‘Otutaiyan 
kalana.”’3® ‘He hasthe skull as his ornament’. His ornament is 
the head or skull, ‘‘Ciram ent-um kalanan.”?!® He has a crest where 
fits in as an ornament a foulsmelling head, adorned by rushing 
kites— ‘“‘Parani mutaitalai kalan ena maruviya...... mutiyinan’’ 2° He 
places the crest jewel of a head on his head, “ Talaikkalan talaimal 


16. Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 300. 
17, Ap. Dh. SO., Har, Com. 1, 10, 29. 


18. 7: 97: 4. 
19. 7: 86: 5. 
20. 7: 72: 8. 


T. 48 
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tarittay’’ A The garland of beads also comes in, ‘‘ Talaikku-t tala 
milai aninta tenng”#2— ‘Why have you adorned your head with 
the garland of beads of skulls’? 


[b] 

This ‘vrata’ is also called ‘Kapalika vrata’ beca use of the skull 
held as a bowl and acup. Was not Xapali, the term of abuse 
resented by Siva — the very starting point of this feat ? As such, 
this term becomes full with the meaning of this divine feat. It 
has become a beloved name of the lord. Is there not a sect of 
Saivites calling themselves Kapalikas? Ararar refers to Siva as 
‘Kapali?’28 and ‘Kapali’ ;% “ Muntam tarittir”’ ,25—‘You hold or adorn 
yourself with the skull or the head. 


[c] 

The serpents also beautify the Lord on the occasion of this 
special feat. Arirar refers to the serpents and the skull both toge- 
ther, ‘‘Aravam parri...... Kapalam enti” ,2—‘He catches hold of the 
serpent and holds the skull’, This skull is that of Brahma and it 
is in this the begging has to be done. What is a punishment for 
others is a glory unto the Lord. There is no Law above Him but 
He Himself places Himself under the Law to prove its omnipo- 
tence. “Ayan ciram arin tatil palikontu amararukku arul velippatuttan’?®” 
—‘He made His Grace manifest unto the Dévas by begging in 
the very skull of the head He had cut off from Brahma’. ‘He begs 
in the skull of the head of Brahma’—“Piramam talaiyir paliko}’’** 
The skull, under the circumstances explained above, may be a 
bowl for others; it is a jewel, a sign of divinity as far as the Lord 
is concerned because of His act of Grace, “Otu nankalana un palikku 
ujalvane”’*®— “He who roams about for the alms with. the precious 
jewel of a skull’, Itis not only “‘navkalan’’—the crest jewel. 
“Tamaraiyor talai kalana-k kémaram mun pati unpali kontulal 


21. 7: 57: 1 
22.0 7:4: 1 
23. 7: 72: 9 
24. 7: 89: 4 
25. 7: 2: 2: 
26. 7:91: 5 
27, 7:62: 7 

7 

We 
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paramay”®0 — ‘The great Lord who wanders about begging for 
alms with the skull of the Lord of lotus as the jewel of jewels.’ In 
*Talai-k kalan’’, there is a pun on the word ‘talaz’; it means the 
head or skuli and also the first or the chief ornament. 


[d] 

Unless Brahman was dead, there was no necessity for a 
penance, Arirar therefore suggests his death and implies Brah- 
man coming to life, thanks to the Lord’s Grace — ‘‘Vintavar talat- 
potu kaiyén’?*t — ‘He whose mark is the hand with the skull of the 
head of him who died’. Brahman becomes converted and per- 
forms piija or worship over-powered by this Grace of the Lord. 


“Tankamala-p poykai puiai ciintalakar talattil 
tatankol perun kéyil tanil takka vakatyalé 
vankamala-t tayan munnal valipatu ceyya 
makilntaruli irunta paran”’. 82 


‘It was a beautiful place surrounded by cool lotus ponds. 
Therein was the expansive great temple. Once upon a time, the 
Unborn (Brahma) of the great lotus worshipped Him in the proper 
way. He was pleased and stayed there out of His Grace abound- 
ings. He is the supreme principle — ‘Paran’. Fig. 2 in plate 
“XCI in Rea’s Pallava Architecture probably refers to the worship of 
Parvati and Siva by Brahma. To befit the worship by a Lord of 
knowledge and ceremonies, God is with Yogapattayam and rosary, 
though seated with Parvati. Brahma is sitting down. 


[e] 

We have given the references to the skull where it is specifi- 
cally stated, it is Brakma’s skull. But there are other references 
where the skull is mentioned as a bowl without describing it as 
Brahma’s Talai kai énti’’83 — ‘Holding the skull in the hand’; Talai 
ankai énte’’34 — ‘Holding the skullin the palm of the hand’; Telai- 
yitai-ar pali’?85 — ‘The rare alms received into the skull’, But in 


30. 7: 16: 11 
31. 7: 56: 7, 
32. 7: 16: 10. 
33. 7: 6:1. 
34. 7:9: 3, 
35. 7: 19: 7. 
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commenting on the Apastamba Siitra quoted above, Haradatta 
writes: “Purusasya Siré yasya kasyacit mrtasya Sirah” — ‘The head 
it is that of the murderous one or of any dead man’. Therefore 
any head is sufficient. We have referred there what other heads. 
are there to the Pantaraika dance on the ashes. This is after the 
destruction of the Universe when everything remains involved in 
Him as if for rest; God wears the dead bones and the skulls and. 
dances. This is expressed by Manikkavacakar: ‘What is this my 
dear Lady, look there He wears nerves and bones and loves the 
skeleton placed on His shoulders! Hark, you, to this, how this. 
skeleton came! At the time of destruction He adorns Himself with 
these two so that they may in Him abide by their time; iLe., in 
Him they will be made alive after rest’.86 This refers to the stage 
of evolution. Appar also has an explanation: ‘The great ocean 
submerges (everything within it). There is the deluge. Brahman. 
goes and dies submerged in the great dark ocean. There is the 
corpse of this dead man. There isalso the corpse of the Lord of 
the hue of the blue sea. The Lord carries them all and becomes 


the Lord of the skeleton, Our Lord plays on the good vine so 
that the ocean may recede’ — 


*‘Perunkatal miti-p piralayan kontu piramanumpoy 
Trunkatal mati irakkum irantin kaléparamum 
Karunkatal vannav kaléparamum koniu kankdlaray 
Varunkatal milanin temmirai nalvinai vacikkum@? 3? 


The Kapala dance isin one sense the dance of involution. 
There the skull is not that of Brahman alone. 


In the light of these explanations the references to skulls in 
plural may be understood. It will be clear that Arirar, who has 
confessed that he is expressing only what Appar and Campantar 
had expressed, believes, in the same explanation. 


[f] 

Irantiy talaiyizr palikotal” ,°—“Receiving alms in the skulls of 
the dead persons’. If Siva isthe Lord of involution or destruction 
as it is called, kapala is the emblem of this destruction; it is the 
capital of-his trials of Divinity and it is His great penance bearing 

36. Tiruccalal: 11. 


37, 4: 113: 7, 
38. 7: 4: 6. 
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up with this for the sake of their future salvation — bearing the 
cross for others: ‘‘Cettavartam taldiyir palikoloaté celoam akil attavam 
Gvatu atiniomél’’®> — ‘If receiving the alms when begging in the 
skulls of the dead persons is His wealth and if we had known 
that this is His penance (we would not have come to serve Him)’, 
On the surface, there is a humorous vein, but underneath this lies 
all the message of this form: in this sense, the skulls of the dead 
ones — dead, long ago — decayed and deteriorated. It is ‘‘patu- 
talai’’*° ‘dead head’. The skull is spoken of as deteriorated and 
giving way in some part — “‘Katuvay-t étalai’’,? or, “‘Oruvayt 
talaz”’.#8 The skull is a broken one and it is dried up into white 
colour though the old flesh is all there — “Ondér utat ventalai” 
This dried up white skull smells the carcass — “‘Mutai néariya 
ventalai”’.4 Tt is a dried up head — .“Unazkal talai’’.4®° Because 
of the dried up flesh still on the whole skull, the kites rush on 
and surrounded it — ‘“‘Parar ventalai’’,*® ““Parani ventalai’’,4? The 
skull is white because it is dried up and therefore whenever a 
skull is described, white one, it has to be imagined a dried up 
one.48 In the skull the teeth will be all intact and then it looks 
like grinning, so much so, the poet describes it as ‘Naku venta- 
lai’’.4° This is the first stage. The teeth fall away due to deterio- 
ration: “Pallayar ventalai’’,®° — ‘the white skull from which the 
teeth get loosened’. This is the second stage. The teeth are 
then completely fallen —‘Pallai yukka patu talai’’,5* — ‘the dead 
head from which the teeth had fallen away’;; ‘“Pallil vellai-t 
talai”’52 — ‘the white skull with no teeth’. 


[g] 


That the skull is taken from the cremation ground (repre- 
senting the involution) is made graphic by a few suggestions. 


39. 7: 18: 7 
40. 7: 33: 1 
41, 7: 41: 1 
42. 7:55: 1 
43. 7: 93: 6 
44, 7: 2:3 
45. 7: 9: 5 
46, 7:26: 8 
47. 7: 88: 8. 
48. 7: 33: 2: 7: 36: 1; 85: 3. 
49, 7: 28:7 
50. 7: 20: 5 
51, 7: 5: 4 


52, 7: 57: 4; 7: 81 10. 
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The kites rush on the skull. The fox burrows down and removes 
the corpse, feasts on it and throws away the skull and the bones. 
“Nari frum cutalai naku ventalai kontavane”’ 8s — “You, who had got 
hold of the grinning white skull from the cremation ground which 
is full of foxes’; “Nari k@nritta eccil. vellai-p patu talaiyé purintan”’®4 
— ‘One who loves only the decayed white skull spat out and 
thrown out by the fox’. Since this is a reading adopted here, a 
word is necessary about this reading. Some editors read this 
passage as, “Naniyir kol atutalaiyépurintan ari kanzitta eccil vellai-p 
fatutalai’”? — having, atutalaiyé as the opening word of the third 
line, the reading ari is adopted so that there may be-the required 
alliteration. “Naniyil kal atutal?? makes no sense. “Nagiyit kal 
nafutal’’? — ‘He planted the bow on the bow-string’ is therefore 
better. If the line thus begins in ‘n2’, alliteration will require 
‘naré and not ‘ari’, 


(3) 

Bones : 

Bones also are the ornaments. The garland of bones forms 
His garland of beads. He adorns Himself with bones — 
“Enpanintu’.S The idea of ornaments is specifically mentioned. 
‘He has adorned the bones as jewels or ornaments’ — “En pinaipé 
kalanaka anintan’’ 56 “You yourself have decked with the bones’— 
“Piantiy elumpai”’.5’ ‘Fle is possessed of the chest, bearing bones 
as jewels (as a necklace) befitting His greatness, along with or as 
balancing the tusk of the boar and the shell of the tortoise — 
“Evamdaeyitu amaiyum elumpum itu tankiya marputaiyan”.5® The 
bones like the skulls referred to, ate, of all the dead at destruc: 
tion. ‘He wears the bones of the dead’ “‘Cettartam elumpa- 
nintu” °° “Cettar elumpanivan”,® It has already been pointed out 
that the poet attributes some of these characteristic features to 
the Mother and She is said to wear the skull, etc. If the idea of 


53. 7: 28:7 
54. 7: 22: 4. 
55. 3: 7: 7. 
56. 7: 38: 10 
57. 7: 52: 3. 
58. 7: 70: 9 
59. 7: 46: 1 
7: 80: 1 
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the destruction is kept in mind, the significance of Ardrar’s state~ 
ments that the Lord adorns Himself with all the bones—“ Eupela- 
maniniu’’®2 will be clearer, 

(4) 

[a] 
Burning Ghat: 


In the mahavrata, one hasto reside in the forest without 
coming into the village except for alms and were the skin with 
khatvanga held as a stick. “Khatvangam dandarthe”—that is what 
Apastamba says. The very word ‘khatvénga’ in its Tamil form 
“‘Kattankam’ is used by Arérar. The penance is clearly mentioned 
“Kaiyatu kapalam katurai valkkai kattankam éntiya kaiyar®— ‘The 
skull is in his hand; His is the life in the forest; His hand bears or 
hold the kattaikam’. Khatoanga is described by Mr. Gopinatha 
Rao: “The Khatodnga is a curious sort of club, made up of the 
bone of the fore-arm or the leg, to the end of which a human 
skull is attached through the fore-arm’’.“« This khatvanga became 
the Pallava emblem: they had the khatodnga dhvija.® 


[b] 

Arirar refers ro these, ‘You live in the old burning ground’.® 
‘Your village is the forest; your garment is the skin’,—‘Urum katu 
utaiyum t6lé’’;™ “you will never devoid of your unique attachment 
to the burning ground’—“‘Patukdaztakattu enrum parroliyay”.8 ‘He 
has the forest as the familiar (abode)’—‘‘Payila-k katutaiyan’’.® ‘Is 
He of the cremation ground—the charred forest’?—‘‘Kari 
kG@taro’??70 

(5) 
Khatoanga: 

The representation of the Kankala martiisfound in the 

Kailasanatha Temple. This may be taken up along with the 


62. 7: 36: 7. 

63. 7: 14: 7. 

64. See Malati Madhava: 5. 4. 24. 

65. S. 7. I., H, Part I, No. 25: §.£ I, Vol. IV, No. 135; Ep. Ind. Vol. IX, 
P, 203, 2. 33-36. | : : 
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67. 7: 5; 9. 
68. 7: 42: 4, 
69. 7: 97: 4. 
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Bhiksatana form. Here may be noted the representation of Kati- 
kala and Khatu@uga. Plate XLVI, fig. 1, gives the panel in front 
of the second cell from the East end of the large court on the 
North side of the Kailasanatha Temple. The stick is seen resting 
on His left shoulder. What is behind is not visible. This is visible 
as a chaurie in the plate LXI representing the panel on the back 
of the shrine at the South-west corner of the Vimana. We see the 
Agamas stating that the Kankale is tied up with probably chaurie 
as well. There is fig. 2, plate CXIX with a kankala which repre- 
sents the South side’ panel on the side wall of Airavatéévara 
Temple. * 


The Khatoanga has been identified in one of the panels by 
Dr. Minaksi,”1 in the shrine.” It is seen in Rea’s Plate XX XIX, 
fig. 4. His description had already been mentioned whilst describ- 
ing the panels containing the Mother. This misinterpretation is 
due to bad touching up and white-washing. Her interpretation is 
this: “There are two ganas at the feet of Siva one above the other: 
The lower one holds a staff at the top of which we see a skull 
fixed and sheltered by the hood of a fine serpent entwining the 
staff”, because of which serpent, as she points out, “the Pallava, 
‘the khatuangabhrt? comes to be called “Pampuraippallavar kon’?,—the 
chief of the Pallavas with the serpent”. Ararar also speaks of the 
“‘Vitat arava-k kori’? —‘the flag of the Bull and the Serpent’. Pallava 
had both these emblems—the bull and the khatvanga, Siva, 
according to the legend here narrated, has both these flags. In 
fig. 1, of Plate XLIII in Rea, representing the panel from the 
north on the North side of court, there is a gana carrying a staff 
with a joint at the top. What Rea represents as‘ ‘palit’ is possibly 
the bull. What he calls a lotusis probably the skull and the 
hood of the serpent. This, therefore, may be taken to be a rep- 
resentation of the khatvanga. 


(6) 
Paficavati (Pasicavata): 


In the Kapalika vrata, it is said that the clothes of the penitent 
should be made of the skin and the hairs should be worn as Jajn6 
pavita. Mahdoratas wear this kind of sacred thread. This has 


71, Pallava Administration, p. 44, 
72. No. XXXIII, fig. 1, Rea., 
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has become well known in Tamil land, where Cékkilar has given 
@ pen picture of the Mahauratin in his story of Manakkavicara’ 
Nayanar, the Saint who cuts and gives away the flowing tresses of 
hair of his own daughter, on the day of her marriage itself toa 
Mahivratin who has come in there to beg for the same — it is 
verily Siva who comes to test the firm resolve of the Nayaniar. 
“The forehead was full of the three lines of the sacred ashes. 
The crown was shaved except for the tuft. At the top of the 
tuft was the garland of beads of bones. In olden time, He-bore 
the burden of the bones of the body of one, like the white pearl 
carved out of it; the kundala was swinging up above in His ears. 
He was wearing a long necklace or garland of shining beads of 
bones. Leaving aside the hard-hearted big serpent of hood, He 
had the shoulder strap for the yégic postures. He wore as yajiié- 
pavita the rope of hairs of the collyrium colour. He had the sack 
of sacred ashes removing the birth of His devotees of upright 
mind. The sitra or string was there on one of His wrists with 
one single bead alone. On the waistcord of strict privacy and 
Join cloth (or the loin cloth of the Védas) fluttered His cloth. The 
beautiful feet, beyond the painter’s art, were on this great earth. 
The five mudras or marks of greatness were shining on His feet. 
The surface of His body was besmeared with the world famous 
sacred ashes and He appeared like the live ember covered with 
ashes. Thus came the “‘Makdvrata Muni’’.78 


The term Mahdvrata has already been explained. The yajiis- 
pavita is called Paficavata; in Tamil Paficavatii The Saint who 
come to the Néyanar, on seeing the beautiful tresses of the bride 
worshipping at His feet stated, ‘Her tresses will be useful for our 
Paticavati’. 


Having understood the meaning of this term, one finds this 
very term used by Ararar. He says that the Lord had the 
Pafcavati on His chest, ‘‘Paficavati mirpinar’.™4 ArGrar uses this, 
in juxtaposition with the other technical term ‘Picupatar’ wearing 
in profusely the sacred ashes, according to the description of the 
Pasupata vrata of the Atarva Siras and wearing the loin cloth and 
the waist cord. The poet’s other reference to Pafcavati is more 
explanatory: ‘He with the chest adorned with the Paficavati with 
grey hair interspersed amidst (black) hair’ — “‘Warai viraviya 


73, Manakkateara Nayanar Puranam — Verses: 22 to 26 
74. 7: 53: 6. 
T. 49 
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mayir tantotu paficavati marpav’’.?8 This may also mean He has the 
Paficavati or_yajiopavita along with the grey hair possibly of the ass, 
whose skin had to be worn with the hair appearing on the exterior 
though there is no such purdnie reference available. 


The poet refers to yajidpavita as Purinal’’,7® — ‘the twisted 
thread’; he speaks of it as the white thread cf embracing darn- 
ings — “J]ai taluvou vennal’’.??7 Itisso characteristic that our poet 
speaks of it as that; it is on the body of the Lord — “Meypyatu 
puri nal’’."8 He is the Lord of the sacred thread — ‘Puriniilutai 
nampi”.79 It is pure white — ‘“‘Venpurinal,’®° ““Vennal’?®) and it 
‘glistens — “Vittilanku puri nal.82 Our author gives a poetic 
description of this beautiful sight of the sacred thread on the 
form of Siva. The Lord is red like the coral mountain and the 
sacred thread appears to him like a stream of crystal diving into 
this coral mountain: 


“Palikkut t@rai pavala verpil 
Kulikkum pol nal’? *8 


In one place the poet speaks of “Pan nan avatér aravam’?’™* 
and if we compare the modern usage of “Pan nai’? for the sacred 
thread we have to assume that the poet is contemplating a case 
of the serpent itself being the sacred thread of the Lord. 


(7) 
Skins: 


Coming to the wearing of the skins, the Purdémas have made 
for Him ali kinds of skins. One may point out at this place the 
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great transformation effected, by the Tamilians in the horrip 
and terrific forms. It has already been noticed by us that these 
terrific forms with which Saivism started from its early begin- 
nings, are not so very prevalent in the Tamil Country, though 
believing in a federation of sects and creeds, they never said 
anything derogatory of any sect or any form worshipped by it, 
They have, on the other hand, tried to understand the inner 
spirit and enjoy their mystic experience giving expression to this 
in their own mellifluous verses, as is made clear by the suggestive 
descriptions of Arairar and CGékkilar already quoted. 


It is the lovable forms and the dance of Siva that have 
captivated the Tamilians. More than this the Tamilians 
have made the terrific forms themselves beautiful and lovable. 
The Kapalika form has already been referred to and according to 
the Kapalika vrata, God has to go a-begging to not more than 
seven houses. The seven houses are the houses of the seven great 
Rsis of the Great Bear. The begging at the door of the Rsis has 
a similarity with another story of the Lord’s feat — begging at 
the doors of the Rsis of Darukavana, which had already been re- 
ferred to. By transplanting the terrible and horrid form of Kapali 
to this atmosphere of love and beauty, the Tamilian has worked 
a miracle; one gets the sublimation and universalization of this 
story. 


The skin worn here is not the skin of the ass but the skins 
of all varieties which we see in the lady’s corner of a modern 
leather emporium — the skin of the tiger, the lion, the elephant 
and the deer. The enraged Rsis performed a sacrifice from which 
sprang these wild beasts and rushed, at the behest of the Rsis, to 
kill Siva. We have studied the Gajasura Samhara but from what 
Arirar states, it is clear, the elephant, the Lord flayed, was really 
the one which jumped out of the sacrifice along with the other 
beasts of the fire rather than any other asura, 


‘““Tankiya matavattin talal veluiyin ninru elunta 
cinkamum nil pultyum celumal karty6tu alata-p 
ponkiya por purintu pilantu ir uri porttatu enng???s® 


“Because of their abiding great tapas or penance, there came out. 
of the Sacrifice of fire, the lion, the tiger and the huge and great 
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elephant. You fought with them bubbling up with the spirit of 
war, made them shriek, split each one of them and wore their 
wet skins. Why was this’? 


The poet makes Him wear the skins and in some places he 
does not specify the skin. He is satisfied that he is clothed in the 
skin according to Kapalika vrata: “Utaiyum tole’’8s —‘His dress is 
skin,; ‘‘Tunivannattin mélum or tolututtu’’;®? ‘Tayanku tolai yututta 
cankaran”’ 88 “‘Tolum nalum tutainta varai marpan®® — He of the 
mountain-like chest on which squeeze the skin and the thread, 
pajhidpavita’ . 


“Pap pulittsl”* — ‘The skin of the tiger jumping on its 
enemy’ is a favourable phrase. God wears the tiger’s skin — 
“‘Pulittol utaiyan’;°. “‘Venkai araiyindy?: “Van talai vay atupult 
&taiyan’?®3 — The skin of the tiger is His cloth. The ‘puli’ pro- 
bably implies the cat family as is clear in Telugu; it may mean 
the leopards which are more prevalent in the Tamil Country. 
“Pay pult” is the tiger, which jumps in one long stretch, at the 
victim, ‘Vénkai’ by the suggestion of the cruelty means the tiger. 
“Van ralai vay atupult” is the murderous tiger with its strong head 
and mouth.” The skin is called the ‘tal’ but he has also used the 
word ‘atai’. The term ‘Uri’ suggests that the skin is flayed. It 
becomes the ‘atai’ (cloth)®* and ‘ufai” (the garment).°8 


The Tiger’s skin is worn as an undergarment and is tighten- 
ed at the waist — “Pap pulittol araiyil vikki?;97 “Araimel puli ir 
urivat”?;®8 “‘Araiyar puli atal’?;® **Pulittélai araikkacaittu?? 100 
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The skin of the tiger is His cloth — “Vénhai ataiyindy’?;1% 
Vantalai vay atupuli ataiyap”? ;1°2 ‘*Pulittol utaipdn’?; “Kayum puliyin 
atal utaiyar’’ 194 


The poet suggests that He tightens the cloth of the tiger’s 
skin with the girdle of a serpent dancing with its hood — ‘fol 
pulittalin mél atu pampatu araikkacaitta’’15 and the poet is charmed 
by this beauty and exclaims, ‘‘alakané’1°6 — ‘QO, thou beautiful 
One.’ ‘You do not like the white cloth; You are fond of the skin 
of the tiger’ — “‘Vellatai véntdy venkaiyin tolai virumpindy” 107 


But the tiger’s skin is worn as an upper garment as well. He 
places it on His shoulders — ‘‘Pulittal piyarkum itiu?? 28 

The skin of the deer He wears — “*AMavin ir uri utai punain- 
tan’’109 — ‘He adorned Himself with the wet skin garment’. The 
word ‘ma’ may mean the deer but probably refers to the elephant 
which we had separately discussed. Our poet is more specific 
when he mentions the particular species of the deer — ‘“‘Urava- 
mullator ulaiyin uri utaiyan’’° — “He has the flayed skin of the deer 
full of strength’. In passing, we may note that the root ‘ura’ 
implying violence and strength becomes ‘uravu7}41 and with the 
suffix ‘am’ assumes the form ‘uravam’ in Artrar — a peculiarity 
which we find in him, It is a wet skin which He wears probably 
immediately after flaying the deer — “Ulai ir uriyum utaiyan”’ 42 


The skin of the lion comes in, in the purdnas in two ways, as 
the skin of Narasimha and as the skin of the lion sent by the Rsis 
already referred to by Artrar."3 With the lion’s skin the Lord 
covers Himself up — “‘Cinkatturi métutir’’44 and then the gads are 


worshipping — ‘‘Tévar kanam tola nirrir’’ 45 
101. 7: 70: 7. 
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Arirar refers to a combination of skins — “‘Arttavar @taravam 
araimél puli ir urivai pérttavar @naiyin tol utai vempulal kai akalap part- 
tavar intuyir par pataittin ciram aficilonrai-c cétttavar’*6 — ‘He wore 
the tiger’s wet skin as an undergarment and tied it all with 
the serpent at His waist. He covered Himself up with the 
skin of the elephant and He holds the head of Brahma’, It is 
_clear the reference is to the Kapali form. There is acombination 
of the tiger’s skin and the garment of the bark of atree. Apastam- 
ba, we found, mentions the wearing of a cloth of hemp. Ariarar 
mentions the bark of a tree ‘maravuri? instead. He covers over 
the tiger’s skin on the waist, with the bark of a tree — “Maravuri 
fuli atal arai micai maruvinan’’47 Ararar makes a combination of 
these three garments of skin — “AMamai-t tol onrai ututtu-p pulittal 
piyarkum ittu yanai-t tol porppatu arintomél nam ivarkku &tpatéme??118— 
‘If we had known that He clothes on deer’s skin, places on His 
shoulders the tiger’s skin as upper garment and covers Himself 
with the elephant’s skin as a shawl we would not have come to 
serve Him’. 


We have stated that the Kapali form has been beautified. 
The Agamas describe a fully adorned beautiful form. According 
to them, the Lord wears a red coloured upper garment and an 
under garment of silk and tiger’s skin. Uttara Kamikagamal'® 
directs: “Kusumimbaramjitam kuryat?? — ‘the wearing of the white 
silk garment’, Probably this is referred to by Arirar when he 
addresses the Lord as one roaming about dressed in silk: ‘ Tuki- 
lotu pon tél ututtu ulalodye’’™™ — “Kecikamum araipilt kovanamum 
atalum ......... paravi-k kai tolal exru kolo??121 — ‘The silk and the 
loin cloth at waist and the skin — when am I to praise and wor- 
ship these with (folded) hands’? — this probably also refers to 
the description given in the Agamas. i 


116. 7: 19: 6. 
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Vv 
(1) 


Pasupaias ete: 


The terms Paésupatas, Kapilikas, Kalamukhas and Mahdvratas 
occur as names of various sects. 


It is only from the old commentaries we learn anything about 
these sects. Saivas, Pasupatas, Karunika siddhantins and Kapali- 
kas are mentioned by the commentaries of Sankara. Vacaspati 
mentions the Karunika siddhantins; Ramaénuja mentions the Kal@mu- 
khas inthe place of Karunika siddhantins; Vayavya samhita mentions 
Siddhanta margins in the place of Saivites and Mahévratas in the place 
of Kalamukhas. 

(2) 

The Pasupata cult is adumbrated in the Mahabharata epic 
itself. Patafjali mentions the Sivabhagavatas. Wild aspects of 
God were sometimes prominently emphasized. Their seclusion 
in the burning ghat and their pretension to be mad, wearing skull 
etc., must have further emphasized these aspects by some of the 
followers. They were probably opposed to animal sacrifice and 
believed in bodily mortification as leading to spiritual develop- 
ment. Tantric aberrations must have clouded their principles, 
when all castes were admitted in to their fold. They had their con- 
verts and these are in existence in Nepal. LakuliSa, before the 
second century, must have referred and reorganized this sect giving 
it a philosophical basis of the five topics: 1. The Effect in the 
peculiar sense of the Dependent, 2. The Cause (God and Pradhana 
or sources of the Universe), 3. Yoga, 4. Vidhi (Primary vidhis 
or vows like besmearing with the ashes, producing the sound 
hum, laughing, singing, dancing, producing the sound hudu like 
a bull, falling down and inaudible muttering of mantras), and 
5. Duhkhanta or total destruction of misery. The important 
characteristic here is the vidki, The means of attaining the 
Dubhkhanta are appearing to be sleeping when awake; shaking 
of the limbs as if paralyzed; walking on legs as though disabled, 
amorous gestures, doing things condemned by all as though devoid 
of discrimination and nonsensical talk—all intended to show that 
one is mad thus to scare away the crowd. KXaraikkal Ammaiyar 
and Péy Alvar called themselves ‘Péy’. Kulasékara sings; “I am 
a ‘péy’ to all and all are ‘géys> unto me”. It is this which gives 
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the significance of jaani to the words ‘ittan’ and ‘péeyan’, The 
degenerations start when without the internal enlightenment, fol- 
lowers emphasize the outward show alone. Bana describes the 
Pasupatas as wearing the red clothes, Hieum Tsang mentions 
PaSsupatas at least 12 times. Nagavardhan, the nephew of Puli- 
késin, made provision for Kaplésvara and the Makavratas living 
in the temple. According to Ramanuja, Kapalikas believe that 
one attains the highest bliss on knowing, by concentrating on the 
soul seated in the female organ, the essence of six mudras (neck- 
lace ornament, ear ornament, crest jewel, ashes and yajadpavita 
through eating food in a skull, besmearing the body with the 
ashes of the dead body, eating the ashes, holding a club, keeping 
a pot of wine and worshipping God as seated therein). They 
wore bracelets of Rudraksa, matted hair, skull and besmeared the 
body with ashes. In the Sankara digvijaya, the Kapalika carries an 
iron trident. Srisaila is mentioned by Bhavabhati as a rendezvous 
of the kapalikas, where a woman wearing a garland of human 
skulls carries away males for being sacrificed. It has not been very 
popular in the Tamil Country. But the Tamil Country knew 
human sacrifices as early as Cilappatikaram. Mahéndravarman 
refers to kapalikas, kalamukhas and paSupatas. 


Lakuléa calls all dependent things karyas. Divine dispensa- 
tion—free to act irrespective of Karma Yoga or union of soul with 
God is achieved by japa ond dhyana and other such sat-karmas and 
strict control of senses. Prabsdha candrédaya gives a ghastly des- 
cription of their rites in the mouth of a kapalika. 


(3) 

Mahéndravarman differentiates between the PéSupatas and 
Kapilikas. Appar speaks of Saivites, Pisupatas, Kapalikas, as “Vittaka 
vetitalaimalai viratikal”’. Saivities and Saiva siddhantins are those 
who did not indulge in these out of the way practices but believed 
like Appar, Gampantar and Ararar in Carya’ ‘Kriya, Yoga, and 
Jhana paths of Agamas and Tirumantiram. The kapalikas lived 
inside the temple of Ekambaranathar in Conjivaram as mentioned 
by Mahéndravarman. The Mylapore temple was known after the 
kapalikas as Kapéaliccurém.  Somasiddhanta is their Phiiosophy. 
Tiruvorriyiér inscription speaks of this.122 Mr. K. A, Nilakanta 
Sastri thinks that Somdasiddhanta, bridges the gulf between the 
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Pasupatas and the Kapalikas”a The Kélamukhas, a subsect of 
Pisupatas, are Lakulisapasupatins. Lakuliga is said to have been born 
at Kayérohana and their temples, therefore, were called Kaydréha- 
nas or Karshanas, as sacred as the birth place of Lakuliga, an 
avatar of Siva. This word Kayarohanam becomes Kéronam in 
Tamil. Temples known as Karénam—Nakaikkarouam, Kutantatkkar6- 
nam and Kaccikkarénam—must have been the temples of the Kasa- 
mukhas. More of their mutts grew up at Kotumpdalur,18 Alakkayil,?4 
Valameuli,15 pantanainallar,!6 and Tiruvorlipir.17 


(4) 


When Siva is said to have followed the Kapala vrata, Pasupata 
vrata or Maha vrata, some sects must have thought that they must 
follow the same ritual. The besmearing of the ashes is called 
Pagupata vrata in the Atharva Sira Upanisad. But Arirar speaks of 
God only as “Mé viratatia kankalan” 1° for the poet’s way of wor- 
ship is different from those followed by these terrific sects of the 
North. The Yévdram considers Saivism as federation of sects. 


Mr. Gopinatha Rao says, “The Sivagamas inform us that the 
Saivites worship Siva in the aspect of Tandavabhisana, the Pasupatas 
Siva smeared with ashes and wearing jatamakuta, the Mahivratis 
Siva wearing a garland of bones” the Kalamukhas Siva wearing 
sphatika and putradipa beads, the Vamacarins Siva wearing the sacred 
thread and carrying fire, and the Bhairavas Siva carrying damaru 
and wearing anklets’’.42° According to this statement, the Tamil 
Country looks upon these episodes of Siva’s heroic acts as so 
many mystic dances of Siva. References had been made to the 
Kapila dance of Siva with Kapala in His hand whilst Parvati kept 
time. ' 


122a. Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. if, p. 29 

123. A. R: E: 1908, p. 75-76. 

124. 352 and 357 of 1914, A: R. E. 1912, p. 60. 
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VI 


Péntaranka Dance: 
(1) 


Arirar mentions Siva as the dancer of Pantaranka, when he 
mentions him as going round with the kapala to the houses of 
damsels. This pantarankam has been referred to in connection 
with the burning of the three castles.29 Probably it means the 
white hall of dance and derivatively a dance performed there, 
which therefore came to be called the white dance. The white 
dance hail is the place of asher, the place where the castles were 
burnt to ashes. ‘It is because of the white ashes, the dance came 
to be called the white dance or Pintaranka. Atiyarkkunallar ex- 
plains by saying that God smeared the ashes white in colour and 
danced this dance.! Therefore any dance on the ashes—or the 
burning ghat—may be called the Pantaranka without reference to 
Tripura, It is in this sense that Arirar speaks of God with a 
kapala as the dancer, Pantarankan—“‘Talaiyit kataitorum pali panni- 
yal metmoliyar itam kontulal pantarankan*82 — ‘The Dancer 
of Pautarahka roaming about the places of the ladies of soft words 
and sweet tunes and receiving alms at every door in His (bowl 
of a skull)’. 


(2) 

But the interpretation given by Atiyarkkunallér may, to a 
certain extent, stand in the way of this interpretation. The words 
in Gilappatikéram are, Teérmun ninra ticaimukan kana............ 
Parati atiya viyan pithtaratkam’’ 8° It is the ‘great expansive 
white dance’ because he danced all round the place of the ashes 
‘It was seen by Brahma standing in front of the chariot of the 
Lord. It was a Bharati dance’. The commentator interprets, “the 
Bharati dance”, in view of the preceding line, “in the presence 
of Brahma as a dance which Siva danced in the form of Bharati, 
the wife of Brahman, probably to please Brahma and egg him on 
to drive the chariot fearlessly”. It is not clear whereform this 
idea was got by Atiyarkkunallar. Bharati has the meaning of 
Bhairavi or Durga and her hall of dance is the burning ghat or 


130, Tripurantaka Mirti. 
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burning pyre.!* Parati in the phrase “Pérati aitya’’ as distinguish- 
ed from “‘parati arankam’? refers to one of the vytis — modes of 
dramatic style. Atiyarkkunallar himself mentions the four modes 
~—~ Cattuvati (Sdtvati), Arapati (Araphati), Kaiciki (Kaisikhi) and 
Parati (Bharati). In Cattuvati, the subject matter is virtue, and 
the heroes are Dévas and men. In Arapati, the subject matter is 
artha,'®5 the heroes are men. In Kaiciki, the subject matter is 
love, and lustful persons are the important characters. In Bharati, 
the subject matter is about the actors and the actor is the hero. 
A note in Tandava Laksana'® explains these. ‘‘Kaisikhi is the most 
polished performance without any bustle or tumult. The dancer 
of Kaisikhi should be neatly and modestly dressed; women alone 
are fit to expound this type of dance. Bharati is characterised by 
rhetorical flourish. Sétvatt expresses emotion; and Arabhati is 
used to indicate tumultous situations. 


It will be seen from the explanations given by Atiyarkku- 
nallar, that in the modes other than AfAdrati, the actors enact the 
drama or an episode from some hero’s life, past or present. In 
Bharati alone there is no enactment of other’s life; it is his own 
life that the dancer dances. In actual life when a man ora 
woman expresesses his or her activity, according to Natya Sastra, it 
is to be Jooked upon as a dance in the Bharati mode. In actual 
life we are slaves to our passions; in a drama or dance when the 
actor enacts the same episode of ours he is no slave; he isa 
master of the situation; his performance becomes art. So, when 
even in trying situations one has complete control of oneself and 
one’s passions, and acts one’s part in real life, one is a saint like 
Yajfiavalkya and every one of his activities is a dance of the 
Bharati mode. 


Atiyarkkunallar himself makes this distinction patent and 
clear: “In these four modes described here, unlike the other three 
modes, Bharati does not give expression to some other subject 
matter or the acts of some other heroes. If Kotukotti and Pantar- 
ankam are considered the hero, Siva is not enacting any other 
past story of any other hero. It is His own act, where He is the 
subject matter, the hero and actor, It is not even a representa~ 


134. Bharati Arankem: Cilap., VI, 1. 39, See notes in the old Arumpataurai. 
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tion of His act elsewhere. This shows His divine self control. 
Therefore, these two dances belong to the Bhérati orttiand Llanko, 
the author, draws our pointed attention to this by stating ‘Parati 
atiya kotukotti’ and ‘Pantarankam’. Similarly this, Kapala dance or 
Pantarankam should also belong to Bharati vrtti. The mystic and 
saintly non-entanglement and mastery over the passions are ex- 
pressed by our poets and sculptors of the Tamil land when they 
represent every feat of the Lord as a memorable dance’’. 


VII 
Péy pitam & paritam: 
(1) 


The burning ghat is associated with ghosts in the minds of 
primitive people and Siva is said to be surrounded by Bhita ganas. 
The Bhata ganas come from the sacrificial fire of the Rsis which 
the Lord made His own army of followers. The Bhata ganas were 
with Rudra, from the time of the Védas. The Késin and the Munis 
were looked upon as mad and diabolical. This tradition persists 
and devotees call themselves as ‘Péys?.18? ‘Péy and Pittan’? come 
to denote the Jani. Have not the erratic critics mistaken Pro- 
phet’s divine trance for epilepsy? At the final dance of Siva, 
these Saints who have attained Salvation are there, witnessing it 
singing, “‘Aham annam Aham annam? as told in the Chandogya. 
There are in a sense the Bhata ganas. Has not, according to Peria- 
purdnam, Karaikkal Ammaiyar prayed for remaining under the 
feet of the Lord when He dances: ‘Arava ni atumpotu nin atipin kil 
trukka ewrar’’188 Jt isin this way the devil dance has been sub- 
limated into the mystic divine dance of joy. 


(2) 


Arirar coming after Karaikkal Ammaiyar, knows the signi- 
ficance of this so called madness and devilry. Has not he himself 
started addressing God as ‘Pitta@,18° the mad? The poet however 
differentiates amongst the ganas; he speaks of the three varieties: 
the péy, the pitam and the paritam. ‘Péy from ‘pém' meaning 
fear, is the frightful one — paicica or the ghost of the cremation 

137. The devil, like ‘Péyalvar’ and ‘Karaikkal Ammai yar’, 
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ground. ‘Pitam’ is Bhita gana. ‘Péritam’ is traced by the 
Tamil Lexicon to ‘Périsada’, an attendant of God; perhaps, it 
is better to trace to the form ‘parsa’ connected with ‘parsada’, 
‘parsatt (Durga) in which case the derivation can be easily explain- 
ed on the analogy of ‘Arsa’ becoming ‘Aritam’ in Tamil. The 
meaning of goblin or a demon is clear in the Sanskrit word. It 
may also bea Tamil word but the derivation is not clear. Artirar 
mentions al] the three in one verse and, therefore, must be taken 
to differentiate them — ‘‘Mataya muyalakan, mitkka-p pimpu mutai 
nariya ventalai moytia palpéy pata varu pittankal pay pulittal pariconra- 
Lipata paritankal’’\4© — thus he enumerates the surroundings of the 
Lord: — ‘the idiotic epileptic; the furious and obstinate serpent; 
the pale skull smelling carcass, the innumerable and crowding 
‘péy’; the Bhittas coming singing; the skin of the pouncing tiger; 
the paritams knowing not any manners’. 


(3) 
From this it would be seen the patams are made singers at 
the dance. ‘‘Tenna-t tend-t tet tenavenru pati-c cila piiamum nirum 


ticai ticaiyana pavval marai patutir’’ 4! — ‘You sing for many days 
the four Védas with a few pitams in all the main points of the 
compass to the tune’, ‘Tenma-t tena-t tet tena’. This phrase “‘Cila 
pitamum nirum ticaé ticaiyana’’? — ‘a few of Bhitas and yourself are 
in every direction’, occurs in the first verse of this hymn as well.1 
They seem to be all pervasive like the Lord. The poet again 
sings of the singing of the Bhatas — “Piatam pata-p purintu nattam 
puvani étta ata valléy’48 — ‘You are capable of dancing so well 
that the whole world praises you, performing your dance with all 
heart whilst Bhutas sing’. Again, ““Errinai éruvar éft’, or, “‘éruvatu 
éri Gr pittam tampal patti-k kovfu unpavar”4 — ‘He rides on the 
the bull-thus riding, He makes one Bhitam on His side to sing 
whilst He eats the alms thus got’. In this verse, we cannot inter- 
pret this to mean that the Lord riding on the Patam sings Him- 
self, because of the force of the phrase, ‘tampal’ which is not at 
all brought ouc then. Going on the bull to dance with the Bhatas 
is very often referred to: “‘Jlavital vdy umatyotu erutéri-p pitam icat 
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pata itu piccaikku ...... ulitaruvir4s5 — *You roam about for alms 
riding on the bull along with Uma of the lips red and soft like 
the silk cotton, whilst the Bhatas sing music’. 


(4) 


But the ‘péy’ also is said to sing. “Paraikkan netum péy-k 
kanam patal ceyya-kural paritankal paraitim mulakka-p piraikkol catai 
tila-p peyarntu nattam perunka taranka ninratal enne’’4s — ‘What is 
the significance of your abiding dance taking the cremation 
ground as your hall of dance when the braids, studded with the 
crescent, are unfurled and flown whilst the army of tall ‘péys’ of 
the drum-like eyes, sing and the dwarfish paritams make the drum 
resound’. ‘“Pital ceyya’? may mean composing verses. In the 
‘Parani’ the péys describe and sing the battlefield where they feast 
on the blood and flesh. This then, will be the natural characte- 
ristic of the péy even according to tradition. Perhaps the péys in 
the ecstasy of the dance forget the propriety; there is a higher 
harmony of love and Grace even in this impropriety. 


(5) 


In the same way, ‘parifam’ also is made to sing. ‘‘Patti ceytu 
piritankal pati ata-p pali kollum pittar’47 — ‘The mad man who 
receives the alms whilst the ‘parifams’ out of love to Him sing and 
dance’: Thus sings Ararar. This may simply refer to the Pésu- 
pata act of worship without any reference to music. It is only 
with reference to the ‘Patam’ and ‘a few’ — ‘cila’ chosen ‘patams’ 
—— that are made to sing the Védas and give a performance of 
music in terms of tunes.448 There are about nine references to 
the Bhitas and of them in five places they are made to sing. 


(6) 
Considering the other four cases, one of them may refer to 
the Bhitas or the living beings — ‘Bhata nathan’, the Lord of 
the Bhitas, or the Lord of beings.15° The other reference!®! speaks 
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of the Lord coming on the bull along with the damsel surround- 
ed by the Bhatas dancing and singing in their - intoxication of 
love — “‘Varuvair vitaimél miitstu makilniu pita-p patai cala’” — 
‘makilcct”? corresponding to ‘makilntu’ used here, is the dance of 
intoxication, though it has come to mean merely to be happy. 
‘Kalittal’ and ‘makiltal’ are differentiated by Tiruvailuvar in Kural 
J281. Parimélalakar explains that in ‘kalittal’, the first stage of 
intoxication, the drunkard is still conscious, whereas in ‘mahiltal’, 
the second stage, he is not conscious of himself. There he dances 
and signs and prattles. Taken in that sense the Biraias may be 
said to sing as well. ‘Makilcci’? here denotes the effacement of 
the self and the divine bliss. It, may mean merely the joy of 
God’s presence. Or, the joy may be the joy of the Lord in the 
presence of the damsel of divine Grace. In the third reference, 
“Cila pitamum nirum ticai ticaiyana’’,)© their all pervasiveness with 
the Lord standing alone is mentioned, as already noted; but the 
same words are repeated in the 6th verse of the hymn where 
what they do is explained at length — they are singing a tune 
and reciting the Vedas.83 As the poet, though in one place, 
speaks of the army of Bhatas often speaks of a few Bhitas, the 
word ‘tala’ or many has to be taken along with ‘Péy’ — “pal pay" 
— which alone are said to crowd and swarm. 


(7) 


The ‘paritams’ are mentioned in eight places. ‘Paricorariya- 
tana paritankal’’1%4 — The ‘paritams’ which do not know any dig- 
nity, or way of doing things or any order (paricu) — all suggesting 
the effacement of self — a non-worldly behaviour of the saints. 
They are made dwarfish as contrasted with the tall giant-like 
‘pays, “‘Nélum, paykkanam pital ceyya, kurat paritunkal paraitim 
mulakka’185 — this refers to their ‘naicy4nusandhana’ — “The group 
of giant-like tall ‘pzys’ compose verses and sing whilst the dwar- 
fish ‘parifankal? beat the drum’. In another place, Arirar speaks 
of the army of dwarfs. Though tradition knows ‘kura! pitam’ and 
‘kupat paritam’, in view of the above reference,® this army of 
dwarfs has to be interpreted as the army of dwarfish ‘garitam, In 
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this verse the poet speaks of his wonder at seeing God coming on 
the way to Kitalalaiyarrir accompained by the Dévas of Vedas, 
Visnu, Brahma, Indra, in the company of the damsel of crescent 
forehead, surrounded by the crowd of ‘péys’ and the army of 
dwarfs," He being followed by gods is as important as His 
being followed by ‘paritam’ and ‘péy’, in the eyes of Arfrar. All 
the supernatural beings are around Him — ‘The many péaritams’ 
surround Him when He dances on the cremation ground’ — 
“Mayanattu-paritankal pala citla-p payinratum paramé}ti?’ 8 But their 
rendezvous is not the cremation ground as it is for the ‘pays’. 
They follow the Lord wherever He goes. The poet sings, ‘‘paranta 
paritam ar itai-p pali parri-p parttunum curram ayinir’?15° — ‘The pari- 
fams spread themselves out in: villages; they clutch at the alms; 
they eat glancing this side and that; you have become the near 
and dear relative of these surrounding you, these encircling rela- 
tives’. ‘Curram’ may mean the constant attendants. ‘They 
spread out and come always surrounding Him’, paranta paritam 
ciila varuvar’’.6° They are His devotees too, worshipping Him, 
with Bhakti or love, singing and dancing (as Pagupatas do, if we 
may say so); ‘whilst they come, all concentrated on Him singing 
and dancing (perhaps as His attendants submerged in Him and 
doing His work as their work), the Mad Lord, receives the alms’ 
— “Patti ceytu paritankal patiyata-p palikollum pittar’ 16 These dwarfs 
— goblins — suggest the errand boys of all duties. They play 
the part of a drummer as already mentioned.18 These carry 
(His) weapons and praise His feet (i.e., keep themselves ready to 
do His errands) ‘whilst the Lord with the damsel speaking no 


truth goes about clothed in one single loin cloth’ — ‘“‘Matum 
nirum ulaiyor kovanattaraki unmai collir’? 468 
(8) 


The ‘péy’ is mentioned fourteen times; that is, more frequen- 
tly than the parifam and putam, because it is the good old Tamilian 
word and a Tamilian conception. The ‘pzys’ were imagined in the 
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Cankam age to dance round the chariot of the hero on the battle 
field—‘muntér-k kuravai’ and ‘pintér-k kuravai> of Tolkappiyam.1 
‘They were thought of as ghosts, approaching with avidity the 
carcass of the dying hero, for, the heroes were a delicacy to these 
péys. Theys conceptions lay at the bottom of ‘Totakkafci and 
Péykkanet of Tolkippiyam® Even these cannibals are moved 
by the dying hero who cannot be taken care of in the thick of the 
battle by his colleagues or his family. There is here thus the 
humanizing of the ghost— a way of sublimating the idea of the 
devil as the embodiment of love.16* They are even according 
to the Védas, ‘kravyad’—the eaters of raw fiesh?®’ and of the flesh 


of a sick man.168 


Matura-ki kajici and other Cankam poems speak of ‘Kala- 
vélvi?—the cooking of the feast of the blood-curdling battlefield! 
developed into the Parawis of later days. Nakkirar in his Tiru- 
murukarruppatai describes the dance of the péy—the ‘tunankai’ 
dance in praise of Murukap—another way of sublimating the 
devil dance into a dance of love. Karaikkai Ammaiyar uses this 
conception of ‘Péy’ for explaining the inexplicable stage of the 
Saints. She called herself a ‘péy’.1° The Saint isin a sense out of 
the ordinary. His values are different from those of the ordinary 
men. He yearns for the unknown, looking upon the ordinary 
men hankering after their passions and material pleasures as mad 
people.17! “(He sleeps where others are awake; he is awake where 
others are asleep’’—so says the Gita. He is almost dead here to 
be alive there. What the world throws out and abhors, he gath- 
ers and cherishes. Is it not exactly what the ‘péy’ is said to do? It 
haunts the burning ghat and feasts on the thrown out refuse of 
the bone and the carcass; the cremation ground is its hall of 
dance, where, by its very devil dance, it besmears its whole form 
with the dust of the burning ashes—‘‘Paccoliyir’ 272 Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar gives a realistic colour to this allegorical ghost world, 
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by speaking of the babe ghost and mother ghost and all their 
loving acts.178 “‘Péyorati?? has, therefore, become the name of 
Siva in Pinkalantai. 


(9) 

Arirar comes, after all these developments have taken place, 
and it is the underlying idea of an allegory that makes him and 
other poets to sing of the ‘fey’ without any revulsion whatever. 
The Lord according to Ararar dances in the graveyard—so much 
He loves it and the corpses which the ‘péys’ do not leave—the 
graveyard which is ever they abode—‘Péy mardp pinam itu kata 
ukantu atuody’’174 He is again the king of the cremation ground 
where live the peys—Peykal vadlum mayinattu-p periya péruman 
agtkalé”’.17® He, in the eyes of our poet, loves or performs the 
dance with the ‘géy’ in the outside forest of cremation—Ima-p 
purankéttil peyotu atal purivan®’’.176 The idea of the group dance 
is here suggested. This is the sublimation of the devil dance 
These ‘péys’ are cruel and bad— from the point of view of the 
world—and He dances surrounded by them—‘' Tuttarayina péykal 
cla natamati”.”7 There is a more graphic description of the 
graveyard. It is a midnight revel and a dance. It is the dark 
forest. The fox stealthily catches hold of a skull. The wolf 
raises the alarm. The ‘péys’ with flaming heads surround Him 
on all sides—is it in kuravai dance?—“ Nari talai-k kavva nintu 
Ort kippita nal irul eri talai-p péy caila ar irul kattitat?’.178 This 
reminds us of Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s Matta tiruppatikam. The 
omnipotent God can never do two things. He can never renounce, 
being surrounded by the ‘péys’ whilst riding on the bull. He can 
never forget the cremation ground. He accepts it as His abode and 
dances always there—“‘Perram, eli-p péy citlial turavay maravay 
cutukatu enrum itama-k kontu natamati” 179 This seems to be some- 
thing intrinsic about His Divinity, about His divine Grace. The 
damsels to whom the Lord goes to beg entreat Him to leave off 
this devil dance. ‘Your eyes, your mouth (words), your form 
are pure. Your cloth is made of stitched up rags. Leave off 
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this dancing with the ‘péys’ in the cremation ground. Are you 
mad?’ “Tiyavar kannum vayum méniyum tunnavitai cutalaiyil pepotu 
&talai-tavirum nir ore pittaro’’?18 Here is thus an attempt to connect 
this dance with Bhiksatana form. This midnight dance, He 
dances with the many Bhétas and the ‘péys’ of the clear (vision) 
— “Tellipa péy pala pitam auazrotu nallirul nattamatu ial navitror’’ 282 
The description ‘‘telliya péy’’ is a tell-tale phrase where the all- 
egory is almost non-existent. The Yoga Narasimha is called by 
Tirumankai Alvar of the Pallava Age, “Te/liya Ciyam’’? where this 
word ‘Telliya’ is itself used. 


The old ideas about the ‘péy’ are not absent in this verse. 
The péys’ eyes are like the kettle drum—‘‘Paraikkan”’ 18? They are 
giant-like, unlike the dwarfish pdrifams: they compose verses or 
sing as already explained.*8 The éy’s mouth is full of flesh — 
*Pulal vayana péy’1®1 The Lord dances on the ashes and gets 
besmeared with ashes. This besmearing He will never leave — 
**Pulal vayana pepotu puccoliyir’’.28° Or, this may mean, ‘He can 
get rid of making commotions with them’. The immensity of 
form is again emphasized: ‘The Lord stands in the great forest of 
cremation along with the group of huge and giant-like peys’ — 
“*Perunkattakattir perumpéyum nirum...... nirrir’’8& This péy is one 
of the ganas. The poet speaks of the ‘peykkavam’.18" Here the 
idea is not so much the gava as the crowding of these around the 
Lord, “ Moytta pal péy’’88 — ‘the pays which swarm round you’ — 
the verb ‘moytta, suggests the simile of the bees swarming in the 


honey. 
(10) 


This survey reveals three gradation. ‘Bhétas’ almost identi- 
fying with God, represent the few great souls, the siddhas; the 
péys as revealed by the phrase, ‘telliya péy represent the yagis; the 
‘piritams’ are the attendants doing all service and all worship — 
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the ‘toxtar’ and ‘bhaktas’ of the path of carya ganas and kriya ganas 
usually grouped together.18° Ararar enumerated in one place}®? 
three kinds of followers of Siva — the ‘auputaiyar’, ‘tontar’ and 
‘pattar’. He calls upon the ‘anpar’ to dance, the ‘pattar’ to sing 
and ‘fontar’ to adorn their heads with Siva’s feet. This classifica- 
tion seems to agree with the description of the ‘péy’; as dancers. 
— the Anpar; the Putam as singers — the ‘Pattar’; and the Pari- 
tam as followers — the Toutar. In other places, he groups the 
worshippers under the two heads of ‘Pattar’ and ‘Cittar? — the 
‘cittar’ or Siddhas are those who have achieved the jivanmukta 
stage and the ‘pattar’ or Bhaktas are on the way to jivanmukia 
stage — ‘‘Pattar cittar’’.191 In this verse he speaks of the many 
(palar) and one may argue that this group refers to the third 
group of ‘Tonzar’ but in another place he speaks of ‘Pattar’ and 
‘Cittar’ uses the word ‘pala’ as qualifying ‘Pattar’— ‘‘pala patiar’’'* 
suggesting that such an interpretation is not correct. 
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Part IV 
Cuarrter I 
BHIKSATANA MURTI 


I 


The Brahmasiraschéda Mirti introduces the Bhiksitana Marti 
form and this may be now studied separately. We have already 
emphasized the revolution effected in making the horrid and 
terrific form, one of love. This is connected with the Kankéla 


and Kapali forms. 


Kankalamarti and Bhiksatana : 

The description of the Kankilamarti is found in the Agamas 
which we have been mentioning — Kéamika, Xarana and AmSsumad- 
bhéda. Kankalamarti with pajnopavita, a red uttariya and a cloth 
of skin is standing with the left straight and right leg slighltly 
bent and forward as though in the act of walking. There is the 
jatamakuta with ‘imattam’! flowers, the crescent moon and the 
snake. His beaming face with half visible pearly teeth and ears 
of kundalas suggest that he is merrily smiling and singing. He has 
four hands. There is, in the right front hand, a short stick pro- 
bably resined, to rub and vibrate the drum held on the left front 
hand. The back right arm holds the deer and the left the hori- 
zontal kankala danda — the bone of the arms and legs of the 
murdered person, tied up together with rope and adorned with 
peacock feathers and a flag, all of which hang on the left shoul- 
der. There isa gold dagger with a silver handle tucked up in 
the girdle. He wears a pair of sandals and a number of snakes. 
Bhitas romp, dance and sing whilst one carries a receptacle for 
alms. Women appear around him full of passionate love for him 
giving alms, blessing him and yearning for his embrace, with 
their clothes slipping down. Other dévas and rsis are there in 
aiijali pose or doing services such as sweeping of the path by Vayu, 
sprinkling of water by Varuna, carrying of the umbrellas by the 
Sun and the Moon and recitation of the Vedas by rsis. Bhiksatana 
form is similar. Instead of the dana stick he holds the kapala. He 


1. Datura. 
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has jatabhara® or jatimandala. There is an ornamental band on the 
forehead. There are ornaments all over the body but with no 
clothing whatever except a snake coming as a waist string. In- 
stead of the Kankala danda he carries the Trigula, similarly adorned. 


Artrar refers to this episode in one verse: 


“Mal utirattimai értut tonru tolmicai kaléparantannaic cumanta 
méaviratatta kankalan’’ 3 


‘He received the blood of Visnu (in his bowl) and bore the bur- 
den of the dead body on his prominent shoulder — He of the 
kankala of the great penance,’. 


II 


In the sculptures of the Kailasanatha Temple there are many 
representations of Bhiksatana and Kankila Marti which are always 
found with two hands. In fig. 1 of Plate XLVI (Rea), we find a 
beautiful figure of Siva with two hands as against four hands of 
the Agamas. The matted lock is divided at the centre of the 
crown and flows on either side freely downwards in eight parts 
on each side reminding us Arirar’s description — ‘Catai ettu’?.4 
He is holding on His shoulder a stick with what appears to be a 
handle at the lower end, on which He rests His left hand with 
three bends, one at the shoulder, the other at the elbow and the 
third at the wrist. The right arm crosses His chest with a right- 
angle-bend at the elbow and the palm and the fingers are above 
the left. shoulders held in the saci mudra pose. Whilst the face, 
the chest and the trunk present the front view, the legs are twist- 
ed to the left showing their hind view, whilst their front portion 
faces the women opposite. The left leg stands as required by the 
Agamas straight on a wooden sandal with the knob between the 
toes. The right leg also wears this sandal but the leg is bent 
showing a forward motion. The cloth as a ribbon or a sash is 
knotted round the waist in front, one end of which reaches the 
left toe whilst the other end remains as a loop and a free end, 
hanging on the right thigh. Probably there is also a girdle of 
gems or bones. There is a yajadpavita hanging cross-wise from the 
left shoulder and going over the hind part of the left knee. This 
is probably a serpent. Before Him sit kneeling, two women with 

2. dishevelled hair. 


8. 7: 67: 10. 
4. 7:19: 7, 
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ear-rings, bangles, armlets and necklace. A third is behind them. 
The other two are holding their hands across their chests crossed 
one over the other. Perhaps the expression is to reveal their love 
for this form which is naked. What appears to be a stick has 
already been explained to be the kaskala and what seems to be a 
handle is probably the joint of the bones. 


Rea’s plate LXI represents another kankila marti. The 
matted locks are parted as in the previous case, but 
there is a crown on the head with rims artistically shaped 
as ‘pattam’ above the forehead as mentioned in the dgamas. 
The crown is conical) with alotus bud-like ending at the top. The 
portion below this bud appears to be shaped like the ‘arinellikkay’ 
—a kind of gooseberry. The matted-locks escape through open- 
ings on either side of this crown. There is a curious weapon with 
a handle, the hatchet portion in the middle and the trident spears 
at the top. It appears to be a combination of a ‘trisila’ anda 
‘parasu’. This hangs as though in the air above His right shoulder. 
On the left is a round ring; if it is mot representing the begging 
bowl, it must be taken to represent one of the ‘valaiyams’ found 
in abundance in these sculptures. The pose is very much similar 
to the other one except that the twist is to the right, and the left 
leg, as against the Agamas, is bent and held up in forward motion. 
The kankala is held on the right shoulder and the palm is resting 
on what appears to be the handle. At the top-most portion of 
this handle there is again a knob representing, as already hinted, 
the joint of the bones. From this knob flows around it, some- 
thing like a chaurie. It has already been seen that the dgamas 
describe this kankala adorned at its head with peacock feathers 
and things similar to them. Therefore, the flowing chaurie-like 
thing can be taken as some such adornment of kankdla. It is not a 
trident ascribed to Bhiksitana. There are hanging in his person, 
ear-rings, neck-lace, a broader garland of rubies or bones, two 
armlets, on each shoulder and many bangles at the wrists. In 
addition to the flowing cloth of a sash, there is also a sash of 
serpents. The yajaapavita flows down and goes over the left knee- 
cap. There is at least a ring visible, in one ofthe fingers of the 
left hand, if it is not to be taken as an aksam@la. A serpent with 
three heads is seen going round His right hand and making a loop 
near its neck. There is a woman standing on the left fully ador- 
ned and there is another kneeling on the right. 
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Plate No. XII,5 at its right hand corner of the top gives 
another representatation of Bhiksdtana form. Plate No. LXXXVI 
fig. 5,8 gives this separately. The pose is like that of the figure in 
Plate LXI of Rea. One Jady is kneeling down with an afjal pose, 
her face expressing love and joy. Her head is a little bent down 
to the left perhaps with a blush. Behind her is another woman 
who is holding up her left hand and placing her right hand on 
the right shoulder of the woman in front. She is holding up her 
hand also. There is a si at the right hand top corner; perhaps he 
represents the Darukavana Rsi, coming in haste and protesting 
against the women. Gopinatha Rao thinks that the pole held in- 
one of the hands of Siva is a ‘sikhi piriccha’. The other hand ac- 
cording to him keeps an aksamdla and is held in cinmudra pose. 
He feels that there are no clothes worn. In other respects it is very 
much like Rea’s plate No. LXI except for the absence of the 
crown and the three headed serpent. 


gat 


Coming to the later time we find an image of Picchadévar set 
up by Rajaraja’s queen Lokamahadévi.? The following is the note 
of the epigraphist. “It consisted of the god Siva with four arms 
in a standing posture accompanied on one side by a standing 
goblin (called generally Kundodara) carrying the begging bowl on 
his head main with the figure Bhiksatana marti which we find in 
Siva temples. 


** Karanagama describes Bhiksdtana thus: 


“*Caturbhujam trinétram ca nagnam caiva smitananam 
Bhasmadigdham vidrumaébham katyam pannagasamvrtam 
Aarttalankrta bhragipadam padukasamyutam 
Daksinam tatkaragram tu harindsyanugam bhavét. 


““Daksiné aparahasté tu demarum caiva karayet 
Vamé tvaparahasté tu trigalam pitichadharinam 
Kuficitam daksinam pidam vamapadam tu susthitam 
Samabhangasthanakam ca gamanénmukharapakam. 


5. Rea. 
6. Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part 1. 
7. S.E1., Vol. II, No 9, 
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“*Kapalopétahastam ca vrsanabhisaman bhavét 
Evam Bhiksatanam proktam gundédaramatho srnu 

“‘Dévasya vimapérsvé tu gundsdaramadhahsthitam 
Hastadvayasamiyuktam kapdlam Sirasi nyasét. 

°* Bhatakarasamtyuktam kundalé karnayornpasét 
Damstrakardlavaktram ca pirooktam laksananvitam. 


‘In a niche on the south wall of the central shrine is a 
beautiful image of Picchéndar but without the goblin and the 
antelope. Itis worthy‘of note that there isa temple dedicated to 
Picchandar near Trichinopoly.” 

IV 


On page 27, Rea describes what he calls a large finely carved 
figure of Jimitakétu or the ‘cloud-bannered Siva’ in the Mahéndra- 
varméévara shrine. Here is his description: ‘“‘He is represented 
with matted hair; the right knee bent; he has a richly carved 
crown, and neck, arm and leg ornaments. Over his left shoulder 
is a garland, with rings of what seem intended for bones; another 
has alternate square and round ornaments on each of which is a 
sculptured skull: these reach down to his anklets. The waist 
ornament is broad, and has several bends of different ornamental 
designs. The anklets are in circles of balls; and on the feel are 
well carved and ornamental sandals (pédaraksa). On each sandal, 
the Aumil — or small knob between the toes — is shown. On his 
left side is the three hooded na@ga, with its tail twisted upwards, 
and resting on his hand. The cloud banner held in a left hand 
over the shoulder, goes behind him and drops over the right, 
down to the waist: on the upper portion of the same side is — 
apparently —aclub. A worshipping female figure stands on his 
right; two females are on the left, one of which profusely orna- 
mented with jewels is kneeling and worshipping: the other female 
on the left side supports one of Siva’s left hands. There are some 
other minor attendants in the group. 

“This panel is remarkably striking in the arrangement and 
execution of the whole design, even the smallest ornaments being 
clearly and beautifully cut’. 

It will be seen that this description agrees with our descrip- 
tion of two other representations of Kankala mirti. In the absence 
of the clue given by the <gamas to identify the Xavkdla, Mr. Rea 
has erred in his interpreting this form as cloud-bannered Siva. 


T. 52 
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Kankala form is not, according to the Agamas, naked as these 
figures and Bhiksatana form. Perhaps there is an attempt to 
synchronize and synthesize the various forms of Kap@li, Kankala 
and Bhiksatana, 


Vv 


To this important step taken about the time of Tévarm we 
must now turn. God goes a-begging. Before this stage of the 
Absolute, of union or unity is realized, the world stares us in the 
face with the varied souls and God, then, is the Lord of all. The 
intimate and inter-dependent relationship between the many 
souls and one God has however to be expressed in words. 


Mystics in this connection always think of love especially 
fugitive love which is true and sincere. This is taken as the 
symbol of intimate spiritual relationship. God is the lover, the 
souls are the ladies in secret love with Him, giving up every other 
relationship with the world and running mad after Him. The 
‘gopis’ and Krsna, the Rsipatnis and Biksitana — all these are but 
various attempts at expressing the inexpressible truth. The 
Kapali and Kankala forms — horrid, terrible and revolting at first 
sight — are thus beautified and sublimated so as to represent 
this mystic form of Biksatana. 


Artrar sings of this story in a dramatic way, making the 
women, love and speak for themselves. They have to be con- 
sidered at length in connection with Arirar’s mysticism. We may, 
therefore, at this stage restrict our study to the poetic way in 
which this Biksitane form is described by our poet. 


The skull, the bones and the serpents, and other peculiari- 
ties of this form have already been noted. It was seen that in 
the Kapalika vrata, one must not beg in more than seven houses. 
But our poet speaks of the Lord begging in ten villages.® In 
another place he speaks of the Lord going a-begging to many 
houses,!° which brings out the significance of the Lord going to 
the doors of all. This suggests that the word ten above mentioned 
should be interpreted as meaning many, unless there is a pun on 
the word ‘pattw’ to imply ‘Bhakti’. True to this, in other places, the 
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poet speaks of Siva going for alms to every house in every junction 
of the streets. Our poet also states that Siva wanders on all the 
points of the compass for begging,’# and that he begs the whole 
world.13 He puns on the word ‘Ariér’, which means both ‘Tiru- 
varir’ and a village of any one, and states that the Lord begs 
entering any village of any one. He goes to all and sundry, 
not only to the devotees; and, therefore, one love-sick woman 
sings, ‘Why roam about in all directions and receive alms? Pray, 
receive it only at the hands of the devotees who give with love 
and reverence’. : 

The Lord goes with the shining garment of skin and sings 
Simadéava , whilst begging2® In addition to the Sémadéva, He is 
said to sing many hymns. The word which is used is ‘patikam’ or 
a hymn of ten verses, a word which we have already discussed. 
The poet seems to suggest that even as the Saints of Tamil land 
as himself were going about in singing patikams, God also goes 
about singing ‘patikams’ probably in Tamil? That He sings 
Tamil songs is emphasized by the question, “Centami-t tifam 
vallire?”’ 38 

Siva carries on a conversation with the women telling them 
all sorts of fibs (4izi) and indulges in the play of deceit (patiru).¥ 
The ‘panas’ of the low caste were the go-betweens; they were the 
messengers of love, bringing back the lover to the harlot or paci- 
fying the rightful indignation of the truthful wife. All this kind 
of lustful talk is known as ‘pan’ after the ‘pinas’ and the Lord 
according to the poet indulges in such talks of flattery, humility 


and lust with the women.” 

The ‘patam’ goes singing with him. 
him. Wehave suggested that the ‘piitam’ etc., refer really to 
the ardent devotees of God. In keeping with this interpretation, 


sta ‘Péritam’ also follows 


11. 7: 6: 6; 7: 43: 5; 7: 43: 8. 


12. 7: 43: 10. 
13-0 7: 77: 7. 
14. 7: 83: 5. 
15.0 7: 43: 10. 
16. 7: 49: 5. 
17, 7: 46: 1. 
18. 7: 36: 4. 
19. 7: 46: 1. 
20. 7: 46: 3. 

: : 6. 
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we find the poet describing the Lord going to the doors of Rsi- 
fatnis in the company of afiyérs or followers.22_ Probably he 
differentiates the worshippers from the followers though he calls 
them both the ‘afiy@r? because he asks why the Lord is going for 
alms when there are worshippers who intoxicated with his love, 
madly prattle, worshipping Him with sweet-smelling flowers and 
praising Him, do all that is good for Him.% If these are not 
differentiated as worshippers and followers, we must hold in 
some cases that the Lord goes a-begging without the atipars.?4 


VI 


The poet speaks of the Lord going on the back of the bull,?* 
spurring it on.26 What is more curious is that He goes along 
with His wife on this escapade of love and this shows that it is. 
not any pastime of the libertine that is hintéd at but some mystic 
characteristic feature of God. The mother aspect is indivisible 
from Siva. She is a creeper-like damsel who is but a moiety of 
Him, “‘Kurupatta koti”, and along with this partitioned better-half 
of a creeper, He goes a begging.2” This suggests the Ardhandris- 
vara form, something which cannot be thought of, fora libertine’s 
way of life. In another hymn also the poet suggests our Lord 
coming with half of His form appearing with the damsel of the 
long, eyes.28 The Lord is also said to come with jingling ‘cilampw’ 
and resounding ‘Kalal’ where the ‘ctlampu, the anklet, refers to the 
feminine half and the ‘kalal? or the heroic-ring on the leg refers 
to the masculine half, thus suggesting once again the Ardhanar- 
aSvara form.%® ‘With the lady of the mountain on the side the 
Lord begs the whole world’ — thus sings another hymn.®? The 
poet further groups together the bull, the patam and the lady of 
the red lips, red like the flower of the silk-cotton along with the 
Lord on his begging march.2! One of the women refuses alms 


22. 7: 43: 5; 7: 43: 8. 


23. 7: 41: 9. 
24. 7: 41: 9. 
25. 7: 6: 3; 7: 6: 6; 7; 46: 6. 
26. 7: 6: 6 
27. 7: 6:6 
28. 7: 36: 
29. 7: 
7: 
7: 
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because of this very fact of his coming with his wife,®? even as 
another refuses because of the serpent he wears.®3 


Here again it must be noted that He does not always go on 
his begging pilgrimage accompanied by his wife. ‘There is the 
Kamakkéttam, the temple of your love and why then do you go for 
common alms?’, asks one woman.34 ‘That form of parsimony, 
the lady-love of yours in every village cooks for charitable distri- 
bution. Why then do you wait at every door for alms?’ asks 
another.35 Here is a word ‘ce#ti? which has been interpreted above 
as one who is parsimonious and as referring to the mother. 
Otherwise it must refer to Siva as a ‘vaispa’. Murukan is descri- 
bed as a cefti’s son, taking the form of ‘Uruttiracanmavar’, son of 
‘Upparikuti kilar’. No such story is told of Siva. It may be that 
the speaker is referring to the miserly nature of Siva in begging 
for alms whilst there is the lady-love feeding all. Another woman 
asks the Lord, ‘Are all this wealth amassed as a result of begging 
for alms at every door along with your followers, for your wife 
Uma’?3*" What is important here is that the women are referring 
to the lady-love not as standing before them but remaining else- 
where as the lady of wea)th and charity. 


VII 


The poet gives some interesting particulars. He speaks of 
the Lord going at dusk—‘Anti’.* In another place, he speaks of 
the Lord coming for alms at mid-day when the sun is at the 
zenith of the heaven—‘Ucci’.88 In the common place of the 
women companions, He goes for begging and the ferocious dogs 
probably frightened at His sight go into the house and bark.3® 


Bee ee iged os me 
The word for the woman companion is ‘céficct’.4° ‘Ceti’ means a 


woman-companion and also a servant and the word ‘céticc??_ must 
have been formed with an additional feminine suffix. Or, we may 
trace it to the word ‘céfi? meaning the Vidky@dkara world. Perhaps 


32. 7: 36: 5 
33. 7; 36: 2. 
34. 7: 5: 6. 
35. 7: 43: 9. 
36. 7: 43: 5, 
37. 7: 43: 8. 
38. 7: 41: 2. 
$9. 7: 43: 7. 
40. 7: 43: 7. 
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by calling them denizens of Vidhyadhara world, the poet wants to 
emphasize their superhuman aspect and their present lite of love. 
The common place is made still more realistic. It is the place 
where the fruits of the palmyra fall down producing a ‘catacata’ 
noise.41 The alms given is mixed with the eatable ‘vatakam’. It 
is not clear that the word ‘vatakam’*® was used in this sense in the 
age of Ariirar; it may also mean small balls of food. The meaning 
obtaining at the time of Cilappatikiram™ and Cintamani" is that of 
a valuable cloth, and the words in this hymn can be interpreted 
so as to mean that the Lord came with a variety of clothes or 
skins.46 In another place the poet speaks of the Lord knocking 
away the dried food, the women gave as alms—‘Unankal’, and 
this seems to suggest that ‘vafakam’ as a dried preparation might 
have been known in Arirar’s age. If this is so, the Tamil Lexicon 
is evidently wrong in giving ordinary cooked food as the meaning 
for ‘Unankal’ in this verse, as the meaning of dried food material 
seems to be more appropriate.47 


vIilt 


The Tamilians are in mortal fear of begging. Tiruvalluvar 
comes down with a curse on God or the maker of the state, if he 
were responsible for the state of affairs in a society in which man 
has to drag on his existence by begging.*® To give is to live and 
our hand has to be always above that of others as it is in the act 
of giving; therefore, if such giving is not possible, the frightful 
death is more welcome.*® That is Tiruvalluvar’s ideal. The poet, 
therefore, asks the Lord, ‘Why are you alive here if you are to 
live by begging for the crumbs thrown out?’.5? Propriety is 
spoken of in Tamil as the beauty of the moral grandeur. The 
women feel at first sight the impropriety of this begging of the 
Lord and they ask, ‘Is this in keeping with the beauty of your 


41. 7: 72: 9. 

42. 7: 72: 9, 

43. 7: 72: 9. 

44. Gilap., XIV, 1. 108. 
45. V. 462. 

46. Pinkalantai. 

47. 7:91; 5. 


48, Kuralj, 1062. 
49. Kura], 230. 
50. 7: 49; 6. 
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moral grandeur — Alaku’?.®! Or, ‘Is this in keeping with your 
characteristic feature -— patmai’?.8 Or, ‘Is this the life worth 
the name — valkkaiyé?. Or, ‘Is this proper and just —takkate’?.>4 
‘Will not your followers cry over pathetic sight of your wander- 
ing through many villages?’, cries one. Or, ‘What will others 
say?’.88 This line of thought is, therefore, valid as far as it goes 
and the poet concludes, the Lord reveals himself as the true prin- 
ciple to those who supplicate to Him saying, ‘Why have you 
received alms’?8? One pathetically exclaims, ‘Will not your 
followers cry over this sight of your wandering through many 


villages’? 58 


But this is only a prima facie view. The other hymns reveal 
the true essence of this picture. If this begging is not an occa- 
sional activity this must be so if its mystic significance is under- 
stood. ‘He will never leave off going for alms’, says one to the 
Lord.5® It is, therefore, a never ending activity till the last soul 
is saved. He loves this eating of the alms and, therefore, He 
dances all through the night in the fire.” The dance and cosmic 
activity are thus connected with this begging of souls. The Lord 
goes for alms dancing.) Is not any act of His, a dance of the 
Bharati variety? The begging in the skull of the dead is His 
wealth and His great Tapas or Sacrifice — His crucifixion for us.% 
He revels in this. He goes to every door saying, “Give me alms’ .68 
He loves with all His heart the alms thrown at the door. One 
who receives the alms, is the beggar — that is His name, and our 
poet has coined a phrase for this, ‘Pali kolli’’.8° He has no other 
food; His hunger for the love of souls is indeed so very much. 
He has no food except the common alms of the village for Him- 


51. 7: 41: 9. 
52. 7: 43: 3. 
53. 7: 43: 7. 
54. 7: 43: 8. 
55. 7; 41: 2. 
56. 7: 43: 10. 
57. 7: 88: 9. 
58. 7: 41: 2 
59. 7:9: 1 
60. 7: 72: 2 
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self to eat and for others to distribute.66 But He begs and dis- 
tributes the alms received.£7 God comes in quest of love and 
once He finds it, it is repaid a thousand-fold. ‘You receive the 
alms but you do not know any way of eating it’, so says a 
woman.® That is because He does not know to withhold the 
love for Himself but He repays it all and more. Taken in this 
light, this form is no pretension but the true characteristic form 
of God. ‘Oh! our prince of the true form assumed at every door 
merely for the remnants of the alms’, so sings the poet.®* 


Therefore, the poet calls him, ‘He whose characteristic fea- 
ture is to go in quest of alms and eat whatever He gets’.7? The 
word used here is ‘Panpu’ — ‘Panputaiyan’ and this word ‘Panpu’ 
has a peculiar meaning of behaving befittingly after knowing the 
characteristic features of all those with whom one meets. The 
begging of love is thus a befitting act, befitting Him and befitting 
the environment of souls. This itself thus becomes the true test 
of divinity. The poet calls the Lord, “Pali térum Paramétti#i — 
‘Thou, Great Lord in quest of alms’. He is sure that the Lord 
who begs for alms at every door is the Lord, our master. There 
he sings in the hymn, ‘I shall not deride you for this characteris- 
tic of begging which is after all befitting the world’.72 


IX 


It is now clear that this begging form has an esoteric signi- 
ficance and, therefore, the woman asks the Lord to explain this 
mystery. ‘What is the significance of receiving alms’.78 ‘Why 
is this wandering on the bull for alms from house to house’?74 
‘What is_ this wandering, where you are so very much trans- 


formed’?’® This transformation is that of the Lord becoming a 
beggar. 


66. 7: 18:5 
67. 7: 19: 8 
68. 7: 49: 5 
69. 7: 63: 8. 
70. 7: 97: 4. 
71. 7: 15: 3. 
72. 7: 15: 8 
73. 7: 5: 6. 
74, 7: 6: 3. 
75. 7: 6: 6. 


cHaPTuR II 
DAKSINAMURTHI 
I 


Silence is the limit of true knowledge — “Movamenpatu aana 
varampu”’. This silence expresses the supreme peacefulness. It is 
a negation of all the worries and frenzied activities of the world. 
The Absolute is characterised by this supreme calmness and the 
Vedas always wind up crying in joy: “Om Santi! Santi! Sansih!”. 
The Seers of India have visualized this form of supreme peaceful- 
ness and have given to it a concrete form, a form which has 
moved the hearts of great philosophers like Sankara. He exclaims, 
“What a wonder of wonders! The Teacher is young; the students 
are hoary old men, and His teaching is but silence, and lo! all 
their doubts are cleared.”’ This refers to the form of Daksina- 
marti, found in every Siva temple in a niche on the southern wall. 
It is because He faces the south, He is known as Daksepimiirte 
or in Tamil, “Ten mukam konta kataou.” As the Tamil Country 
including Ceylon where Tamil was spoken, was the southernmost 
Country then known, the Tamilians looked upon Daksinamarti — 
and Nataraja, who also faces south—as the Deity of their own. 


II 


The, Daksinamizti form is traced to the Mohenjo-daro- 
Harappa civilization. One of the engraved seals found there is 
described by Marshall. Because of the importance of his remarks 
for the History of Saivism, they are quoted in full: “The God 
who is three faced is seated on a low Indian throne in a typical 
attitude of yéga, with legs bent double beneath Him, heel to heel, 
and toes turned downwards. His arms are outstretched, His 
hands with thumbs to front, resting on His knees. From wrist to 
shoulder the arms are covered with bangles, eight smailer and 
three larger; over his breast is a triangular pectoral or perhaps a 
series of necklaces or torques, like those on the later class of 
Goddess figurines from Balichistan; and round His waist a double 
band. ‘The lower limbs are bare and the phallus seemingly expo- 
sed, butit is possible that what oppears to be the phallus is in 
reality the end of the waist band. Crowniag His head is a pair of 
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horns meeting in a tall head-dress. To either side of the God are 
four animals, an elephant and tiger on His proper right, a rhino- 
ceros and buffalo on His Jeft. Beneath the throne are two deer 
standing with heads regardant and horns turned to the centre”. 
In continuation, he says, “‘At the top of the seal is an inscription 
of seven letters, the last of which, for lack of room at the right- 
hand top corner, has been placed between the elephant and the 
tiger. From the foregoing, it will be seen, that the attributes of 
the deity are peculiarly distinctive. In the first place, He is three 
faced (trimukha), and we are at once reminded that in historic 
times Siva was portrayed with one, three, four, or five faces and 
always with three eyes, and that the familiar triad, of Siva, 
Brahma and Visnu, is habitually represented by a three-faced 
image. Of the three-faced Siva—that is Siva without Brahma 
and Visnu—there is a fine example among the ruined temples of 
Dévangana near Mount Abu, and other examples are illustrated 
in T. A. Gopinatha Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, notably 
one at Mélcéri, near Kavérippakkam in the North Arcot District, 
another near the Gokak Falls in the Belgaum District, and a third 
at Chitorgarh in Udaipur State but in historic times the type was 
not a common one and may have been produced under the influ- 
ence of the trimukha images representing the triad. Indeed, the 
question presents itself whether the three-faced deity on our 
Mohenjo-daro seal is not a syncretic form of three deities rolled 
in one. I donot mean by this that the philosophic idea of a 
triad associated with the doctrine of the absolute had taken shape 
at this early period, but simply that the cult of this particular 
god—call him Siva or by whatever name we like—had been 
amalgamated with other cults, and that the fact was signified by 
giving him three faces instead of one. In support of this sugges- 
tion, it is to berecalled that the conception of the triad or trinity 
is a vely old one in India, though it was possibly not until the 
historic period that it assumed a philosophic aspect, and that it 
was equally old in Mesopotamia, where such triads as those of 
Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar or of Anu, Enlil, and Ea were long 
antecedent to the Aryans. In this three-faced God from 
Mohenjo-daro, therefore, it may be that the germ of the same 
idea is expressed. It is more likely, however, that in the first 
instance the god was provided with a plurality of faces in token 


1. Moh. Ind. Civ., page 52. 
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of his all-seeing nature; that these images afterwards suggested 
the trimirtis of Siva, Brahma, and Visnu; and that the latter in 
their turn subsequently inspired such images as those referred to 
above. 


“‘The second feature of this pre-Aryan god that links him 
with the historic Siva is his peculiar Yogi-like posture, with feet 
drawn up beneath him, toes turned down, and hands extended 
above the knees. Siva is pre-eminently the prince of Yogis, the 
typical ascetic and self-mortifier, whence his names Mahdatapah, 
Mahiyégin. Primarily, the purpose of yoga was the attainment of 
union with the god by mental discipline and concentration; but 
it was also the means of acquiring miraculous powers, and hence 
in course of time the yégi came to be regarded as a magician, 
miracle-monger, and charlatan. Like Saivism itself, yoga had its 
origin among the pre-Aryan population, and this explains why it 
was not until the Epic Period that it came to play an impor-~ 
tant role in Indo-Aryan religion. Even before the discovery of 
this seal, Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda had pointed out that 
the head of the male statue from Mohenjo-daro illustrated in 
Pl. XCVILI has its eyes concentrated on the tip of the nose, and 
had concluded — with remarkable intution — that it was por- 
trayed in an attitude of yoga. Probably it is the statue of a priest 
or may be of a king-priest, since it lacks the horns which would 
naturally: be expected if it were a figure of the deity himself. 
That it possessed a religious or quasi-religious character is sug- 
gested by the distinctive trefoil patterning of its robe — a motif 
which ia Sumer is reserved for objects of a sacral nature: A deity 
in the same _yégi attitude is also depicted on a small faience seal- 
ing from Mohenjo-daro,? but in this case there is a kneeling Naga 
to either side of him with hands uplifted in prayer. Whether 
this deity is three-faced or not, the sealing is too defaced to show, 
but it is noteworthy that on another seal lately found at 
Mohenjo-daro a deity is portrayed in the same posture with one 
face only. As already remarked, Siva may be represented with 
one, three, four, or more faces, but that his prehistoric prototype 
also had a variable number of faces obviously cannot be taken 
for granted. {It may be that the god on all three seals is one and 
the same, but it may also be that the yoga attitude was transferr- 


ed to other deities as well. 


2. Jbid,, CXVI, 29 and CXVHI, 11. 
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“Siva is not only prince of Yogis; he is also lord of the beasts 
(pasupati), and it is seemingly in reference to this aspect of his 
nature that the four animals — the elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, 
and buffalo — are grouped about him. In historic times the title 
pasupati meant “lord of cattle’, and by analogy pasu was applied 
to the human herds of which Siva was the herdsman; but in the 
Vedic hymns pasu signified a beast of the jungle, and it may re- 
asonably be inferred, therefore, that at that time the deity was 
regarded as master of wild, no less than of tame animals. Rudra, 
the Védic God, whose cult was amalgamated and identified with 
that of Siva, also bore the title of pasupati, and this may concel- 
vably have been one of the reasons for identifying him with Siva. 
An instructive parallel to this aspect of the deity is furnished by 
the nameless god and goddess of Minoan Crete, who are fre- 
quently figured on the monuments in company with lions or leo- 
pards and have come to be known as the master and mistress of 
animals. The Anatolian Cybele, too, who is analogous to the 
Great Mother Mahddévi — the consort of Siva — was similarly 
supported by lions. 


“Still another attribute that helps to connect this unknown 
God with Siva, though it does not amount to actual evidence of 
identity, is the pair of horns crowning his head. Similar horns 
appear on the heads of various figures at Mohenjo-daro,? as well 
‘as on the terra-costa masks figured in Pl. XCV, 1-3. In these 
cases there can be little doubt that the horns have a special 
sacred significance. In Pl. XII, 18 and 22, they are certainly the 
emblem of the deity; in other cases they seem to have been trans- 
ferred to the Priest or possibly to the votary. Precisely the same 
Practice obtained at this period in Sumer and Babylonia. where 
horns were commonly used to denote the deity, but were also 
worn by kings or priests, presumably because they were regarded 
as incarnations or representatives of the horned gods. Such 
‘horns, therefore, must not be regarded as the attribute of any 
(particular deity or used as an argument for associating one deity 
with another. On the other hand, this particular pre-Aryan 
emblem of divinity, although not generally adopted by the Védic 
Aryan, did not entirely die out. In later days it took the form of. 
the frisila or trident, and in that guise continued to be a special 
attribute of Siva, though it was subsequently usurped by other 


3. eg. Ibid., Pls. XII, 18, 22, and XIII, 17. 
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sects as well; notably by the Buddhists, with whom it stood for 
the Trinity of the three jewels (triraina). This emblem, therefore, 
while of itself proving nothing definite nevertheless provides 
another link in the chain which connects Siva with the pre-Aryan 
religion, and to this extent supports his identification with the 
deity of the seal. 

“Finally, there remain the deer or ibexes beneath the seat of 
the god. Two deer in a like position are portrayed on many 
mediaeval images of Siva, especially when he appears in the form 
of Daksinamirti or Yogadaksinamarti; and a deer (mga) held in 
one of his hands is a frequent attribute of the god in other mani- 
festations. The two deer beneath the throne recall, of course, the 
familiar deer beneath the Buddha’s throne in the dharmacakra 
scene, where they are symbolic of the deer-park, in which the first 
sermon was preached; and so common, indeed, was this motif in 
early Buddhist India, that we might well have been excused for 
supposing that it was borrowed by the Saivites from the Buddhists. 
It now becomes evident, however, that the motif was long anterior 
to Buddhism, and it seems not improbable that the Buddhists 
themselves adopted it, as they adopted so ‘much else, from the 
popular religion of the day, as being peculiarly associated with 
the Yogi or the Teacher type already long established by the 
Saivites.’”# 

Ill 

The Purdnic story 4s found in Tamil Kantapurdnem based on 

the Sankara Santhita of Maha Skanda Puréna is as follows: The 


Mother Goddess, born as the daughter of Daksa, gave that form 


away, enraged at the insult of Daksa hurled on Her and Her hus- 
band. She lay down Herself as a child to be picked up by the 
Mountain-king Himavin. In the meantime, Siva in Kailas seated 
Himself under a banyan tree (Ficus dathouseae) ‘kallaal. The sons 
of Brahma, the four great 7sis Sanaka, Sananda, Sandtana and 
Sanatkumira came to Him; and He took them to that secret place 
for conferring on them the highest knowledge and bliss. The 
teacher and the taught were realising these supreme bliss of the 
Absolute. The whole world remained unmoved by any rufflings 
‘of the heart or lust. It looked as though creation had stopped. 
No child was born. The daughter of Himavan was performing 
tapas for winning the hands and heart of Siva. The Décas were 


4. Moh. Ind Civ., pp-53-55. 
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suffering under the grinding tyranny of Sérapadma. It was fore- 
told to them that achild born to Siva could alone kill this demon 
and restore peace. To bring about a union of the Mother- 
Goddess and Father-God, the Dévas sent Kama to kindle the 
passion in the heart of Siva. It is before this great Yogi of a God, 
teaching the rsis to experience the highest bliss, that Kama, much 
against his wish, went, only to be burnt to ashes. 


IV 


It is this form of the God, expounding the highest truth to 
the ysis, that is called the Daksinamarti form. Itis the form of 
the great teacher. It has come to be generalized thus: ‘“‘There- 
fore we have a teacher of Yoga, a teacher of Jiana, a teacher of 
Music and a teacher of Sastras (Books and Arts).” This gives us 
four forms: Yoga Daksindmarti Jaana Daksintmarti, Vinddhara 
Daksinamarti and Vyakhyana Daksinamarti. 

The Yéga Daksinimarti, according to the Agamas, is found in 
three forms. In the first form, the legs are found crossed one 
over the other such that the soles are turned upside in what is 
called the svastikasana. The front righ hand holds the yoga mudré 
near the chest. The front left hand rests on the lap. The back 
tight hand holds the aksamala and the back left hand, a lotus. 
The sight is fixed on the tip of the nose. A few jatas hang over 
the shoulders. Here, we find rsis surrounding Him. 


In the second form, the right leg hangs down, whilst the left 
leg is bent as in the ‘utkutikasana’. The Jogapatia surrounds the 
body and the left leg. The stretched out front left arm rests by 
its elbow on the knee of the bent left leg. Otherwise this form 
is like the first. 

In the third form, both the legs are bent and crossed and 
kept more or less vertically whilst a Jogapatta goes round the body 
and the legs to keep them in position. The front arms rest stret- 
ched out on the respective knees, The back hands hold an aksa- 
mala on the right and a water pot on the left. The jatas are dis- 
posed in the form of jatémandala and in it are the crescent moon, 
a snake, and other objects. 


The Jaina Daksindmarti is the same form as the Vyakhyana 
Daksinamarti, But here, the back right hand holds the aksmala 
and the back left hand a water lily, whilst the-front right hand 


and left hand are held in jhinamudra and abhaya or danga poses 
respectively, 
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The Vinadhara Daksinadmérti, as the teacher of music, is called 
Gana Daksinamarti by Kamikagama. The front hands are held 
Sarpakara, the right palm faces downwards whilst the left faces up- 
wards. The left arm is held at a higher level and the right arm 
is held at a lower level. This is the pose required for holding the 
‘Vind’ whose sound-box rests on the right thigh. The lower right 
hand manipulates its strings. The vi itself is held at the top by 
the left hand and at the lower end by the right hand. The 
Améumadbhédagama keeps the left leg as in ‘utkugika’ pose. The 
two front hands hold the ‘vind’; otherwise this form is like the 
Vyakhyana Daksinamarti form. 

The Vyakhyana Daksinadmérti is seated under a banyan tree on 
a set of tiger’s skin or on a padmasana. The right leg hangs down 
straight; the left leg is bent and it rests on the right thigh, as in 
‘virdsana’. he right leg may or may not be resting on an ‘afas- 
mira purusa’. There are four hands, the front right is held in ¢in- 
mudré or sardamsa pose and the front left hand is kept in a varada 
pose resting upon the left knee. Sometimes this is held straight 
in the danda pose when the elbow rests on the left knec. In the 
back right hand is the aksamala. In the corresponding left hand, 
there is fre or snake. The hand held in zarada posc may hold a 
book and the other left hand may hold a snake, fire, a lotus or a 
nilotpala (blue lily). The body is rigid, without any bend, in the 
upright posture of a yogi. In the jat@, there are datura and other 
wild flowers, and a serpent on the left, the skull, the crescent 
moon and small bells on the right, whilst the smiling Ganga is in 
the centre. The face shows no mental perturbation. His sight 
is fixed on the tip of the nose or on the tip of the toe. The rsis 
are surrounding Him, eager to learn. Their names are given in 
many different ways: Kémikigama beginning to enumerate seven 
rsis specifically refers only to five: Kausika, Kasyapa, Bharadvija, 
Atri and Gautama. Some Agamas refer only to four: Agastya, 
Pulastya, Vigoamitra and Angirasa. Others give the names of seven 
rsis: Narada, Jamadagni, Vasista, Bhrgu, Bharadvaja, Sanaka and 
Agastya. There are kinnaras and dévas. 

In some cases, Vinddhara Daksinamarti is found in a standing 
posture, as in the Madras Museum image. 


Vv 


Coming to the sculptures of the age of Arirar, we find various 
representations of this form in the Kaildsanatha temple. In the 
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interior of the small court, Rea describes’ two panels thus: “The 
panel to the right is a large one, and has a sculptured group of 
twelve sages, who seem to be listening to the exhortations of the 
philosophic Siva (Daksinamarti), who is represented seated under a 
banyan tree in a panel opposite this one, on the south side wall of 
the central shrine in this court. The panel, with the sages, occu- 
pies a position on the south wall of the court, and the two panels 
exactly face each other. The ingenious arrangement is adopted 
on the opposite side of this court, and also on the north and the 
south sides of the large vimana’. 


Lower down, in the same page,* he refers to a large panel 
opposite to the large one noted on the south side. He writes: 
“The subject is much the same in both cases; in this panel eleven 
seated sages are listening to the exhortations of Siva, who is re- 
presented in a panel on the north side of the central shrine. He 
is armed with different symbolical weapons, and seems to be 
preaching war’’. 


On page 28, Rea describes the exterior of the Mahéndravar- 
mésvaragrham: ‘‘On the south side of this shrine is the large panel 
(before referred to), as being opposite the sculptured group of 
twelve sages. It represents the figure of Daksinamarti, or Siva in 
His yogi seat, under a banyan tree, He has four hands: in the 
upper right is a noose; and in one of the left is a serpent. His 
hair is matted; and His knees are bound together with a cloth. 
In the same panel are a male, and a female and two deer”. 


“Over the niche is a central figure of Ganapati...On each 
side of the large panel is a set of three small ones; in the right 
lower are two figures seated cross-legged; they have matted hair, 
and are seemingly pogis; the panel over has a lion and two gan~ 
dharvas; the top panel has a musician playing to amuse Siva. 


“The lowest of the three panels—on the left on the central 
one— has two figures, one of which is a Jogi, with beard, matted 


hair and crown; the upper tier of panels is similar to the right 
side”’. 


5. Pallava Architecture, p. 26. 
6. Rea, p. 26. 
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“The north side has a design similar in its main features and 
grouping, to the south side. The principal figure is Siva, but, in 
this case, He is shown in fierce attitude, armed with numerous 
symbolical weapons, and seemingly preaching war to His disci- 
ples seated in the panel directly opposite. He has eight hands; 
the upper right and left support an elephant’s skin over His head; 
in the right, and drum, club and trident; one of the left touches 
His crown; another has a noose, and the lowest is empty, Over 
the figure is a row of gandharvas”’. 


Describing the inner court, Mr. Rea notices that the central 
panel has Siva as a yogi with an attendant on right and left.? 


Coming to the Ardhamandapam, on the south outside face of 
the shrine is Siva as yogi seated under a tree. He has four arms: 
in one of His left is a torch; beside Him are birds, two deer and 
a snake under. The panel is supported on an elephant’s head. 
The side panels have yogis under, with y@is and ornament on top: 
This is given in plate No, LXII. On the north side of the central 
shrine, on the north facade of the vimana, is Siva in yégdsana 
seated over a bhiuta: these are supported on an elephant. The 
lower side panels have worshipping figures of Brahma on Siva’s 
right, and Visnu on His left, In the two upper side panels are a 
_yali and rider: This is given in plate No. LV, fig. 2. 


Among the cell sculptures also, we have representations of 
Daksinamarti. In ceil No. XVI, Siva, according to Mr. Rea, is 
found in pyogadsana resting on the shoulders of a devotee, whilst 
two yagis sit in meditation, on what seem to be clouds. This is 


found in plate No. XXXV, figure 1. 


Between cells Nos. XXII and XXIII, there is a yogi with 
four attendants. In the XXXV cell, Siva is found seated in yoga- 
sana under a banyan tree; His right leg rests on aa deer; two 
gandharvas are held up on each side in His hands; too yogis kneel 
under: This is found in plate No. XL, figure 1. The space bet- 
ween cells KXXV and XXXVI represents eleven yogis seated in 
a row on a platform, on the right side of which is a panel with 


Parvati under a tree. All these three give the story of Parvati’s 


tapas and Siva’s péga. 


7. Rea, p. 29. 
T. 54 
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There is one thing very startling about Kea’s description of 
Daksinamarti. He interprets the expression as a sermon inciting 
war The Puranas give nowhere any such hint. Hence Mr. 
Gopinatha Rao dismisses this interpretation. with the remark, 
“Such mistakes are: fairly common in Rea’s publications and 
hence need no serious refutation’’.® 


The surface of the stone wherein this form was sculptured 
had peeled off, leaving a disfigured sculpture. It is because of 
this disfiguration, Rea must have been misled into this kind of 
wrong interpretation. In addition to this, sometimes, replaster- 
ing had been done in later ages by people who could not make 
out the exact nature of the injured sculptures. Mr. Gopinatha 
Rao suggests that this must have been in this way, that the lotus, 
required by the Agamas to be in the hand of Daksinamiirti, had 
been replaced by a later day artist by a torch.1° 


Plate XXXV, fig. 1, (Rea), gives ws the picture of Yoga 
Daksinémarti — the third mode of its representations as described 
above. 


Plate LV, fig. 2, (Rea), isa similar Yoga Daksinimarti. The 
description of this figure as given by Rea had already been 
noted. 


Plate CXI, fig. 2, (Rea), gives a similar sculpture in a pane) 
on the North side of the Tripurantakésvara temple. The Sankha 
and Cakra found in the hands of Daksinamarti are evidently wrong. 


The second form of Yoga Daksinamérti which may be easily 
recognized with the help of the yogapatta surrounding the left leg 
is found in plate XL, fig. 1, and in plate LXII. The latter 
appears as plate LXXVII and the former more or less as plate 
LXXVIII in Hindu Iconography,4 which Mr. Gopinatha Rao 
describes as follows: ‘In this sculpture Siva has His left leg bent 
and resting vertically on the seat and this leg and the body are 
bound together by the yogdpatta. The front right hand is held in 
the yogamudra pose, while the front left hand isin the abhayo pose. 


8. Rea, p. 26. 

9. P. 288, Elements of Hindu Iconography, V. II, pt. 1. 
10, Zbid., p. 287. 

ll. Vol. I, Part 1. 
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The back right hand keeps an aksamala and the back left hand, agni 
or a lotus flower. The right leg is hanging down the seat. Siva is 
as in the previous instances, seated under the shade of a banyan 
tree and below His seat are deer lying, with their heads lifted up 
to Siva. Below His right elbow is a cobra with an uplifted hood, 
also gazing at the enchanting figure of Siva. Above the head of 
Siva are seen seated a pair of bhitas on either side. On three 
niches situated on either side respectively of Daksinaimarti are rsis 
sitting and listening to the preaching of Déarma or Yoga by Siva. 
The image, whose photograph is reproduced as plate LX XVIII, 
is almost similar to that on plate LX XVII; the back right hand, 
in this instance, carries a cobra. Daksinamarti is seen sitting here 
upon a dhadrapitha placed upon a hill.’”1? 


Plate XL, fig. 1, in Rea, is more or less similar to the plate 
LXXVII of Hindu Iconography, The background of the banyan 
tree is visible. In Rea, there, Daksindmarti is holding what ap- 
pears to be a hatchet on the left back hand. The ieft front hand 
seems to be holding the yoga mudra. There is the cobra with the 
uplifted hood on the right side. There are two psis sitting under 
His feet; the form of the deer is also visible. 


Forms of Daksinamarti described by Rea as preaching to the 
rsis may be taken as Vytkhyina Deksinamirti or Jrana Daksinaméarti. 


Coming to the Vina@dhara Daksinémirti, fortunately, we have 
one representation of this form in a sculpture of the Kailasanatha 
temple, Plate XLIII, fig. 2, gives a drawing of this sculpture. 
Rea describes it as follows: ‘‘Siva stands with his left foot raised, 
and resting on a pedestal; He holds a musical instrument across 
His body. Two devotees — one with knotted hair, and the other 
bearded — stand on His left. Two bulls are seen — on the left 
of Siva — ascending the sky, with Siva and Parvati on each’’,18 


Those who are riding the bulls must be taken to be, two out 
of the eleven Rudras. There is also a third figure behind the two 
ysis. All the three seem to be dancing in joy to the tune of the 
music played on the ‘Vina’ by Lord Siva. There is an umbrella 
above the crown of Siva. It is not clear what the back arms are 


12. Jbid., pp. 287-288. 
13. Jbid., p. 35. 
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holding. The front arms are held in the kataka pose holding the 
musical instrument: the left arm is holding its upper end and the 
right arm is probably playing on the instrument near its sound 
box. Except for the standing posture, this tallies with the Agamic 
description; and the tradition of South Indian temples seem to 
favour this standing posture as may be seen from the Vindhara 
Daksinamérti found in the Madras Museum and at Vatarankam 
which are all in standing posture. 


IV 


Marshall’s suggestion that this yégi’s form of Siva is probably 
as old as Indus valley civilization as has already been mentioned. 
The intimate connection of Saivism with yogic practices from the 
Védic age has been referred to when describing the Daksa yajfia 
elsewhere. The munis and késins of Rg Véda are associated with 
Rudras. The Kaivalya Upanisad speaks of the yogi. The cult of 
guru is found developed even in Svétasvatara Upanisad, Svétasvatara 
being the guru. In the Mahabharata, we see this cult taking a firm 
root and Krsna is initiated into Saivism by Upamanyu. 


Daksinémirti as the Lord of the banyan tree is as old as the 
Cankam Literature. He is often connected with Muruka, the 
Tamil God, as His son. The Tirumurukarruppatai sings of Him as 
“Al keiu katavulJ4 ‘Al amar celvaw’’1® — seems to be the popular 

_ term of the God in the Cankam Age. Puram., 198:9 mentions, 
“‘Alamar katavul’’. 


Tt will be seen that He is described as being rich and it is 
because of this that the poet of Purananiru, Péricattandr, com- 
pares the wealth of his patron Pantiya Nanmaran to this God.l¢ 
This tradition of peculiar wealth of Daksindmarti seems to have 
been current during the time of Ararar also, who sings of Him as 
** Al nilal kil iruntaruium celvan’? +7 


‘Ay’, one of seven Tamil patrons is remembered even today 
for his artistic appreciation of the form of this Lord which 


14. 1, 256. 

15. Ciruptn: 1. 97; Kali, vv. 81, 83; Mani., Cilap., Katturai katai, — 
1. 91; Kunrakkuravai, 14: 3. ~ 

16. Puram., 198. 

17. 7: 70: 3. 
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inspired this patron to makea gift ofa costly silk presented to him 
by the Nagas to the God."® 


Cilappatikiram mentions a brahmin boy who bore the name 
Daksinamarti and who conquered others in a learned debate. He is 
mentioned as “‘Almar celuan peyarkontu valarnton”’® Therefore, by 
that time, the name of Daksin@mirti must have gained great curr- 
ency in the land. 


In the age of Tévdram, this cult of Daksinimarti, as the cult 
of the great teacher of Yoga, Fiina and of all kinds of learning and 
Arts, seems to have become fully developed. If Wataraja repre- 
sents the bliss of the Absolute Daksin@marti represents the know- 
ledge aspect as unperturbed peace and silence. 


VII 


We have’ ‘Alakkayil”,2 of ‘Kaccir’ in the Chingleput District. 
Ararar addresses the Lord, “‘Kolakkoyil kuratyak koyil kulirpin kaccar 
vatapélai alak kéyil kallal nilarkil atankal uraitta ammane’?—‘Oh! 
Thou father! who expounded the Dharmas under the shade of the 
banyan tree in the “‘Alakkdyil” in the northern part of the cool 
and beautiful Kaccir, that beautiful temple, that temple 
without any want”. Probably in the age of Arirar, there was a 
famous representation of Daksin@marti form in the temple of 
*‘Alakkoyil”. 

It looks as though chat the tradition as found crystallized to 
day had not taken that final form in the age of Tévaram. Daksina- 
mirti is found all alone without the Mother Goddess on His side. 
But, Gampantar speaks of our Lord who expounds the Védas 
seated himself under a banyan tree along with the Lady of the 


crescent forehead.% 


Plate XLI, fig, 2, in Rea, gives the representation of Siva and 
Parvati. Siva is seated there. There is aksamala in the right 
back hand and probably cinmudra in the left front hand. The 
left leg, instead of the right leg, is hanging down and the right 


leg is crossed over it. The right front arm is resting straight on 


18. Cirupan.. II 96-99. 

19. Cilap., Kafturai katai, . 91. 
20. 7: 41. 

Zl. 7: 41: 3. 

22, 2: 85: + 
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the seat. There is Brahma beneath the seat. Yogapattam is seen 
binding the right leg on the body. It is this which makes us 
suspect that this is something similar to what Campantar describes 
in his form. Rea describes here Siva as a yogi.23 But Ardrar speaks 
of Daksinamartias ‘Aravan’.4 This word ‘Atavan’, thanks to Tiruk 
kural, has come to denote an ascetic or a sanyasin, the ‘nittar’— 
“‘Antanar enpor aravor’? 2 


The number of 7sis or saints, who were taught by Daksina- 
murti, has not reached the definiteness of the later days. In the 
Kailasanatha temple sculptures, we saw in a few cases eleven rsis 
and ina few others twelve ysis undergoing spiritual training 
under Daksinamarti. Rea’s plate No. LXII has four saints, two 
on either side of the panel. In plate LV, fig. 2, there are only 
two attendants with afjali pose. In Plate XL, fig. 1, there are 
only two ysis. This number two becomes important in view of 
Campantar’s poem®* where he speaks of the great Lord who ex- 
pounded the Védas and the path of righteousness when the two 
persons fell sincerely at his pair of feet beneath the shadow of the 
beautiful banyan tree. 


In the Agamas, we find the same variety of numbers. Some 
give the number as seven, some as four; even here, when the 
names are enumerated, they differ. It was stated that some Aga- 
mas give the number as four; but as already pointed out, this 
four is not Sanaka, Sananda, Sandtana and Sanatkumara, but Agastya, 
Pulastya, Visedmitra and Angirasa. 


By the time of Jianasambandar, the number four was gain- 
ing strength. Out of the seven places in which he refers to the 
Lord of the teacher, he does not mention any number in four 
places;?” he speaks of the saints as ‘antandlar’ or ‘munivar’ in the 
plural. Arirar also refers to them as ‘antayar’.8 In one place, as 
already hinted, Campantar mentions the number as two.®® But 
in two places, he speaks of the rsts as four—‘nélvar’ °° 


24. Page 34. 
25: 7: 68: 7; 7: 70: 6. 
25. Kura, V. 30. 
26. 1: 20; 5. 

1: 53: 6; 4: 68: 6; 1: 191: 7; 3: 79: 3. 
28. 7: 55: 7, 

1: 20: 5. 

1: 48: 1; 2: 50: 6. 
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VIII 


Arirar, in about 38 places, refers to the expounding of the- 
Védas, etc. Arirar speaks of these ysis as ‘the group of great tapa- 
svins’—-“‘Matavar kuju’*! and ‘great munis of rare tapas’—‘‘Aruntava 
mad munivar’’32 and ‘Antanar’™ giving no number in all these places. 
But in two places, he mentions the saints as four ‘Nalvarkku’ 34 


What he taught the saints is mentioned variously. It is 
because of this, we have the various forms of Daksinimirtt. Cam- 
pantar speaks of the Lord expounding the Védas, the subtle 
thoughts of the Védas along with the Dharma.*5 In another place 
he speaks of the Lord expounding the Vedas where shines the 
Dharma;** in another place he is said to have expounded the 
Dharma as the Véda.37 In a fourth place, he speaks of the Lord 
expounding ‘Aram nanku’—‘the Dharmas four’ sitting along with 
the saints. The Aram namku’ is still further explained in another 
hymns.*8 ‘Aram naku’ is nothing except the ‘Atam, Porul, inpam 
and Vitu’, the purusirthas. These were expounded to the sis, 
whose minds ever thinking of the significance of Siva form, were 
no slaves to the five senses.2® He is spoken of as the auther ofall 
the religions and philosophies— ‘‘Camayarikalai vakuttavan’’ .*° 


Ararar speaks of the Lord as one who gave out the Védas 
especially Samavéda; “ Maraiyoti” 2 “*Vedamdti’’,  ““Samavéda 
moti’ 8 “\famarai pitavallan” 4 “Nanmarai patavallan”’ 48 “Sama- 
vedam peritukappar,°** and “Pétiya nanmaraiyan”.*? This may 


31. 7: 65: 6. 

82. 7: 99: 2. 

33. 7: 55: 7. 

34. 7: 28: 3; 7: 68: 7. 

35. 1: 20: 5; 2: 50: 6: 3: 79: 3. 
36. 1:.131: 7 

37. 1: 48: 1 

38. 1: 53: 6 

39. 1: 53: 6. 

40. 3: 79: 3. 

41. 7: 1: 9; 7: 15: 6; 7: 54: 9. 
42. 7: 49: 7: 

43. 7: 49: 5. 

44. 7: 56: 4, 

45. 7: 57: 10. 

46. 7: 61: 6 

47. 7: 98: 4 
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refer to Daksinamarti form or to the fact that the Lord is the 
author of the Védas. In other places, the poet makes it clear that 
the Lord expounded the Védas under the banyan tree—“Marai 
natkum kallal nilal kil-p panniya enkal pirdn’’,8 or that he elabora- 
tely expounded the Védas—“Marai ninkum virittukantir’ ,° ‘‘Védan- 
tan virittotavallan’’® and also “‘Narmazai nal urai peruka uraittu’ > 
In these places, the reference must be to Daksinamiarti, the teacher 
because, these references assume the teacher, commenting elabo- 
rately in the subtle and fundamental principles of the Védas- 
Whenever the verb ‘uraittal’ or ‘pakartal’ or ‘katutal’ is found, we 
can assume a reference to teaching as contrasted with the verb 
‘stu’ or ‘patu’. The teacher expounds not only the Védas but all 
the subsidiary sciences related to the Védas called its ‘aigas’; He 
is a great expert in them’’.22 The Lord expounds also the Aga- 
mas.*5 Here it is stated that they have been expounded to the 
Dévas, evidently meaning the Déva sis. God is great in showering 
grace on those who follow the path of Agamas.®4 Ararar also refers 
to this great teacher expounding the Dharma.®5 This Dharma is 
used in a wider sense. We have seen Jfianasambandar speak of 
the four purusarthas as four ‘aram’. The Buddhists also speak of 
Dharma in a wider sense as to include the attainment of ‘nirvanam’ . 
It is in that sense that Tiruvalluvar has used ‘aram’ under which 
head he speaks of the true experience of ‘meyyunarou’, etc. In this 
sense, God is not only the embodiment of the Védas and the sub- 
sidiary sciences,** but also the embodiment of ‘aram’—‘aravar’ 31 
We have seen Campantar referring to the Lord as the author of 
all philosophies and religions. 


Ararar speaks of ‘Aram’ or Dharma in the plural as ‘Arankal,5® 
perhaps having in mind Campantar’s phrase ‘Aram nanku’ above 


48. 7: 22: 1. 

49, 7: 25: 4. 

50. 7: 61: 7. 

Sl. 7: 99: 5. 

52. 7: 61: 5; 7: 63: 4; 7: 73: 3. 
53. 7: 84: 8. 

54. 7: 96: 6: 

55. 7: 28: 3; 7: 41: 3; 7: 55: 7; 7: 65: 6; 7: 68: 7; 7: 99: 2. 
56. 7: 62: 2. 

57. 7: 68: 7. 

58.- 7: 41: 3. 
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referred to. If we bear in mind’such usage as Buddha Dharma, 
Dharmobpadtsa, etc., it will be clear that ‘dram’ may be used in the 
use of philosophy or religion, and the use of the word ‘Aram’ in 
the plural may refer to these. 


Ararar speaks in one place as the Lord expounding every- 
thing, the four Védas, all the other things that éxist, the various 
paths, the various Lords of the hymns, the ancient things and all 
that is good.5® Here we see Daksin&mirt: developing the teacher 
of all sciences and arts and of all that can bé conceived of. 


IX 


The description of the saints may be next noted. They are 
referred to as “Antazar’—‘the brahmins’ or according to Tiruvalju~ 
var, ‘the ascetics of the kind heart’. They are described as “‘Kotil 
matavar’’ ,°o—‘the great tapasvins’ without any chaff or defect. We 
have already referred to their description as ‘Antayar’, In another 
place they are described as ‘“‘Aruntava mémunivar’’—“‘the great 
munis of rare fapas.*! These ‘antanas’ are described as ‘‘Portta nil 
ceviyajar” 8 The length of the ear may be explained as referring 
to their extensive learning. ‘Portta’ or covered ear may be inter~ 
preted to signify their concentration so keen as to shut out all 
other detractions as though they were keeping the ears closed. 
The same idea is conveyed in another verse of Arirar by the 
phrase ‘Katu pottar’—‘those who close their ears’.° The inscription 
of Rajaraja describing the image of Daksinamérti installed by him 
in his great Tanjore temple, speaks of “Karna praartas’. They 
are the ‘Karna prdoaranas’ mentioned in the Valmiki Ramayana. This 
word appears in the Kiskinda Kanda® as the name of a savage hill- 
tribe described by Sugriva whilst sending the vénaras in search of 
Sita, and in the Sundara Kanda,® as the description of some of the 
Raksasis guarding Sita in the Asoka vana as seen by Hanuman from 
a tree. They are said to have ears which they can close whenever 


59. 7: 75:1 
60. 7: 65: 6 
61], 7: 99: 2, 
6&2. 7: 55: 7 
63, 7: 65: 6. 
64, §.1., Vol. IT, 50. 
65. XL: 25. 
66. XVII: 5. 
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they wanted,® or, those whose ears are so large that they use them 
as a covering of the head.** But this name is used by Arérar to 
the worshippers concentrated in their meditation, taking the word 
in its yoga significance or in its full connotation. He speaks of 
“Portta nil ceviyalar’ as ‘Antanar’ who received the message from 
Daksinamarti.®® 


‘The God expounded and explained the truth and the verbs 
used in relation to this by Arirar are significant. The first root 
is ‘Pax’,?° which means to repeat or to speak many times. As a 
good teacher, the Lord must have been repeating the Védas for the 
clear grasp of the essentials. The next verbis ‘Viritial’ or elabo- 
ration. Here, the Lord is said to love or be great in this elabo- 
ration. The elaboration is necessary for clarification. As a good 
teacher He is not tired of it; identifying with the students, He 
loves it. ‘‘Avul purital’’ is another verb used by the poet, empha- 
sising the infinite grace of the Absolute taking form and shape, 
expounding the truth of the Dharma,?2 ‘Uraitta’™® ‘Uraippar’™ 
‘Uraittu’75—All these come from the root ‘Uvai? which as assum- 
ed a special significance in the learned world. The noun form 
means a commentary and therefore the verbal root means the 
comment. Arirar makes it clear in one place where he speaks 
of the Lord, commenting elaborately on the four Védas—‘‘Urai 
peruka uraittu’’,?® and the poet adds that the Lord enjoyed it and 
thus showered His grace. Another verb used by the poet is 
‘Karw’ ,” which implies oral teaching, in the course of a conversa- 
tion and the poet adds, the Lord has made the Védas, etc., crystal 
clear to the students. The root ‘Moji’”* has the same significance. 


67. See the interpretation of Govindaraja on Kiskinda Kanga, KL: 25— 
“Acchatita karnah'’, i.e., “Portta nil ceviyar’’ or “Katy pottar" of Arirar. 

68. See the interpretation of Govindaraja on Sundara Kanda, XVM: 5, 
“Karhau praverané Sirasa acchadakau yasyah sa karnapravarana tam’’. 


69. 7: 55: 7. 
70. 22: 1. 
71. 25: 4 
72. 28: 
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"Fhe root ‘Pakar’ has the meaning of giving and declaring and 
this is used by the poet and it therefore implies the solemn decla- 
ration of the fundamental principles and in this connection the 
poet speaks of the Lord as ‘Pattav’®° or the ‘learned scholar’ usually 
famous for His commentary. The root ‘Arai’®} has the same sig- 
nificance of a solemn announcement or an emphatic declaration, 
ora clear enunciation and this word is used with reference to the 
Védas, various arts, etc., as already referred to. The word 
Ceppa’®? also is used which denotes answering a question. Accord- 
ing to the Payinas, the ‘Lord dispelled the doubts which arose in 
the minds of the rsis and the word ‘Ceppa’ brings out the signifi- 
cance of an oral discussion with the students. The word ‘Puri’®8 
means according to Parimélajakar always saying a thing and 
Artrar asks the Lord, why He has become naturalized so as to be 
always speaking of ‘Dharma’ seated under the banyan tree to 
shower His blessings on the great saints.66 The Purduas also state 
that apart from this kind of oral teaching, there is a much more 
wonderful teaching by silence and contemplation. This is proba- 
bly what the poet means when he says that our Lord has Himself 


become the Védas, etc.*6 
x 


All the authorities agree, that the Lord taught under the 
banyan tree especially the variety called ‘Kallai’,8? and of the 
banyan tree in general.*° All are also agreed that He is seated 
and our poet signifies this idea by using the verb ‘Jruntu’.®° He is 
with the loin cloth and the serpent tied round.** The varieties of 
versions with reference to the number of saints who have been 
taught have already been referred to. The authorities also make 
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it clear that ‘Kinnaras’, ‘Dévas’ and others adore His speeches. 
From the time or Mohenjo-daro, we find various animals surround- 
ing this representation of a great teacher, bringing out the force 
of the description of the Lord ‘Pasupati’. Our poet uses this repre- 
sentation for preaching his theory of Lord’s grace. He speaks of 
his being inspired to take refuge.in the Lord by the story he heard 
of those who had erred—people who close their ears to the world, 
the kinnaras, the tiger, the snakes that bite, the lious which could 
not be easily caught, the group of tapasvins—all those attaining 
happiness when the Lord under the beautiful banyan tree ex- 
pounded the Dharma in their very hearing.®* 


XI 


The Vinddhara is not mentioned with reference to the banyan 
tree by Arérar. Our poet however refers to the Lord playing on 
the ‘Vind’ in four places. In one place, he asks, ‘Is He the Lord 
of the Védas, and Vind alone His musical instrument?’ In 
another place he addresses the Lord as the pure one, who is pos- 
sessed of a ‘Vina’.°8 Inathird place he enumerates all the musi- 
cal instruments along with the ‘Vina’ and addresses the Lord as 
one who stands, sings and dances to their tune.™ In the fourth 
reference he addresses the Lord as coming in the street with the 
flowing matted hair and appearing beautiful with His ‘Vina’. 
We have already referred to the Lord playing on the ‘Vina’ when 
the whole universe is involved in Him as sung by Appar. The 
mention of ‘Kotukot#i’ in the first two references above mentioned, 
denotes that our poet also is referring the dance of the final des- 
truction. The fourth reference is to the Lord coming begging in 
the streets.°° Sambandar speaks of the Lord playing on the 
‘Vina’ in the company of the Mother Goddess.®? We have already 
seen when describing the Ardhandrigvara form that there is a scul- 
pture at the Kailasanatha temple where this Ardhandrigvara form 
is found playing on the ‘Vind’. 
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In the third reference above mentioned the poet speaks of 
the Lord dancing along with the musical instruments like ‘Vina’ 
and we have already seen that our poet speaks of the Lord 
dancing in the Ardhandrigvara form and going a-begging in that 
form when the fourth reference also may be taken to refer to 
that form. 


This story of the great teacher expounding the Dharma under 
the banyan tree has also an esoteric meaning and our poet raises 
the question in two places, ‘“‘Why has the Lord done this? What 
is the significance of this??? 


The esoteric significance of this form has been explained in 
the Daksinamarti Upanisad. According to the explanation given 
there, ‘Daksina’ is ‘F#ana or knowledge’ and it is in front of the 
Lord, and therefore He is called Daksinémarti. The ‘Apasmara’ 
is the personification of ignorance which the Lord crushes down 
under. The book in His hand is the embodiment of wisdom illu- 
minating our soul. The aksamdala is the concrete form of the 
tattvas. The Daksindmarti form is the Absolute bliss. The banyan 
tree, with its shade, represents Maya. His seat, the ‘kamalasana’ 
or the lotus seat is the symbol of the sacred syllable ‘Om’. The 
bull represents Dharma. Dahsindmarti is found seated on the bull 
in the Vad/alar temple at Mayavaram where alone there is ‘utsava 
marti’ form for Him. Probably our poet has some such esoteric 
significance at that explained by the upanisad in his mind when he 
raises the question above referred to. 


XII 


S.1. 1, Vol. Il, No. 50 describes a group of copper images 
which the king Rajarajadéva himself had set up in the temple of 
the Lord Sri RajarajeSvara. The central image was Daksinémarti 
with four arms represented as seated under a banyan tree on a 
mountain. The latter had two peaks on which there were two 
kinnaras and two kinnaris. Under the foot of the god wasMusala- 
gan. On the mountain were four rgis, a snake, two krrnapravrtas 
and a tiger. The banyan tree on the mountain had nine main 
branches and forty-two minor ones. A wallet was suspended 
from the tree, and a bunch of peacock’s feathers, joined to a 
solid handle, was one of the accompaniments of the God. 


98. 7: 99: 2; 7: 99: 5. 
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The four ysis on the mountain may be representing Sanaka, 
Sananda, Sanatana and Sanatkumara, the four sons of god Brahma. 
In order to expound the mysteries of the Védas to these four ris, 
the god Siva is said to have assumed the form of Daksinamarti. 


In fact Daksindmarti is the god Siva in his capacity as a spiritual 
teacher. 


The following verse gives a description of Daksinémarti :— 


““Prodyaccikhamahavatadrumatalé 
Jogasanastham prabhum 
Pratyaktattvabubhutsubhih pratidisam 
prodviksyamanananam 
Mudraim tarkamuyim dadhanamamalam 
karpitragauram sivam 
Aydyantah kalayé sphurantamanisam 
Sridaksinaémurttikam.” 


Hémadri in his Vratekhanda has :— 

*‘Dakséna mudram pratipadayantam 
St@ksasdtram ca tathordhvabhage 
Vamé ca pustamakhilagamadyam 
Bibhranamirddhvéna sudhadharam ca’’. 

“‘Sitambujastham sitavarnamigam 
Sitambaralépanamindumaulim 

Jianam munibhyah pratipadayantam 
Tam Daksinamartimudaharantam’’. 


The Karanégama supplies the following information :— 
“‘Naradé jamadagnisca Vasistabhrugudaksiné 
Bharadvajassaunakascapyagastyé Bhar gavastatha 
Vamabhagé vidhatavyah kinnarddyaissusévité 
Kailasaparvaté tasminvatavrksaya milaké. 


“‘Asinam sakalésam tam sGntarijpam mahésvaram 
Daksinaimartimitimit yuktam.” 


‘‘Adhépasmaram Sayayst.”’ 


The following verse exemplifies the popular belief in Daksina- 
mirti as a teacher: 


“Nityaso Daksinamiuritim dhydyétsadhakasattamah 
Sastravyakhyanasimarthyam labhaté vatsarantaré’”. 
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In South Indian temples, at present Daksinamirti occupies a 
niche on the south wall of the central shrine with a stone struc- 
ture in front of it. In the old ones, however, the niche appears 
to have remained alone without any clumsy addition made to it. 
For instance, in the Rajarajéévara temple there is a niche to Dak- 
sinamirti on the south wall. But the structure in front of this 
niche covers one or two sections of an inscription of Rajaraja.” 
It is therefore clear, that, though Daksizamarti was worshipped 
in the beginning of the 11th century A.D., the practice of raising 
up a special structure for him had not yet been come into vogue. 
It is also worthy to note that all the foregoing accompaniments 
are not found in the sculptures of Daksinamirti which we now 


find in Siva temples. 


99. S.LE., Vol II, No. 4. 


CuaptTer III 
NATARAJA OR THE DANCE OF SIVA 
I 
(1) 


The Dance of Siva as represented in the Nataraja form is a 
wonder of the aesthetic world. No doubt the dancing form of 
Siva is known from many parts of the North and the Deccan and 
the Telugu and Tamil areas of the South as well but it is in the 
Tamil country that the mysticism of Siva’s dance no less than the 
iconography of the dancing of Siva had been given a perfection 
that has been universally acclaimed. The Asta Virattas! had been 
claimed by the ancient Tamilians to have been performed by the 
Lord within the Tamil country. The Nataraja dance is similarly 
claimed to have been performed by Siva within the sacred pre- 
cincts of Tamilakam. Like Daksinimarti, Nataraja faces South 
and from this, poets have concluded that He directs His Grace 
and gaze to the South, the land of sweet Tamil. An ancient 
oi thodox Vaisnavite commentator on the dlvars grows eloquent 
over the conception of Ranganatha facing South turning his back 
to the North and explains that because the South is the land 
of loving Tamil, ‘Irattamil’ suggesting that, therefore, it leads not 
to the arrogance of learning but to the saving Grace of sympathy 
and love. The author of Tiruvilaiyatalpuranam asks, ‘Is it not 
in the hope of enjoying the sapphire of the sweet Tamil language, 
that Siva moves dancing ever Southwards?” This movement 
refers to the various Dance Halls of Nataraja in the Southern 
Country. 


In Tontamantalam, the Northern Province of Tamilakan, is 
Tiruvalankatu, nearthe modern Arakonam junction. We have there 
the Ratnasabha or the Dance Hall of gems, wherein dances Ratna- 
sabhapati. One moves Southwards near the Kollitam (Cole- 
roon) and reaches Cidambaram, the very heart of the Cosmic 
Being (Virdtapurusa). We have here the Kanakasabha or the 
Dance Hall of gold. In this southward move the precious value 


1. The eight heroic exploits of Siva. 
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of the matter of which the Dance Hall is made, i.e., the contai- 
ner, may go down materially but it does in proportion rise in the 
precious value of the spiritual significance of the thing contained, 
viz., the Dance: Siva moves South to the banks of Vaikai in the 
land of the Pandyas. There, in their Capital city of Maturai, is 
the Dance Hall of Silver, where the Lord dances all the merrier. 
Moving further South, Siva reaches the other great river of the 
Pandyas, the Témraparam, on the banks of which stands Siva’s 
Dance Hall of copper in the city of Tirunelveli. Going further 
South almost near Potiyil, the place of Agastya and the cradle of 
Tamil, there is the Dance Hal! of painting, on the banks of the 
Citra River in Tirukkurralam. 


In the last place there is no image but a painting on the wall. 
This suggests that the terms Ratnasabhapati, Kanakasabhapati, 
Rajatasabhapati, Tamrasabhapati and Citrasabhapati may be so called, 
not only because of the Dance Hall but also because of the image 
of Nataraja being in precious stonss, gold, silver, copper and 
painting respectively. There is a tradition that there was an 
emerald image of Nataraja at Tiruvalankatu. Ratnasabhapati 
shows as such at Cidambaram is one carved out in a precious 
stone, The silver and gold images however are unfortunately not 
found. It must be further mentioned in support of the traditio- 
nal interpretation of taking the words Ratna, etc., as describing 
the Dance Hall rather than the image, that Vel/t ampalam, the 
Silver Hall of Maturai, without any reference to the image, was 
known as such as early as the Cankam age, c.f. Velliampalattu-t 


tuficiya Peru Valutt.? 


(2) 

The Agamas, especially Purva Kéranagama,? describe seven 
Dances of Siva. Of these, the last is the Sahara or the Dance of 
involution performed in the Hall of midnight. The Dance of 
Destruction of the whole Universe should take place everywhere 
and not in Tamilakam alone. As for the other dances, some claim, 
that they were performed in the five places above enumerated 
and in one other place. The author of Tirupputtarp Puraxam claims 
the sixth place as Tirupputttir, in the Pandya Country, and calls 
that Dance Hall, the Citsabha—the Dance Hall of Jaana or pure 


2. Puy ananii ru, 50-—colophon. 
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consciousness or true knowledge. The Ananda Tandava, according 
to him, is performed within the Kanakasabha of Cidambaram; the 
Sandhya Tandava, within the Rajatasabh@ of Maturai; the Gauri 
Tndava, within the Citsabha of Tirupputtir; the Tripura Taudava, 
within the Citrasabha of Tirukkurralam; the Kalika Tandava, with- 
in the Ratnasabha of Tiruvalankatu and the Muni Tandava within 
the Tamrasabha of Tirunelveli. 


(3) 


On the basis of the names of the places mentioned in the 
Tirupputtarp Purdnam, where the various dances are said to have 
been performed, a reference to the different sthala purdnes of these 
sacred places is worth making. Muni Tandavam according to 
Tirupputtarp purinam is said to have been performed at Tirunel- 
véli. Inthe Daruka vana-c carukkam of that Puranam, the Rsis, 
after they are brought to their senses, go to Tirunelvéli along with 
the Dévas and worship the Lord. After blessing them, the Lord 
dances at the request of Brahma and Visnu. The Lord dances in 
the Kankdla form in the Tamra sabha. At every effort of Muya- 
lakaw to rise up, the Lord presses him down and dances on Lo! 
the whole universe, with everybody therein, dances! At this 
Narada, Agastya and other Rsis beg of the Lord to stop. What 
is important here is, the connection that is established between 
the Kankala form and the Dance of this Universe. One wonders 
_ whether this is the Muni Tandava; for, unfortunately, this name 
is not used in the sthala purana. In the 113th carukkam, the 
Mother approaches the Lord with the request that He may be 
pleased to dance for her sake, so that she may have a sight of 
the Dance, and the Lord so dances in the Tamra Sabha. In the 
next carukkam, the Devas beg of Him to dance, and He performs 
the Aghéra Tandava, which the frightened Dévas cannot see with 
their ordinary eyes. The Lord, thereupon, blesses them with the 
eye of knowledge and their hearts become full. In the next 
carukkam, a discussion on the relative greatness of the sexes 
arises between the Lord and the Mother. They agree to decide 
the issue by a tournament of Dance. The Mother takes the form 
of £alz; but when the Lord lifted up His leg to perform the 
Ordhva Taudava, the Mother could not follow suit, out of modesty 
and had to accept defeat. The Mother is thereafter in a sulky 
mood and the Lord, to pacify Her, brings the Ananda Sabha and 
performs in the next carukkam, the Ananda Saundarya Nata 
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{ Tandava), the dance of Bliss and Beauty. The next carukkam 
speaks of ‘‘Jrutikatha elil mawril accaripa natam payinra naian”” — 
*the Lord who performed the Ascarya Natam’ or the Dance of 
wonder for the sake of the repentent Rsis of Daruka Vana in 
Manur. Perhaps this is the Muni Téydava; but unfortunately no 
further particulars are given. 


(4) 

Tirupputtiiy Purénam in the Gauri Tandava-c carukkam speaks of 
the serpents, Vasuki and Karkostakar, performing éapas for seeing 
the dance and for enjoying physical contact with Siva’s feet. In 
the Tiruvdlankattu-p purdnam, Karkkétakaw who once ejected poison 
in the hand of Siva, which however Siva put on his hand as a 
bangle, is cursed by the Lord and he performs fapas at Tiruva- 
lankatu to get a glimpse of the dance of Siva. Thus it is clear 
the serpents play a prominent part in the Dance. 


At the request of Gauri who has to perform severe tapas, the 
Lord gives her a sight of the Gauri Tandava at Tirupputtir. The 
smiling Lord assumes a multi-armed form of wonder which shines 
like a crore of moons. He assumes ten hands. In the right 
hands, He holds the trident, the malu (the battle axe), the utuk- 
kai or drum, the arrow and the sword. In the left hands He 
holds the fire, the noose, the shield, the bow and the hand-pose 
gajahasta.® The poet speaks of ‘supannam’; that is, the bird which 
has therefore to be counted as the eighth symbol. In Rea’s plate 
CIX, fig. 1, one finds a bird in the left hand, ‘the third from 
behind. Except in the figure of Siva in ‘Karikkuruvikku upatécttta 
patalam’, such a thing is not to be seen in the hand of Siva else- 
where. The Lord wears the Ganges and the crescent moon, the 
masculine ear-ring on the right and the feminine ear-ring on the 
left, the yajfdpavita, the skin dress and the resounding anklets of 
Védas. le wears Ananta on the bent left foot and the ‘Kérkkéta’ 
on the left thigh. On the up-lifted foot He wears Visuki. The 
other serpents are worn in other suitable places of His body.’ At 
the instance of Mahavisnu, Laksmi begs of the Lord to give hera 
glimpse of the Gauri Tandava® The Lord, facing the South, 


Gauri Tandava-c carukkam, VV, 197-198. 
Tbid., V. 198. 

Viciya matark karam — ibid., Vv. 199. 
Ibid., VV. 199-203. 

Lakgmi Tandava-c carukkam, V. 113. 
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dances afresh in all the eight points of the compass, this in- 
expressible dance beyond word and thought.® 


(5) 

Tiruvalankartu-p purénam, after speaking of the greatness of 
the sacred place, refers to Visnu’s description of that place to 
Adisésa and speaks of the Saint Sunanda and the serpent Karkkoia 
going and performing fapas to get a glimpse of the dance which 
the Lord is to perform in the presence of Kali. The asuras, 
Sumbha and Nisumbha, are killed by Kali, who drinks away all 
their blood. As a result of ‘this blood intoxication, she works 
havoc in the sacred forest of the banyan trees; Nérada carries 
this news to Siva, and Siva assumes the form of the Kala Rudra 
Bhairava of the last destruction and comes surrounded by bhdtas. 
Proud Kali threatens Siva with destruction and finally she agrees 
to settle the issue by the tournament of dance ‘Nirutia_yuddham’ 7° 
The music is arranged for. The Lord first performs the ‘Kéccu 
Kotti? dance. This is evidently a corruption of the word ‘Katu- 
kotti’ which is familiar to all students of Tamil Literature. It is 
performed with slow movement which Kali mistakes for Siva’s 
fatigue. She dances round and round, throwing out her eight 
hands with such great rapidity, in the confidence of a victory. 
The Lord, thereafter, began to perform the ‘Pantarankam’ dance, 
otherwise called the ‘Cauda Tandava’ of final destruction. One 
leg is firmly kept on the ground and the other leg goes up into 
the skies. One hand is raised up as a kind of armour for the 
uplifted leg. The other hands holdings the fire, the drum, the 
trident and the abhaya pose are thrown out to reach the four 
points of the horizon. The serpents and the anklets resound and 
dance but the crescent moon and the Ganges are kept up wonder- 
fully poised in the midst of this terrible dance without any move- 
ment whatever on their part. In passing, it it may be stated 
that the Lord first came to the banyan forest with eight hands 
holding the skull, the trident, the goad, the noose, the sword, the 
shield, the vajra (Sakti) and the bell.) The Lord assumes in the 
end a great calm, covering the whole universe and His terrific 
speed makes everyone giddy including Kali. She has to accept 
defeat.22 


9. Ibid., VV. 114-118. 

10. Nirutta Yuddha-c carukkam. 
11. Nirutta Yuddha carukkam, 10: 
12. TVirunafana-c carukkam. 
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Tirukkiivappuranam by the great poet Sivaprakasar gives a 
slightly different version. Kas kills Darukdsura and becomes 
blood-intoxicated. All the request of the Dézas, the Lord comes 
in front of her and begins to dance. Kali says, “Why dance in 
vain? Why don’t you dance with me in a tournament?’ The 
Lord accepts the challenge and with the Mother as the arbitrator 
beings to dance. Kali feels fatigued but continues to dance, 
afraid of accepting defeat. The Lord assumes a universal figure 
like that of Trivikrama and lifts up the leg for dance.43 Everyone 
including Kalt falls down like the doll from which the moving 
string has been cut away. Nobody can even look at this terrific 
dance. Kavi falls at His feet. The Lord, out of pity, tells her, 
“You cannot even look at this terrific dance, but if you go south- 
wards to Kavapuram, you can see with all your eyes the dance 
of protection (Raksé Ta@ndavam) which we perform there.@ Be- 
cause Kali threw out a challenge to the Lord, she comes to be 
called “Tarukka Mata” 5 ‘the Mother of challenge’. In another 
place also this puraam refers to this dance’® in these terms. 


In Mount Kailas, the ‘Sandhya nrttam’ is performed. In the 
golden Hall of dance the ‘Ananda naa’ is performed. ‘Canda 
Tandava’ is performed at ‘Slankatu’ and for the sake of the 
‘“Tarukka mata’, ‘Raksi Nétam’ is performed every day at 


Kivapuram’’. 
(7) 


The Ananda Tandava is described in Koyil purinam. The 
Rsis of Dérukavana send the tiger, the fire, the serpent, etc., 
against the Lord and He seizes all of them as mere playthings 
and ornaments and begins to dance on muyalaka who is also sent 
by them. Adisésa prays for having a glimpse once again of His 
majestic dance and for his sake the Lord dances at ‘Tillai’, the 


centre of the Universe. Vyeghrapada and Patafjau are ever wit- 


nessing that dance there. 


13. Tarukan vataic carukkam, VV. 270-271. 
14. fitd,, VV. 275-276. 

15. Ibid., V. 278. 

16. Cennel vaitia carukkam, V. 36. 
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(8) 


The Puranas of Maturai do not speak of any Sandhy@ 
Tandava, which is said to take place there according to Tirup- 
puttarppuranam, but describe the Kal mari atiya natam referred 
to elsewhere. Kailldtam,!? speaks of the Lord of Maturai as the 
Lord of Dévas who performs the dance of bliss with the goddess 
of the honey-bubbling tresses of hair, in the silver hall of dance 
in Maturai. The commentator on that work, Mayilérum perumal 
Pillai, explains this dance of bliss as a dance of love. P&rvati 
performs tapas for a long time in the Himalayas for embracing 
Siva and ‘the dance of the lady’ or ‘Lasya’ called ‘Citrakundalt’ is 
the dance of such embrace. ‘Lésya’ is a dance performed by 
women and not one of those performed by men. Both the Lord 
and the Mother must be taken to be performing a calm dance 
of love. The /a@sya is a soft dance while the éa@ndava is a vigorous 
dance. Sometimes, the texts describe, that, when the dancer sits 
and makes her abhinaya, the dance is called ‘Lasya’, and when 
the dancer stands and dances, it is ‘T@udava’.1® Anyhow, it is 
clear that no ‘Sendhya& tandavam’ is perfarmed in Maturai, unless 
we are to interpret this ‘Lésya’ as Sandhya Tandava. 


(9) 


Nor is the statement that the ‘Tripura Tandava’ is performed 
in the ‘Citrasabh@’ of Tirukkusralam borne out by Tirukkurrala-t 
talapuranam. The dance there is described in the 8th and 9th 
chapters of Part II of that work, 12 as a greet secret dance ‘Mahda- 
parama rasyam’. The Lord, in the form of pure knowledge or 
consciousness, dances in the vacant space of ‘Nada? unknown to 
any soul, seen only by the Mother, the very form of His Grace. 
The dance takes place; then everything also disappears into the 
last stage of involution. The Dévas and Rsis are anxious to have 
a sight of this dance. The serpent ‘Vasuki? comes to ‘Kailasa’ 
with a request that the God should give him a sight of that dance, 
even as He has blessed ‘Anantan’ to have a sight of His dance, 
at Tillai. The Lord Himself describes the greatness of this dance: 
“The dance performed in the Hall of Paytarankam whilst the 
singing Patams serve, the dance which puts down the arrogance 


17, V. 28. 
18. See T@ndava Lakgana, p. 16. 
19. Siva Rahasya kandam. 
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of Kati, the dance which crushes down the cruel ‘Afuyalaka’ — 
these dances are capable of being seen by others. But the other 
dance, which the whole world is surcharged with, is the beautiful 
dance known only to my consort. The dance-hall of silver in 
South Mathurai, the golden hall of dance which is the very hall 
of the void space, Cidambaram, the hail of precious gems of 
Alankatu, the dance hall of copper so fuil of purity—these halls 
are matters of common knowledge to all; every one can see them. 
But the hall of paintings at ‘Tirukkurralam’ is the secret of 
secrets”. After the serpent had performed tapas, the Lord shows 
him and others, the secret dance of His, which Brahma paints in 
that place. This is the story, as given in the Tirukkurrala-t tala 
purémam. It is there clear that this dance hall is claimed to be 
the Cit-sabha, a name which Tirupputtirppuranam claims for Tirup- 
puttir dance hall itself. More than this it is clear that Tiruk- 
kurrdla-t tala purdnam does not speak of any Tripura dance. 


(10) 


Therefore, the statements of Tirupputtarp purayam are not sup~ 
ported by other puranams: it is only an attempt by its author of 
the last century at harmonizing the tradition about the various 
dance halls of the Tamil land with the seven kinds of dances 
e Agamas as a kind of summary of the various 


mentioned in th 0 
as taking 


stories of the dances of Siva described in the puré@uas, 
place not only in the Tamil land but all over the Universe. 


(11) 


that the Dances of Siva were 


Dr. Raghavan would suggest 
Bharata describes 108 poses 


performed in other places as well: 
of Tandava dance in his Natya Sastra; in Saiva literature, Siva is 
said to have danced in 64 shrines, but the exact forms of these 
latter 64 dances are not given and we cannot, therefore, trace in 
full detail the inter-relation of the dances of Siva in Natya Séstra, 
Saiva literature, and Sculpture and Iconography.”® He does not point 
out his authority for the 64 dances in 64 shrines. No such tradi- 
tion is known to Tamil. Probably he is confusing the 64 [zlds or 


Tiruvilaiyatal with the 64 dances. 


20 Tandavas de Siva, p- 23. 
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Before describing these seven kinds of dances, one may raise 
the question, ““Why this number seven??. The Tirupputtarp 
puranam speaks of these seven dances proceeding from the seven 
basic notes of music: Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Da, and Ni. This cor- 
respondence with the musical octave suggests that these dances 
can be arranged as an octave of power based on the energy radi- 
ated in increasing number of pulsations of action, Even as the 
bud slowly opens its petals and finally blossoms forth, the dances 
also proceed from a slow movement into virils. The author of 
Tandavas de Siva, following Mayilai Vénkataswami’s Seven dances 
of Siva, speaks of the seven dances 4s symbolizing the pavicakrtya 
or the five functions of Siva, viz., Creation, conservation, destruc- 
tion, tirébhava and anugraha. The former three relate to matter 
and the last two to the spirit. The soul has to pass through 
grosser experiences till it reaches the subtler experiences. 
Our education follows this method of proceeding from the gross 
to the subtle. God educates the soul in a similar way. Anugraha 
or the final goal of divine blessing and bliss is illumination. But 
before this illumination, comes purgation where the soul is puri- 
fied gradually, where the spiritual truths are allowed to dawn gra- 
dually. Therefore, in this stage, there is some concealment or 
obscuration. This function of the Lord, of veiling or darkening 
with a view to keep the souls engrossed in the experiences of the 
world until the karma is completely wiped out is called Tirabhava. 
The basic note ‘Sa’ represents the Ananda Téndava which implies 
and includes ail the notes of the lower octave. In a similar way 
Ananda Téandava*™ implies and includes all these five dances of 
creation, conservation, destruction, purgation and illumination. 
This accounts for their being six dances, one for each one of the 
five krtyas or activities of the Lord and the sixth being the basic 
note including all the five. Why then the seventh dance? It is 
explained that conservation is of two kinds: (1) where there is 
the pleasant experience and (2) where there is the unpleasant 
experience. The conservation is thus taken as consisting of two 
functions, the total functions of the Lord become six and there- 
fore the functional dances also become six, making seven in 


21. Planches XIII, XIV—these two as far as their padas are concerned 
may not be Ananda Tandava—XvV. 
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all if we include the synthetic dance of pavtcakriya or the Ananda 
Natanam. All this explanation is based on the following: 


“‘Catamatanir cirutti titi cankaram nikalum 
Tarum uyiril tirdpavam anukkirakam takkum 
Titamurum attiti irantam cukatunpam aruntum 
Ceytiyin; ammuLaiyal ceytolil datum’??? 


(13) 

In connecting the seven different dances with the various 
functions of the Lord, emphasis is made on the relative freedom 
from activity which goes on decreasing, The movement of the 
‘Fata’ which proceeds from a bundled up position to a movement 
of whirling and the position of the raised up leg which proceeds 
from its contact with muyalaka along with the other foot and 
reaches the position of being held up straight heavenwards. The 
movements and positions of the hands are also thus explained as 
releasing more and more of energy. Kalika Tandavam® is the 
dance of creation. The Caturam* and Katisamam* dances belong 


to this category. 


The Urdhvajanu®® is identified with Gauri Tandavam and Bhu- 
jangatrisam.”” This is also called the Raks? Tandavam and Laksmi 
Tandavam. This is the dance of conservation where the experi- 


ences are bitter. 


The next is the Sandhya Tandavam.* It is also identified with 
Lalitam ® This is the dance of conservation where the experiences 


are pleasant. 


Sankara Tandavam is the dance of destruction. It is identified 
with Talasamsphotita® and the dance on the fire.%1 


22. Page 31, Tandavas de Siva. 

23. Planche, XVII. 

24. Planches, XVIII, XIX. 

25. Planche, XX. 

26. Planche, XXI. 

27. Planches, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, XXV. 
28. Planches, XXVI, XXVII. 

29. Planches, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX. 

30. Planche, XX XI. 

3). Planche, XXXII. 


T. 57 
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Tripura Tandavam is the dance of purgation;®* Urdhva Tan- 
davam which is also called as Kali Tandavam or Chanda Tandavam 
is the dance of illumination and blessing — Anugraha Tandavam.® 


(14) 


The names and the descriptions of these dances are not 
always clear. Dr. Raghavan gives the name of Gauri Tandavam 
to the Ananda Tandavam itself. According to him all] the dances 
of Siva are Sandhya Tandavam being performed in the twilight of 
the evening. But this is not correct as our essay will show. The 
confusion in these names and descriptions, however, is very well 
brought out by Dr. Raghavan. 


‘‘The dances of Siva as described in works of dance® and as 
dealt with in religious works of Saivism®> show differences. There 
is no doubt that the latter grew out of the former, and even in 
the form in which they are spoken of in the latter, they keep 
some tell-tale names in a few cases which show their link with 
the Natya Sastra.”?36 


“In Agamas the above dance®’ of Siva is also mentioned as 
Bhujanga-natana. In fact, two kinds of Bhujanga-natana are men~ 
tioned, Bhujanga trisita and Bhujangalalita. The definition of these 
two are, however, confusing. In the Uttara-kamika-agama, the 
Ananda Tandava described above is called Bhujatga-trésita. To 
understand this name, we have to go to the Natya Sdstra of 
Bharata.’*38 


“In Natya Sastra itself the Bhujanga-trdsita is defined as the 
28th pose; its sculptural illustration from Chidambaram shows a 
pose which is not met with at all in sculpture oricon. As in 
Agama, so in Bharata too, there appears to be some confusion; 
for in the definition of the Bhujangaiicita itself, Bharata includes 
the Bhujanga-trisita. To add to the confusion, some Agama works 


32. Planche, X XXIII. 

33. Planche, XXXIV. 

34. Natya Sastra. 

35. Agamas and Sthalamahatmyas pertaining to different Siva shrines. 
36. Pages 20, 21, Tagzgavas de Siva. 

37. Ananda Tandava, 

3B. p. 22. 
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call the Catura-tindava®® and the Ordhva-janu*® by the name Bhu- 
Jjanga-trasita.4 

“Besides the Bhujatga-trasita, the only other pose-name which 
the Agamas know is Bhujanga-lalita. An Agama text quoted by 
Gopinatha Rao explains the Bhujanga-lalita as Bhujanga-trastta 
with the knee of the lifted leg still higher! According to the 
Agamic compilation called Siva-parakrama, Bhujanga-lalita cor- 
responds to the 25th pose in Bharata the Ordhoa-janu, of which 
we have in the Madras Museum a bronze representation of the 
Pallava times from Kiram village near Kaficipuram. Gopinatha 
Rao would identify one of the two Ellora Natarajas as lalita.”’® 


“The names Catura, Kati-Sama and Tala-samsphotita do not 
occur in Saivite religious texts; they are names given by Bharata 
by which Gopinatha Rao identified some other Nataraja poses 
available in sculpture and iconography. Two Natarajas bronze 
images of Tiruvarangulam and Nallir have their legs ina diagonal 
position which, being very near the 39th pose in Bharata called 
Catura, are called by that name. The pose of legs forms the basis 
and common factor to a number of other dance-poses”’. 


“Kati-sama is applied by Gopinatha Rao to one of the two 
Natarajas of Elléra. But this kati-Sama, No. 19, as defined by 
Bharata and as illustrated by the Cidambaram sculpture is some- 
what different. Similarly again, a dancing pose of Siva at the 
Kailasanatha temple is identified by Gopinatha Rao as Tala-sam- 
sphotita. This specimen is nearer Bharata’s Ordhvajainu already 
referred to. Bharata’s definition of Tala-samsphotita is not clear 
and the correctness of the Cidambaram illustration is open to 
doubt; anyway neither Bharata’s definition nor the Cidambaram 
sculpture accords with the pose identified by Gopinatha Rao as 
Tala-samsphétita’.“ 

“Ordhua-tandava is a pure Agamic name. This was a dance 
which Siva did to vanquish Kaii in a dance-contest that He had 


The story centres round the shrine at Tiruvalangadu 


with her, : ; 
an image of it; other images of 


near Arakkonam where we have 


39, 39th of Bharata. 
40. 25th. 

41, Ibid., p. 23. 

42. JIbid., p. 23. 

43. Ibid., pp. 23 and 24, 
44. Ibid., p. 24. 
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this dance are to be found at Kaiicipuram, Tiruccenkattangudi, 
Tenkasi and Taramangalam. In them the right leg is lifted right 
up to the head, thus giving the dance the name Urdhua; while one 
explanation is that by doing this Siva, without any body noting it, 
restored to his ear an ornament that fell from there during the 
dance; another explanation is that this was done so that Kalt 
as a woman, could no do similarly and thus could be vanquished. 
This is Bharata’s Lalata-tilaka.’’4® 


“As this is a terrible type of dance, Agamas call it Canda- 
Tandava also. As it was done with Kali, it got another name also, 
the Kali tandava. According to the Vatéranya Mahatmya the 
story of Tiruvalangadu Mss. in Adyar Library, this same Ordhva- 
Tandava is the dance of destruction, Samhara- Tandava.”**® 

(15) 

This confusion itself points the way out. .The dances must 
ultimately be traced to the popular folk dances which have been 
systematized and made classical in the Wat ya-Sastra. There must 
have been other variations apart from the classical modes. The 
Puranas probably describe these variations and the dgamas with 
the knowledge of the Niatya-Sastra seem to be combining both 
these. The mystic value of these dances as they appealed to the 


later generation cannot be minimised by such references to origins 
as these. 


Il 
(1) 

The Agamas also describe the seven Dances. The Ananda 
Tandavam is the well known form found in every temple. Siva 
has an ash-besmeared body. He has four arms; the right back 
arm holds the ‘uzukkaz’? or the hour-glass, like drum; the left 
back arm holds the fire or the fire-pot; the right front arm with 
a valaya of sarpa with 1, 2, 5, or 7 hoods (the corresponding valaya 
of serpent on the other hand according to Havell has fallen down) 
is the abhaya pose or the pose of protection, ie., the palm, level 
with the straight fingers in close contact, raised up showing the 
palmside to the front; the left front arm is in gajahasta pose, i.e., 
is bent at the shoulder joint going straight across the chest to the 


45. Ibid., p. 24. 
46. Ibid., p. 24. 
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right side with its fingers gracefully pointing below towards the 
left leg which is raised in a dancing posture. The ecstasy of the 
dance, in whirling on one leg is shown by the matted hair sweep- 
ing out on both sides of the head in 5, 6, 7 or I1 divisions stand- 
ing horizontally or forming a circle. ‘‘Erukku’ (Madar) and 
‘Omattam’ (Datura) flowers, snake, crescent moon, grinning human 
skull are on the left matlocks; Gaaga is on the right. The cloth, 
partly tied round the waist and partly thrown over the left 
shoulder, flies up in the air. The head of Siva wears peacock 
feathers and this characterises this murti’s crown. The right leg 
is slightly bent, placed upon the back of the black apasmdra purusa 
or ‘Muyalakan’. The left leg is lifted up somewhat turned towards 
the right leg and kept across it. Apasmara, a hideous malignant 
dwarf trodden on by Siva, lies right to left. He is playing with 
a snake by keeping all his fingers in a serpent hood-like shape. 
The pedestal of the image is a double lotus flower, placed back 
to back. The frabha or the aureola is surmounted all round with 
flames of fire similar to the one which is held in His hand and 
the Siiparatna states that this prabha is the ravi-mandala or the sun’s 
disc. 

Uttara Kamikdgama gives further particulars in addition to the 
above as given in Amsumadbhédagama. The jatas separated from 
one another vary from 5 to 30 and in the vacant space between 
the jatas are ‘iimattam’, ‘erukku’ and other flowers. In the jata, on 
the right stands the three-eyed Ganga, with hands held in afijali 
pose, with the upper half of body shaped in the form of a lady 
adorned with karanda makuta and other ornaments, whilst the 
lower half is in the form of running water. In the jagt on the 
left is the crescent moon. There are necklaces of various patterns 
round his neck made of (1) pearls, (2) of snakes, (3) of ‘makilam’ 
flower, (4) of sea shells, boar’s tusks, tiger’s claws and beads with 
a pendant of tortoise shell. The left ear wears patra kundala, 
whilst the right has nakra kundala; on the feet are anklets of tiny 
bells and another pair-of other designs. This dance is known as 
Ifthe foot of the up-lifted leg is kept higher than 


Bhujanga trisa. 
nce is called Bhujanga lalita. 


the knee of the standing leg, the da 

According to Natya S4stra, 
“<Kuficitam padamutksipya tryasramarum vivartayét 
Katijana viverttau ca bhujangatrasitam bhavét;"** 


47. Nigyasastra, Ch. IV. 85. 
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ie., ‘One leg is bent in a triangular way. It is lifted up. The 
body above the hip and the knee are slightly turned on one side’ 
Abhinavaguptacarya explains the term thus: “This kind of dance 
is called bhujaiga trisa, because in it, the dancer suddenly lifts up 
his leg as though he discovered a snake very near him and ap- 
pears to be on an unsteady gait. In this, one arm should be in 
- dolahasta (hand hanging down freely from the somewhat drooping 
shoulder in the form of patakahasta) and the other in the katak a 
pose’. 


(2) 

The second dance is Sandhyit Téandava. The ‘muyalakan’ is 
absent. The left hands hold peacock feather and vtsmaya 
(wonder) pose in which the palm is held up but is bent forward 
a little curved, the first and the second fingers being bent forward 
together whilst the third and the fourth fingers and the thumb 
stand separated. Dr. Ananda Coomaraswami refers to this as 
one of these three dances—the evening dance, the Taydava on 
the cremation ground and the Wadénta dance and writes as fol- 
lows:— ‘One is an evening dance in the Himalayas with a divine 
chorus described as follows in the Siva pradésa stotras: ‘Placing 
the Mother of the three worlds upon a golden throne, studded 
with precious gems, S#/lapani dances on the heights of Kailas and 
all the gods gather round Him’:...‘Sarasvati plays on the ‘Vina’, 
Indra on the flute, Brahma holds the time-marking cymbals, 
Laksmi begins a song; Visuu plays on a drum, and all the gods 
stand round about’. Gandharvas, yaksas, patagas, uragas, siddhas, 
sadhyas, vidyadharas, amaras, apsaras and all.the beings dwelling in 
the three worlds assemble there to witness the celestial dance 
and hear the music of the divine choir at the hour of twilight’’. 
“This evening dance is also referred to, in the invocation preced- 
ing the Katha Sarit Sagara’’: ‘‘In the pictures of this dance, ‘Siva 
is two handed, (Mr. Gopinatha Rao questions this) and the co- 
operation of the gods is clearly indicated in their position of 
chorus. There is no prostrate asura trampled under Siva’s feet’’. 


The Pradésa stotras may be compared with Karanagama: “On 
the top of the Kailas mountain, in front of Goddess Gauri who 
is seated on jewelled throne, Siva with the crescent on His head 
dances in the evenings. All the Dévas attend the dance. Brahma 
plays on cymbals, Hari (Visnu), on apataka, Bharati, on the lute, 
the Sun and the Moon, on flutes. Yumburu and Ndérada supply 
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vocal music and Nandi and Kuméra bear drums.” Maya-mata 
mentions in addition, Vighnasa, Kali and seven mothers. 


A story is told about this danceand this is referred to in one 
of the verses of Agamattirattu in Tamil: ‘“The Lord swallowed the 
poison; He remained quiet without saying anything fora moment. 
The Dévas were worshipping without any pause. That was aday 
of the Lith phase of the moon—£kédasi. The next day—dvadasi— 
the Dévas broke their fast and became perfect. On that day, 
placing the gold creeper of Himavan—the Mother—at head, for 
four hours, Sankara danced whirling the trident. The four Védas 
speak of it as Pradésa’”. The Silpasangraha and Mayamata further 
state that this was performed under the banyan tree. This is 
found represented in the Lalita mode of dance. But the Mayamatia 
speaks of this as Bhujatgatrasa. 

(3) 

The third is Uma Téndava. Siva has six hands, i.e., two more 
to what had been already mentioned. The additional right hand 
holds trigala; the additional left, a skull. The left leg is placed on 
apasméira, The right Jeg sweeps to the right. Umadévi stands on 
the left of Siva. The Parva Karanagama, in the enumeration of 
the seven dances mentions Muni Tandava instead of Uma Tindana. 
The Dance of marriage is spoken of as a separate dance and this 
is called the Dance of the Dances, the Umi Tandava. In describ- 
ing the Sandhya Tandava, the Tamil work Agamattirattu, we noted, 
mentions a 7risala; perhaps because of this, Gaurt Tandava is 
known sometimes as Sandhya Tandava. Ali these are pointed out 
to show that the descriptions have not become authoritatively 
definite and the variations have been the rule. 


(4) 


The fourth Téndava is the Gauri Tangava. 
Ananda Tandava. The important feature is the holding of the ser- 
pent in one of the left hands. Some of the dances are charac- 
terised by the persons standing by the side of Nataraja. In this 
dance Nandi stands on the right side and Gauri on the left. If the 
Mother’s presence is taken as an inevitable concomitant, the pre- 
sence of Nandi seems to be the characteristic feature of this dance. 
Mayamata describes this as Bhujatiga laltta, probably because of 
the playing with the serpent held in one hand. It further states 
that in the position of the legs, the fire in the hand is blown into 


This is like the 
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a blaze and the braided locks are spread out into 5, 7 or 9. It 
places Nandi on the right but Visgu on the left instead of Gauri. 


(5) 

The fifth dance is Kalikz Tandava. Siva has two eyes only 
but 8 arms of which the three, on the right, hold the trisala, pasa 
and utukkai, the three on the left hold kapala, fire and the bull, 
whilst the remaining right arm is held in an abhaya pose and the 
left in gajahasta pose. Mr. Krishna Sastry in his ‘South Indian 
Images’, speaks of the “Kattu catai Nataraja’’ of Nallir as repre- 
senting this dance. But, as he himself points out, the position of 
the legs and the abhaya and gajahasta poses are found reversed in 
this image of Nallir; for Siva there stands on the right leg, raising 
up the left, whilst the abhaya pose and the gajahasta pose are held 
by the right and left arms respectively. In this figure ‘muyalakan’ 
sits facing forward with his two legs stretched in front of him. 
The drum (utukkai) is nearer the ear, and Siva is found bending 
His head slightly towards it. The Kalik# Taudavam is according 
to Tirupputtir-p puranam performed at Tiruvalankatu. But, the 
form of the image as found at that place is that of Ordhva Tandava. 
The Tiruvalankattu-p puranam speaks of the Lord standing on His 
right leg and sending up His left leg to reach the Heavens. But 
we know of no Urdhva Tandava image in which the left leg is sent 
thus higher up except one at Agastisvaram temple. The Trivik- 
rama form, where also the image is found standing on one leg 
whilst raising the other to the Heavens, has to be differentiated 
from the Urdkva Tandava form. Rea’s plate CXXIII gives, the 
Ordhva Tandava form as fig. 3, and the Trivikrama torm as fig. 7. 
Here the most important differentiation consists in the different 
legs raised skywards, the left in the case of Trivikrama and the 
right in the case of Urdhva Tandava. This is in accordance with 
the theory, that the left half is the Vaisnavite or Sakti half, whilst 
the right side is Siva’s half. Whatever this may be, Urdhva Tandava 
of Tiruvalankatu is as old as Karaikkalammaiyar.8 


(6) 
The sixth dance is Tripura Tandava. Siva has 16 arms. There 
is the Mother on the left and the child Murukan on the right. 
According to Silparatna however, the child stands on the same side 


48. Tiruvalankaftu Mista Tiruppatikam, V. 4. 
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as the Mother holding her by the hand and expressing fear, love 
and wonder in his face. This dance we had already described in 
describing Tripura Dahana. 

(7) 

The seventh dance is the Samhara Tandava. It is the dance 
of involution. God has 3 eyes and 8 arms. The left leg crushes 
down apasmara and the right leg is raised. The right hands are 
holding the U/zukkat, the pasa, the trisulc and the abhaya pose and 
the left hands hold the fire, the skull, the vismaya and gajahesta 
poses. Here also Nandi stands on the right side and Gauri on the 
jeft. The eight hands differentiate this form from Gauri Tandava 
form. 

(8) 

The Natya Sastra enumerates 108 modes of dances and ail 
these poses are found sculptured on either side of the doorway of 
the Cidambaram temple. The Agamas assert that Siva danced in 
all these modes but they describe only 9 out of them probably as 
being the most celebrated amongst them. The first is the Ananda 
Tandava form. The Uttarakimikagama, as already noted, speaks of 
this as Bhujaigatrasita and Bhujangalalita.. It is this igure, which 
has gathered round it, all the esoteric and mystic significance. 


In the second form of dance, the only differentiating feature 
mentioned by Amsumadbhédigama is that Ganga is made to stand 
with an amjali pose on the jatis flowing on the right side of Siva, 


In the third mode of dance, the left foot is found placed on 
the apasmara whilst the right leg is lifted up. This is ‘Kalmayiyata? 
described in the ‘Kalmari atipa patalam’ of Tiruvilaiyatal Purdxam. 
According to this Puranam, the Pandya at the idea of God eternal- 
ly dancing without any pause, standing on His left leg, is over- 
powered by the feeling of sympathy and he begs of the Lord to 
change the posture and to dance standing on the left leg. The 
Lord alters His posture to please him and dances as requested. 
The image in the Velliampalam represents this altered posture. 


In the fourth mode of dance, the jaias are required to be in 
the form of a jatamandala, 1Le., they had to spread round the 
crowned head of Siva, in the form of a circular disc. Ic will thus 
be seen that all these four dances are one and the same except 
for slight variations. 

T. 58 
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The fifth mode of dance represents the Lord resting His 
slightly bent left leg on the apasmara, whilst the right leg is lifted 
straight up to the crown of His head. He has 8 hands, the four 
on the right holding the trident, the noose, the utukkai and the 
abhaya pose, whilst the other four on the left hold the fire, the 
skull, the bell and the gajahasta pose. 


The sixth variety is differentiated from this only by its 16 
arms; the right arms hold utukkai, vajra, trident, noose, tatka, 
danda and a serpent and the abhaya pose. Instead of vajra, tatka, 
danda and snake, He may hold the sword, the pataéka, the vétila 
and the saci pose. The left hands exhibit the fire, the quoit, a 
double headed instrument—mithuna, pataka, the bell, the khétaka 
the skull and the gajahasta pose. Instead of the mithuna, quoit, 
pattka, He may hold the sword, vismaya and sici poses. His con- 
sort, with a face expressive of fear, wonder and love, stands with 
afjali on the left carrying in her left arm Murukav, who, terrified 
at the sight catches hold of the breast and abdomen of his mother 
and this last feature reminds us of the Tripura Dance. In the fifth 
and the sixth, Siva has only two eyes as in the Kalika dance. 


In the seventh mode of dance, Siva has 8 arms, but 3 eyes. 
The jatémandala is spread out. The right hands exhibit trident, 
noose, ufukkai and abhaya pose whilst the left show skull, fire, gaja~ 
hasta and vismaya poses. ‘There is a bend in the body and the 
mother is standing on the left. The left leg of Siva is placed 


upon the Apasmara and the right is lifted up fully stretched as far 
as the head. 


The eighth form, an Urdhva Tandava, is similar to the seventh. 
Siva has six instead of eight hands with abhaya pose, utukkai and 
trident on the right and gajahasta, vismaya and the skull on the 
left reminding us to that extent of the Uma Tandava. 


The ninth reminds us of the Sandhya Tandava. Siva has 4 arms, 
3 eyes and jat@makuta. The hands on the right exhibit utukkai and 
abhaya pose, the hands on the left spear, fire and gajahasta pose, 
The left foot is not on any apasmara but on the pitha. The great 
toe of the right foot also rests upon the pitha, the left leg and the 
right leg making a cross as it were. 


III 


Coming to the sculptures of the Kaildsanatha Temple, we 
have various representations of Siva as the Dancer. In discussing 
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the various heroic feats of Siva in the light of -Tévaram, we had 
the opportunity of emphasising one important fact that every one 
of the feats ended in a particular dance of Siva. The sculptures 
representing the various stories are to that extent dramatic repre- 
sentations. The Hasta abhinaya — or the poses of the hands of the 
various actions and other postures of the body have to be inter- 
preted according to Watya Sastra. This has been very well brought 
out by Dr. Minaksi, who writes: “A profound knowledge and 
critical appreciation of the Natya Sdstra is clearly revealed by the 
Pallavas in theirrepresentation of the different poses of the divine 
dancer. The art of dancing was popularised and encouraged in 
the South by the Pallavas through the medium of these various 
cepresentations which were a source of inspiration.’’4° 


The Pallavas believed in the divine nature of the Dances. 
Mahéndravarma’s invocation to Siva in his Mattavilasa is signifi- 
cant: 

** Bhasivésavapuh-kriyaguna-krlanastritya bhédan gatam 
Bhavavésa vasada nekarasatim trailokpayitramayam 
Nritam nispratibaddha bodhamahima yah préksakassa 

svayam 
Sé vydptdvanibhdjanam disatu v6 dioyah kapili yasah’*. 

The dance of Xapéali full of all sentiments is said to cover the 
three worlds. To the interest of Rajasimha and Mahéndravarma 
Il in this divine art, the Kailasanatha Temple stands as a living 
monument. Apart from the sculptures of dances, dance is even 
now a part of temple ritual, in combination with music. The 
dancing girls of high and noble ideals called ‘atika/mar’ were at- 
tached to the Temples of the Pallava and Céla age. In fact 
numerous inscriptions refer to this provision. 

Rea’s Plate XXVIII is a representation of Urdhoa tandava. 
Siva has only six arms, as required in the 8th form of dance enume- 
rated above. He stands straight on His left leg. There is no 
apasmara there. The front left arm is held up straight with the 
hand bent at right angles to the right side, and its palm is turned 
down-wards. The left leg and the left arm thus form as it were 
the central axis; the right leg is lifted up almost parallel to the 
raised left arm. The toe is pointing towards the crown of the 


49. Pallava Administration, p. 287. 
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Lord. He is having the jatémakuta; He is wearing ear-rings, neck- 
lace, three bangles and two armlets on each arm and an anklet on 
each leg. There is a yajadpavita, probably of a serpent going round 
the left shoulder and encircling the raised up leg. Another ser- 
pent hangs from the left shoulder down to the left ankle. There 
is a sash round His waist and the two ends of another cloth are 
found below His waist on the right and the left. There is a ser- 
pent with its outspread hood; probably it had fallen down. On 
the right hands He is holding the drum or utukkai, abhaya pose, 
and a danda at the top of which is attached a banner. The left 
hands hold a torch (or bell) and the vismaya pose. The third left 
hand has already been described. 


This is the Lalatatilaka Dance described by Bharata:5? 


“VrScikam caranam kriva padasyangusthakena tu 
Lalaté tilakam kuryallalata-tilakam tu tat. 


One of the legs is lifted up and its foot is held in the form 
of a scorpion and its toe is so turned towards the forehead as 
though in the act of marking a ¢ileka. According to Abhinava- 
gupta, the leg pose in which the Jeg is lifted up behind is called 
the Vrscika pose, because, it then resembles the tail of a scorpion. 


Rea’s plate LVIII is another representation of this dance 
which has been referred to and described by Gopinatha Rao 
and by Dr. Minaksi. The right leg is lifted up with the foot in 
the form of a Précika touching the jatimakuta. In this figure, the 
Lord has eight hands, as required in the seventh mode of dance 
enumerated above. As contrasted with the figure described above, 
there is a small bend of the body and the head, and this also has 
been referred to in our description of the seventh mode of the 
dance. Theright hands hold an aksamala, a sword and two pataka 
poses. The left hands exhibit a valaya, fire, noose and vismaya pose. 
Nandikégvara is found immediately on the left side of Siva danc- 
ing in the lalita mode. In the adjacent niches, there is Brahma 
on the right and Visnu with his wife on the left. Gopinatha 
Rao identifies the figure on the right as kinnara, half man and 
half bird, playing apparently on a jstringed instrument. The 


former figure which we described above is an exemplification of 


50. Nasya Sastra, Ch. IV., U1. 
51. Page 265, H.I., Vol. TI, Pt. 1. 
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the beauty of straight lines whereas this figure exemplifies the 
gracefulness of bends. 


Rea’s plate XCVII, fig. 2 is from the Matangésvara temple. 
It combines the characteristic feature of both the figures we have 
described. The Lord stands straight on His left leg and lifts up 
the left arm as in the previous figure. The body is straight but 
the head alone exhibits a slight bend towards the right. The 
right leg is lifted up but not at parallels to the lifted arm. The 
foot is in the vpscika pose. Therefore, this figure with the central 
axis formed by the left leg and the left arm exhibits a kind of 
rotatory action of the other parts of the body. On the left there 
is a figure dancing in the Jalita mode. On the right there is a 
figure playing on the drum. There is figure sitting between the 
Lord and the figure on the left. 


Rea’s plate CIX, fig. 1 is from Tripurantakésvara temple. It 
is a beautiful figure of symmetrical angles. There is no apasméara 
visible. The Lord stands on the left-leg, but it is bent at its knee 
and this leg forms another angle with the trunk. The left leg 
goes up with the arm bent, He has jatémakuta and the head 
is bent to the right, forming another curve. The right leg is almost 
parallel to the bent head. On the left there are three arms 
thrown out holding things which are not clear; the fourth is bent 
at its elbow at right angles to its hand in the saci pose. There 
is on the right a corresponding arm bent at the elbow; there are 
three other right arms thrown out holding the hatchet, trident and 
serpent. The upraised right arm answers to the upraised leg on 
the other side. At the top on each side there are two persons in 
the air, worshipping the dance. On each side of the leg, there is 
one person. On the left is Mother; on the right is one playing 
on the drum. The serpents swing from the waist downwards in 
this dance of ecstasy. To harmonize with ecstatic dance of the 
hands and the leg in the top portion, there is the group of people 
playing on musical instruments in the lower portion. 


Rea’s plate CXVII, fig. 3 is from the Airavatesvara Temple. 
This is like the first figure elsewhere described but the straight 
lines are softened into smooth curves following the shape of the 
muscles. The Lord has ten arms, On the right hands are exhibited 
the flag, the utukkaz, a danda and, abaya and pataka poses. -The 
left hands exhibit a fame, a serpent, an upward bend of one hand 
and a downward bend of another hand. There seems to be some 
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symmetry between the right and Jeft arms; the backmost arms 
form a right angle bend at the elbow; the next adjacent arms form 
acute angles. The hand next in order are thrown out whilst 
those next look downwards. Of the fore-most arms, the left arm 
is held straight up, straight except for the inward curve near 
the elbow and the bend inwards of the hand at the top. The 
right hand is in the abhaya pose. The banner answers to the bend 
of the left hand. The raised up right leg is parallel to the raised 
up arm but for the bend of the foot with its toe approaching the 
crown in urscika pose. The crown is a little bent towards the 
raised up leg. There is something static about this dance as though 
the whole universe rests equipoised on Him. At the top corners 
two persons in the air worship symmetrically. On the left stands 
the Mother. On the right are three dbfatas whose curved parts 


harmonize in a comic way with the rocks of the mountains and 
their drums. 


Rea’s plate CXXIII, fig. 3 from the Kailasanatha temple is 
probably the original for Plate CIX, fig. 1 etc. Siva has ten arms. 
The right arms, those making obtuse angles, exhibit a sword, a 
drum and a serpent in their hands; the other two hands are held 
in cinmudra and abhaya poses. The left hands show a downward 
move exhibiting the flame of the fire, the hatchet both being turned 
downwards. The front left arm is held up with the hand bent to 
the right above the crown. As for the other two hands, their 
poses are not clear. Siva stands on His left leg which is bent a 
little to the front and left. The right leg is lifted up but not 
parallel to the lifted up arm; its foot is in apscika pose. The head 
is bent towards it. Every thing suggests a dynamic motion and 
equipoise. On the left stands the Mother with beautiful bends. 
On the right probably sits Vandi playing on a drum. Calm is the 
peaceful base and all above is in full motion and joy. 


Both Dr. Minaksi and Mr. Gopinatha Rao refer to the sculp- 


tures representing the Lalita mode of dance. Bharata describes 
it thus: 


“*Karihast6 bhaved sama daksinagcapavariitah 
BahuSah kuttitah pado jaéyam tallalitam budhaih” 52 
Kari hasta pose is the usual gajahasta found in the usual 
Nataraja figure. This is also called gfcita and Abhinavagupta 


52, Ch. IV., 94, 
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calls this ‘Alapallava’. The Cittannavasal cave inscriptions exhibit 
one of the women dancers in this pose and it is this pose that 
had become popular in Java during the Pallava period.® 


In the gajahasta pose, one hand is stretched across the chest 
towards the shoulder, whilst the other arm is bent thrice, i.e., 
the upper arm lifted up as high as the shoulder horizontally and 
the fore arm held at right angles to it vertically and the palm of 
the hand bent at right angles to the fore-arm and facing upwards. 
Apavartita pose is represented by the uplifted arm. The leg pose 
required is ‘Kutsitam’ where one leg rests firmly on the ground 
whilst the other resting upon the toe, strikes the ground with the 
heel. 


In the Lalatalilaka dance described above, Nandikéévara is 
found by the Lord’s left.®# Here, the right arm of Nandi isin the 
gajahasta pose and the right leg in the kuttitam pose. The right 
leg is resting on the toe whilst the left leg is fixed on the ground. 


In Plate XXXIII, fig. 4, there is a figure with spread out 
matted hair in Lalita mode of dance. The vdmahasta or left hand 
is in the Gojahasta pose and the Daksina or right hand is held up 
in the apavartita pose. The left leg is in the Kuttitam pose. This 
figure has only four arms. It looks as though the same figure 
assumed greater proportions to dance perhaps on the muyalaha 
sent by the Rsis; probably we see ten arms and the fire on the 
left alone is clear. One leg rests on the same platform on which 
the other figure stands. The other leg is stamping on the muya- 
laka. There is the same gajahasta pose and the apavartita pose. 

Rea’s plate XCVII, fig. 1 from Muktésvara temple gives 
what seems at first sight a representation of the Lalita dance with 
a left hand in Gajahasta pose and another left hand in the prasarita 
pose. The legs are in the kutfita pose. As the pose of the right 
hands are not clear — the right front one may be in catura pose 
— one may doubt whether this is not a catura dance. Buta 
deeper study reveals this to be an aficita dance. 


‘Vyavrtta parivrltastu sa éva tu karé yada 
Aficilé nasikagré tu tad afcitam udahrtam” 


53. Krom, Borobudir, Vol. 1, Plates 0.149; I-b 19. 
54. Pl. Rea LVIII. 
55. Bh., Ch. IV, 84. 
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“The same hand, ie., karihasta hand of the 22nd karana is put in 
this 23rd karana, in vpaurtta and parivrtta and finally arched over 
the nose”. Parivytta is bringing the hands to the sides in front. 
In oyavytta the hands are lifted up side-ways. As in the 22nd 
karaya, we have here svastika of the legs, i.e., crossing of the legs. 


Another mode of dance is Talasamsphotita dance. Bharata 
describes it there thus: 


“Drutam utksipya caranam purastad atha pata yet 
Talasamsphotitan hastau talasamsphétite matau’?.56 


“The dancer lifts one of his feet fairly high and suddenly and 
vehemently stamps the ground in front of him clapping his hands 
at the same time. The commentators insist on the pataka hasta 
pose. Rea’s plate XXXIX, fig. 5 and Mr. Gopinatha Rao, Plate 
No- LXVIITI, and Dr. Minaksis# give us a representation of this 
dance as found in the Kaildsanatha temple. Siva is lifting up. 
His right leg above the left knee as high as completely to double 
it expressing His attempt to thump the ground forcibly and sud- 
denly. The left leg in slight bent rests firmly on the ground. His 
right upper hand is holding a coiled serpent which forms a curve 
near His hand to form into another curve round His crown to 
curve once again for running parallel thereafter to the left back 
hand to be caught by another left hand. In the second right hand 
Dr. Minaksi sees jitinamudra. The other two right hands are in the 
pataka and abhaya poses. The left hand is holding Ganga with 
a five headed cobra and the hand is in curved aijali pose. She is 
descending in parallel to the cobra’s curve. Another left hand is 
holding the cobra, There is another left hand in vismaya pose, 
The remaining hand is in Gajahasta pose. The mother is on the 
Jeft. There are two ganas one in the érdhva tandava posture. Some 
interpret this as canda té@ndava or kotukotti. 


Rea’s plate LVII is the Gajari marti, On the topmost niche 
is Siva with straight hands killing and flaying the elephant and 
dancing this Talasamsphatita, His left leg is raised up to thump 
on the head of the elephant. Usually Gajari is in this form.5? 


56. Bh, Ch, IV. 130. 


57. Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part I, 
58 Plate Vil, fig. 14. 
59. See Plate CXXITI, fig. 1, 
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Rea’s plate LIX is a Gantgidhara-mirti holding up one of his 
jatas for receiving the Ganga. He raises up the left leg to thump 
on the dwarf with His foot in kuttita pose. Usually Gangadhara is 
in this form but the raised leg is on a pedestal.® 


The kufcita mode of dance has been already described with 
reference to our description of the Tripurari. Rea’s plate XXXIV, 
fig. l is a Daksari or a Kapali and He is destroying everything by 
thumping on the ground. Here He is standing on the right leg 
and thumping with the left. Plate XXXVIII, fig. 2 is probably 
Kalari in Talasamsphotita form thumping on Kala. 


Our identification of this kufictta dance with Tripurarz is still 
further justified by the Tripurari form given in fig. 6 in Rea’s plate 
XX XIII, where Siva kneels down on His right knee while the left 
leg is bent up. This is the posture for bending the bow. This 
answers to the kusicita mode where the right leg and the right arm 
are bent whilst the left leg and left arm are raised aloft. A 
variety of this is seen on the left side on the fig. 1, in Plate CXI. 


Dr. Minaksi has noted the absence of the popular nédanta 
mode of dance though the gajahasta pose is found in abundance. 
Rea’s Plate CXI, fig. 1 shows a representation of the Bhujanga- 
trasita natana — the usual nddanta natana. The gajahasta pose is 
found in the right hand with the left hand in a prasdrita pose. 
The right leg is lifted up in the Bhujanga trasita style. In plate 
CXII, the Lord is with four hands. He probably stands on the 
right leg slightly bent, with the left leg raised up. In the Kaila- 
Sanatha temple that which comes nearer to this dance is fig. 4 of 


plate XX XIII. 


Other karanas could be recognized. Rea’s plate LIII repre- 
sents the Tripurari seated in the chariot with a smile in the siei- 
viddha mode — the 78th karana: 


“‘Padasacya yada pads dvitiyastu pravidhyaté 


Kativaksah sthitau hastau sieividdham tad veyaté’? ot 


‘The right foot rests on the heel and the left pierces into the 
right in sacipada, i.e. touching the other foot. The hands should 


60. See Rea’s plate XLIV, fig. 2; Plate CXXIII, fig. 2; Plate CIV, fig. 2. 
61. Ch. IV, 139. 
T. 59 
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be on the waist and the chest. The legs in the sculpture are as 
required. The right hand is on the chest in vismaya pose and the 
left hand is bent and near the waist in jaanamudra pose. 


Many figures stand on the leg lifting up the other leg. This. 
is the a@rdhuvajainu karana, the 25th karana described in verse 86. 
Utksipya: Here the bent leg is lifted up and kept on a level with 
the breast whilst the hands are free to be used as the dancer 
pleases. 


The Bhikésatana forms,® found in the Kailasanatha temple are 
in the janita karana.4 In this mode of dance, one hand rests on 
the chest and the other is hung down. The foot is in ‘talagra’, 
i.e., on the tip of the sole. One of the feet of Bhiksatana is on the 
tip of the sole. 


Rea’s plate CV, representing the dance of Gajari seems to 
give us the Récita Nikutia dance. The right hand is to be in récita 
(i.e. lifting up the hand, throwing it about, moving it round and 
round and drawing it back); the right leg is to be nikutta and the 
left in dola (arms let down loose and free). In the sculpture, 
there is one left arm in dola pose; many arms in récita pose. The 
left leg is in nikutta pose. 


Rea’s plate LIV probably represents the Parsvakranta mode, 
where the pace of Parsvakranta, i.e., leg is lifted so that the knee 
comes to the level of the breast and it is dropped on the ground 
and in that pose thrown in front. The hands should accord with 
the leg action. This pose is used in terrific situations such as 


those associated with Bhima. Here in the sculpture we find a 
vigorous fight. 


Coming to the times of Rajaraja, who, we will suggest pre- 
sently, adopted the name of Afavallau for his Nataraja from the 
poems of Arairar. The image of Atavallan was set up by his queen 
Soramahadévi.66 The epigraphist’s note is as follows. “It is a 
standing figure of the god with Muyalakan under his feet. {Muya- 


62. Rea’s plates XLVI; fig. 2; LVI; LIX, 
63. Rea’s plates XLVI, fig. 1; LXI. 

64. Bh., Ch. IV, 155. 

65, Ibid., V.90; karana 29. 

66. S12, Vol. II, No. 42. 
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dakan or Mugelagay—known in Sanskrit as Afasmara—is the name 
of a black dwarf who issued out of the sacrificial fire of the ysis of 
the Déarukavana. The sacrifices were offered in order to dis- 
comfit Siva; and Siva came there to teach them alesson. A fierce 
tiger and a monstrous serpent issued out of the fire one after the 
other and were quickly overcome by the God. Muyalakan ap- 
peared next. His form was hideous and malignant and with eyes 
of fire he brandished aclub. Siva pressed the tip of his foot 
and broke Muyalakan’s back so that he writhed on the ground. With 
this last foe prostrate, Siva resumed the dance of which all the 
gods were witnesses. This is why Muyalakaw is represented as 
lying under the feet of Siva. He is also found under the feet of 
Candésvaraprasadadéva, Daksnamarti and Tafijai-Alakar. Muya- 
lakaw is also described as a kind of disease from which a woman of 
Paccilacciramam was suffering. She was cured by the saint 
Tirujfiinasambandar acccording to the Periyapurdnam. The 
image had four arms, nine braids of hair (jitd), the goddess 
Génga-bhattaraki on the braided hair, and seven flower garlands. 
The goddess Umaparamésvari who formed a part of the group was 
standing on a separate pedestal. This description corresponds to 
the representation of one of the many forms of Nataraja. 
Another queen of Rajarajadéva named Paficavan-Mahadévi set up 
an image of Siva in the dancing posture and called it Tanjai-Ala- 
kar.8? The image was apparently standing with Musalakan under 
the foot on which the god stood; the other foot was apparently 
lifted upwards in dancing though this fact is not specifically stated. 
An image of Uméparamésvari and one of Ganapati were included in 
the group. The image of Patavijali and that of Vyagrapala both 
of which usually accompany the dancing image of (called Nata- 
raja) are not mentioned here. The sages Pataiijali and Vyaghra- 
pada are believed to have been present at the dance of the god 
Siva. It is however worthy of note that the same Cédla queen 
set up a separate image of Patafijalidéva.* It was a solid image 
and measured ‘three-quarters and one eighth (of a mulam) in 
height from the tail to the hoods (phana). It had five hoods, one 
face in the midst of these hoods, one crown (makuta), two divine 
arms, above the navel a human body, and below the navel three 
coils’, 


67. S.J., Vol, Il, No. 51. 
68. S.I.Z. Vol. II, No. 53. 
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IV 


(1) 


The Dancer is the name of Siva and our poet refers to this 
name as “Natamat” in Tamil.8® The more popular name is 
‘Kattan’ and Ararar addresses the Lord as ‘Katta’?) and ‘Kattan’?. 
He also calls Him “Niruttam cey kalan”.”? The poet uses the words 
‘Atal’? “Ateam’,*8 ‘Attu’, ‘Natam’,7” ‘Nattam’,”® ‘“Niruttam’® and 
‘Kattw® for Dance. Atal and Attam signify motion and play — 
the conception of lila. ‘Atal’ is also Dance: c.f. ‘‘Patineratal’?® 
of the ancient times. ‘Natam’ is from the root ‘Wat’, to act, dance 
or injure (Muyalakan?). ‘Nattam’ is the prakrit form of Nyttam’. 
‘Nrttam’ has a technical meaning. ‘Kittw’ is derived by the Tamil 
Lexicon from ‘Kirdda’ — ‘to jump’ when there is the Tamilian 
and Dravidian root ‘Kuti’. ‘Kattu’ is used as a technical term in 
Tamil from very ancient times and ‘Kardda’ is never found in any 
of the technical terms of Sanskrit Natyasistra. Under these 
circumstances, one must be on the search for a purely Dravidian 
root. ‘Natakam’ is drama and is another technical term. ‘Kunit- 
tal’ is another root, to bend and to dance.® 


(2) 


Some of the terms used by Ararar may be explained at this 
stage. “Indian acting or dancing”’ (the same word Natya covers 
both ideas) “is as Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy writes in the 


69. 7: 17; 9; 7: 41: 6; 7: 63: 3. 
70. 7; 62: 4. 
71 : 92: 6. 
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7: Gl: Ll; 7: 62: 4. 
73. 7: 58: 8. 
74. 7: 6: 9; 7: 9: 8 7: 10: 2: 7: 15: 1: 


: 7: 15: 2; 7: 36: 3; 7: 36: 7: 
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75. 7: 17: 6. 

76. 7: 2: 5, 

77, 7: 3: 2. 7: G5; 7: 17: 9; 7: 1B: 2: 7: 19: 7; 7: 29: 3; 7: 41: 6; 
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Mirror of Gesture®® “a deliberate art. Nothing is left to chance; 
the actor no more yields to the impulse of the movement in ges- 
ture than in the spoken words... precisely as the text of the 
play remains the same whoever the actor may be... so there is 
no reason why an accepted gesture language should be varied 
with a view to set off the actor’s personality. It isthe action not 
the actor which is essential to dramatic art. Under these con- 
ditions, of course, there is no room for any amateur upon the stage. 
In fact, the amateur does not exist in Oriental art’’. Readers of 
Cilappatikaram and Manimékalai will readily agree with this con- 
clusion. In the Pallava period, the kings took interest in Natya 
and Mahéndravarma Pallava is the author of Mattauilasa, a play. 
The sculptures and paintings of the age reveal to us the great 
popularity of dances and dance poses The worshippers also 
danced and Campantar speaks of the path of the done along with 
the path of song for attaining the Lord, Afal nevi,84 and Patal 
nepi.86 


Bharata is the name of the Rsi considered to be the author 
of Natya Sastra, Vedanta Désikar in his Sankalpa Saryodaya ex- 
plains the word Bharata as acrostic of the initia] sylables of the 
words Bhava (idea), Riga (Tune) and Téla (Timing). We had 
referred to Ararar referring to Tiram, icat, and Patal referring to - 
the tune, music and song, and to Cati referring to the tala. As 
to the idea or Bhdva, the poet speaks of Siva as, ‘Our prince who 
performs the dance, inspired by the subject matter or dh@va’— 
“Porulal varu nattam purinta Nampi’’.** Bhava is important. This 
is brought out by Purdmic incident with the help of which 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy tries to reveal] the interpretation of 
the dance. He translates thus in the work ‘Mirror af Gesture’’.®” 
“When...the Dénavas (Titans) found that the drama depicted 
often their own defeat, they remonstrated with Brahma and this 
afforded occasion for an explanation of the true character and 
significance of dramatic art, not to flatter any party, but to re- 
present the true and essential nature of the world. Brahman ex- 
plains to the Danavas: ‘This play is not merely for your pleasure 
or the pleasure of the Devas (celestials) but exhibits mood or 


&3. _P. 3. 
84. 2: 44: 5 
B5. 2: 44: 5 
86. 7: 63: 3. 
87. P. 2, 
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bhava for all the three worlds, 1 made this play as following the 
movement of the world, whether in work or play, profit, peace, 
laughter, battle, lust or slaughter; yielding the fruit of rightous- 
ness to those who follow the moral law, pleasure to those who 
follow lust, a restraint for the unruly, a discipline for the follow- 
ers ofa rule, creating vigour in the impotent, zeal in warriors, 
wisdom in the ignorant, learning in scholars, affording sport to 
kings, endurance to the sorrow-stricken, profit to those who seek 
advantage, courage to the broken willed: replete with the diverse 
moods, informed with the varying passions of the soul, linked to 
the deeds of all mankind, the best, the middling and the low, 
affording, excellent counsel, pastime, weal and all else’ a 


Bharata begins by narrating the enactment of the dramas 
of churning the ocean and the Tripura dahana in the presence of 
the Lord. This is important for realizing that individual poses 
are not significant, in themselves, except as part of the whole, 
representing an event or a story. In this view, we can understand 
the sculptures of the Kaildsanatha temple and references in 
Tévdram which do not refer to any image in a particular posture 
but depict a particular dramatic scene. The significance of the 
Bhava of the divine dance must be much more important as may 
be presently seen. The way of expressing the bhava is through 
Abhinayas, which are any means of exposition or any means of 
evoking Rasa in the audience; these may be dngika, i.e., the poses 
of the body, the face and movements, or véczka, i.e., the vocal ex- 
pressions, or dhérya, i.e., the costumes, ornaments and other ad- 


ventitious appendages or sattvika i.€.,- the expression of mental 
states. 


(3) 

The importance of the Dance in Saiva religion is great and 
some of the technical names are connected with Saiva terms. The 
word Tandava itself is derived from Tandu, the name of Nandhi, 
to whom Siva gave this Art and who, therefore, became its 
author, A#gakara, which consists of the varied dispositions of the 
body—placing the limbs in different suitable positions—is traced 
by Abhinavagupta to Hara or Siva, as according to him these prac- 
ties relate to Hara. Probably it is these suitable or harmonious 
dispositions of the body what were called ‘flayankal in Tévaram 38 


88. liayam: 7: 69: 2. 
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Karanam is a technical word found in Arirar’s poem® and ex- 
plained in the Natyasdstra, A combination of the prescribed posi- 
tion (Sth@naka), the gait (Cari) and the hand pose (Nrtta hasta) 
constitutes a karana—each of these positions being called maétrika 


or unit. 


“Yant sthanani yaScaryo nyttahastastathaiva ca 
Sa mdtrkéti vijiéya tadyogat karanam bhavét’*.®° 


A karana in dance is the coordination of the movements of 
hand and foot: 


* Hastapadasamayogé nrtyasya karanam bhavét.’?™ 


The caris and nptta hastas referred to here constitute a prime 
unit (Matrika) and karanas are formed out of these: 


“Caryascaiva tu yah prokta nrttahastastathaiva ca 
Sa matrketi vijnéya tadbhedat karandni tu’? .%? 


A single unit (Matrika) of action consists of two karanas. The 
angahdras arise out of the combination of either two, three or four 


of these units: 


**Dué nrttakarané caiva bhabate nrtta matrika 
Doabhyam tribhiscaturbhirvapi angaharastu matrbhih.”® 


In a karana, the body as a whole is in one fixed position or 
sthdnaka; in an Angahara there is frequent change of sthanaka. 
When Ardérar speaks of the Lord dancing frequently changing the 
sthanaka — ‘‘Peyarniatum peruman’?* — he is referring to Angahara. 
But the kerenas and Angahdras are fundamental poses and they 
are as such abstractions in the enactment of particular themes; 
these appropriate poses follow in the proper sequence to present 
a concrete dramatic situation or situations, In that very verse 
the poet speaks of the Lord dancing, adorning Himself with the 
crescent and the Ganges — the dance is, therefore, to represent 
the theme of Candrasékara and Gatigd@dhara episodes. 


89. Karanam: 7:6:3. 

90. WNatyasastra, Ch. IV, 59. 
91. Jbid., IV, 30. 

92. Ibid., IV, 173. 

93. Ibid., Ch. TV, 31. 

94. 7: 86: 2. 
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Nrttam has a technical meaning as distinguished from abhi- 
naya or gestaculatory action. Bharata® says about this: ‘The Rsis 
asked Siva: Gestaculatory action has been created for the under- 
standing of the meaning. What is the purpose of Wrtta? It has 
no relation with the subject matter of the song; nor does it appear 
to be the representation of the meanings of words. Why then is 
Nrtta performed in singing and Asarita music? In reply, it was 
stated that Mrita no doubt does not look to the meanings of the 
words (of the song) but it is practised because it is beautiful by 
itself. Usually Nrtta by its very nature, is pleasing to the whole 
world. It is highly esteemed as betokening auspiciousness in 
marriages and their attendant functions, and at the birth of sons. 
It is also practised as a source of merriment”’. 


Laya—ilayam—as harmony is also mentioned. 


Siva danced in several Asgahéras in strict accordance with 
Laya and Tala. The musical instruments should be tuned with 
due observance of Laya.*? Ararar also speaks of ilayam and cati. 
“Kittiya ilayam cati pilaiyamaik kotiyitai yumaiyaval kana atiya 
alaka,’’®8 


Tandava is another word. Siva created the Récakas, Angaharas 
and Pindi bandha and gave them away to Nandi—that is Téndavim 


Thereafter, all dances accompanied by good music came to be 
known as Tandava.®® 


Katiu or Natam means dance. It is of two varieties: the 
Cantikkattu or the dance of peace and the Vinotakkaitu or the 
dance of fun, The first is the classic dance and the second is the 
folk dance. The first is said to be of four kinds — the cokkam or 
Suddha nrtta, consisting of the 108 karanas desc 
Sastra; the second is the meykkattu — 
Vaduku and other countries in which the body is in various 
poses, giving expression to Sativic, 


Rajasic and Tamasic characte- 
ristic features; the third is Avinayakkattu — the song is explained 


tibed in the Natya- 
the dances of the Ceylon, 


95, Nat. Sas., IV, 268-273. 

96. Napya Sastra, Ch. IV, 259. 

97. Ibid., Ch. IV, 308. 

98. 7: 69: 2. 
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through abhinayas but there is no continuous story and the fourth 
is N@itakam which is the dance explaining a story, i.e., the drama.2 
The commentators speak of! Natya with Nrtta and Tandava, and 
state that abhinaya is the expression of ideas. Tandava is the name 
of the whole style of dance which is violent like. the dance of 
Siva; Mrtta is the 108 karanas, without abhinaya, a part of Tandava. 


(5) 


More particulars are given by drdrar about the modes of 
dances. Layaisthe harmony of the song to the tune and the 
harmony of the dance to the basic time or fala — the harmony of 
the ‘Kottu Gitu-p patal’, i.e., of the Tala, Dance and Song.1? 


The cati is the movement of the leg, keeping time by stamp- 
ing on earth It is probably an onomatopoetic word and why 
the Tamil Lexicon should trace it to jefi, the pause in music, is 
not clear. But Sanskrit scholars admit that the word jati is today 
used in dance in the same sense as Arirar uses cati. The Lord 
in the presence of the Mother, it is said in one verse, performed 
the dance without ‘cafi’ or the fala stamped with the leg going 
out of time. Or, it may mean that the Lord danced in the pre- 
sence of the Mother without the established harmony ever ceasing 
to keep time with the tala of the leg movement. The poet speaks 
of the Lord dancing with His eight hands creating and maintain- 
ing the /aya and harmony.!% The Dance with the eight hands 
has already been mentioned with reference to the fire dances.1¢ 


Laya means also the modes of dances.” One verse states: 
“This is the place where the Lord who is everlastingly fond of 
dancing productive of various poses resulting from the many leg 
movements and the ankle joint. It is possible to make out 


100. See Afiyarkku Nalla@r’s commentary lines 12-235 in III Aranké rruk- 


katai in Cilappatikaram, 
101, See Cilappatikaram, EII, 1., 158. 
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here the compound name “‘Tillai Ampalavanan’? — ‘He who resides 
and lives in the Hall of Dance at Tillai? — and then it will refer 
to His dance, in the company of Péy and wolf. The difficulty is 
only with the word ‘kutaka’, qualifying the compound name ‘Tillai 
Ampalavanaw’ (Khuttakah — ankle joint), probably referring to 
the bend of the kusicita poses. The reading probably is not cor- 
rect. The Nétya Sastra knows the word ‘kutapa’ and emphasizes 
the ‘kuéapa vinyasa’ — the arrangement of the orchestra playing in 
accompaniment to the dance. Bharata lays much emphasis on 
the correct position of the musical orchestra. The descriptions 
of the Dance of Siva also give particulars about the musical in- 
struments (kutapa). With reference to the singing in accompani- 
ment to ‘yal’ the ancient Tamilians called a particular mode of 
playing on the instrument Kurumpokku (short steps) which is said 
to be of two varieties: (1) Tudlal or quick or rhythmic leaping- 
like movement and (2) Kutekam which may be said to be the op- 
posite of Tudlal. Then we may interpret the Kutaka in ‘Kutakkat 
tilla? dance, as a dance where there are no short quick steps or 
fast musical rhythms but calm slow and soft rhythms. 


The Lord comes a-begging with the bull performing many 
‘karanas’ or Modes of dances##® — says averse. In the sculptures 
of Kailasanatha Temple, we get glimpses of ‘Kutapa vinyasa’. In 
Plate CXXIII, fig. 3, we have already noticed, Nandi playing 
upon ‘Kuta mula — ‘Kutamula nandican’110 sings Appar. On the 
left side of Siva’s leg is somebody with an instrument, which is 
not clear, whether it is a lute or a stick for beating the drum. In 
Plate CXVIII, figure 3, we referred to the Bhatas playing on the 
drum. In plate CIX, fig. 1, there is one in the act of beating an 
one-sided long drum. In plate XCVII, fig. 1, there is one in the 
act of playing on two drums. In fig. 2, therein, there is one 
sitting and playing on a drum all concentrated in such a play. 
On the left side of the leg there is one sitting with two sticks 
raised in the act of beating probably a drum. 


Kuta is the sound and ‘kutapa’ is that which sustains and 
maintains this sound; that is, the musical instruments which are 
according to Pitkalantai and other Tamil Lexicons five in number: 


(1) Narappukkaruvi or stringed instruments; (2) Kaacakkaruvi 


109, 7: 6: 3. 
110. 6: 96: 11. 
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or the metallic instruments like cymbals; (3) Tol karuvi, the 
instruments of hides and skins like the varieties of drums; (4) 
Tulaikkaruvi, the hollow instruments like the flute, known as wind 
instruments in science and (5) the mitarrukkaruvi, the instrument 
of the human throat. The last is not recognized as an instrument 
outside the Tamil land and the Sanskrit terms for the first four 
are, ‘Tata’, ‘Ghana’ ‘Anaddha’ and Susira’, The Naétyasastra in 
speaking of Tandava refers to its accompaniment with Vardhama- 
naka (Tala). ‘‘Vardhamanaka is also calied’”’, says Néatyasastra, 
“because of the harmonious development of its kalas, and letters 
(the interval of tune calculated in terms of the duration of letters) 
and also because of the prosperity it produces for the dancer. O! 
best of Doijas! the kutape vinyasa has first to be performed as ordai- 
ned by the rules and then the performers may proceed with Asa- 
rita practices. Thus making upéhana (humming a tune before 
singing it aloud) to the accompaniment of stringed musical ins- 
truments, vocal music and Bhainda (a drum) the lady dancer has 
to make her entry. Where a song has to be represented in Adhi- 
naya, there should be no accompaniment of instrumental music. 
Bhanda Vadya is ordained for the performance of Angahéras. Ins- 
trumental music, which is well harmonized, well timed, enjoya- 
ble, and attuned to the Writa should be used in Tandava by those 
skilled in the use of such instruments’’.144_ These remind us of 
Arirar’s emphasis on Laya, Cati, Patal, Icat and musical instru- 
ments. Kutapa vinyasa according to the commentary is to be in 
the following manner: There is the mrdanga; to its left is the pan- 
ava; the singer is to the south of the platform himself facing north; 
to his north is the songstress herself facing south; Vina is to the 
left of her; next is the flute. 


In Arankerrukkatat,22 we have the description of the Dance 
master,148 the master of music,14 the poet, the master of tarnu- 
mai drum,™* the master of the flute,4? and the master of yél or 
the harp." The poet here refers to the kutapa vinyésa when he 


111. Ch. IV., 277-285. 
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states “‘Kuyiluva mikkal nerippata nirpa.”48 The lyre follows the 
flute and so does the song. Tannumai follows the lyre. Mula—kuta 
mula—follows the tanpumai or mattalam; Amantirikai—itakkai—ac- 
companies the tala; and the other instruments follow these like the 
shadow following the kite flying higher and higher.12° 


But it must be noted that the word used is ‘kutaka’ and not 
‘kutapa’, We must assume ‘f’ comes in for ‘¢?. It is possible to 
take the kutaka as a corresponding reading to kuttaka, one of the 
ways, the sole is struck on the floor in dance. Or, is he referring 
to Périr, the western Tillai? 


The drums are classified by Atiyarkkunallar on the basis of 
the authorities as (1) Aka mula (The inner drum) like Callikai, Itak- 
kat, Karatikai, Périkai, Patakam, Mattalam and Kutamulé which are 
called the best ones; (2) Akappura mula (the inner-outer drum) 
like Tannumai, Takkai, Takuniccam, etc., called the middling; (3) 
Pura mula (the outer drum) like Kanapparai, etc., called the last; 
(4) Purappura mula (the outer-outer drum) like Neytatpatai (fune- 
ral drum); (5) Pannamai mula or the heroic drums like Muracu, 
Nicalam, Tutumai, and Timilai; (6) the Nal mul@ or the day drum 
or the drum announcing the hours if we may use the word for 
clarification; (7) the Kalai mula or the morning drum, that is the 
Tuti or Utukkai. An explanation of some of these names is next 
given by this commentator: Mattalam is so called because ‘mat? is 
the sound; ‘talam’ is the basis of all musical instruments, hence 
this is the basis of all drums. Callikai is so called because it has 
the sound like ‘cal’. Avafici, kutukkai and ttakkai: mean the same 
{kind of drum). It is called ‘Avafici? because it is covered with 
the hides of the cow. The meaning of vaficittal is not clear. Kutuk- 
kai refers to its form. It is called ‘isakkai’ because it is played 
upon with the left hand. ‘Karatikai? is so called because it sounds 
like the noise raised by the bear. What is first played upon is 
the mattalam and, therefore, it is the first instrument. That which 
comes in the middle is the ‘calli? which is the ‘ttaikkarun’. ‘Utuk- 
kai’ comes in for the closing beat and hence it is called ‘kataike 
karuvi’. The differentiation of these into the inner and the outer, 
the inner-outer and the outer-outer is probably based upon the 
possibility of tuning them, the inner is what is completely tuned 


119. 1, 190. 
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and musical like the mrdavga or matiala; the outer-outer is what 
is completely non-musical and nothing but noisy like the funeral 
drum; the others come in between. Dr. Raghavan considers this 
as akam and puram. The commentator enumerates al] the drums: 
Périkai, patakam, itakkai, utukkai, mattalam, callikai, karatikai, timilai, 
kutamula, takkai, kanapparai, lamarukam, tannumai, tatart, antari, 
mulavu, cuntiravalaiyam, montai, muracu, kanvitu timpu, nicalam, tutu- 
mai, ciruparat, atakkam, takuntccam, viraléru, pakam, upankam, naélikaip- 
parai, tuti and perumparai. He quotes a verse containing these 
names as his authority.3#4 


The names of some of these are as old as the Catkam age and 
occur in Malaipatukatam? Mulavu, akuli, pantel, (cymbal), kétu, 
kalizruyirttimpu, kuruntimpu, kulal, tattai, ellart and patalai. Nac- 
cinarkkiniyar explains these: Akuli’ is ‘ciruparat’; ‘Kofu’ is the 
horn; “Kalirruyirttampu”? is the big ‘tampu’ of the shape of the 
elephant’s trunk and sounding like its deep breath; ‘Tattai’ is 
‘karatikai’; ‘Ellari? is ‘calli’; ‘Patalai” is the ‘kinat’ beaten on one 
side. ‘Pili? (line 5) is counted by Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar asa 
separate drum on the basis of Arirar Tévaram — ‘Vilikkum Tal- 


aippilt123 


Arirar’s reference to these musical instruments may be bet- 
ter understood in the light of kutapa vinyasa. ‘‘You dance stand- 
ing and singing in accompaniment to the musical harmony of 
takkai, tannumai, talam (perhaps cymbal), vinai, takuniccam, kinat, 
callari, kokkari, kuta mulavu’’** so sings Artrar, emphasizing the 
harmony of the music and dance, in the best traditions of Natya 
art. Here, one finds names of drums, not mentioned in the list of 
Atiyarkkunallar. Kinai is the old Cankam drum,2%5 and is probably 


tatari. Callart is callikai. We have already referred to kofukott: 
coming in accompaniment to vingi2®® In another place, Arirar 
speaks of Siva enjoying probably as the Dancer, the kokkarai, 
kotukotti and tatialakam, all of which sound intermittently and 


the tuntumi, and kutamulé, which are beaten and to the tune of 


121, See his commentary — Cifap,, Ill, 1., 26. 
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124. 7: 36: 9. 
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which the songs are sung.¥8?7 The tuning of mula, so as to har- 
monize with the song is referred to, as is made clear in Cilappatt- 
Karam, Tattalakém is not in the list above given, Pirikalantai speaks 
of ‘Tattala paficamam’ as a tune. Perhaps Tattalam is a drum of 
the marutam like ‘kinai’. ‘Kokkarai’? is explained by Tiodkaram as 
conch.1*1_ Tévdram speaks of kokkarai as keeping time — ‘Ta@lamali 
kokkarai’ #29 Conch is described under Talavadyas in Sanskrit works. 
Mula is the basis and the common name. Arirar speaks of 
‘Paraipir mulavam’ — ‘the mulavam which is accompanied by all 
the drums or farai or the mula which is full of sound, and of 
‘mani mul@, the beautiful mul@23}. The harmony of the drums 
and the flute to the sound of the song and the heroic anklet re- 
sounding in harmony is spoken of by Arirar.432  Patampakkam is 
also mentioned as a musical instrument.!? Probably it is pakam: 
c.f. Cilappatikaram commentary; c.f. Viraléru pakam.1%4 Patam is 
probably the hood-like mark made by the beating with the fin- 
gers,5 _ “<Paitta pampin tutti éypp-k-kai-k kacatirunta en kannakal 
tatari”’. ‘Monta’ is an earthen vessel and a drum is made of it by 
covering it with a skin, very much like the modern ‘catti-p parai’. 
It is mentioned above in the list. The form of the word as found 
in Tévaram is ‘montai’?8®> The musical instruments ‘Val’ 1384 and 
‘Vinai’8? are also mentioned. 


Gitam is another technical term used. Gifas are a class of songs. 
‘A Gita comprehending all things has first to be performed in Abhi- 
naya. ‘The same thing has again to be represented in the dance’ 
says the Natya Sasira.® But Arirar speaks of Veda-gitam and this 
technical meaning may not apply to that term. Our Poet how 


127, 7: 49: 6. 
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ever refers to vari.18° This is explained by the commentator.1 
According to this definition, ‘Vari? is something like our modern 
‘cintu’, Warious forms of vari occur in the ‘Kamal vari’ and ‘Véi- 
tuva vari’ of the Cilappatikaram. ‘Vari’? may be taken as ‘Vartkkattw’ 
mentioned in the commentary.1a Atiyarkkunallar refers*#* to 
Palvarikkattu which includes all kinds of folk dances of adults, 
children, women and foreigners. To please the women or the 
Rsi-patnis, the Lord may be taken to have performed these dances 
as well. 


Vv 


(1) 


In more than sixty places Arirar has referred to the dance 
of Siva. But the references to the dance at Cidambaram is res- 
tricted to three places only. In this, we have not taken into 
account the mention of ‘Puliyar-t tiruccirrampalam’ ten times in the 
koilhymn. According to the Periyapurdnam tradition, this hymn 
was sung by Ararar at Cidambaram describing the vision he had, 
of the Lord, at ‘Pérar? on the banks of the river ‘Kaijici’ in the 
‘Konku nétu’.142 This tradition is confirmed by the last verse of 
Ararar’s hymn 90. The first verse in this hymn describes the Lord 
holding ‘Damarukam’ or ‘Utukkai?, ‘Eriyakal’ or the fire-pot, and 
‘Kariya pampu’ or the cobra. This is not what we find at Cidam- 
baram. It is true that Appar speaks of the serpent and the skull 
in his second Koil Tirukkuruntokai2*® But he refers to these in 
relation to the dance of Siva in the burning ground. The form 
of Nataraja holding the serpent is to our great surprise found at 
Pérar and that is why Artrar speaks of Périr vision in the last 
verse. This is very significant and reveals to us the painstaking 
researches of Cékkilar. This form is often referred to by Ararar.1#4 
With reference to the Bhiksztana form, this had already been 
noticed. In the Kailasanathar temple and other temples of 


139. 7:79; 7. 

140. Cilap., VII, 1., 19. 

140a. Cilap,, III, ll., 12-25. 

141. Cilap., III, 1., 13. 
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Cofijivaram, we had found Siva as dancer holding a serpent in 
His hand.446 


It is very unfortunate that the hymn which he first sung on 
his visit to Cidambaram is not now in existence. It must have 
been a glorious description of the dance, from what Ciékkilar says 
of that hymn.746 But there are three other references to Cidam- 
baram, i.e., in three different hymns. After singing the 90th 
hymn above referred to at Cidambaram, according to Peripapura- 
nam, our poet goes to Tiruvariir and starts again on another pil- 
grimage towards thenorth. He passes through Cidambaram and 
when he reaches his old place Tirunavalir, he is reminded of 
Cidambaram and mentions it in the 6th verse of his 17th hymn 
““Attankontar Tillai-c Cirtampalatte’»— ‘He began dancing in Cir- 
rambalam in the small hall at Tillai’. Before going to Cidamba- 
ram, whilst passing through ‘Tirukkélakka’, he speaks of having a 
vision of the dance of Cidambaram.!47_ This is reminiscent of his 
previous vision at Cidambaram itself. ‘He who was pleased with 
accepting me as His servant being His confidant, the Lord of the 
eternal, He who is keeping by His side the Mother of Kumara, 
has made the Ganges to be hidden in the Heavens, the pure Siva 
the rich honey, the dancer who fills up and dances in the Tillai 
hall, the great gem of my teacher, Him I have verily seen at 
Tirukkélakka’., The hall being full with the dance, the subjective 
experience of the poet shows how the poet was moved at Cidam- 
baram. 


According to Periyapuranam, when Arirar was going on a pil- 
grimage along with Céraman Peruma! Nayanar, he had a dream 
one day at Tirucculiyal, a dream of the Lord as a youth and then 
he sang the 84th hymn: ‘When am I to see this youth of Kanap- 
perir?” He refers there to his previous sight of the Lord at 
Cidambaram, in verse No. 5. He refers to the beauty of the bull, 
the beautiful and sweet smelling mat-lock, the boquet of Koprai 
blooming in bunches, the tender lady of the jasmine-like teeth 
with passionate love, the beautiful dance performed in the hallin 
the city of Tillai, the powerful hatchest, the blazing fire on the 
hand and the characteristic features of His followers playing on 


145. Rea’s Plate CIX, fig. 1, CXVIII, fig. 3, CXXIII, fig. 3, 7, etc, 
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the drum called ‘Kadlavatam’ and explains, ‘When am I to see all 
this and the youth of Kanappér?’’. 


Except in these three places and the Koil hymn, the referen- 
ces to the dances are not to this kind of dance which has now 
become popular and almost universal in all temples but to the 
dance performed on the burning ghat and at the door of the Rsi- 
patnis of Darukavana. 


(2) 

We found in our study of the Kailasanathar temple sculp- 
tures that the Ndadanta dance of Cidambaram was conspicuous by 
its absence. All the dances are of the wild and terrific variety. 
The similarity between the majority of descriptions of dance 
found in Arfrar and the representative figures of Siva’s poses in 
the Kailasanatha temple is indeed very significant, revealing to us 
the spirit of the age and the particular stage of the popularity of 
the various dance poses in the history of the Tamilian conception 
of Siva’s dance. 


(3) 

It has been found that the Dance of Siva described by Arirar 
refers to the dance at the burning ground. The words used by 
Arfirar with reference to this place are, “‘Mutukatu”; ‘‘{tukdtu”; 
“‘Cutalai”’; “‘Karikatu’’; “Cutukatu’; “Katta-k katu’’; ‘‘Pinakkatu’; 
*‘Pinamitu katu’’; “Pinampatu katu’’; ““Mayénam”; “Imam”; etc. 


“‘Mayaram’’48 is the Tamil form of the Sanskrit word 
‘Smasana’, derived from the roots, ‘Sma’ (Corpse) and ‘Sa’ (Sleep) 
signifies the place of corpses, the ‘“‘Pigakkétu’’,4° “Pinampatu 
katu’?.180 *farw?351 is the place of wild growth; it was a place out- 
side the village where the dead were buried or burnt. Because 
it is a wild growth of bushes, it is called a ‘Taru’ — wild bush,1% 
Because it is outside the village, away from the waste or pasture 
lands of jungle growth, it is called ‘“‘Purdikatu’’ or the outside 
wood.253 In view of the horror of death, it is called ‘‘Pollippul an- 
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katu” 54 tis the wild of death — “‘Patukatu’’.1% Usually the 
cremation used to take place at dusk or in the last part of the 
evening. Hence this place is called the ‘“‘irutkatu’? — the wild 
waste of darkness.86 ‘Cutw’ is to burn and “Cutu katu’*18? is the 
wild place in which corpses are burnt. ‘Cutalai’’®* from ‘Cufu” 
means the place of cremation. Because of this burning, this wild 
place appears charred and full of cinder and hence it is “‘Kari 
kaiu’? — the burnt or charred wood.15® There is also a custom of 
burying the dead and, therefore, the burial ground is called 
“‘Ttukatu’?4® and it is made clearer as ‘‘Pinam itu katu’?1® — “ Pinak- 
katu’’182 the place where the corpses are thrown or buried. There- 
fore the kites fly there to prey upon the dead bodies; hence is the 
name of the wild waste, carrying the kites — the hovering kites 
look as though being supported by the force of this wild waste 
“Patu tankiya katu’?8 ‘Katy as the place of wild growth comes 
from the root ‘katu’ — the harsh, the wild and the bitter and 
‘katumai’, ‘katukkay’, ‘katuku’, ‘katuvay’ are traceable to this root. 
‘Kattam’ from the same root is a variant form of ‘katu’ with the 
suffix ‘am’; it means according to Tivakaram, a jungle. Our poet 
calls the burning ghat as “‘Katiakkatu16 a compound of words in 
duplicate, if one may use the term. On the analogy of ‘“‘Kaitia- 
lam’’, “Caraippampu’’, etc., one may say that the second term “hatu? 
has become a generic name whilst ‘kaifam’ was the special name 
of burning ghat. Here is also a suggestion of sorrow, on account 
of the similarity between the Tamil word ‘kattam’ and the Tamil 
form of the Sanskrit word ‘kasta’. 1t is ‘Perunkaiu’, the wild ex- 
panse.16 The greatness or ‘Perumai? is explained by another 
name, It is ‘Mutu katu’,®® the most ancient jungle. As one 
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Cankam poet sings!®’ it has seen generation marching away out of 
this world; they showed their back or presented it with a pair of 
heels but nobody has seen it march out. This is what Tolkappi- 
yar calls ‘‘Katu valttu’’?18 Hence the name “ Mutu katus® This 
is the Hall of His dance — “Kataranku’?;17 “‘Perunkataranku” 17 
All His Hall of Dance is the beautiful grave yard.172 ‘Imam’ is 
another word which the poet uses along with ‘‘Purankatu’’, 
“Tmapputankitu’2" This is from the word ‘Im’ with the suffix 
‘am’. Tolkappiyar gives the form ‘Im’! and Naccinarkkiniyar 
explains it there as the burning ground. 


The ghosts — the Péy, the Paritam and Pitam — are said to 
crowd the burning ground. Their dance with the Lord had already 
been described in our description of Kapali form.1"8 We have 
referred to the serpent He holds.1”° The serpents dance whilst He 
dances, especially the serpents on the cloth of the tiger skin.17” 
Rea’s plate CIX, fig. 1 already noticed, represents the swinging 
of the serpents from the waist in Siva’s dance. The burning ghat 
is the rendezvous of the fox and the wolf; it is their happy haunt.178 
The world stands there dazed at the serpent of the dance?!” or it 
also dances according to the interpretation given by Ramananda 
yogi. The fox snatches a skull with its mouth; the wolf stands 
and hails; the ghosts of burning heads surround Him and He 
dances in the Dark forest.18 


(4) 


Next to the description of this dance as a dance of the burning 
ground, we have its description as a midnight dance or a dance 
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of darkness. If the burning ground is the place, midnight is the 
time. ‘7’ is the root of the word ‘Jrul; Ira; Iravu. ‘Iruman’ is the 
dark mud; ‘Jrumai’ is blackness; ‘Jrul’ is darkness; ‘/ra’, ‘Iravu’, 
‘Ir@ mean the night which is the dark part of the day. ‘fr’ has 
the meaning wet and cool; does the meaning of night arise from 
this as being the cooler part of the day? ‘Elli’ is another word for 
the night of this dance.1# Tolkappiyar in his ‘Jtazpiyal’ gives. 
the particle ‘Ei?’ meaning brightness!®2 and he uses the word in 
the phrase ‘Erpaiu’,4® where ‘El’ means the Sun.4®4 It means the 
day time® From this comes the meaning of ‘clearly and 
openly’.28 But by the time of the Muttaraiyars of Nalatipar'®? of 
the age of Cintamani, and the age of Pantikkévai'®® which may 
be all said to belong to the age of the Pallavas, this word has 
developed the meaning of night and darkness. How this revolu- 
tion in its meaning has been effected is not clear. In Malayalam 
the word ‘Jra’ has come to mean the daybreak. Ina similar way 
this ‘El’ might have been used for the sun-rise and then gradual- 
ly for the day-break, the last part of the night and the night itself, 
The word ‘Alukai? becomes in Telugu ‘Eduka’. Itis not, therefore, 
impossible for the Tamil word ‘Al’ which means night to be pro- 
nounced as ‘£/’ in these parts in contact with Telugu or the Nor- 
thern Dravidian dialect of those days. 


The other word used by Arirar is ‘Kankul’. If ‘ul? is left off 
as a formative, the form ‘kankw’ remains. ‘Kankw is the name of 
a black millet where we have the meaning of blackness lurking. 


Note: ‘Ku’ itself may be another formative; and ‘kam’ also 
will remain. ‘HKammutal’ in colloquial language is to be dark, to 
be overcast. In this case, we must assume ‘/’ of ‘Kal’ has chang- 
ed into a nasal as ‘Kam’. The final nasal in Tamil words takes 
the place of ‘7, ‘# and ‘v’; we have ‘naiku’ becoming ‘ndnku; ‘tev’ 
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becoming ‘tém’ as in ‘téikutam’; the ‘v’ of ‘tev’ becomes the nasal 
‘m? as in .temmunai’. With these remarks in mind one can study 
the word ‘Kahkru’, a word for which the commentators on Tolkap- 
piyam give the meaning of darkness.1 In ‘Kahru’ we may think 
of ‘kal’ as the root ending in ‘/’? which may change into ‘a@yatam’ 
in the presence of the formative ‘tu’ which itself changes there 
into ‘ru’. Perhaps this is connected with the root ‘karu’, black. 


Our poet speaks of ‘‘Nallirul nattam’” — the dance of mid- 
night! and of ‘‘Katu iru! natam’’!82 — the dance of bitter dark- 
ness. He asks why this dance in the night — ‘/ravattu’.1°° The 
poet makes a confession that he steals (a sight of) the night dance 
or the “elliyil atal’”? in the burning ground.1% The significance of 
this statement will appear when explaining the mystic meaning 
of the dance. Ararar addresses the Lord as the night dancer of 
the burning ground, carrying the never extinguished fire in the 
hand — “Kankurpuram kattu ati?’ 


(5) 

This dance of destruction is also a fire dance, a dance on the 
burning funeral pyre. Most of the dances of the Bharati mode 
represent the heroic feats of Siva. Kama was burnt and our poet 
says, that burning away the lord of the shining arrows, by fire, 
Siva danced in that fire.1% In the light of this description, one 
can understand the other references to the fire dance as the dance 
in the fire of destruction. There is the reference to His carrying 
the fire!8? but this is not a dance in fire. ‘Dancing in the fire He 
preaches’’,!* says the poct. This may refer to His carrying the 
fire in His hand whilst dancing. In another place Arirar says: 
“He throws out the fire or He emits fire and stands and dances.’’199 
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This also may after all refer to the firein the hand. In describing 
the fourth Tandava as Bhujaiga lalita, the Mayamata, we had al- 
ready noted, speaks of the fire in the hand being blown into a 
blaze as aresult of the poses of the dance; perhaps this is refeered 
to as ‘anal vici’.°° More definite references are however there in 
Arirat’s poems about this-dance of fire. ‘Why this dance in the 
fire in the night in the graveyard?’°201 — that is the question. 
“The sacred thread on the beautiful chest is thrown out along 
with the eight arms in the act of the dance in fire’’2*2 — sings the 
poet. He calls the Lord ‘Eriyati? — ‘the dancer in the blazing 
fire’*5 and “‘Tiyatiyar’ 2° the fire dancer. An image of this dance 
is found in the Gwalior Museum.2% 


(6) 


The other dance of destruction is the white dance or the 
dance on the burning ground or the decaying dust of the grave- 
yard ashes called ‘Pantarankam’ already referred to.296 ‘He, the 
dancer on the white dust? — thus Ararar addresses the Lord.?” 


The poet further says, ‘He sings and dances besmearing the burnt- 
out white ashes’.208 


‘Kotukotti? dance also had been already referred to. The 
sculpture of Talasamsphdtita dance of Kaildsanatha temple of 
Conjivaram, as described by Mr. Gopinatha Rao is really a re- 
presentation of ‘Kotukotti dance’. Kotukotti is the fatal clapping on 
the day of destruction according to Naccinarkkiniyar. Our poet 
sings of the Lord as the One who wears an anklet of heroism in 
the leg of destructive stamping — “‘Kotukotti kalay’?208a — ‘Kotu- 
kott’ is the destructive dance of terrific stamping with the foot. 
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The wild dance has been described with reference to the 
swinging dance of the serpents.2°® The sweep of the blazing 
faggot in the hand and the dance of the thrown out eight arms 
have also been referred to. In this dance the mat-lock is thrown 
out and it flows down”? and it whirls in eight different parts.241 
Tt is significant that whilst the Agamas speak of the mat-lock get- 
ting divided into 5, 7, or 9 parts, i.e., of odd numbers and Appar 
speaks of 9 in the 9th verse of the ‘‘Vitam tirtta’? hymn, our poet 
speaks of the even number eight, emphasizing the symmetry and 
harmony. The Agamic rules have not yet crystallized. “The 
resounding heroic golden anklet roars, the serpents dance; He 
dances moving”’®2_ — thus the poet sings of this whirling wild 
dance. This dance is accompanied by music — song — and (tala 
or drum.243 The importance of ‘kutapa’ has already been mention- 
ed. Aula or mydangam is, as Sir C. V. Raman has pointed out, 
not a non-musica] noisy band. It is India’s greatness that it is a 
musically tuned instrument. The lovesick maiden asks the Lord, 
*‘Are you an expert in dance and song?’’.*44 It is a Tamil song 
He sings and she asks, “Are you capable of singing the classic 
Tamil tunes — ‘“‘Centamil-t tiram valliro’??24© The “‘vari-p pattu’’ or 
musical songs are sung to the tune of the stringed instrument as 
mentioned in one verse.46 ‘Aula’ is mentioned. This is played 
on by one of the Asuras of Tripuram.24? Other musical instruments 
are also referred to: ‘‘Korukotti” is a drum carried along with the 
‘VinG.28 **Patampakkam” is another drum.7® ‘Kallavatam” is a 
drum carried by the worshippers.22% ‘‘Damarukam”’ is the utukkai 
in His hand.22 
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In all these dances, the Mother stands on the left. She, re- 
presenting Siva’s Grace, inspires the Dance — a dance born of 
love for Her and pity for the souls to be redeemed. All art is so 
inspired by these great sentiments. The poet sings, ‘So that she 
may enjoy — the lady of the white jasmine teeth — the damsel 
of the never deserting but ever growing fame, Sankaran the Creator 
of bliss, stands in the middle of the burning ground and dances’.22? 
‘With the charred burning ground as the hall of dance, you per- 
form the unique dance for the fawn-eyed to enjoy, whilst the 
mula or the drum of gems is played upon by one of the three 
asuras of Tripura after the other two had been sent away to guard 
your gateway’.#23 ‘Oh! Thou Beautiful who dances to be seen by 
Uma of the creeper waist.’224 The poet speaks of the harmony 
here — never disturbed by the leg movement or ‘Catz’ going out 
of time. Does this refer to the Mother keeping time as mention- 
ed in Kalittokai? Sometimes He dances with har as already point- 
ed out in Kallatam. ‘Along with the damsel of the thread-like 
subtle waist, why do you dance in the graveyard so wild and fast, 
that the ring bedecked ears dash against each other??225 — that is 
a question raised by our poet. ‘The great Lord who practises the 
dances along with the damsel of the beautiful bosom’,22¢ — thus 
sings the poet. In one place the poet sings of Siva coming as the 
Lord of the Mother and Visnu and the bull and dancing on the 
left.22”7. Does this refer to the dance of the Mother, or, does it 


refer to the dance in the ‘itam’ which simply means the place and 
here ‘Vennainallir’? 


It has already been pointed out that in SandhyZ Tandava, the 
Mother stands on the left and that it is a dance of peace. Arirar 
sepecifically mentions ‘anti? which is the Sandhi of the Sandhya 
dance.#8 The other references to the Mother may refer to Gauri 
and Uma Tandavas as well, except in these places which specifically 
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mention the burning ground where the wild dance of destruction 
takes place. 


(9) 


The tournament of dance with K@ii is also referred to by our 
poet. Kadt is the terrific aspect of Sakt#. Mother worship is found 
all the world over especially in the Primitive South India as 
Mr, Ehrenfels points out. We have in the Tamil land the Goddess 
of the Desert and Forest: Kéatukila?, the goddess of Victory, wor- 
shipped by heroes, Kerravai and the most ancient Goddess, Palai- 
yol. There is also the Goddess of the Vindhyas. There is the 
Nili of Palaiyanir. For killing many asuras many forms of Kali,— 
Durga, Candi, etc., are being spoken of by the Puraas and tradi- 
tion. The Sapta matrah or the seven virgins or Mothers came to be 
very popular in the age of the Pallavas. Mahisésura mardani, the 
victor over the Buffalo-asura had captivated the imagination of the 
Pallava kings and the sculptures of Mahabalipuram and Kailasa- 
natha temple are rightly famous for the beautiful representations 
of this form. All these stories have been attempted to be harmo- 
nized, and Tirumurukarruppatai makes some of these, the forms 
of one great Mother of Muruka who Himself is spoken of as the 
leader of the heavenly warriors.229 The Dance of this Mother 
aspect is referred to in Cilappatikaram—Vétiuva vari. This concep- 
tion is even now popular in Bengal. 


In the Véttuva vari of Cilappatikaram, we see one of the 
hunter women adorns herself in the form Korravai and dances, 
Possessed by the deity whilst the hunters perform the worship. 
All the adornments of Siva as already pointed out, she wears: 
the shawl of the elephant skin, the garment of lion’s and tiger’s 
skins, the serpents, the crescent moon, the eye in the forehead, the 
blue neck shining with the swallowed poison. She is spoken of as 
the lady, who with the bow of the mountain and the bow-string of 
the serpent won the victory of the Tripuras. The Ardhandris. 
vara form also is suggested; for it is said that the anklets and 
heroic ring resound in her feet. She is made a Védic goddess and 
she is the secret of the Védas (Maraimél maraiyéki). She is the 
sprout of Jaana. She resides on the lotus flower of the hearts of 
the three great gods, She is spoken of as the better half of Siva. 


229. il., 257-260. 
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The feats of Visnu also are attributed to her. She carries the 
Satkha and Cakra; she destroys the ‘maruta’ tree and the Sakata 
and conquers all the tricks of Kamsa. She rides on the deer and 
on the lion—in origin they were two different persons—and she 
stands victoriously on the head of the buffalo demon. Thus even 
in Cilappatikaram, we see an attempt at unifying varied folk-lores 
describing varied forms of the mother worship and at harmonizing 
as a Saiva-Vaisnava Védic cult. The Sakta worship must have 
gained a prominent place and Takkayakapparani of Ottakittar is 
its glorious bloom. 


There are two trends found in the Saivites’ attempt at harmo- 
nizing Kali’s cult as theirs. One is making her Siva’s consort 
identifying her with their conception of the Mother, the very form 
of Siva’s Grace. The other trend is to look upon some of these 
representations of Kali as variations of minor deities to be con- 
quered and brought to her senses by Siva in the tournament of 
dance. Perhaps this represents an aggressive form of Saivism 
declaring its victory over Saktéyas or the followers of Sakti cult. 
Even here, those who want to harmonize, speak of Kali marrying 
the victor after her defeat, or speak of Kali as an emanation of 
Parvati or the Mother. ; 


(10) 


Ararar refers to both these trends. We had occasion to notice 
the humorous way in which Arirar sings of residing with Karu~ 
kal,?8° on the beach at ‘Koti? or the point Calimer, because He had 
no other place in His own body which was already being shared by 
Gangé and Parvati.™1 While singing at Tirunavalir,?52 our poet 
thinks of this story and speaks of the Lord enjoying ‘Mati’ or ‘Kali’ 
at Katarkoti., The phrase ‘Katuka! is the corruption of the form 
‘Katukila? the queen of the forest. ‘Moti? is another word used by 
our poet and it comes from ‘métu’ which is used in the Caakam age 
to signify the belly.283 Later on, it assumed gradually the signifi- 
cance of stoutness, largeness, greatness and high position. Perhaps. 
as the leader of the army Péys which, as referred to in Tirumuru- 
karruppatai, were conspicuous by their belly, she also came to be 
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called ‘Afoti’ to start with. But later on, the meaning of emin- 
ence must have gradually supplanted the old meaning and em- 
phasized the mighty personality and the Absolute eminence of 
Sakti. 

The other legend of conquering Kalz and putting her pride 
down is also referred to by our poet. It is this which is specifi- 
cally remembered when the name of Kali is pronounced whilst 
the other forms are identified with the Mother. Kali there repre- 
sents the power of destruction and naturally she is spoken of as 
coming with bubbling anger. Manikkavacakar says that, if the 
Lord has not danced to put her down, the whole universe would 
have become prey to the bloody revolutionary force — say, like 
that of the atom in the atomic bomb.”%4 It is the dance of sheer 
force, a dance of matter. Purusa or Puruséttama, the power of 
‘Cit’ conquers this and dances over it. The conception of con- 
quering nature is now something peculiarly western, though the 
purdyas preach of this dance as the conquest by Siva. But Ararar 
refers to a significant legend of the east which looks upon nature 
as the very form of the Mother and, therefore, speaks of this 
dance not as a dance of conquest but as a dance of pacification. 
The presence of the Lord’s dance quietens the sheer dance of 
maddening matter — a sublimation and deification of matter. 
Therefore, Ararar addressed the Lord, “‘Kotiyinal varu kalitan 
Aopam kuraiya atiya kittutaiyane’’.*8° ‘Oh! Lord of the dance per- 
formed to pacify the anger of Kali who came bubbling with 
rage’. 

VI 
(1) 

Arfirar speaks of the idea expressed by the Dance.236 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswami’s Essay on the Dance of Siva has 
become a classic and the essay may be studied with reference to 
the remarks of Ararar. The learned Dr. writes there: “No doubt 
the root idea behind all these dances is more or less one and the 
same, the manifestation of primal rhythmic energy: Siva is the 
Eros Protogonos of Lucian, when he wrote: It would seem that 
dancing came into being at the beginning of all things, and was 
brought to light together with Eros, that ancient one, for we see 
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this primeval dancing clearly set forth in the choral dance of the 
constellations and in the planets and fixed stars, their inter weav- 
ing and interchange and orderly harmony’’. 


The learned Doctor continues to refer to three dances: the 
sandhya@ tingava, Tillai dance and the wild dance. About this last 
dance which we have been studying in Ardrar, he writes: “The 
second well known dance of Siva is called the Tandava and be- 
longs to His tamasic aspect as Bhairava or Virabhadra. It is per- 
formed in cemetaries and burning grounds, where Siva usually in 
ten armed form, dances wildly with Dézvi, accompanied by troops 
of capering imps. Representations of this dance are common 
amongst ancient sculptures, as at Elléra, Elephanta and also at 
Bhuvanésvara. This Tazdava dance is in origin that of a pre-aryan 
divinity, half god, half demon, who holds his midnight revels in 
the burning ground. In later times, this dance in the cremation 
ground, sometimes of Siva, sometimes of Dévi, is interpreted in 
Saiva and Sakta literature in most touching and profound sense.’” 


(2) 

It is very unfortunate that, in spite of the realization of this 
profound sense, he should call this the Tamasic Dance. It is this 
which has to be called the real Nadinta Dance which name he 
reserves for the Tillai Dance. The Paficakrtya Natana cannot be 
the Nadanta Dance. But after all the story of Tillai Dance is a 
repetition of the Dance performed when the Daruka Rsis hurled 
death, as it were, on Siva. The connection bntween the Kapalz 
form, the Bhiksatana form and the Nataraja form, whichever might 
have been the origin of these stories, have been transformed from 
témasic (dance) to Cidambara dance. The same thing has hap- 
pened to the Témasic frantic and violent- dance of the crema- 
torium. 

Dr. Ananda Coomaraswami knows the significance of this 
dance of destruction; for he writes further, ‘Siva is a destroyer 
and loves the burning ground. But what does He destroy? Not 
merely the Heavens and Earth at the end of a Kalpa, but the 
fetters that bind each separate soul. Where and what is the burn- 
ing ground? It is not the place where our earthly bodies are cre- 
mated, but the heart of the Bhakta, the devotee, laid waste and 
desolate. He brings not peace but a sword. The place where 
their selves are destroyed, signifies the place or state where their 
egotism or illusion and deeds are burnt away: that is the crema- 
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torium, the burning ground where Sri Nataraja dances, and 
whence He is named ‘Cufalaiyati?, — ‘Dancer of the burning 
ground’, {n this smile, we recognize the historica] connection 
between Siva’s gracious dance as Nataraja and His wild dance as 
the demon of the cemetery”’. 


He continues and refers to the Dance of the Mother current 
amongst the Saktas of Bengal. The Dance of the Mother is not 
unknown to the Tamil land. Cuilappatikaram describes itin Véttuva 
vari. He quotes the Bengali hymn which speaks of the necessity 
for the purification by the fire of the heart made empty by re- 
nunciation, if Kali, the Danseuse, were to enter the heart. 


“Because Thou lovest the Burning- ground, 
I have made a Burning-ground of my heart — 
That Thou, Dark one, haunter of the Burning- ground 
Mayest dance Thy eternal dance’. 


*“Naught else is within my heart, A Mother: 
The ashes of the dead, strewn all about, 
I have preserved against Thy coming 
With death conquering Mahakala ‘neath Thy feet 
Do Thou enter in, dancing Thy rhythmic dance, 
That I may behold Thee with closed eyes.” 


(3) 


Thus is the Dance of Destruction; the dance of Heart’s puri- 
fication. What is the crematorium? Arirar explains it: Of the 
five elements, the Akésa is the empty space; water and earth—the 
liquid and the solid—form this world. - Fire—the luminous melt- 
ing stage and air the gaseous stage are the other two. Destruction 
starts; there is really the involution — the gross becoming the 
subtle. The solid world of earth and water disappears into the 
luminous fire and in its turn it disappears into thin air; in the end 
even this disappears as vacant space or dkés. It is the void which 
is spoken of as the crematorium. ‘‘Mérutamum analum mantalamum 
maya kanitai ma natan en reytuvatu et rukold’’?:337 — ‘When am I to 
reach Him who dances the great dance inside the wild, when the 
air, the fire and the world are dead’? The poet longs for this ex- 
perience. This is really the Nadanta Dance. The universe evol- 
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ves; there starts the movement (Nada); a point of stress is formed 
(vindu), and the vibrations result in various forms becoming grosser 
and grosser till one reaches the world of the present. The 
involution is the reverse process and the final stage is the Wada, and 
Nadanta is what is even beyond this incipient signof creation. It 
is this void of Nadanta where nothing but Siva exists; this Grace is 
there inseparable from Him as the Mother. ‘It is the dance of 
the Nectar beyond the universe of universes’238 — the dance of the 
transcendental principle but yet a nectar unto His worshippers. 


Every soul in its march towards the Absolute, passes through 
the subtler and subtler experiences of these tattvas or stages, till 
it reaches the Nadanta or the Absolute, beyond any trace of this 
fettering universe. ‘‘He performs the dance — the jfana marti— 
One whose form is Cit or supreme consciousness—firmly in the 
mind of His servants of no fault or defect?’28°—this is the descrip- 
tion of the immanent dance—another aspect of the transcenden- 
tal dance. “Your servants carry the-water pot and with the water 
and the flowers they perform your worship of errands. You 
Start your Watam singing and dancing and showering your grace 
on them, so that, you may be in their loving embrace” —thus our 
poet sings of the acts of the followers and Siva, as the courtship 
and final passionate embrace and union of divine love.24° ‘You 
are capable of performing the dance so lovingly that the whole 
world praises it, whilst the Pztams sing all for the sake of those in 
your service, contemplating on you and in love with you”*4!— 
thus Arirar once again emphasizes the mutual love which the 
whole world praises. The mention of the Patam suggests that this 
is the dance of destruction—the dance of the burning ground. The 
heart is the crematorium and the poet specifically states it: “There 
is a firm self luminious conviction. Out of this unshaken faith, 
they are ever in meditation. In them in the wild (crematorium) 
of their song, you are found in the act of your dance. How to. 
praise you?”’.%2 This Madanta dance is the dance in the Heart, 
but none can see,#8 none who has not reached that stage. One 
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may not see but the dance is there moving and vivifying the _ 
whole universe. ‘‘He is capable of appearing unknown to the 
universal powers of creation and sustenance — unknown to the 
great Brahma and Visnu and yet dancing on the open theatre 
there’’244 — the poet exclaims. 


(4) 


This transcendental and immament dance is beautifully des- 
cribed in Tirumantiram: 


244, 
245. 
246, 
247, 
248. 
249, 
250. 


“‘EHis form is everywhere: all-pervading is His Sivasakti 
Cidambaram (the vacant space of Cit or pure consciousness) is 
everywhere: everywhere His dance: 
As Siva is all and omnipresent, 
Everywhere is Siva’s gracious dance made manifest’?.?4 


“Elis fivefold dances are in Sakala and Niskala form, 
His fivefold dances are His paticakrtya: 

With His grace He performs the five acts, 

This is the sacred dance of Umasahaya’’.*48 


“He dances with water, fire, wind and ether, 
Thus our Lord dances ever in the court’? 24? 


‘““Wisible to those who pass over Maya Mahamaya 
Our Lord dances His eternal dance’? 48 


“The form of the Sakti is all bliss (Gnanda) 
This united bliss in Uma’s body: 
This form of Sakti arising in Sakala 
And uniting the twain is the dance’? »4° 


“His body is Akasa and the dark cloud thérein is Muyalaka, 
The eight quarters are His eight arms, 

The three lights are His three eyes, 

Thus becoming, He dances in our body as the assembly (on 


sabha),”’259 
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This is Dr. Coomaraswami’s translation and he continues to 
comment thereon. 


“This is His dance. Its deepest significance is felt when it is 
realized that it takes place within the heart and the self: the 
kingdom of God is within. Everywhere is God: that Everywhere 
is the heart. Thus also we find another verse: 


“The dancing foot, the sound of the tinkling bells, 
The songs that are sung and the varying steps 
The forms assumed by our Dancing Gurupara — 


Find out these within yourself, then shall your fetters fall 
away’? .?54 


This reminds us of Arirar’s verse where he speaks of the 
song, the dance and the Guru. 


“To this end’’, the Doctor continues, ‘‘all else but the 
thought of God must be cast out of the heart, that He alone may 
abide and dance therein. In Uzmaivilakkam we find: ‘The silent 
Jjianis destroying the three fold bond are established where their 
selves are destroyed. There they behold the sacred and are filled 


with bliss. This is the dance of the Lord of the assembly, whose 
very form is Grace’’.252 


“With this reference to the ‘silent Ftdnis’ compare the 
beautiful words of Tirumilar: 


“When resting there they (the ydgis who attain the highest 
place of peace) lose themselves and become idle’?,258 
‘‘Where the idlers dwell is the pure space 
Where the idlers sport is the Light 
What the idlers know is Vedanta 
What the idlers find is the deep sleep in Curuti there’? 254 


Whilst Tirumilar speaks in the Siddha language of idlers, 
Ararar speaks in the mystic language of erotic love. 


Here is the conception of the divine activity as Dance. Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy explains it: “The conception of Lila, the 
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world process as the Lord’s sport or amusement, is also prominent 
in the Saiva scriptures; thus Tirumilar writes: “The perpetual 
Dance becomes His play. This aspect of His activity appears to 
have given rise to the objection that He dances as do those who 
seek to please the eyes of mortals; to which the answer is given 
that He dances to maintain the life of the cosmos and to give re- 
lease to those who seek Him’’. Ardrar calls this ‘dal’. How else 
are we to conceive of this conception of Absolute Bliss except in 
terms of this concrete Dance, saving us alll! 


The later day works speak of Nataraja as representing the 
Paficaksara or Namasivaya and the Pafcakrtya. No such reference 
is found in Ardrar’s verse. But the mantras are as old as the 
Vados. ‘He discards the flesh. He is the very life permeating 
the world. He stands in the form of Omkara or Pranava’? — thus 
the poet has realized the Lord at Valivalam.*>5 


(5) 

There is the story of the Lord competing in dance with the 
blood intoxicated Kali. Manikkavacakar says that she would have 
swallowed everything — everything would have become a feast 
for her, if the Lord had not danced and put her down." Kadz, 
here, is not Uma, the Mother. It is the principle opposing the 
spirit; it is matter. Matter is spiritualized — that is the story of 
Kala dance — the Urdhva Tandava — the going up rather than gett- 
ing entangled in the mire. Kali is not destroyed; her anger is 
appeased — that is what Ariirar says. This suggests, the anger is 
transformed into love. This mystic significance also Dr. Coomara- 
swamy explains in his inimitable way. 


“The Tirn Arutpayay of Umapatisivam*? explains the Tiru- 
vaci, arch round the image of the Dance, more naturally as re- 
presenting the dance of Nature, as contrasted with Siva’s dance 
of wisdom. “The dance of matter (Prakrti) proceeds on one side: 
the jadna dances on the other. Fix your mind in the centre of 
the latter’. Iam indebted to Mr. Nallasivan Pillai for a com- 
mentary on this: ‘The first dance is the action of matter — 
material and individual energy. This is arch, tiruvaci, dmkara, — 
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the dance of Kalz. The other is the Dance of Siva — the aksara 
imseparable from the Omkara — called ardhamatra or the fourth 
letter of the Pravava, caturtam and turiyam. The first dance is not 
possible unless Siva wills it and dances Himself. The general 
result of this interpretation of the arch, then, is that it represents 
matter, nature, prakrti; — the contained splendour, Siva, dancing 
within and touching the arch with head, hands and feet, is the 
universal omnipresent Purusa’’. 


Arirar also speaks of discarding the flesh or matter and sub-~ 
Kimating the Omkara itself as His form all over the world.258 


The learned Doctor summarizes the whole interpretation: 
“The Essential Significance of Siva’s Dance is three fold: First, it 
is the image of His Rhythmic Activity as the Source of all Move- 
ment within the Cosmos, which is represented by the Arch: 
Secondly, the purpose of His Dance is to Release the Countless 
souls of men from the Snare of Illusion; Thirdly the Place of 


the Dance, Cidambaram, the centre of the Universe, is within the 
Heart’, 


(6) 


His epilogue may serve as an epilogue to this part of the 
thesis: 


“In these notes I expressly refrain from all aesthetic criti- 
cism and have endeavoured only to translate the central thought 
of the conception of Siva’s dance from plastic to verbal expres- 
sion, without reference to the beauty or imperfection of individual 
works. In conclusion, it may not be out of place to call attention 
to the grandeur of this conception itself as a synthesis of science, 
religion and art. How amazing the range of thought and sym- 
pathy of those ysis — artists, who first conceived such a type as 
this, affording an image of reality, a key to the complex tissue of 
life, a theory of nature, not merely satisfactory to a single clique 
or race, nor acceptable to the thinkers of one ccntury only, but 
universal in its appeal to the Philosopher, the Bhakta, and the 
artist of all ages and all countries. In these days of specilization, 
Wwe are not accustomed to such a syathesis of thought; but for 
those who ‘saw’ such images as this, there could have been no 
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division of life and thought into water-tight compartments. Nor, 
do we always realize, when we criticize the merits of individual 
works, the full extent of the creative power which, to borrow a 
musical analogy, could discover a raga so expressive of funda- 
mental rhythms and so profoundly significant and inevitable. 


“Every part of such an image as this is directly expressive, 
not of any mere superstition or dogma, but of evident facts. No 
artist of today, however great, could more exactly or more wisely 
create an image of that Energy which science must postulate 
behind all phenomena. If we would reconcile Time with Eter- 
nity, we can scarcely do so otherwise than by the conception of 
alternations of phase extending ever vast regions of space and 
great tracts of time’’.25® “Especially significant, then, is the phase 
alternation implied by the drum, and the fire which ‘changes’ not 
destroys. These are but visual symbols of the theory of the day 
and night of Brahma. 


“Inthe night of Brahma, Nature is inert, and cannot dance 
till Siva wills it. He rises (rom His rapture, and dancing sends 
through inert matter pulsing waves of awakening sound, and lo! 
matter also dances, appearing as a glory round about Him. Danc- 
ing, He sustains its manifold phenomena. In the fullness of time, 
still dancing, He destroys all forms and names by fire and gives 
new rest. This is poetry: but none the Jess, the truest science, 


“Again, this Nagaraja is not only Truth, but Love: for the 
purpose of His Dance is Grace, the giving of freedom to countless 
individual souls, Lastly, also, how supremely great in power and 
grace this dancing image must appear to all those who as artists 
have striven in plastic forms to give expression to their intuition 


of Life! 
“Tt is not strange that the figure of Nafaraja has commanded 
the adoration of so many generations past: we, familiar with all 


scepticisms, expert in tracing all beliefs to primitive superstitions, 
explorers of the infinitely great and infinitely small, are worship- 


pers of Sri Nateraja still’’. 


259. Oliver Lodge, Hibbert Journal, Vol. X, No. 2, 1911. 


Cuarrer IV 


COSMOGONY 


I 
(1) 


Our poet has no occasion to describe any cosmogony, but 


here and there, there are passing references which we may piece 
together here. 


Yamaloka: 


- Yamaléka in the popular mind is somehow connected with 
hell, and, therefore, a study of the references to Yama is neces- 
sary. Our poet refers to Yama in various places. In one group of 
references, the poet speaks of Siva’s conquest of Yama. These 
references we have discussed whilst describing the Kalari form. 
In other places, he refers to Yama, whenever he has to speak of 
fear of death. In one hymn,! he speaks of the ephemeral world 
and begs of the Lord to teach him some method of escape. In 
one verse, there,? he speaks of the fear of death: ‘The five senses 
become confused, the mind reaches a pathetically weak state, 
everything seems to whirl. The men of Yama with their fighting 
spears press hard and make one suffer. In that struggle of death 
before one gets tired and is immersed in oblivion, on Lord, tell me 
of a way of escape.’’? In the 60th hymn, he begs of the Lord to 
bless him by showing him way out of his difficulties. In another 
place he speaks of death, Yama as the Lord of the days or life:4 
Before the Lord of days comes near and oppresses me, I have 
taken refuge in you as your servant, pray accept me as such’’.s 


In one verse, he condemns himself in superlative terms: ‘I 
cannot purge myself of my defects, my enmity, etc., and my im- 
pulsive cupidity and anger. Even if I want it, the five senses are 


i. 723. 

2. 7: 3: 5. 
3. 7: 3: 5. 
4. Naljar. 

5S. 7: 24:6 
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not under my control. When the trembling old age comes, Yama’s 
men will be placing me inside the hell; afraid of that I am feeling 
miserable. {I have come to you; tell me a way of escape”’. 


*Kotukka kirzilét onporul tapnaik kutfam cetram ivatmuta laka 
Vitukka kirrilén vétkaiyum cinamum véntil aimpulan envaca malla 


Natukkam urrator miippuvan teyta namawta marnara katiital aici - 


Itukkan urranan upvakai arulay Itaima ruturai entatpi rané.’*6 


In another grop of references the poet refers to this fear of 
death and advises people to think of the Lord to escape from the 
delusion of the world by doing Dharma and thinking of God: “You 
carry this burden of a body and wander alone. You do not know 
that the fox will one day tear this way. On that day, when the 
Lord of Death separating the body from life, takes the life away 
on the appointed day which is announced to all by the crying 
lamentations, but there is Dharma to save us.”’? 


In another verse in this hymn, he begs of the people of the 
world not to fall into the net spread out by captivating women 
and advises them to be saved by approaching the Lord and 
becoming His servants, before the coming of Yama’s men who run 
on the heels on the appointed day.® All these form a positive 
statement about the fear of death to all those who are away from 
the Lord. He negatives this fear to those who are with the Lord 
and assures the world that Yama’s men will do no harm to those 
who think of the Lord in many ways — “Nand vitam ninaivar 
tamai naliyar naman tamaré.””® 

Ina separate hymn,”? the poet describes the horrors of Yama- 
loka. We are reminded, when we are reading this hymn, of 
Garugapuraina, but a detailed study of this hymn confirms us in the 
belief that he is after all giving expression in these verses to the 


6. 7: 60: 7. 
7. 7: 78: 2. 
8. 7: 78: 5. 
9. 7: 82: 1. 
10. 7: 96: 
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folk-lore about Yamaloka obtaining in Tamil land. The general 
trend of the hymn is that we have obtained the Lord for ourselves 
and there is no longer any fear of Yamaloka, for there is the Lord 
to save us. The hymn is addressed to his mind: “Oh! Mind! 
when you go on living in this world without serving Him, Yama’s 
men will put an end to the even flow of your life, tease you and 
place you inside the oil-mill to crush you there; the Lord will 
intercede and accept us as His servants; we have in this our Lord 
of Puliyar a great boon’? — thus sings the poet. The idea is 
repeated in the second and following verses also, this idea of the 
Lord saving us from the punishment in the oil-mill. In the fourth 
verse in this hymn, he speaks of the servants of black Yama, bind- 
ing us together and the Lord cutting away this kind of fetters and 
bestowing on us His own world. The idea of the oil-mill is men- 
tioned in verses 1, 2, 3,5, 8,9 and 10. Ia this hymn, the poet 
emphasizes the idea that people who love the Lord will be saved. 


(2) 


Narakam: 


In connection with Yamaloka, our poet speaks of ‘Narakam’ 
or hell.” This represents the folk-lore of Tamil land. He speaks 
of not entering ‘naraka’.48 He refers to the hot narakam and des- 
cribes the Lord as one who shows the true path so that we may 
not be pressed down into the hot or cruel Waraka.4 It is not clear 
whether the poet is referring to the fire of hell: The word ‘vemmai’ 
suggests that, but the word ‘aluntamai’ — ‘not getting stuck up’, 
may suggest the mire of hell — “‘Allarpattu aluntatu’’}® Accord- 
to Pinkalantai, ‘a//al’ is the name of one of the seven hells. This 
is the same as ‘alaru’ so often spoken of by Tiruvalluvar’.1¢ In 
another place also,?? our poet begs of the Lord to remove the 
defects so that one may not get stuck up with life into ‘naraka’. 
The use of word ‘ajunta’ in all these cases makes it clear that 
Arirar is following the footsteps of Tiruvalluvar. 


V1, 7: 90: 1, 
12, 7: 60; 7. 
13. 7-92. 7, 
14, 7: 40: 10. 
15, 7: 34 8. 


17, 7. 54: 6. 
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Fleavens: 

Coming to his conceptions of Heavens, we have to distinguish 
the world of the Dévas from the Moksa state. Sometimes the Méksa 
state is also spoken of as a world as ‘Nilamicai’ in Tiruvalluvar.® 
Certain philosophies believing in a personal god think of His 
abode as the place of the freed souls. The references to Siva- 
lokam! and Rudralokam,2° ‘‘Arumaiyam tatnulakam”,™ have to be 
separately discussed after a consideration of Arirar’s conception 
of Moksa. This Moksa is often spoken of as the Heavens: “Vana 
natw?,?2 “Vana neri?’.22 The freed souls are the real immortals and 
the Vaisnavite commentators on Tiruzaymoli, therefore, interpret 
the word ‘Amarar’ as those freed souls or free souls,24 and the word 
“‘Amarulakam” in the 34th hymn of Arirar,?> is equated with Siva- 
lokam in verse 1. Therefore, this ‘Amarulakam’ must be taken as 
the place of Moksa. The “Vana neri’”’ is spoken of as a ‘Siva gati’. 
These ‘amarar’ as contrasted with the ordinary Dévas are spoken 
of as “Amarark kamarar’’.* But Siva isthe Lord of the Dévas and 
their Heavens: ‘“Tevatévan’’,?* “‘Umparair”’,?? ‘‘Vinnavartam Peru- 
man’? 28 “Pin panintéttum vetipa’”,?® “‘Vinnavartam kon’’,®° ““Umparar 
talutettum tatankatal naticunta kanta”’,®- “Umparar tolutétta’’.* He is 
the Lord of the Davas and the freed souls: ‘‘Amarark kamarar Peru- 
man’?38 He speaks of the Universe as ‘Anam’ in the form of an 
egg, and He is the Lord of this Universe—‘Antam’ —‘Antan’ 4 
“Anta’,35 “Anta-mutalvan’’®* but He is also beyond this Universe— 


18. Kura], V. 3. 


19. 7: 34: 1; 7: 60: 8; 7: 67: 7. 
20. 7: 73: 1. 

21, 7: 90: 4. 

22, 7: 57: 8; 7: 70: 9. 

23. 7: 7: 9. 

24. See commentary on verse 1 on Tiruva ymoli—‘‘Ayarvarum amararka}’’. 
25. VV. 2,3, 4, 6,9 & 10. 

25a. 7: 3; 8. 

26. 7: 61: 6. 

27. 7: 55: 10. 

28. 7: 38: 3. 

29. 7: 69: 3. 

30, 7: 40: 6. 

31. 7: 69: 8. 

$2. 7: BS: 1, 

33. 7: 3: 8 

34, 7: 73: 8; 7: 84: 8 

35. 7: 3: 8. 

36, 7: 94: 2 
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“Antankatantum apputattum iruntir’?,3? “Antattantattin appurattu atum 
amutan”” 38 ‘Immai’®® is this birth. ‘Ammai’49 is the next birth and 
he uses the word ‘Ammai’ as what we achieve in the next birth or 
the place we reach, He speaks of the seven worlds and describes 
Siva as the Lord thereof—“Elulakaii”?.41 He also speaks of the 
Heavens of the Dévas up above the sky—‘‘Antara mal vicumpu’? 42 
as a happy place of gold as contrasted with our earth—‘Ponnu- 
lakw’? 48 <*Ponnulakam’ 44 Tt is in the skies—‘ Van’.48 Tt is what is 


above, ‘Umpar’;*® sometimes the vimana of the temples here des- 
cend from the Heavens above.4? 


II 
(1) 


We have mentioned that our poet has no occasion to des- 
cribe any cosmogony. We have already seen that he is referring 
to the Purdyic stories trying as much as possible to bring out their 
spiritual significance It is in that connection that he is referring 
to the various Dévas. Siva is the supreme principle of the Uni- 
verse and our poet uses the puranic language of describing Siva as 
the Lord of all Dévas. Our Poet is not concerned with anything 
more than this. He calls Siva, ““Vinnor talaivar’’;4® “‘Imaiyor peru- 
man’? ;* “Dévarkal culamani’’;®° ‘‘Dévar cinkam’=i—the Lord of the 
denizens of Heavens, Lord of those who do not wink, the crest 
Jewel of the Dévas ond the Lion of the Dévas. 


36. 7: 94: 2 
37. 7: 2:2 
38. 7: 12: 2, 
39. 7: 7: 6. 
40. 7: 7: 6, 
41. 7: 83: 6 
42. 7: 100: 3. 
43. 7: 66: 5. 
44. 7: 100: 5, 
45. 7: 100: 2. 
46. 7: 55: 10; 7: 69: 8; 7: 88: i. 
471. 7: 88: 2. 
48. 7: 53: 

7: 

ae 

7: 
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Among the Dévas, three are said to be supreme: Viz., 
Brahma, Visnu and Rudra, representing the Power of Creation, 
the Power of Protection or Sustenance, and the Power of Destruc- 
tion. These represent the Hindu Trinity. But in course of time, 
Brahma loses this unique place in the hearts of men. Siva and 
Visnu alone come to be worshipped in special temples and in the 
popular mind they are looked upon as the two great principles 
of the Universe. Each one of them is looked upon by their res- 
pective votaries to represent all the three powers of Creation, 
Sustenance and Destruction. The Trimarti form gave place to the 
Hari-Hara form. But the Saivites claim Siva to be the Supreme 
Principles while the Vaisnavites claim Visnu as such. It is the 
historical progress of this conception that Ardrar is singing, when 
he speaks of Siva as the Lord of three eyes, who is Himself the 
three great Dévas and the two great Dévas — “‘ Muvareta iruavarena 
mukkanutai marti?.52 In another place he states, ‘He is alone the 
chief or the first Principle, Himself becoming the three great 
Dévas and the two great Dévas — ‘‘Miavardyum iruvaréyum mutaluan 
avangé pam’? 58 


To express the supremacy of Siva, the Sivapuranas describe 
jm a most concrete way the worship of Siva by Brahma and Visau. 
We have already referred to this kind of worship. 


(2) 


In the Catkam age, Indra who is very important in the Védas, 
also continues to be important. He is counted along with the 
great Dévas mentioned above. In Tirumurukérruppatat, he is men- 
tioned along with Siva and Visnu when they march for getting 
the release of Brahma. It may be suggested that ‘Nérperunteivam’ 
mentioned in Tirumurukarruppatai®4 refers to the four great Dévas 
though interpreted otherwise by Naccinarkkiniyar. Of these four, 
three®5 led the procession of Dévas, because the fourth (Brahma) 
was in prison and it is these three that the poet refers to as “‘Palar 


pukal miévar”? 8 


52, 7: 80: 9% 
53. 7: 7: 4 
54, 2, 160. 


55, Siva, Vignu and Indra. 
56. Tirrmurukazruppatai, f., 162. 


T. 64 
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Our poet also refers to these four. Rudra, included among 
the Trinity, is sometimes differentiated from Siva who is the 
Absolute, who is the Lord of all creation, protection and destruc- 
tion and in that sense He is called, ‘Mavarin mutalayavaw’ 37 
‘“Mavar kon’,5* the Lord of the Trinity. Our poet seems to refer 
to this conception when he speaks of Siva as one beyond the 
Powers or reach of (1) the Lord of Heavens, i.e. Indra, (2) the 
Lord of aeons, or destruction, viz., Rudra, (3) the Lord of the 
wheel, i.e. Visnu, the Lord of protection and (4) the denizen of 
the flower, i.e., Brahma, the Lord of creation — ‘“*Umpardy aliyan 
ahiyan onki malar uraivan tamparamallavar’’.5® In other places he 
does not refer to the Lord of destruction. Worshipping Siva 
along with others — “Kovalan nanmukan vanavarkonum kurréval 
ceyya®9 — “Visnu, the shepherd, Brahma of the four-heads and 
Indra, the king of the Dévas, do even menial acts unto the Lord’. 
“Méalotu Nanmukan Intiran mantirattal vananka?™ — ‘Visnu, Brahma 
and Indra worship him uttering mantra.’ In another place he 
groups Tirumdl, Brahma and Intiran together and Siva is said to 
be their Lord there. Indra is said to have worshipped Siva and 
pleased with him God blessed him saying ‘You rule the Heavens’ 
— “Vana natu nt aka. He refers to the Dévas as those under the 
leadership of Muruka — “Amarar cénaikku nayakanaina Kuravar 
monkai tan kéluan”?.64 In another place he asks the Lord, ‘What is 
this that you stand inside Heavens whilst the denizens of the 
Heavens, approach you and praise you?’ — “Vana natar maruvi 
etia vindulirdy nizpatenne?”.°5 In that verse he speaks of the Lord 
as being inside the musical tune and the song, in the eye of those 
who think of Him and inside this earth; therefore, he is surprised 
the Lord being equally great even in the world of Dévas, who 
pretend to be supreme. The poet is probably describing graphi- 
cally the immanence and transcendence of God. The so-called 


great gods “Peruntévar’’,°6 or many gods — ‘Pala tévq’’,®? are being 

37. 7: 56: 5. 

58 Firuvacakam, Tiruccatakam, V. 30. 
59. 7: 18: 8. 

60. 7:17: 1 

61. 7: 19: 9. 

62. 7: 53: 1. 

68. 7: 65: 5. 

64. ?: 68: 7. 

65. 7: 6: 4. 

66. 7: 16: 6 
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punished by Him at the sacrifice of Daksa, z.é., the Lord of the 
Sacrifice lost his head, Indra lost his arm, the Sun lost his teeth,8 
Agni or Fire lost his hand, another Sun Baaga lost his eyes, and the 
Moon lost all his brilliance®® and another Sun Arka was punished.” 


Brahma and Visnu have already been referred to in our dis- 
cussion of the Lingodbhava, Kapali and Falandharari forms. 


(3) 

The Dévas are pitted against the asuras or raksasas or dinavas. 
The Lord however showers His blessings evenly on both: “Jntir- 
atukkum Irdvananukkum arul purintir’’7? — ‘He blessed both Indra 
and Ravana’. 


The Rsis who are equally divine take their place by the side 
of the Dévas; so do the Nagas or the denizens of the Nether world, 


considered to be a world of happiness. 


Yaksas as those who are adored as a class of demi-gods are 
said to be the attendants of Kupéra. The worship of Yaksa and 
Yaksi is referred to in Cilappatikaram — “‘Iyakkikup palmatai kotuttu’? ,7 
and it is even now found especially in the Tirunelveli District 
where they speak of ‘yaksi’ and ‘/fsakki’. 

Kinnaras in the sense of a deformed or semi-human form is 


the name of a mythical] being with a human head and the form 
of a horse or a bird and they also worship the Lord.73 


Siddhas are semi divine beings supposed of great purity and 
holiness. Qur poet, we have seen, is using this word in the mean~- 
ing of-a jivan mukta and not as the Siddkas of the 18 groups of 


Dévas. 


The Vénaras, usually in the meaning of deformed men, refer 
to the monkeys, but Hanuman and others are said to have been 


born of Dévas. 


67. 7: 9: 7. 

68. 7: 26: 3. 
69. 7: 16: 6. 
70. 7: 31: 7. 
Fi. 7: 18: 9, 


72. Agaik., t., 116-117. 
73. 7: 55: 6. 
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Our poet speaks of the tiger, worshipping Siva without any 
delusion, along with Zyakkar Kinnarar, Yama, Varuna, etc.74 This 
is said to refer to Vyagrapada worshipping Siva’s dance at Cidam- 
baram. 


He also specifically mentions Yama, Varuna, the Lord of Fire, 
the Lord of Wind, the Sun and the Moon worshipping Siva. The 
Nakam mentioned in this poem,” should refer to Patafjali and 
probably also to Vasuki, Ananta and Karkkotan. 


Arirar speaks of Iyakkar or Yaksas Kinnaras, Yama, Varuna, 
Fire, Wind, Sun, Moon, tiger, monkey, serpent, Vasus, Vanavar 
and Ta#avar worshipping the feet of the Lord ever concentrated 
on Him without any fatigue and winning His blessing,” and this, 


the poet says has inspired him to take refuge at the feet of the 
Lord. 


In another place, he groups the three great Lords in one 
class, the Dévas, the Nagas and the Danavas in another class and 
describes Siva as the great Lord of all — ‘‘Tirumal Piraman 
Intiratkum Tévar Nakar Tanavarkkum Peruman’?.77 


Katupottar, Kinnaras, the tiger, the serpent, the lion and the 
Rsis listen to the message of Dharma delivered by the Lord as 
Daksinémarti under the banyan tree.”® The Katupoitar is found in 
this,”® and the inscription of Rajaraja, describing the image of 
Daksinamiarti installed by him in his great Tanjore temple speaks 
of ‘Kayna Pravytas’.8° The foot-note there gives: ‘“‘Karnapraurta is 
the same as Karnapravarana, a being whose ears are so large that 
it uses them as a cloak’, Karnapravaranas are mentioned in the 
Valmika Rimiyaya. This word appears in the Kiskinda kanda,®\ 
as the name of a savage hill-tribe described by Sugriva whilst send- 
ing the vanaras in search of Sita and in the Sundara Kanda,® as 


74. 7: 55: 6 
75. 7: 55:7 
76, 7: 55: 6 
77.0 7: 539: 1. 
78. 7: 65: 6. 
79. 7: 65: 6. 
80. SZ, Vol. Il, No. 50 
81. XL: 25, 


82. XVIII: 5 
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the description of some of the Raksasis guarding Sita in the Asaka 
vana, as seen by Hanuman from a tree. But this name is used by 
our poet to the worshippers concentrated in their meditation, 
taking the word in its yoga significance or in its full connotation, 
They are said to have ears which they can close whenever they 
worship®*—or those whose ears are so large that they use them as 
a covering of the head.84 Ararar speaks of ‘‘Portta nil ceviyalar 
Antanar”’ who receive the message from Daksinamarti.8§ The 
description of the Daksinamérti image installed by Rajaraja may 
be conveniently referred at this place for throwing light on the 
conception of this image.8¢ 


“1, Hail! Prosperity! (The following) copper images, which 
the lord Sri-R&jarajadéva had set up until the 29th year (of his 
reign) in the temple of the lord Sri Rajarajésvara, were measured 
by the cubit measure (preserved) in the temple of the lord and 
engraved on stone: 


2. One solid image of Daksin@mdrti, having four divine arms 
and measuring eighteen vival in height from the mountain ( par- 
vata) on which (it) was seated, to the hair. 


3. One mountain on which this (image) was seated, (mea- 
suring as its foot one muram and ten viral in length, one muram 
and four viral in breadth, and twelve viral in height. 


4. Two mountain peaks (sikhara), (measuring) twelve viral 
above it in height, nine viral in length, and eight viral in breadth. 


5. Two solid Kinnaras, joined to these peaks, having two 
arms (and measuring) four viral in height from the feet to the 
hair. 

6. Two solid KXinnaris, having two arms (and measuring) 
three vival and a half in height from the feet to the hair. 


7. One solid image of Musalagan, lying under the sacred 
foot of the god, having two arms {and measuring) ten viral in 
length from the feet to the hair. 


83. See the interpretation of Govindaraja on Kighinda kanda (XL: 25) ‘accha- 
tita karna@h'’ which is expressed by our poet as ‘POrtta ni] ceviyd}ar’. 

84. See the interpretation of Givindarija on Sundarckandam (XVII: 5) 
‘Karnau pravarané Sirasa acchadakau yasyahk sa karna pravaratam,’ 

85. 7: 55: 7. 

86. S.1.., Vol. II, No, 50. 
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8. Two solid Riskis, having two arms (and measuring) 
twelve wiral in height from their seat to the hair. 


9. Two solid Rishis, having two arms (and measuring) 
eight siral in height from their seat to the hair. 


10. One solid snake ( pambu), (measuring) six viral in height 
from the tail to the hood. 


ll. Two solid Karnapravritas, having two arms (and measu- 
ring) three vival in height from their seat to the hair. 


12. One solid tiger (puli) lying on the mountain (and 
measuring) five viral and a half in length from the tail to the 
forelock. 


13. One solid banyan-tree (dla-vriksha), measuring one 
muram, eight vera and a half in length from the mountain to the 
top, and six viral and six ¢orai in circumference. On (it) were 
shewn nine separately made large branches, and on these, forty- 
two minor branches. 


14. One wallet (pokkanam), suspended (from the tree and 
measuring) three viral and four iérai in length, one viral and two 
térai in breadth, and four ¢orai in thickness. 


15. A solid handle (A4az), (measuring) six viral and six torai 
in length, and one viral and a half in circumference; and joined 
to it, one bunch of peacock’s feathers (farai), (to be carried in) 
the hand (and measuring) five viral in length and three airal in 
circumference. 


(5) 
We have various forms with many headed serpent-hood in 


the Kailasanatha temple sculptures representing probably the 
néaigas®? 


The Kinnara form is found in Plate LVIII, Rea, the Yaksas 
and Bhitas are those found at the feet of the Lord in many places. 


The worship by the monkey probably Hanuman is found in 
Rea’s Plate XLVI, fig. 2. There is a figure of a temple in front 
of which Hanuman is found with the hands in the afjali pose. It 
may be even a Sivalingam. There is a figure with three heads 
and six hands alone visible. Some take it as Révapa and interpret 


87. Fig. 2, Plate XXXV—Rea and probably also fig. 6, plate CXXIII. fig: 2, 
Plate LXXIV and Plate LIX of Rea. 
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this as representing the story of Hanuman carrying away the 
Sivalinga worshipped by Ravana, without his knowledge. 


Rea’s Plate LXV, fig. 1 from the Vaikunta Peruma! temple 
gives the figure of a temple vimana with a worshipper seated near 
it, with the hands probably in the worshipping pose; he wears 
a yajnopavita and there is on his left, a lady, his wife, sitting by 
his side. Does this represent Kéccenkanan, the earliest builder of 
big temples or the Pallava king who built the Vaikunta Perumal 
temple ? 


The Dévas are said to be 33, the 12 Suns, 11 Rudras, 8 Vasus 
and 2 Maruttuvas. There are 18 groups of Dévas enumerated 
differently by different authors: Dévas, Asuras, Daityas, Garudas, 
Kinnaras, Kimpurusas, Yaksas, Vidhyadharas, Raksasas, Gandharvas, 
Siddhas, Saranas, Bhitas, Paicicas, Naksatras, Nagas, Akésavasins 
and Denizens of Bhoga Bhimi. Of these, except those we have 
already noted, Arirar does not exhaustively mention this list, 
possibly because he was not impressed with this array of the 
Dévas, with their minute variations. 


The word Siddha is used by Arirar in the sense of mystic 
souls which have attained realization. 


The words Bhata and Paiséca along with Paritam have a 
special mystic significance in Ariarar’s poetry as noted elsewhere. 


The word Carazat is used as the name of Vinéyaka,® 


Mr. R. Raven Hart in his article ‘Humour in Singhalese Art’ 8? 
writes, ‘Dwarfs are a special feature of that humour (Singalese 
rather than Indian) — odd little pot-bellied people doing all sorts 
of things with intense seriousness that makes them even more 
comic and one has to search one’s memory or one’s photographs 
to find rare examples of such dwarfs in India”. This is not cor- 
rect if the sculptures of the Pallava Age are taken into considera- 
tion. We have the BAétas in almost every one of the sculptures 
and they are in full activity and good humour. The description 
of Bhatas and Péys by Ararar as already been noticed is full of 
humour. 


88. 7: 48: 9. 
89. Souvenir and Guide to the Colombo Exhibition, 1952, page 30. 
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PURANIC PERSONALITIES 
I 
Reference to particular Gods and Rsis may be next studied: 


(1) 
Kaman: 


Manmata is considered to be the Lord of beauty. He has 
been described whilst discussing the Kamdari form, but in other 
places where the poet advises the poets and scholars not to waste 
their poetry and scholarship on worthless people who are unfit for 
any praise because he is sure they will give nothing, while Siva 
will give us everything, including the overlordship of Heavens. In 
two verses in that hymn he speaks of the futility of praising men 
as beautiful Ka@madéva or Kama in the eyes of women.3 


(2) 
Himavan: 


Artrar speaks of the Lord of the Mountain Himalayas and 
references about him have been studied when we discussed our 
poet’s description of the Mother. 


(3) 
Kaiz: 


The story of Kali has been told and discussed under the Dance 
of Siva. 


(4) 
Yama: 


About Yama it has already been referred to with reference 
to Yamaléka. 


1. 7: 34: 9 and 7: 34: 10. 
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(5) 
Murukan : 


(a) 


We may next pass on to the family of Siva. The sons of Siva 
are Murukan and Vindyaka. They are but the very forms of Siva. 
Whatever might have been their origin, they have been complete- 
ly harmonized with Saivism to such a great extent as to identify 
them with Siva. 


(b) 
There are 14 references to Muruka in Arirar’s Tévaram. The 
names used by the poet are: ‘Kumaran’ ,? ‘Velox’ or ‘Valan’ 3 ‘Muru- 
kavel?,4 ‘Ciruvan’,® ‘Céntan’,® ‘Cetti’,? and ‘Pillai’ .8 


‘Kumaran’ means the youth. ‘Ciruvan’ and ‘Pillai’ have the 
same significance. But the ‘Ciruvan’ is used in the sense of ‘son’ 
—Malaiyaraiyan porpavai cituvan’’—‘the son of the golden doll of 
the king of the mountain’. Our poet creates a humorous situa- 
tion out of this conception of Murukar’s childhood. In one place, 
he says, “Your family and yourself are unfit for managing ser- 
vants”, and he refers to the infancy of ‘Kumaran, as one of the 
proofs.?4 


‘Céntan’ is the red-god, another form of ‘Céyox’ used in Tol- 
kappiyam. 

‘ Murukaw’ is the other name of this God in Tamil from the 
very ancient times. * Muruku’ means (1) honey, which is sweet to 
the tongue, (2) fragrance, which is sweet to the nose, (3) beauty, 
which is sweet to the eye, (4) beautiful strength of youth, which 
is sweet to touch, (5) never dying eternity, (6) divinity and (7) 
divine music, sweet to the ear. The Tamilians thus conceive of 
their God as the real essence of happiness, whilst the outward 


15: 2: 7: 62: 4; 7: 63: 2; 7: 73: 9. 
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form and name of things hide this inner reality which is both 
immanent and transcendent. 


‘Vél’ is one who is aspired for and it is the name of Manmata 
who is the most beautiful person. But according to the Tamillian 
tradition ‘Muruka’ was the most beautiful person—‘‘Cala nala ala- 
kutat aiyan”’ 4 and, therefore, in other places as contrasted with 
Manmata, the Vél, he is spoken of as “‘ Murukavél”.12 The spear or 
the ‘Vé? is the emblem of this divinity according to the Tamil- 
lians and His worshipper carries this spear and dances in moments 
of ecstasy. Murukan was, therefore, known as ‘Velsn’—‘One who 
holds the spear in his palm’—“‘Anikai vélan’’,!8 “ Kaiyulaviya vélon’? 14 


(c) 


He is the beloved of the daughter of the Kuravas, Valli, to 
win whose heart he went to her place—a story which has been 
looked upon by later generations as the eternal pilgrimage of the 
Lord to the soul in quest of its love and for saving it from its de- 
luding environments. Our poet speaks of Muruka as “‘Kuravar 
mankaitan kélvan”’ 5—‘the beloved husband of the lady of Kura- 
vas’. In another place he says, ‘the wife of the Lord’s son is the 
daughter of the Kuravas’—“‘Kuravanar tammakal tammakanér mona- 
oatfi’’18 and this he mentions in a poetic mood suggesting that the 
hunter’s form which the Lord assumed to shower blessings on 
Arjuna is somehow related to His son’s relationship with the 
Kuyavas. 


He is also called a ‘ceftz’ because according to the Puranas, he 
was born asa child, Rudrasanma, in the house of a cetti, Uppiri 
kuti kilar and the poet refers to Muruka as cetti.17 


(d) 


Murukan is famous for his victory over Curapanman; the 
ancient Caikam poems speak of this asura as ‘Car’ or the fright- 


ll. 7: 

12. 7: 38: 8, 
13.0 7: 5: 2. 
14. 7: 34: 10. 
15° 7: 68: 7 
16. 7: 18: 6. 
17, 7: 59: 10 
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ful.18 He was cut in twain in the mid sea — “Katal Car tatin- 
titta’’,1® tis said that this asura assumed the form of a mango 
tree standing upside down,?° when the Lord felled it down. Our 
poet speaks of ‘‘Katuvarima’”’.! ‘‘K@tuvari’’ is the tiger. It is not 
clear whether the poet is referring to the various forms including 
that of a tiger which this ‘Car’ assumed in the course of his war 
with Mureka or whether he is coining a metaphor ‘‘Katuvari ma’ 
the tiger of a mango, for bringing out the ferocity and destructive 
nature of the asura even in the form of a mango tree. 


(e) 

In Northern India, Murukan or Kartikéya is more famous as 
the warrior God, Dévaséndpati, the field marshal of the Dévas and 
our poet refers to this as ‘‘Amarar cégaikku nayakan”’. In this 
way Murukan is the leader of the Dévas and our poet speaks of 
the Lord Siva as the prince of all Dévas from Kumarat onwards: 
“Kumaran mutal tévar tankal nampi.”® In Northern India, Lord 
Subrahmanya is famous not for killing ‘Sarapanma’ but ‘T@raka’. 
It is this story which Kalidasa writes in his Kumarasambhava and 
our poet has this tradition in his mind when he speaks of Siva as 
that Pure One who became Great by creating in ancient times 
that principle which destroyed Téraka after a war with the asura, 
full of strength of war — “Porum palama tutaiyacuran Tdrukanaip po- 
rutu powruvitta porulinai mux pataittukanta puritan’? ?4 


Murukav is worshipped as seated on tthe beautiful peacock 
and our poet also speaks of him as one who rides on the peacock: 
“* Mayilitrti?’ 26 


Murukan is the popular God of the Tamilians from the very 
ancient times and many places have been named after nim even 
by hunters and nomads as is clearly proved by the name of Muru- 
kanpinti where our poet was waylaid and robbed by the hunters 
of that place,26 who might have been responsible for naming their 
village after their ancient God Murukan. 


18. Pirumuruku., £., 46: 
19. 7: 59: 10: 7: 64: 6. 
20. Tirumuruku., U., 59-60. 
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(f) 


The Péacaloka image of Subrahmanya with Valli and Deivayanai 
are given in Rea’s Plate LII, fig. 2. Probably it is of later origin. 


Plate LXV, fig. 3 is a representation of Lord Subrahmanya. 
This comes from the Vaikunta Perumal temple, Kaficipuram. Sub- 
rahmanya has one head and four hands. The right hand is hold- 
ing gakéz; the other right hand is broken. The front left hand is 
held on the waist with the palm turned downwards. The back 
left hand is holding something which is not clear. Behind this 
image is the peacock, whose head has also been broken. 


Subramanya appearing in the Sémaskanda images had already 
been described. 


(6) 
Ganapali: 


(a) 


‘Pillai’ or ‘Pillaiyar’ in ancient times referred only to Murukan. 
When Ganapati worship spread from its home in the Western 
India to South, he came to be called “Matta piliai”’ or ‘‘Miitta 
fillaiyér”’, the elder son as is proved by the work of ‘‘Kapila Tévar 
Mitta Pillaiyaér Tiruvirattai Manimalai” of the 11th Tirumurai. There 


are no references to him earlier than in this work of Kapila Tévar 
and in Tévaram,. 


In various places, Ganapati is known as ‘Vatapi konta Ganapati’ 
and the great music composer Saint Diksitar sings of ‘Vatapi 
Ganapati’. ‘That shows that this form of worship has spread into 
Tamil Land almost as a fashion after the Pallavas? capture of 
Badami, But the Rastrakdtas had set their heart on Tamil Land 
earlier to this and had invaded Tamil land. Narasimha’s invasion 
of the Rastrakitias in fact came later. It is, therefore, possible that 


the idea of Ganapati worship might have been introduced during 
the march of Pulikésin into Tamil Land. 


(b) 


There are only three references to Gavapati in Arirar’s poems. 
In two places,?’ the poet refers to the household of the Lord and 


27. 7: 5: 23; 7: 46: 9. 
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complains that none of the members of His family will take care 
of him. In one place he says, ‘As for Ganapati, he carries his big 
belly suggesting he is too immobile to be of any service to any- 
one’.28 In another place he once again calls Ganapati, the Lord 
of the big belly but the emphasis is on his eating innumerable 
things — “Eyyili un peruvayiran”®® and the poet says he knows 
nothing perhaps suggesting that he is made or that he is too young 
for the world. The ganas are said to be mad. In the third place 
Siva is spoken of as the father of ‘Caravan’, i.e., Vindyaka as the 
leader of the Caranas or ganas that move about everywhere.®! 


(c) 

The representation of Ganapati must have found a place in 
Saivite temples like those built by Ciruttontar. A temple which 
he built was known as ‘Ganapaticcuram’. In the Kailasanatha 
temple, Ganapati is found represented in ‘kafus’. Plate LVIII 
(Rea) contains one. It has four hands. The pésa is visible on 
the right back hand. In Rea’s plate LXII, there is a Vindyaka in 
the sitting posture, but there is someone as though sitting on his 
shoulders or is it a figure behind him? 


In the Vaikunta Perumal] temple, he occupies an important 
place on the left side of the entrance gépuram. The ‘ankusa’ is in 
the right back hand and the pasa in the corresponding left hand. 
Plate LV, (figs. 1 and- 2) contains Gaxapati between the makaras 
over the central niche. 

There are two images of Ganapati in the two side ‘katus’ found 
in fig. 1 and fig. 2 of Rea’s plate CXI. This is from Tripdaranta- 
kéévara Temple. In plate CXII also there are two Ganapatis in 
the two side kitus. There is another Ganapati with a crown in 
the left side niche there. 

In plate CXIII also, we find two Ganapatis, on the two side 
kitus. 

Rea’s plate CXIV gives a big sized Ganésvara form of the 
Tripurantakégvara temple. There is the crown on his head; the 
back right hand holds the goad, whilst the back left hand holds 
the noose. The right tusk is found broken and the broken por- 
tion is held in the front right hand. The trunk is curved to the 


28. 7: 5: 2. 
29. 7: 46: 9. 
30. 7: 48: 9. 
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left and then curved again downwards to be placed inside the 
palm of the left front hand. There are necklaces, bangles, orna- 
ments, anklets, and yaj#dpavita and udarabandha. The right leg is 
bent up, resting on the heel. The belly is bulging out. Of the 


left leg, the sole and the toes are visible. There is a big ét/aka on 
the fore-head. 


In plate CXIX from Airavatéévara temple in fig, 2, there is 
a Ganésa at the top kittu. 


II 


Arirar, apart from these references to the Dévas of the Purd- 
nas, sings of the heroes, kings and saints, mentioned in the Purd- 
mas. Such references are not many. He is not, therefore, trying 
to bring in these Pura@yic references simply to reveal in his know- 
ledge of Puranas. A study of his poem leaves the impression in 
the readers’ mind that as a popular poet, he is only referring to 
such Puraiic stories as have become the common property of the 


folk-lorein Tamil land. He emphasizes the fact of the Universe 
being a federation of love. 


(1) 


Arjuna: 


Arjuna was the most popular figure in the Tamil Country 
amongst the Pandavas. The story of the Lord blessing him with 
‘Pasupata’, had already been referred to in our description of 
this special form of the Lord. In the famous ‘Tiruppukalir’ 
hymn, where the poet advises the scholars not to throw pearls of 
their poetry before the swine of rich men, he begs of them in his 
second verse to desist from describing, the weak and the mean, 


as victorious Vijaya, great in the art of archery.% 
Bhima: 


(2) 
Next to Arjuna comes his elder brother Bhima, a word pro- 
nounced in Tamil as ‘Viman’. In the same verse of the Tirup- 


pukalir hymn, he is requesting the poets not to praise those 
without any strength as Bhimas.%8 


31. 7; 55: 7. 


32. 7: 34: 2; See Parth@nugraha mifrti. 
33. 7: 34: 2, 
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(3) 
Bhagiratha : 


The other king who has become popular all through India is 
Bhagiratha who brought down the Ganges from the heavens. We 
have already rcferred to this story in describing the form Gan~ 
gddhara. 


(4) 
Markandéya : 
Coming to the saints, the story of Markandéya has been dis- 
cussed by us with reference to the Kalari form. 


(5) 
Sata : 


: The Rsis receiving the message from Daksinamiérti have also 
been referred to in our description of this form. The great Rsi 
of the Puranas is Sita, pronounced in Tamil as ‘Cuter’, who recites 
the Puranas to the Rsis after having heard them from Vyasa. Our 
poet speaks of him as the learned citar, “karra citan”.#4 He 
enumerates along with this Rsi others and speaks of the Lord look- 
ing upon their mistakes as praiseworthy characteristic features, in 
‘accordance with the Lord’s ideal reminding us of the parable of 
the Prodigal son. The poet says, it is this ideal of the Lord that 
had inspired him to take refuge at His feet. Unfortunately this 
poet does not specifically refer to any defect or mistake or sin com- 
mitted by them. The only mistake we can think of with refer- 
ence to Citay is that he has recited Purauas attributing the cha- 
racteristic of the Absolute Brahman to the minor deities in Pura- 
nas other than Sativa Purdnas. 
(6) 

Parasurama: 

The other Rsi referred to is Paragurama. In the Tiruninriyar 
hymn®> Arirar refers to a story according to which the Rsi wor- 
shipping the Lord in the temple there, made a gift of 360 vélis of 
famous lands along with 300 Brahmins. He also carried pots of 
gold and precious jewels whilst worshipping with real love and 
whilst making the gift. Parasurama is referred to as a Tapasvin. 


34. 7: 55: 4. 
35. 7: 65. 
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Pleased with this gift, love and tapas, God gave hima glimpse of 
His feet. The established rule of the Lord showering blessings on 
his worshippers has inspired our poet to take refuge in the Lord.?® 


(7) 
Agastya: 


(a) 

Agastya pronounced as ‘Akattiyar’ in Tamil is looked upon as 
the Saint, indispensable for the Tamil Language. According to 
some, he represents the principle of colonization. The geological 
cataclysms, the Vindhyas and to equalize this disturbance, the 
Himalayas went up. The Puranas speak of this distant tradition 
as the story of Agastya. The Himalayas went down with the 
burden of the Dévas assembled at the marriage of Parvati and 
Agastya was sent to humble the Vindhyas to settle down in the 
South in the Potiyil, to equalize the weight of the Himalayas with 
his weight of Tapas. He is the first great Saint of Tamil, the 
purohit of the Pandyas, the first great writer on Tamil grammar, 
the master of Tolkappiyar. We get to know of his importance in ' 
South India from the times of the copper plate grants of the 
Pandyas of the Pallava age. He is also an important figure in the 
East Indian Archipelago where his cult assumes an importance 
just about that time. The name of Agastya is as old as the Rg 
Véda and many are the stories told of the Rsis of that name in 
the Puranas but in the Tamil land he is ever remembered as the 
Saint of Tamil and his image are found in Java and the Eastern 
islands. It is this tradition probably that Ararar refers to when 
he is mentioning the name of Agastya. 


(b) 


Arirar speaks of Agastiya worshipping the Livga form. “Tapa- 
ram niruttic cakali ceytu iraificu Akattiyar’?37 are the words of our 
poet. The following note may explain this reference: 


The Litgas are of two kinds—cala lingas and acala lingas or 
Sthévara liigas—movable and immovable lingas. The cala lingas 
may be taken from place to place being made of metals, precious 
or other stones, etc. The acala or sthavarq lingas, which are 


36. 7: 65: 3, 
37. 7: 65: 5. 
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according to the Kamika Agama, Scdyambhuva, (that which rises 
up by itself), the Daivika (established by the Dévas), the Arsaka 
(established by the Regis), Gapapatya (established by the Ganas), 
the Manusya (established by men) or Bana linga*®—all of which 
are not so removed from place to place, being fixed to a place in 
a temple. 


The Lord is formless (niskala), but the takes up forms of Grace - 
out of pity to the people who could not worship Him otherwise. 
These forms of Grace are the Sakala forms, and the Livga is the 
most important symbol of Such sakala forms. Akattiyar, accord- 
ing to our poet, established the sthavara linga—‘‘ Taparam niruttr’’s® 
and gave it a form. One wonders whether it is a mukha linga— 
“Cakaii ceytu’.4° This liiga having been established by a Regi 
should be considered an Azsa litga, which, according to Kamtké- 
gama is said to be spheroidal like the unhusked cocoanut fruit and 
according to Karanagama, without any specific shape or measure- 
ment. 


Ararar speaks of Akattiyar performing worship at the three 
sandhyas or the junctions of time, viz., morning, midday and even- 
ing. This worship is referred to in the Tirunigriyir hymn but 
the poct does not specifically state where this worship took place. 
Tirukkurralappuraénam will have it at its place. But its story of 
converting the form of Visnu’s image into Siva liga is not how- 
ever referred to by Arérar. Asa result of this worship, the Lord 
blessed Agastya to reside always at Potiyit, near the Papanasam 
falls and the poet speaks of the fotiyil as the place beautified by 
great precious stones falling down, referring probably to the great 
falls, Agastya is said to be one of the Rsis at the feet of Daksind- 
mirti according to some Agamas. It is difficult to identfy his form 
in the Kailasanatha Temple. 


Ill 


(1) 
Folklore: 
The folk lore conceives the universe as a temple for the Lord 
where reside the federation of living beings, immersed in the love 


38. A kind of lidgam found in the Narbada as worshipped by the Asura 
Bana. 
39. 7: 65: 5. 
40. 7: 65: 5 
T. 66 
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of God and radiating His presence from everyone of their hearts. 
True to this conception, we find not only human and divine beings 
but also beasts worshipping the Lord, in this brotherhood of love. 


(2) 
The Federation of Love—The Cow— The Elephant : 


‘Kamadhénw’, the divine cow of the Heavens, ‘Curapi’ (Sura- 
bhi)® as the poet calls, the pleasing and the shining one worship- 
ped the Lord every day before the sun-rise allowing the milk from 
its udder to flow and immerse the Lord. Thus it was in quest 
of the Lord, Arirar says, that he has heard of the story and an 
ittesistable conviction grew on him. He praised the Lord and 
this thought broke away the cruel fetters and he reached His feet. 
Therefore, this story has a special significance to Arirar as he 
himself confesses.*2 In this very hymn we have already seen one 
verse bringing together the tiger, the serpents, lion, the Dévas 
along with the rsis to listen to the message of Daksinamirti—a 
silent representation of the federation or brotherhood of love mov- 
ing the mind of our poet, as it did the mind of the common man 
of the Tamil land. This conception has appealed to Rajaraja the 
great, and he has attempted to form the image of Daksinamarti in 
terms of this verse 6 of Arirar’s Tiruninriyar hymn.“ 


The appeal of this conception is still further proved by two 
other verses of this hymn. It is very unfortunate that the three 
closing verses of this hymn are wanting, which might have thrown 
still further light on this conception of a federation of living beings 
in love with the Lord. The seventh verse refers to the story of 
Airavata though that name is not mentioned. It is the elephant 
of the Heavens with four tusks. It shivered and shuddered in 
repentance or out of love to the Lord whilst worshipping His feet 
full of beauty or goodness. It stood shuddering and worshipped 
the Lord by praising Him; immediately the Lord blessed it with 
the glory and grandeur of the Heavens. Having heard this 
characteristic feature of the pardoning Lord, the poet says that he 
himself has taken refuge at His beautiful feet. This federation of 
the saintly beasts, colours his vision and in the last two lines of 
this very verse he gives expression to his vision where the beautiful 


41, 7; 65: 4. 
42. 7: 65: 4. 
43. 7: 65: 6. 


44. SII, Vol. II, No. 50. 
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damsels with crescent-like foreheads who dwell on the top of the 
rich mansions of that place, appeared to Him as peacocks, young 
deer and child-like parrots. 


(3) 
Federation of love — the Spider — Kaccenkanan: 


That the whole hymn starts from this conception is made 
clear, by the first verse which sings not of a higher animal but of 
a lowly creature, the spider.46 It wove a cobweb as a canopy for 
the Lord at Tiruvanaikka. Pleased with this loving thought of 
the spider, the Lord blessed it with wealth, munificence and 
powerful kingship. It is this spider that was born as the great 
Cola king Koccenkandn, the first Great Cola temple-builder on a vast 
scale in brick and mortar. His temples have become known as 
great temples — ‘‘Perunkoyil’’. This has inspired the poet, and he 
in his turn, overflows with this divine love and sings of the young 
innocent children playing in the streets, in the pials and in the 
courtyard with the precious stones gathered on the banks of the 
banks of the Kaviri which had thrown them out on the sides. 


In another place, in his famous Tiruppunkiér hymn,*” where 
also he refers to the various stories which inspired him, he men- 
tions the ‘cilanti’#8 or spider. He gives the importance of the 
message of these stories.) We may be sinners and committing 
sins, The cow as soon as it brings forth a calf does not look upon 
its child as full of dirt. It licks away lovingly and makes it clean 
and whole. Our defects are the characteristic features of our 
creation. The great mother of us all, the Lord, therefore, takes 
them as sings of our lives and looks upon them as good qualities 
under the circumstances and rushes to save us. It is this ideal 
which inspires our poets. The parable of the prodigal son is 
Popular all over the world. 


(4) 


Candésvara: 
In connection with the love and reverence for cow, the story 


of Candésvara may be referred to. The poet speaks of Dandi or 


45. 7: 65. 
46. 7: 65: 1 
47, 7: 55. 
48. 7: 55: 4, 
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Candi, the Candésvara.4® He milked the cows and bathed with the 
milk the Lord of the Liaga which he formed out of beautiful 
white sands; his father rushed on this liaga or the Lord and Can- 
déSvara cut away his father’s leg and the Lord was pleased with 
him and blessed him with the flowers on His own matted hair.” 
In another place the poet speaks of Candégsvara as he who hacks 
away." He also speaks of Candéésara as Dandi, and also as 
Candi perhaps the poet uses the same form in all the four places. 
In the hymn 17, verse 4, he speaks of the Lord promoting Car- 
désvara to His own rank and becoming great that way. This is 
further explained in another hymn. ‘The beautiful clothes of 
the Lord, the beautiful jewels and the garlands He wears and the 
food He eats, He made Canéésvara to get. This story again em- 
phasizes the Grace of the Lord where our poison becomes His 
nectar. The inscriptions uniformly record the documentary tran- 
sactions of the Siva temple as being conducted in the name of 


Candésvara, the manager of the temple, a position which Arirar 
refers to in his hymns. 


The Agamas speak of this Candéga assuming different forms in 
different yugas.55 He is also given a wife;§ but all this is contrary 
to the tradition preserved in Periyapuranam. 


The Agamas describe the image of the Lord showering his 
Grace on Candése. Siva is seated with Parvati.66a His face is 
turned towards the left? The right hand is in varada pose and 
the left hand is on the crown of CandéSqa. Candéévarar, beautiful 
in all parts, is standing or sitting®® with hands in afjali pose. Siva 
holds the ends of a flower-garland with His tight hand and ties 
round the head of Candésvara with His left hand 58 


49. 7:17: 4; 7: 3: 3; 7: 65: 2; 7: 88: 6. 
50. 7: 55: 4. 

Si. 7: 88: 6. 

$2.07: 127: 4; 7: 55: 3. 

53. 7: 65: 2; 7: 88: 6. 

54. 7: 65: 2 


55. Uttara Kamikagama, Patalam 65, $léka 29. 
56. Ibid., 65: 29. 


56a. Uttara Kamika, 55: 2. 
57. AmhSumadbhéda. 


58. Uttara Kamikagama, 55: 3 and 4. 
59. Jbid., 55: 5. 
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This description agrees with the image found in Gangaikonda 
Cdlapuram.6° The images from Sucindram and Madura Temples 
given in plate L, agree with this, and, therefore, must have been 
sculptured after the above descriptions if the Agamas had become 
authoritative rules. In the Kailadsanatha temple, however the 
image is in a different pose thus showing that Agamic rules had 
not become crystallized at the time it was made. Fig. 2 in the 
above plate gives a-sketch of this image in the Kaildsanatha 
temple. It appears as fig. 1 in Rea’s plate XX XIX, found in the 
20th panel from the east end of the north side of the court. 
Gépinatha Rao has given a correct description of this sculpture: 
“Siva is standing on His right leg whilst the left one is resting 
upon araised seat. He has four hands, the right one of which is 
held in the varada pose. It is not quite clear which objects are 
kept in the remaining hands. To the right of Siva stands Candé- 
fvara with the axe with which he cut down the leg of the father 
resting upon his right shoulder. Below and fallen on the ground 
is the father of Candé{vara with his left hand held in vismaya pose”’. 


(5) 
Others: 

The stories of Campantar, Tirunavukkaracar, Eyarkén, 
Pukalttunai, Nalaippovar, Cakkiyar, Kannappar, Kanampullar are 
also referred to, but these will be discussed when referring to 
Ariarar’s Tiruttontattokai saints. Though the story of Koccen- 
kanaéu and Candééa also occur therein, we described them at length 
for bringing out the significance of Ararar’s ideal of god-head and 
love of animals. 

There is a reference to Tontaiman receiving the blessings of 
the Lord. In our study of the hymns under the head ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’® and in our discussion with all about out poet’s rela- 
tionship with the Pallavas, Tovtaiméan is narrated in detail. 


Pari is referred to by Ariirar.*4 Péariis one of the seven great 
patrons of the Casikam age. This Vallal according to the Carikam 
tradition unable to bear the sight of the helplessness of a jasmine 
creeper left his chariot on the way so as to allow the creeper to 


60. See fig. 1, plate 49 of the Hindu Iconography Vol. If, Part I. 
61. See Vol., IV. 

62, 7: 69: 10. 

63. Vol. HI 

64. 7: 34: 2. 
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spread and entwine round the vehicle. Arirar is one of the few 
poets who have been impressed with this Tamillian vision of the 
overflowing kindness. The Kotunkunram or Parampu Malai in 
the Ramanadapuram District contains a Siva temple which is 
now known as Pariccuram — the Temple where worshipped Pari. 


The reference to Pari suggests an interpretation for another 
passage in Arirar’s passage. ‘‘Pér aruldla pitaviiran tammana’’ > — 
‘Father of the Lord of Pitavar, the great munificent lord of Grace 
and memory’, The Carkam literature speaks of the patron ‘‘Arap- 
peyare cattan”’ of Pitavir which is said to be to the east of Uraiyér 
in Tiruccirappalli.® One wonders whether Ararar is referring to 
this patron of the Cankam age. Perhaps the referrence is to a con- 
temporary of Ararar. If the patron of the Cankam age was named 
after Caitan which is derived by some from Sasta, the Aiyanar, 
Sasta image itself is said to be originally an image of the Buddha. 
Can this reference of Ararar be to the Sasta who is according to 
tradition a son of Siva and Visnu?é? Cékkilar refers to Sasta 
(AiyanGr) as being famous in Pitavar and it is this Sasta of Pitavir 
who brought from Kailas the first hymn of Arirar. Probably 
this story was built on the foundation of this reference in Arirar. 


65, 7: 96: 6. 
66. Puram., 395. 


67, Hariharaputra of Kandapuragam tradition. 
68. 7: 100. 


Cuarter VI 
WEAPONS AND ADORNMENTS OF SIVA 
I 


In our study of the various forms of Siva, we have referred 
to the weapons, the ornaments and His toilet. As already pointed 
out in the beginning of this study, these have a mystic signifi- 
cance. Therefore, it is necessary to collect all the references 
under various heads of weapons, dress, eéc., and study them from 


this point of view. 


Kantapurana-c curukkam summarizes the story of the sacrifice of 
the Darukavana Rsis: “We shall destroy Him who had spoiled the 
chastity of the women of no evil”, so saying they (the Regis) per- 
formed a sacrifice of huge conflagration. They commanded 
against Him the cruel attacking tiger. the battle-axe, the deer, 
the swarm of terrible serpents, the Bhitas or devils, the dashing 
white skull, the drum of unshakable power and muyalakan—all 
born and coming out of the fire one after another. 


He flayed the tiger’s skin and clothed himself with it; He 
ordered the devils to stand by Him as His army; He trampled 
with one of His wide lotus feet, muyalakan and made him moan. 
The deer sent was held as a plaything in one of His hands on the 
left. He adorned His form of invaluable beauty, with all the rest. 


The plate of fire was also sent along with the axe though this 
is not specifically mentioned here, because latterly the ‘malu’ 
meaning the battle-axe came to be confused with fire, 


In this place itself it is better to bring al] the descriptions of 
not only the things mentioned in connection with this sacrifice 
but also of all the adornments, hands, eyes, weapons and dress of 
the Lord. 

II 


Maw, the deer: 
“Ararar refers to the deer held in God’s hand, 17 times and 
speaks of it as ‘may’. Originally ‘ma’ meant in Tamil any animal 
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but later on, especially with the ‘cériyai’ ‘n’ or ‘ay’, its meaning 
came to be restricted to the deer. Of the various varieties, the 
poet speaks of ‘kalaim@n’, the antlered deer, the ‘pulavay’ of Tol- 
kappiyam> Because its form with the branching horns and virility 
is impressive, it is specifically mentioned, “Kalaiman mari’’? ‘‘Kalat 
cér kaiyinan”’.3 The poet is captivated by its tender age. He uses 
the word ‘mari’, which according to Tolkappiyar is traditionally 
used with reference to the young one of a deer ‘Man mazi’’; 
“Kalai main mari”.§ He, in some places, simply calls it ‘mari’ 
without mentioning the word ‘ma@n’.6 “Kanru’ also seems to have 
come into use by the time of Ardrar; for, he uses it at least in 
one place—‘‘ Maz kantu drum karava’’.?’ He is not satisfied with 
referring to it as a baby of a deer; he is desirous of calling it a 
“wee little deer’—“‘Citu man mari’’.8 But in a few places, he 
does not refer to the tender age, but simply speaks of the deer.® 
In all these places, the poet does not lay the emphasis on the 
playful deer but on the deer as a characteristic symbol of Siva, 
even as the Cakra is the symbol of Visnu. He holds it in His ‘kai? 
a Tamil word for the hand—‘Kai’,° or within His palm, ‘“Kaitta- 
lam’’. He uses the Sanskrit word ‘kara’ for the hand, at least 
once, and also the connected phrase ‘“‘karatala’’, equivalent to 
“kaittalam” 18 He speaks of Siva holding it up—‘Entum’,!4 ‘Enti?.15 
In other places, he speaks of the deer going up to His hand— 
‘Ezum’,6 being up there with all its heart—‘ Méoiya’;!? reaching 
the hand— ‘Cér’;8 embracing or being in close contact as a dear 


1. Sitrams: 1511, 1535. 
: 7 


2. 7: 77: 2; 7: 93: 8. 

3.07: 27; 3. 

4. 7: 4h 4 7: 18: 9; 7: 53: 9, 

5.7: 77: 2; 7: 93: 8. 

6. 7: 24: 9; 7:26: 4; 7: 46: 10. 

7. 7: 28: 3 

8. 7: 53: 9 

9. 7: 51: 4; 7: 67:1; 7: 86: 7; 7: 87: 5; 7: 88: 3. 

10. 7: 10: 1; 7: Ud: 4; 7: 24: 9; 7: 26: 4; 7: 27: 3; 7: 5h: 4; 7: 53: 9; 
7: 83: 3. 

ll. 7: 67; 1 

12. 7: 28: 3 

13. 7: 46; 10 

14. 7: 57: 11. 

15. 7: 86: 7 

16. 7: 46: 10 

17. 7: 
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little thing—‘Marupum’® The hand appears to be full with this 
deer—‘drum’.2° The deer is held on the left hand—“ Manai itattor 
kaiyan’? 21 


Though the deer and the axe have become the symbols of 
Siva, these do not appear in all of His forms. We have noted in 
what all forms the deer or the “‘krsna mrga”’ appears. References 
to the deer in Arfrar may be analysed from this point of view. The 
poet usually does not specify any particular form of Siva. But 
the details given in and around the mention of the deer may 
throw some light on the form referred to, It may be, he does not 
refer toany form. Even if a reference could be spun out, this 
study may show that it is not alwaysin accordance with the 
rules of the Agamas as they are available at present. Arirar 
refers to the deer in juxtaposition to his description of the story 
of ‘Kamari’,2* of ‘Gajari’,*3 of ‘Kaléri?®4 of the quest of Visnu and 
Brahma’,® of ‘Tripurantaka,’® of the form of his Gur or of his 
inner vision,2? of Daksindmarti,®® of Pasupatavrata,® of Gangadhara,®° 
of Ardhanari and Hari ardha,** of Uméasahita,®* of Ravandnugraha,® of 
Dakséri,®4 of Brahmasiraschéda®® and of Visnucakraddna,** 


. He mentions the deer in connection with the ‘malu’ or battle 
axe.5? In a few places the fire is mentioned along with these two® 


19. 7; 51: 4 

20. 7: 28: 3. 

21, 7: 20: E. 

22,0 7: 10: 1. 

23. 7: 10: 1; 7: 26: 4; 7: 53: 9; 7: 93: 8. 
24, 7: 28: 3; 7: 86: 7. 

25. 7: 18: 9; 7: 24: 9; 7: 53: 9. 

26. 7: 27: 3; 7: 57: 11. 

27, 7: 26: 4; 7: 46: 10; 7: 51: 4; 7: 67. 1. 
28. 7: 28: 3, 

29. 7: 57: Li. 

30. 7: 11: 4; 7: 27: 3; 7: 67:1, 7: 77: 2. 
31, 7: 87: 5, 

32. 7: 24: 9; 7: 27: 3; 7: 53: 9; 7: 57: 11; 7: 88: 3. 
33, 7: 18: 9. 

34. 7: 53: 9, 

35. 7: 53: 9. 

36. 7: 53: 9. 

37, 7: 1h: 4: 7: 86: 7; 7: 87: 5; 7: 98: B. 
38. 7: 11: 4; 7: 87: 5; 7: 93: 8. 
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andin one of these places the elephant’s skin is mentioned as 
probably referring to the Gajari form.3® 


(III) 
Muyalakan 


The apasmara purusa was also sent against Siva. ‘Sm7’ is to 
remember; ‘apasmdra’ is the forgetful epilepic fit. The man inan 
epileptic fit perhaps must have been expected to effect murder 
much more easily and with supernatural forces. The Tamil name 
for the epileptic fit is “‘muyal vali’? because the patient breathes 
like the hare whilst following a scent; it is also called ‘muyalakan’ 
as is made clear by Periyapuranam. Therefore, the apasmara purusa 
is known in Tamil as Muyalakan of which the colloquial form is 
‘musalakaw’ as found in Tanjore Temple inscription. The uncon- 
scious epileptic demon has to be under control with great force 
and the Lord presses him down under His feet. The Tami] term 
‘muyalakaw’ occurs for the first time in Ararar and that only once? 
where he describes Siva as the Lord of the burning ground 


He calls the Muyalakan as ‘‘Mutaya muyalagan’’, the idiotic 
epileptic. 


IV 
Yajiopavita : 


Siva’s image shines with a ‘Yajfdpavita’. We have already 
seen the significance of Siva being specially called *Yojhopavitin” 
where He wears the yajiépavita leading on to the conception of 
order and rulership. When Brahminism took deeper root in this 
country, this yajfopavita came to signify its prevalence. 


The use of ‘Paficavati’ as yajfopavita has been referred to in our 
discussion of the Brahma Siraschéda marti’. 


The poet refers to yajadpavita as ‘‘Purinil’1—‘the twisted 
thread’; He speaks of it as the white thread of embracing darn- 
ings—“‘Ilai taluvu vey nil’’42 It is so characteristic that our poet 
speaks of itasthat; it is on body of the Lord—“‘ Meyyitu puri 


39. 7: 93: 8. 
40. 7: 2: 3, 
41. 7: 14: 7, 


42, 7: 40: 8, 
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nil?.48 He is the Lord of sacred thread — “‘Purinitlutai Nampi’’.4 
It is pure white — “‘Venpuri nal’ ,* ‘Ven nal’*® and it glistens 
“Vittilanku puri nal’?.47 Our author gives a poetic description of 
this beautiful sight of the sacred thread on the form of Siva. The 
Lord is red like the coral mountain and the sacred thread appears 
to him like a stream of crystal diving into this coral mountain: 
“ Palkku-t t@rai pavala verpil 
Kulikkum pal nal?’ 48 

In one place the poet speaks of “Pin nay avatér aravam’’48 and if 
we compare the modern usage of “‘Pin nal” for the sacred thread, 
we have to assume that the poet is contemplating a case of the 
serpent itself being the sacred thread of the Lord.®° 


(V) 


Malu: 

There are 30 references to ‘A4alu’ or the axe in Ararar. The 
Rsis sent also the battle-axe born of the Sacrifice, against Siva 
which he caught and held for ever in His right hand. Arirar 
refers to this as well. He sings, “Maluval valay énti’®! — ‘Thou 
art the bearer of the axe in your right hand’. This ‘£néi or holder 
of axe or holding the axe is used often.52 The poet speaks of the 
Lord as the ‘Man of the battle axe’ — ‘ Maluvan’;®3 “‘Maluvdlar”? 354 
“ Maluvilinaw’’;*4 “ Maluppataiyan’’;°° ‘“Maluvdtpatai mali kaiyay’*" 
and addresses Him, ‘Thou of the axe’,5® or ‘He is possessed of 
it’69 


43. 7: 14: 7. 

44. 7: 63: 3. 

45. 7: 53: 2. 

46. 7: 40: 8. 

47. 7: 56: 7. 

48. 7: 94: 4. 

49. 7: 92: 8. 

50. 7: 15: 1. 

51, 7: 1:9 

52, 7: 11: 4: 7: 63: 1; 7: 85: 1; 7: 86: 7; 7: 88: 3. 
53. 7: 22: 2; 7: 22: 5; 7: Bt: 4; 7: 91: & 

54. 7: 53: 9 

55. 7: 71: 6 

56. 7: 82: 2 

57, 7: 98: 7 

5B. 7: 1: 9, 

59, 7:10: 3; 7: 10: 4; 7: 10; 5; 7: 53: 9; 7: 58: 5; 7:3p61: 5; 7: 71: 


6; 7; 81: 4; 7: 82: 2; 7:,91: 6; 7: 93: 10; 7: 98: 7. 
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The description of the Malu is important. In later days in 
the fire ordeal, the sharp battle axe was put in the fire and taken 
out red hot to be caught with its sharp edge inside the palm of 
the persons undergoing the ordeal when, if he is not guilty it will 
neither cut nor burn the palm. On account of this ordeal “Malu 
éntal’” or “Malu etuttal” has come to signify the red hot-fire. But 
as is revealed by the sculptures of Arirar’s age the ‘Afalu’ is an 
axe different from the fire shown in the form of a flameor a torch. 
Arirar also differentiates the fire from the axe or ‘Malw for he 
speaks of God thus: ‘He holds the malu and has the fire in one 
hand’ — ‘Ma maluvénti or kaiyil anal ujaipar’?.®° Perhaps the 
ordeal by fire is also hinted here — “‘Nilamutai man mari kaipatu 
teyoak kanal utai mamalu’’*t — the great battle axe possessed of 
divine fire contrasted with the deer belonging to this earth where- 
On it has the frisk’; “Kanal malu’?;82 “ Maluvinotu ankait ti ukap- 
par’ — <The Lord is fond of the fire on his palm along with the 
battle axe’ — Mariyum eriyum maluvum utaiyan??®s —‘He is the Lord 
of the deer, the fire and the axe’ — these are some other refern- 
nees, In another verse where the poet enumerates Siva’s charac- 
teristics he speaks of the ‘malu’ and the fire. The malu is shar- 
pened and polished; therefore, it is white, “Ven malu’’.*6 The 
cruel sharp glistening edge may be said to vomit fire as a poetic 


conceit. Hence the battle-axe may be spoken of as fiery — 
“Kanalutai ma malu®? “Kanal malu?.® 


There is a cryptic description in hymn 10, verse 4. One 
thing is clear that the ‘malw’ in the palm is like the fire. ‘‘Canku 
kulaic cevi kontu aruvit tiral pay aviyat talal pélutait tam ankai mau? 
~ “There is the ear-ring of conch near the hand. It sheds white 
flood of its lustre which looks like a cataract or waterfall’, Then 
the reading is not clear: ‘‘Pay aviyat talal polutai.... malu? -— “The 
cataract flows; this flow does not put out the fire; Jike such a fire 
is the axe’. There is another reading: “Piya viyarttu alal. polutai... 


60, 7: 11: 4 
61. 7: 11: 4 
62. 7: 77: 2 
63. 7: 87: 5 
64. 7: 93: 8 
65. 7: B4: 5 
66. 7: 22: 2; 7: Qa: 8; 7: 26: 8; 7: 27: 1; 7: 61: 5; 7: 63: 1. 
67. 7: Us 4 
68. 7: 77: 2 
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malu’? — ‘When the cataract rushed down, the malu perspired 
in rage at this and blazed up like a fire’. It may suggest any of 
these meanings.® 


It shines and glistens—“‘Cutar ven malu?. It isa cruel malu 
—“Kotu malu’’.7 ‘Kotu’ may refer to the curved form of its sharp 
edge as may be seen from the sculptures of the Kailasanatha 
Temple. The poet speaks of the Lord as “‘Kotu malu virakinan’?™ 
—‘the Lord who is enthusiastic over His curved or cruel axe or 
the Lord who is an adept in the tactful use of the axe’. The cur- 
ved form is its standard form; therefore, it adds to its shape and 
beauty —‘Vativutai malu’’.”? It edge is very sharp—“Kér nunat 
malu?.74 In “Muliru ilanku malw?,? ‘mulizu’ means being sharp 
like a thorn, from ‘mul? and ‘mui? with the suffix ‘ru’ as in ‘akinru’. 
This is the peculiarity of the age of Ararar. Leaving off this di- 
gression we find that the poet states that the edge of the malu is 
then like a leaf—‘‘Mai malinta maju’’.7® It may be like the leaf but 
it is firm and adament— Tin maluw’.7” Apart from the beauty of 
the shape, there is the beauty of itsfunction. It cuts in twain in 
the twinkling of an eye. The division is the beauty of this cur- 
ved axe—‘Kiurani kotu malu’?.78 This axe is not the axe of the 
wood-cutter—an instrument of livelihood; it isa weapon of war— 
“‘Patai”.72, Among the weapons of war it belongs to the cutting 
weapons of the sword variety and hence it is called ‘‘Malu oay?’80 
and “Malu vat patai’”’.81 ‘It is the conquering axe’—‘‘Vellum ven 
malu’’.82 To the iron part of the axe is attached a handle of a 
stick and the poet refers tothis: ‘‘Tanfér malup pataipan??®3—‘The 
Lord of the weapon of a battle axe beautified by its handle of a 


stick’. 


69. 7: 10: 4. 

70. 7: 98: 7. 

7t, 7: 58: 5. 

72. 7: 72: 5. 

73. 7: 85: 1. 

74. 7: 85: 3. 

75. 7: 81: 4. 

76. 7: 30: Il. 

77. 7: 84: 5. 

78. 7: 72: 3. 

79. 7: 26: 3; 7: 27: 1; 7: 58: 5; 7: 82: 2; 7: 93: 10; 7: 98: 7. 
80. 7: 1:9; 7: 10: 3; 7: 10: 5; 7: 81: 4. 
81. 7: 58: 5; 7: 93: 10; 7: 98: 7. 

82, 7: 61: 5. 
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With the same warning that we gave with reference to the 
study of the deer, we shall try to find out in combination with 
what all forms of the Lord, the ‘maiw’ is mentioned. It is found 
mentioned in juxtaposition to what may be taken to be a refe- 
rence to the forms of ‘‘Umdasahita’’,®4 “Candra Sékhara’’,®5 “‘Visapa- 
harana’’ ,°8 “ Kapali’’ 87 “ Ardhanari’? 88 “ Daksarz’’ 8° ““Gajari’”’ °° “Ekam- 
ranitha’,®) ‘*Tripurantaka’ 9? ‘“‘Vrsabharada”’,® “Gangadhara’’ ,** 
“‘ Pasupatavrata’’ ,°® ““Nrtta miirti?’ °° “*Kalari” 9? “Sankara narayana”’ ,** 
*Bhiksatana’’®® or inner vision of the poet.1 


VI 
Trigtilam: 


Siva is said to hold the “Triswa’’ or trident in His hand. 
This trifala is traced sometime to the universal symbol of a cross 
or a svastic. In the engraved seals of the Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa, there are forms of human faces with two inward bent 
horns and the head-dress. They are said to be representations of 
divinity. An examination of these figures bring out their similarity 
with the fristla. At Mamallapuram, such faces as the crowning 
head of the rathas, have been found lying on the sands, nearby, by 
Longhurst. We are familiar with the “‘Cakradévata”’ represented 
in a human form with a number of hands, round which, we find 
the cakra. Similarly these forms found at Mamallapuram may 
be taken as ‘Sitladévata’, the personification of Tris%la, where the 
central sphere appears as the head, and the side spheres as horns. 
This representation is exactly like the representation found at 


84. 7: 1:9; 7: 10: 4; 7: 88: 3. 


85. 7; 10: 3; 7: 10: 4; 7: 22: 2. 

86. 7: 10:3; 7: 61: 5; 7: 82: 2. 
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93. 7: 71: 6; 7: 72: 3; 7: 82: 2. 
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Mohenjodaro and Harappa. Such personification of other wea- 
pons are referred to by the old commentators,1. 


This weapon of destruction, so frightful, has been transform- 
ed into a weapon of love. The story of Andhakésura and the part 
the ivifala played therein, have been mentioned in a different 
place. The triféla destroys all our obstructions towards redemp- 
tion and salvation, obstructions which are personified as demons. 


The association of Siva with the Trisala is found in the Cas- 
kam works themselves. The invocatory verse of Akanévéru speaks 
of the ‘‘Mavéy vel’? — ‘the three mouthed spear’ which is no other 
than the trident. What is considered to be the invocatory verse 
of ‘Patirru-p pattu? quoted by Naccinarkkiniyar?? mentions the 
very word ‘Salam’ and speaks of Siva as “‘Teriya Siilam pititta 
cutarppatai-k katavuj’? — ‘the Lord of Time, of resplendent weapons 
holding the clear trident’. This trident is the characteristic wea- 
pon of Sakti and in the ‘Vétjuvar vari’ of Cilappatikaram, we find 
this emphasized .2% 


Ariirar’s referenee to this trident in connection with Andha- 
kdsura has already been mentioned. The form of Mahisésura mar- 
dhani, so beautifully sculptured at Mamallapuram and in Kailasa- 
natha temple!4 represents the heroic use of this trident by the 
Mother Goddess. The sculptures of Kailasanatha temple repre- 
sent Siva holding the trident.106 


There are eleven references to ¢trigala, the trident. Arirar 
calls it ““Salam’?°* from the root ‘sal’ to pierce. He calls it, 
‘‘Patai-t talat-c célam”1°? — the head or the king of weapons. It is 
a three-headed spear. The spear-head is usually said to be in the 
form of a leaf and the three-headed spear is naturally in the form 
of three leaves — ‘‘Ilaiko/ célam’’°8 Therefore, our poet calls this 
*Calam’? — **Mavilai vé?’’.°° He calls it simply, ‘Afavilai’”’, a meta- 


101. Pattup pagtu— 3: U., 94-95. 

102. Tol., Porul., Puram., 26. 

103. XII, U., 60; 68. 

104. Rea’s Plate Nos. XXIX; XXXII, fig. 2; LVI. 

105. Rea’s Plate XXXIV. fig. 1; KXXIIL fig 2; XXXVI. fig. 1; XXXVI 
fig. 1; XLV, fig. 2; LI, fig. 1; LIV; LVII; LX; LXI; ce CXXIII, fig. 1. 

106. 7: 14: 6; 7: 33:7: 7: 37: 5; 7: 40: 3; 7: 81: 

107, 7: 14: 6. 

108. 7: 81: 5. 

109. 7: 19: 3; 7; 28: 1; 7: 56: 3. 
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phorical expression for the trident. The poet has formed out of 
this a ‘Peyareccam’? — ‘a relative participle with the genitive sig- 
nificance’! — ‘mavilaiya pantankan™ and *‘Miavilaiya pankaya 
patan”’ 2 He also makes this “Miavilaya’” descriptive of ‘Calam’ 
in the phrase, “‘Mavilaiya Cilattinan’?.43 The poet speaks of its 
radiating rays of light, ‘‘Katir miivilaiya’?.4 Its destructive aspect 
is also emphasized: ‘‘Kollum miivilai val?™8 — ‘the trident which 
kills’; “‘Alaikoi cilam”48 — ‘the teasing trident’; and also * Alaiyar 
Katir muvilai.”7 Its swift movement is also referred to *“Viraiyar 
katir muvilai’’48 — ‘the light radiating trident full of swift move- 
ment’.4® Jt is made of iron — ‘‘Jrumpuyarnta miivilaiya cilat- 
tinan’?,12° That it is a weapon is also clearly described by calling 
““Pataittalai-c Culam’*121 and “‘Ciilappatai” 122 The Lord is catching 
hold of it in one of His hands, “Calam parriya katyar’’ 1% It is 
inside His palm — “‘Askaiyil miivilai vél’?.124 He has the trident in 
His hand — “‘Kaiyir ctilamatutaiya”? 1% 


The trigada is spoken of as the characteristic feature of Siva 
and the lady love speaks of Siva as the Lord of the trident — 
“Cula-p patai Atikal’’1®° The trident is mentioned in juxtaposition 
to the heroic feat of the Lord conquering ‘Kélan’ or ‘Yama’ in one 
place, ‘‘Kollum mivilai utaiyanai-kotiya kalanaiyum kumaittanai” 22? In 
another place it is mentioned when referring to the ‘Pantaranka’ 
dance of Siva.J It is also mentioned in Andhakasura samhara — 
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“Irul mévum Andhakenmél tiricitlam paicci’’?® which we have already 
referred to. In other places it is difficult to say to what parti- 
cular miirtas the ciilam is referred to. 


We have been noticing that descriptions of Siva being made 
applicable to Sakti. In one place, it is possible to interpret the 
trident as being held by Gangadévi, a Sakti of the Lord. 


VII 
Flands: 


The all-pervasiveness of God has been referred to elsewhere, 
by the matted hair going in eight parts and meeting the eight 
points of the compass. 


The hands of the Lord in His image form have some such 
significance. The sculptors try to represent super-human powers 
by giving more than two hands to their figures. In the Mohen- 
jodaro pictograms, the human figures with two hands are inter- 
preted by Rev. Father Heras as denoting gods. In the Nataraja 
forms, the four hands, eight hands, ten hands and sixteen hands 
represent so many points of the compass. Sculptures with ten, 
eight and four hands are seen in Kailasanatha temple. The enu- 
meration of the things held in the hands may suggest the exist- 
ence of four hands of the Lord.81 In many places the poet 
speaks specifically of eight hands.'5? 


In two places there, eight hands are described in relation to 
the Lord’s dance.1*8 In four places these are mentioned in juxta- 
position to the Lord’s blue neck, “‘Maikol kantam’’4 or “‘Kariir 
kantam’’85 or “Karaiyarnta kantam’4*6 probably because of their 
assonance with the phrase “‘Exta/”. Sometimes the poet groups 
things which can be numbered thereby creating beautiful pattern 
of number “Extéjinan mukkanninan élicaiyinan” 387 
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Vill 

Eyes: 

Siva is represented as having three eyes, the three lights of 
the three worlds. Our poet speaks of the Lord as “‘ Mukkannan”’ 8 
In another place, he speaks of Him as “Mukkap iraivan”’ 
“Mukkan’? 149 “Mianru kan utaiydy” 1° “ Mukkanninan’™ and ‘Kan 
miuntutaiyir’ 43 He mentions this as the emblem of divinity, 
“Kannu mintum utaiyay oru Nampi’’ 144 probably having the three 
great lights symbolized by the three eyes; the poet speaks ‘‘Periya 
kan minrum utaiyan’45 — ‘the Lord of the three great eyes’. The 
two eyes are in their ordinary places but the third eye is found 
represented in the centre of the fore-head; because the third eye 
is really the distinguishing mark, our poet describes Siva as the 
Lord of the eye on the fore-head, ‘“Nerri-k ken utarpan’48 “Kan- 
nutalon” or ‘Kannutalan’’ 147 ““Kannar nutalar”.48 The appearance 
of this third eye in addition to the ordinary eyes is indeed a 
curious sight and our poet describes it as the one eye above the 
eyes, “‘Kanwit méloru kannutaiyan” 49 “Kanmél oru kannan” 28° Our 
author is so immersed in the poetic mood, that he addresses 
pathetically to this form in a moment of distress when he had lost 
his eyes — ‘Oh, Thou Lord, who are possessed of three eyes! Is 
it fair that you should deprive your servant of his eyes?’ — 
“Miuru kapnutaipay aliiyén kan kolvaté’’;}*) it is this third eye which 
winked at Kama and burnt him to ashes — **Kamanutal véva-k kanal 
vilitta Kannutalén’? 152 


A story is told how the Lord came to be possessed of this 
third eye. ‘The damsel of the mountain was playing with the 
Lord. She became so intoxicated in the playful sporting of the 
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Lord that she closed His eyes with her hands where danced the 
bangles, perhaps little thinking what will be the consequence of 
her act, for His eyes are the lights of the world. The whole uni- 
verse was enshrouded in dense darkness. ‘The God, to save this 
word and for making this darkness run away and disappear, 
created a single eye in His forehead and became Great, the best 
of men, probably because of His sympathy for every living 
being’’. 
“ Malaimatantai vilaiyatt valatyatu karattal 

Makilntavatkan putaittalumé valliruldy ella 

Ulakutauran mittavire (étumvekat nerrt 

Orraikkan pataittukanta uttamay”? 38 


Ix 


Serpent: 

In the Bhiksdtana form there are noclothes. “‘Kagi désé pra- 
kartavyah phan sitréna véstitah’’.64 ‘The serpent is tied round the 
waist. He is adorned with the serpent’. 


Serpent worship must have been very popular in South India 
as is seen by the Naga stones still found under the trees. Siva in 
keeping His out of the way abodes, came to be associated with 
serpents, as well. In the Tamil country of Maga worship, this 
assumed a greater importance, on account of the harmony effect- 
ed between Siva worship and this Naga worship. The serpent 
became the greatest symbol of Siva, the hood of the serpent ap- 
pearing as a kind of umbrella up over the crown of Siva. In 
addition to this in the age of the Pallavas, there was their tradi- 
tion of a Pallava marriage with a Naga kanya. This gave an addi- 
tional glamour to the serpents adorning the Lord. 


The psycho-analysts have spoken of the significance of the 
serpent symbol appealing to the unconscious and the racial 
memory. The serpent in Hindu Philosophy represents the kunda- 
lint yaga. It also represents the Universe; the evolving Universe 
is the serpent with its hood spread out; when it has not the hood 
thus spread out, it is the Universe at rest lying in involution. Ail 
these suggestions are there imbedded in every description of the 

- forest. 
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(a) 


The words for serpent used by Arirar are (1) Nakam, the 
Tamillian form of the Sanskrit word ‘Naga’,16> (2) ‘“Puyankam from 
the Sanskrit word ‘Bhujangah’ (that which moves in a curved 
way) ,158 (3) ‘4ra’15? with its variant form ‘ara’258 and ‘aravu*t® 
and ‘aravam’,'®° (4) ‘Pampu’,! (5) ‘Pantal’28 Naga as that which 
moves not — that goes not — refers probably to its serpentine 
motion; so does ‘bhujangak’ as that which moves on its shoulders. 
Possibly Naga itself is traceable originally to the Tamil root ‘naku’ 
to the Tamillians referring to the shining appearance of certain 
serpents. It is a shining serpent, says the poet: ‘Vai aravu’.163 The 
poet speaks of “Kéla aravu”’, ‘the beautiful serpent or the serpent 
with the beautiful pattern’.1¢4 “Waku? meaning ‘youthful’ is also 
traceable to the same root. The Waker may be the race of eter- 
nals. If Nakars are non-aryans, it is but reasonable that their 
name should be traced to a non-aryan root. Aravu is compared 
with ‘Sarpa’ by the Tamil Lexicon. This is-indeed very unfortu- 
nate; for the form aravam is to be traced to ‘ar’, ‘ard’, ‘ara’ and 
‘aravu’ according to the well established Tamil grammatical tradi- 
tion which is not opposed to any canon of comparative philology. 
‘Ara’ may mean the sound of the rattlesnake. From this has 
come the word ‘arakku’ which means to wriggle, like a serpent. 


‘Pimpw’ is from ‘pay’, to spring forth, as pointed out by 
Dr. Caldwell. ‘Pazta)’ probably means the same.6* Naccinark- 
Kkiniyar interprets this to mean the big snake. The other epithets. 
which the poet uses are suggestive and realistic. It captures any 
cleft or crevice and makes it as its own abode —  Mulaikol 
aravu”.18 Any hole is a fit abode for many serpents and God 
captures the serpents there. The Tamil Lexicon gives this mean- 
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ing of a hold for the word ‘pali’—‘‘Palitorum pala pampu parri’? 38? 
Any ant heap becomes its rendezvous and it dances with its hood 
—Puttatu aravam’’;*88 “Pyrril val aravu’’16® It is the cruel ser- 
pent of the jungles or uncultivated areas—“‘Kollai wal aravam’? 27 
It has the hood which it spreads and dances. The hood is known 
as ‘patam’, ‘pai’, and ‘panam’—“‘Patam kol nakam’’,*7! ‘‘Paitta 
pataitalat’’ 172 “*Paikol val aravu’’ 73 ‘Panampatum aravam’? 174 It, 
especially the cobra, has the spots on its hood “ fuéti” usually in 


the form of two ‘S’s, 175 


(b) 


It is an obstinate and cruel one—‘‘ Makkappampu’’.17* It foams 
up and dances—‘‘Ponkdtarava,”1"? “Ponkaravam’ 27 The idea of 
its wriggling serpentine motion is beautifully expressed by the 
phrase, “Orriparum aravu’?,1?® that which creeps attached to the 
thing it creeps on. It is deadly —‘‘Ko/ nakam’’.18 It is powerful— 
“Val aravam’?.®1 It is cruel and angry—‘Veyya pampu’’®? “Kata 
ndkam’’.183 Its eyes are red with anger—‘‘Cenkan aravam’’,184 
They become green “Painkan’’ 8 probably because of excess of 
anger.186 It opens up its mouth wide—‘‘Paku vay’’,187 that shows 
its pride—“Cerukku vay’’.188 Its teeth, ‘Eyiru’!®® with the poison- 
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ous fangs are then visible and from three flows the poison—“Nac- 
caravam’?,1 “Vita nékam’’.21 The poison is suggestively described 
as fire—‘‘Neruppumil aravu’’,®? “Alalé umilum’2° It hisses — 
‘*Pampatu macenum’’1®4 and people are afraid of this hiss. 


(c) 

The serpents are of various appearances. Some are bright— 
“Val ara’ “Val aravam’2*® Some are white—“ Vel aravu’?.187 
Some are with various lines — “‘Varitaru pampu’’ *°* perhaps as in 
the rattlesnake. Or, they may refer to those found on the cobra 
snake. But when the poets speak of the serpent, they usually 
refer to the cobra and all these descriptions must be taken as 
applicable to it. 


There are various fables which have grown around the ser- 
pent in an attempt to express the super-human powers of the 
serpent. It is said to have five heads and five mouths — “Aiviy 
aravu’’189 Thousand hoods and, therefore, thousand heads 
are also spoken of—‘‘Patam ayiram”2 ‘Adisésa’ is said to possess 
thousand heads. The purazas speak of eight great serpents on the 
eight different points of the compass, supporting the warld— 
representing perhaps the Kundalini Sakti of the world. The Lord 
is described by Ararar as “Attapuyanka-p piran’21—‘the Lord of 
the eight great serpents’. There is said to be a precious stone on 
the head of the cobra of long life—a gem said to shine at night. 
Qur poet refers to this great gem of the cobra—“Mamani nakam.???? 
In the phrase he uses, ‘‘Tunai ma mani nadkam araikkacaittu’? ,2 
‘tunar’ means two. Unless we take it that he is referring to a 
serpent of two hoods and two gems, we must interpret it to mean 
that the Lord is tying two serpents around his waist, 
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The Lord wears the serpent as the waist-string to which is 
attached His loin cloth which has been separately discussed. He 
uses the serpent as a kind of belt or sash for tightening the skin 
of the tiger He wears.2% But the Lord uses the serpent also as a 
variety of ornaments. It is there up above His matted hair — 
““Ceficatatmél Gtaravam ciuti’.°5 It is there tied round his neck and 
the shoulders as necklace and armlets?6 and on His hands as 
bangles or wristlets and on the head as a crown." Because of 
the gem, the serpent possesses, it is really a necklace of gems — 
“Aram pampu’’,2°8 “Aramavatu nakamé’.28 It is worn as an ear- 
ring.2© Because of the serpent surrounding the Lord thus, Arirar 
speaks of God as the flaming light of the surrounding serpents— 
“Calim arava-c cutar-c coti?.1 suggestive of the description of 
Kankala marti by the Agamas. The poet rhetorically interrogates, 
‘Do you live adorning with (tying round) the serpents?” — ** Ratti 
valvatu nakame’’.2 ‘Kaiti? may mean neutralizing their cruelty or 
poison when this will mean, “Do you live by neutralizing the 
serpents?”. Inthe Bhiksatana form, He is described as coming 
with a serpent held in one of His hands.#8 This is referred to in 
other places also.24# The love-sick maidens become afraid of this 
serpent and beg of Him not to come with it.248 This form of ser- 
pent adornment is looked upon as beauty, ‘Alakay’.6 But the 
Lord in this form is described as deceitful, ‘Patiray’,?"7 probably 
because it is all a show implying something mystical especially 
when He goes a-begging. Not only He is called “Pafiran’’, He is 
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also derided as a ‘‘Patti”®® — a lawless and unbridled person, 
because of His unbridled Love for the soul — “‘Naccaravartta 
patti’? 219 


(e) 

The serpent seems to play an important part in the dance of 
Siva. It is one of the weapons which grew out of the great sacri- 
ficial fire of the Rsis of Daruka vana, for being hurled against Siva. 
Siva caught hold of it and danced. ‘In the hands which dance 
fast, the Lord, holds the drum, the plate of fire and the dark ser- 
pent and dances’ — thus sings our poet.229 The serpent as held in 
one of the hands of Siva is seen in some of the sculptures of the 
Kailasanatha Temple. In Rea’s Plate XXXIV, fig. 1, one of the 
right hands, the third from the front holds a three headed ser- 
pent. So is the fig. 1, Plate CIX, holding the serpent in the right 
hand, the third from the back. In fig. 3, Plate CXVIII, Siva 
dances holding a three-headed serpent in the left hand, the third 
from the back. In Plate LXI, the Bhiksatana marti, in addition to 
his clothes hanging in front has also a serpent round his waist and 
a loin is seen hanging down in the front row. Another three- 
headed serpent is twining round his right hand; the three headed 
serpents are found in abundance in the sculptures of the Kailasa- 
naitha Temple. There is a serpent near the Daksinamarti form in 
Plate LXII. In Plate CIX in the Urdhva Tandava, we find the 


snakes of the waist also moving fast hanging low. So also in fig. 3 
of Plate CXVIII. 


(f) 

The serpent is mentioned in juxtaposition to the mat-lock, 
the crescent moon and the Ganges,2#! There is a suggestion of the 
serpent spreading like a creeper round the mat-lock.222. The har- 
mony which we have been often emphasizing is described by the 
grouping of ‘kura’ lower, ‘konrai’, the moon, the datura flower, the 
damsel of Ganges and the serpent and the poet used the sugges- 
tive word ‘viravukinra’ — commingling.*** In another place, he 
speaks of the serpent, vamvi and moon and the datura flower in 
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the mat-lock.2% The contrast is emphasized between the moon 
and the serpent and their harmony is described as the beauty of 
divinity.225. The Lord makes them sleep together in peace. In 
another place the poet brings about a group of terrible things — 
the serpent, the bones and the ashes and he asks the Lord, ‘What 
is the significance of this???” 


There is one phrase which is not clear in Arirar. He speaks 
of “Aravuri irantavar’’.2°8 No story is known where the Lord begs 
for the serpent’s skin. One wonders whether the correct reading 
may not be “‘Naravuri irntavar”’ as referring to Siva’s feet as Sara- 
béSa’ flaying the skin of Narasimha. 


x 


Dress: 


Goming to the dress which Lord Siva wears, His wearing of 
the tiger’s skin, elephant’s skin and the lion’s skin as heroic feats 
has already been described in another place. Siva, the Absolute 
depending on nothing, is represented as being nude. Therefore, 
He is called as ‘Nakkan’ (Nagna) from the time of Mohenjodaro, 
This is poetically described as wearing the dkaga (space) as His 
clothes. 


Next to this comes the form where He wears the loin cloth 
alone. The history of dresses and clothing of man shows us clear- 
ly that these were not at first intended to hide his nakedness but 
to bring into prominence certain parts of the body. Therefore, 
even the loin cloth-does not go against his naked form. In the 
ceremony of begging prescribed in the Kapiltka vrata, this want of 
clothes heightens the moral seriousness. The great beggar, com- 
ing to beg our souls and our love, has nothing but a loin cloth, 
This kind of idea makes His Absolute dependence on our love, 
glorious and beautiful in the eyes of worshippers. Our poet is, 
therefore, very much captivated by this idea of our Lord having 
nothing but loin cloth, which almost became an emblem of god- 
head. The waist-band{is,a serpent and to this the loin cloth is tied 
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up. ‘His dress is the loin cloth’ — “‘Utatpar kovanattar’’ 239 “Utai 
kévanavan’’®© He is the Lord, rich in this dress of loin cleth — 
“‘Kovana ataiyutai atikal’’.91 He has tied the loin cloth to the ser- 
pent — “‘Paitta pimpu Grttér kovanattotu’’.*82 This serpent coming 
in as a waist-band is very often referred to.283 The poet cails this 
waist-band as a waist-band of very great precious gem — “Ada 
manikkaccu’*** because of the tradition that the serpent possesses 
a ruby on its head. He also says that one end of this band has 


many heads referring to the tradition of the serpent possessing 
many hoods. 


He calls this waist-band “‘Araikkaccai’ :235 “Arai nap’?,228 ‘Kip’ ,27 
“Pan nan’? 288 ‘Pin? or jewel emphasises its beauty. ‘Kaccw is a 
ribbon; ‘Wan’ is a string. ‘Kz? comes from the verb ‘Ki?’ to tear. 
Strip of cloth is torn and used as a waist-band on ceremonial 


Occasions even now. Our poet makes this clear by referring to 
“Tuni var kei? 239 


The verbs used are ‘Artial’?;240 * Acaitial” ;?41 “* Kattutal’’4? 
** Vikkutal’? ;248 “‘Carttutal”’ ;744 ‘“Pynaital’? 246 


‘Arital’ comes from the root ‘ar’, to be full, spreading all 
over, to abide and stay there by making the whole thing beauti- 
ful and ultimately to adorn. ‘4rttal’, therefore, is to make a thing 
adorn and, therefore, to bind a thing as anornament. Therefore, 
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the idea of ornament is suggested by this word “@rttal’. ‘Acaittal’ is 
related to ‘acaital’ which is again related to ‘ayarfal’ and has come 
to mean also to resting in a particular place and, therefore, ‘to be 
lying’. ‘‘Acaittal’’ is, therefore, to make it rest in a place without 
moving out. In this way, it has come to mean being tied up. 
Therefore, there is a suggestion of a rest to the ever-moving ser- 
pent. Itis the stage of involution. The contrast between its 
movement and rest is brought about by the statement “Ur aravam 
araikkacaittan’’ 246 It does not come to rest all at once. It dances 
with its hood before the complete rest and the poet speaks of 
** Araikkatarava’’ 2" ‘the Lord of the serpent which dances in His 
waist’. ‘“‘Kaftuial’’ is to fasten. But there is an underlying sug- 
gestion of making the serpent powerless. ‘ Vikkutal’’24® is the tran- 
sitive form of “Visikutal” and refers to the tightness of the tying, 
thus to make the serpent absolutely at rest and powerless. The 
word ‘‘cattual” is used in the sense of putting on or adorning great 
persons. The Tamil Lexicon traces it to the word ‘carttu’. ‘‘Purai- 
tal” is to adorn. 
XI 

Kovanam: 

“*Kovanam’? is traced to the Sanskrit word ‘Kaupinam’ by the 
Tamil Lexicon. Our poet uses the word very often.49 The word 
“‘kévanam’’ is interpreted as to mean ‘Vasisfa’ as one who is very 
near the ‘Go’ or ‘Kamadénu’. This form ‘“‘Xévanam’’ is found in all 
the Dravidian languages and some are tempted to treat it as 
purely a Dravidian word. This ‘Xovanam’ is pure ja4nam aspect 
of God, wherein the serpent of the Universe lies at rest or invo- 
luted. Therefore, this kKévanam is spoken of as being pure white 
— “Venkévanam’’ 9 While the serpent lies at rest completely 
tied down, the purity of God spreads out as is implied by the 
Ppoet’s reference — “‘Aratviri kovanattotu aravarttu’’ 251 This ‘kivanam’ 
or loin cloth as described as ‘“‘Tunippatum utai’’**2 because it is a 
torn piece of cloth. He calls it in another place as stitched up 
cloth — “Tunna agai,” 758 
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In some places, in addition to the skins and the loin cloth, 
the Lord is said to wear silk — ‘Pattu’ 24 ‘Kocikam’,*® and fine 
cotton cloth — ‘ Tukil’. 256 This is contrasted with ‘Patiw’ here? as 
in Nalatiyér25® In all these places, the poet is probably referring 
to the “‘Ardhanariguara’”’”’ from where the Kévayam refers to the 
Siva’s masculine half, whilst the cotton and silk refer to the Par- 
vati’s feminine form. But it must be mentioned in passing that 
the Agamas in various places speak of the image of Siva dressed 
in silk, skin and cotton, and the sculptures of Kailasanatha Tem- 
ple seem to justify this Agamic reference.* But the difficulty is 
about the reference, to this kévavam which cannot be visible if 
other clothes are used and it is this which make us suggest that 
the references to kévanam in Arirar’s form wherever there are des- 


criptions of the cotton or silk cloth, one to the Ardhanarisvara 
form. 


XII 


Ornaments: 


(a) 
Ear: 


In the image forms of Siva, even in the absence of the Ardha- 
narisvara form, we find some distinction made between the right 
half and the left half especially with reference to the ear-rings 
worn. In the right ear, there is usually the “makara kundala’”’ 
or a “sivtha kundala’”’, whilst in the left ear there is “patra kundala’’ 
or “padma patra” or “‘sankha patra’’ or “‘ratna kundala’’. 


The Tévéram writers usually distinguish between “‘kulai” and 
‘kundalam’ on one ear and ‘téiu’ and ‘curul’ on the other. The 
palmyra leaf is wound round and inserted in the ear-lobe by poor 
women even today. This is the ‘tétu’ or ‘uru’. Golden orna- 
ments sometimes studded with precious stones are made in this 
form. Poor women who cannot afford to possess rubies, usually 
colour the palmyra leaf, by dying with either red or green before 
wearing it. The ‘kulai’ is in the form of a ring, perhaps a hollow 


254. 7: 5: 10. 
255. 7: 84: 4. 
256. 7: 5: 10. 
257. 7: 5: 10. 
258. V. 264. 
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ring worn in the ear-lobe, as hanging down. This is made of 
gold or conch. Sometimes this is made in the form of ‘makara’ 
or ‘nakra’ or crocodile. 


Arirar often speaks of the ‘kulai’ adorning the ear of the Lord. 
It is the shining ear-ring—“‘Vilankum kulai’’.®° Sometimes he 
speaks of ‘kulav’ alone without any qualification—‘‘Kulai-k katu’? 7% 
“Kulaikol katu’’,?® “Kulai viravu vati katu’’.**8 We differentiates 
between the ear-ring made of gold and that made of conch. It 
is only in one place he refers to this golden ring of the ear~— 
“Kiatilar kanaka-k kulaiyan’’28* In another place he speaks of the 
sturdy and long ring of the ear—“ Tinivar kujai’’3® and this may 
refer to the weighty gold. The shining ear-ring above referred to 
—Vilankum kulai?’—may also imply that the ear-ring is of gold. 
In other places, he speaks of the “‘canku kulai’’26°—the ear-ring of 
conch,28? also “‘Caska-k kulai’’288 and ‘‘Canka ven kulai’’.2®° In other 
places, he speaks of the white ear-ring made of conch—“ Ven 
kulai”2? and this interpretation is justified by our poet’s reference 
“Canka venkulai2°2" The qualification of white is used with refe- 
rence to the ear-ring of conch. In one place the poet speaks of 
“Cantar ven kulai?’,2” where ‘cantu’ may mean the joint, where the 
two ends meet or it may mean beautiful. He also refers to the 
** Makara-k kulai”’, the ear-ring in the form of a makara; ‘the low 
hanging makara-k kulai’—‘‘Tal makarak-kulai” 2” He speaks of 
this kulai as kundalam.24 In one place, he speaks of “‘Kundalam 
kulai tikal katu’2” and hence it may be said that kugdalam is 


260. 7: 4: 8; 7: 26: 3; 7: 28: 8. 
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different from kulai. In one place, the poet speaks of the Lord 
having the serpent as an ear-ring.276 


These ear ornaments hang down from a very big ear-lobe— 
**Vati katu’’.27?7 Even now we find some people wearing these, so 
as to touch almost their shoulders. The poet, therefore, speaks 
of the ear-rings dashing against each other whilst the Lord dances 
—“Kulai valar katukal mota nintu kupippate’? 278 


The poet speaks of the ‘totu???® as adorning the ear of the 
Lord and also “Vellai-c curul’’.22°° He mentions both the “Ven 
kulai”? and “Curul ven tétu’? as adorning His ears.284 How these 
are worn is made clear in another verse where the poet speaks of 
the Lord wearing ‘tofu’ in one ear and the ‘kulai’ in the other,%8? 
which evidently means that the ‘itv’ is worn on the left or Sakii’s 
half and the ‘kulai’ on the right or Siva’s half. It is because of 


this we have interpreted this to refer the Ardhanarisvara form when 
describing that form. 


(b) 


Feet: 


In the feet of the Lord are found ornaments but our poet 
specifically mentions the “Kalal’”. It is found midway between 
the foot and the knee-cap, perhaps a little higher-up. It is an 
ornament worn by warriors as the sign of their heroism and valour, 
their greatness being sometimes inscribed on this ring-like orna- 
ment. This has a hanging clasp. Itis usually worn on theright 
leg. Unfortunately, it has not been noticed clearly by Rea and 
therefore, we do not get it sketched in his pictures. However, in 
the photographic plate of Yogadaksinamirti found in the Kailasa- 
natha Temple appearing as plate LV, fig. 2, this ornament can be 
easily identified in the middle of the knee muscle with its hanging 
clasp. If this is compared with the Plate LXXII, fig. 1, LXIV, 


276, 7: 40: 8 
277, 7: 89: 1 
278, 7: 43: 6. 
279. 7: 56: 4. 
280. 7: 88: 2 
281. 7: 42: 5 
282. 7: 87: 1 
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fig. | and LX XIX? our interpretation will be correct — “‘Xdlar 
kalalaro’’ 284 


In the Ardhanarigvara form, on the right leg appears this 
heroic ring and on the left appears the feminine ornament, the 
anklet of the ‘“Cilampu”? which we have already discussed when 


send 


we were describing the Ardhanarisvara form.*8% 


(c) 
Catat: 

Siva is said to possess matted hair or catai. It is said to be 
redin colour. It flashes like lightning when the Lord dances, up 
above his body of golden hue. Our poet speaks of it thus — 
“ Minndar cefcatai”? above his ““Ponndr méni’’.286 It is very curious 
that his friend and contemporary Céraman Perumal Nayanar, 
starts his ‘“Antati’ with a referencc to the golden hue and the light- 
ning like matted hair — “Ponvannam evvanynam aveannam meni 
purintilankum minoannam evvaynam avvangam vilcatat’’ 28? The ancient 
man standing entranced by the beautiful rising sun colouring the 
spreading clouds with golden hue spoke of the Lord dancing on 
the horizon or on the infinite space with his body of gold and the 
dancing matted hair of red colour of the dawn, The sun-set 
reveals the same poetic glory which can be easily spoken of as 
the dance of sun-set — “Antinatam”. The matted hair is cool, 
because of that Ganges there, and, therefore, our poet speaks as 
cool matted hair — “‘Kulir catai?’,?88 “Katalitu catai”’ 289 


The matted hair is described in various forms as already des- 
cribed in our images: “Jatabhara’’, *< Fatabandha’”’, *Fatamandala’’, 
“Fatamakuta’’. When the Lord dances, the matted hair also dances 
and spreads out, in eight parts representing the eight points of 
the compass. Our poet is enamoured of the posture of the rare 
dance when the eight tufts of Siva’s matted hair whirl around.2 
In another place the poet expresses his experience of divine bliss 
by referring to the Lord of sugar-cane. The leaf-blades of this 


283. Hindu Iconography. 


284. 7: 33: 5. 
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plant are spoken as “‘catai””. Here is an occasion for punning and 
the poet loses no opportunity. Of punning on this word which 
means both the blade of the sugar-cane and the matted hair and 
speaks of the “‘catai”’ of a sugar-cane of the Lord branching off 
*“Kotaram payil catai utai-k karumpu’’.2® In some form of the ‘jafa’, 
the front portion appears to be tied up whilst the back portion 


seems to be spreading out. Probably, it is this that our poet refers 
to as “Pin catai’” 292 


‘Pifitakar’ isa name of the Lord very popular among the 
Téva@ram writers and Arirar also is fond of this word.2% The 
Tamil Lexicon traces this word to the Sanskrit root, ‘Pifij’ to des- 
troy. But, unfortunately, this word ‘Pivifaka’ with this meaning 
is not found in Sanskrit dictionaries. The tradition among the 
Tamil scholars is to interpret this word as referring to the Lord 
Siva, because the particular way of dressing His hair. The Pin- 
kala Nikantu speaks of ‘Piftiakam’ as a kind of dressing the lady’s 
tresses of hair and the Tamil Lexicon traces this word to the Sans- 
krit word “‘Pififiakam” which means only the tail of the peacock. 
Nor is this Tamil usage known to Sanskrit dictionaries. There 
has been a tendency from the days of Cilappatikaram to the days 
of Tévaram to palatalize the dental-nasals. Appar writes “‘Ceyi- 
ninra”, “Ceynnitra”, etc. Even ‘ga’ which probably was lingual 
nasal underwent this change and Cileppatikdram uses the form 
‘Annav’ for “Aunai’.*4 These forms may suggest that the original 
form of ‘Pitiakam’ is ‘Piznkam’ and, therefore, the old traditional 
meaning given by the Tamil Scholars may be after all correct. 


There is another term ‘“‘Kularcatai’”’ used by our poet.2% *Kylal’ 
is the tresses of the ladies’ hair and, therefore, we can trace this 
phrase to the Ardhandrigvara where the matted hair is on the right 
side and the ladies’ tresses of hair on the left. 


XIII 
Utukkai: 


In a few forms Siva is found to hold the ‘Damaruka’ or ‘Utuk- 
kai’ especially in the form of Nataraja at Cidambaram, in the right 


291. 7: 62: 10. 
292. 7: 81: 9, 
293.' 7; 38: 7; 7: 48; 10; 7: 81: 9. 
294. 7: 9: 24, 
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back arm. whilst the burning faggot is held on the back left arm. 
In plate XL, fig. 2 and plate CXVITI, fig. 3 (Rea), the hindmost 
right hand near the crown seems to hold this drum or ‘utukkai’. 
In one of the right hands, right of the hand holding the drum, 
there is a serpent. Ariirar seems to be describing this form of the 
very great swift action “‘Katuttdtum karatalattil damarukamum eriya- 
kalum kariya pampum pitittati’’ 296 
X1V 

Fire: 

The fice was also sent against Siva from the Sacrifice of the 
Rsis ‘of Darukavana. It was held in theleft back hand of the Lord 
of Dance. Not only in the fire ordeal but also during the worship, 
the fire is held in the hand to prove one’s purity. Even today 
worshippers of Mari carry a mud vessel of fire in their hands. 
God Siva is holding the plate of fire—“‘Eri akal’”.?°" 


Artirar mentions the fire in Siva’s hands in 12 places. In the 
Kailasanatha temple sculptures, Plates LI, fig. 1, LXII and CIX, 
fig. 1, Rea, reveal this fire in the form of torch almost like the 
Grecian torch. In Plate LI, the torch is bent downwards. The 
confusion of ‘Malu’ with the fire has already been explained. That 
the fire is mentioned along with ‘Malu’ has also been noted.?8 
The fire is called ‘aval? ,2% ‘eri? ,30° ‘Talal’ 3 and ‘77’.89 He holds 
the fire in His hand—‘Kaipil analutaiyar”’ 3° ‘Anal cér katyinay”? 9% 
“Anal cér kaiyay’?,908 “Vittilanku eripar kaiyanan,”’6 It is held 
with His palm or ‘a#kai?—“‘Ankaiyin nal ataléntum avan’’ 3° “Krt 
anri ankai-k kon tillaiys empirdnukké?,>°® ‘‘Talal ankaiyinan’”? 308 
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*Ankai-t tiyukappar.’© The palm is kept upwards and the fire 
is in it—“‘Kaimicai-k kar eri’’.341 The same idea is conveyed by 
the verb “‘éntu’?—to hold—“Aval énttm avan’’3!2 and ‘énti’? 344 In 
other places the Lord is said to be possessed of the fire—a symbol 
of His divinity—“Eriyum..... utaiyan,”314 and the poet asks, ‘Is 
there nothing else for the palm except this fire?’ —‘‘Eri anzi an- 
kaikku omrillaiyo?”315 The fire is said to reach or to be attached 
to the hand signifying physical contact‘‘... Amal cér kaiyinay.’?978 


The fire glistens—‘ Vittilanku eri?’.3!7 It is an ever increasing 
fire on the palm—‘‘Kai micai-k kar eri?’318 ‘You carry the fire 
that is never put out and dance at night on the cremation ground’ 
—“‘Aviya anal @nti-k kankur purankatiati’.*© ‘The golden heroic 
anklet resounds; the serpent dances; the Lord adorns Himself with 
the crescent and the Ganges, and holds up the fire; He changes 
His modes or postures and dances’—“‘Araiyum painkalal arppa ara- 
vata attaléntippizaiyum kankaiyum citi-p peyarntatum perumanar’’ °° 
The never to be put out fire—‘‘Aviya anal’! and the ever increas- 
ing fire—‘‘Kur eri”’8*2 reminds us of the description of ‘Bhujanga 
lalita’ dance as described in Mayamata when by quick changes in 


the position of the legs, the fire in the hand of the Lord of dance 
is blown into blaze. 


The Great Lord of dance, Nataraja of Cidambaram is also 
mentioned by Ariirar as holding the ‘eri akal’’, the plate of fire. 
“In the quick dancing hands, He holds the Damarukam or the short 
drum, the fire plate and the black serpent and He dances in Cir- 
rampalam. We have him to save us from Yama.3%2 But according 
to this description we see the Damarukam, the fire plate and 
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the black serpent only in the hands of Nataraja at Périr near 
Coimbatore. Perhaps our poet Ararar was very much absorbed 
in the Nataraja form at Pérur when he visited that place and had 
the same vision at Cidambaram so much so’ he had sung that the 
Nataraja of Cidambaram was having these things. 


The fire is mentioned in connection with the following forms 
if at all any form could have been thought of by the poet — the 
Gajari,3?4 Ardhandri,?3 Sankaranarayana,?*® Nita mirti?’ of both 
the Tillai Ananda Tandava and Samhdra Tandava of midnight,58 
Gan gadhara,®® Lingédbhava®™ and Kapali.3 


XV 
Ash: 
(a) 


Siva is described as having besmeared the sacred ashes all 
over the body — “‘Potiyar méniyané.*82 ‘This ash is white — “Ven 
niru pici’ 983 The ash is the dust of the cremation ground and 
the Lord looks upon it as an adornment — ““Cutalai-p poti anintu’? S34 


The Pintaranka dance is so called because of the whiteness of 
the ash on which Siva dances. When He thus dances, the white 
dust or the ash of the burning ghat rises up and covers all His 
body. Ararar refers to this with the help of the word — ‘Etu — 
“ Nirgrun tiruméni??.88 The whole body becomes full of this ash 
and the fullness is referred to with the verb ‘dr’ — Nizarméni’’;58¢ 
**Potiyar méni’.337 The body gets attached to this dust and the 
Lord receives this as though it were very precious — “‘Poft-k kol 
méni?? 388 The dance on the ash amounts to a diving into the dust 
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or a sacred bath in the holy ash. The ideas of dance and bath 
are suggested by the verb ‘dtw’ and Arirar speaks of ‘‘Patipadi’’;35* 
“Potiyatu meniyan’’ 34° The verb ‘Piicu? — to besmear — is also used 
to suggest the sacred ash which is used by Siva even as others use 
sandal paste. The poet asks in one place, “Niramri-c cantamarru 
illaiys’?341 — ‘Is there no other paste but sacred ash for you?’. In 
other places, he speaks of the Lord besmearing the ash as ‘Cantam’ 
or ornamental scented paste — ‘Cantamaka venniru pici’?.34 The 
poet uses the phrase ‘‘Paricantam’’343 with reference to this sacred 
ash as the beloved paste of the Lord. Or, it may be, a Tamilian 
form of the phrase ‘pariccantam’ or Royal insignia in which case, 
it will mean that the sacred ash is'symbolical of divinity. The 
idea of beauty or adornment is suggested by another verb “Ani” 
which Arirar very often uses with reference to this sacred ash.%¢ 
There is another'verb used by the poet ‘Cannitta’.34 The Tamil 
Lexicon gives the meaning of this verb as besmearing. The verb 
in the phrase “Amattar cannippanai’’346 has the meaning of living 
in a place as abode. There is a word ‘canay’ for which the mean- 
ing given in Tamil Lexicon is ‘to be inflamed with passion or lust’. 
If ‘Caymitia® can be taken as the original form coming from the 
verb whose corruption is ‘Candy’ one can interpret it as that which 
is loved or liked most. This meaning will be applicable to both 
the places in which the root ‘Cay’ is appearing in Tévaram. 


With reference to this adornment with sacred ashes, there is 
what has been referred to as the ‘Basma snana’ or **Potipatal’” 
when the whole body gets besmeared with ashes. Our poet refers 
to this as “Mulu niru mey pitcal;347 “*Potittan kontu mey murrum 
piicutal;48 “Meyyelam potikkontu piicutal’?;34° **Meyyai murra-p poti 
picutal” 335° “Mulu nizani méniyan’? 381 
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The sacred ash is worn as three horizontal lines or *Tripundra’ 
in various parts of the body and it is very prominent and striking 
in the forehead and our poet refers to this also when he describes 
the Lord as ““Niru tatkiya tiru nutalan’’ ,3®2 ‘the Lord of the beauti- 
ful forehead, which bears the sacred ash’. The poet refers to the 
sacred ash specifically besmeared on His chest along with the 
Mother — ‘“‘Tusiyitai nanmatavalotu mirpil potiyunivar’.>3 The 
significance of mentioning the Mother will be explained later. 


We have already referred to the sacred ash being considered 
as a precious toilet paste. It is as soft as a dust ‘pofi’. It is more 
ninute, and subtle than the dust—‘‘Nun pott’3*4 The word “Nira”? 
also suggests the softness of the ash. It is completely powdered 
and is as valuable as the cuzvam or scented powder in the prepara- 
tion of which the women of ancient Tamil land spent all their 
time, energy, money and artistic talent: cura venniru’’;>5 “Cunna 
nitu’’356 Tt is white — “Ven poti’;35? “Vellai nun poti’’;3 “Ven- 
niru?? 369 “ Vellat niru’?.369 It is white like milk, “Pal vewniru??.36 
There is no admixture of any other colour. It is of pure white 
colour, ‘TH vanna niru’’.382 It is beautiful ash — ‘Kola niry’?;363 
“‘Vativdrnia niru’’.36¢ It may be that in these two references the 
beauty may refer to the beauty of the ‘Tripurdra’, the three lines 
of ash One of the love-sick maidens is so very much enchanted 
with it that to her the sacread ash on Siva’s form appears like 
pearls—“Niru nun tiru méni nittilam’? 38% 


(6) 


The Absolute as the unapproachable purity becomes of any 
Significance to humanity only when it embraces Grace or love 
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which alone can save us. This is visualized as Siva’s embrace of 
the Mother. They are not two separate entities but a united 
whole, where one becomes the other. In poetic language this is 
expressed as an embrace of the loving pair where the characteri- 
stic feature of the one becomes the characteristic feature of the 
other. The honey from the lotus is taken up to the honey-comb 
on the sandal wood tree and there is a union effected, a union of 
sandal flavour and the sweetness of the lotus honey.3 When the 
rain from the cloud falls on a red soil, a union is effected; the 
water takes the colour of the red soil and the red soil becomes 
liquified taking the characteristic feature of the rain water.36? Thus 
the poets of the Gankam age spoke of the significance of the union 
of the lovers. Our poet Ararar speaks of the Lord’s embrace of 
the Mother in a similar vein. There are the strong shoulders of 
the Lord shining as though they will wrestle and become victor- 
iousin all such tournaments of wrestling. But there is no wrest- 
ling going on. Instead, we have the loving embrace of the Lord. 
He embraces Uma, the lady of the great mountain. The Lord’s 
chest is full of the sacred ash and in that embrace all the ashes 
are imprinted on the Mother’s breasts, and it is probably this that 
Campantar speaks of ‘‘Paravanamavatu nitu — ‘The sacred ash is 
the form of the great Mother’.388 The Mother’s breasts embrace 
in turn the chest of the Lord and their impression is eternally there 
to be praised by the worshippers. Siva takes the imprint of love 
and the Mother takes imprint of the pure Absolute. Our poet 
sings of this in one of his beautiful hymns: ‘‘Marrikal tin puyamum 
marpitar nitu tutat mamalai mankai Umai cér cuvatum pukala’’.3°° This 
reminds us of Manikkavacakar’s ‘‘Tutikol néritaiyal curikulal mata- 
ntai bunaimulai-k kapkal toycuvatu potikol vantalalil pullipl irantu pon- 
koli tankum marpinané’’ 37 


(c) 
In addition to the words ‘Poti’, ‘Niru’, our poet at least in 


one place uses the Sanskrit word ‘Buti’? otherwise called ‘Vi- 
bhatt’. The sacred ash is the wealth of the Saivites (Bhiii) The 


366. Nartinai, V. 1. 

367. Kururtokai, V. 40. 

368, 2; 66: 8, 

369. 7: 84: 4. 

370. Tirsvacakam: Arufpattu, V. 5. 
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Lord carries this ‘BAati’’ in a small bag— ‘‘Bhati-p pai’? Because 
of this the ash is called ‘‘Tirw néru’’ or the ‘sacred ash’. It is 
precious to the Saivites and our Poet uses this terminology of 
orthodoxy—“ Tiraniz ran’? 372 


(d) 


We have already seen that the poet refers to it as “‘Pot?”. It 
is the “‘Cufalai-p pott”? or ‘the dust of the burning ghat’,3”3 and, 
therefore, it is a hot dust, ‘‘Cuéu poti”,3" or “‘Cutuoar popi’?375 
“Cutalai=p pati’’,2?8 “Cutta vennitu” 37? It is the ash of the bodies 
burnt to dust, ‘‘ Venta ven poti” ,3”8 “ Ventar ven poti?’;3” “ Ventaniru’? 38° 
Thus this ash refers to the final stage of the involution where the 
Absolute stands pure and unadulterated when nothing but the 
Absolute exists. Thus it becomes the emblem or ‘Parise caéntam’”’ 
of the gold-head. It is an emblem of purity and unselfishness and 
of the great sacrifice. It also stands as a symbol of the evanascence 
of the whole world where everything is reduced to ashes. The 
whole universe becomes but a handful of white ashes, ‘‘Pifitta 
venniru.’’881 It is this significance that Arirar refers to when he 
speaks of the Lord besmearing himself with the sacred ash with 
an import—‘‘Kurippaki nitu kontanivaré’’.58 And it is this import 
which he wants the Lord to make clear—‘‘Potiztan kontu mey 
murtum pucizrenné?’’.383 Again he says that his besmearing of the 
pure white ashes has got a significance—‘‘Maruvilata vennitu fitcu- 
tal matnum onrutaitté?.984 The greatness of this ash and all its 
implications have been sung in a specific hymn by Jidndsambadar 
which is reputed to have cured his Pandya contemporary of the 
incurable fever, a hymn which is considered to be very sacred by 
the Saivites. 


371, 7: 57: 10. 
372. 7: 82: 7. 
373. 7: 53: 6. 
374. 7: 33: 1; 7: 83: 5. 
375. 7: 80: 2. 
376. 7: 53: 6 
377. 7: 18: 2. 
378. 7: 70: 5 
379. 7: 24: 7 
380. 7: 57: 3 
381, 7: 14: 6 
382. 7: 33: 3 
383. 7: 4: 2 
384. 7: 76: 2. 
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(e) 


The poet as usual indulges in colour contrast—the contrast 
between the red form of Him and His white paste of the sacred 
ash, ‘“‘Cempon méni vennizanivan,;385 ‘“Ceyyanai veliya tiru nizrirrika- 
lum méniyan’’ 286 His form is red like the ‘kunri’ (the red seed of 
the creeper called the crab’s eye) and on that the Lord besmears 
the white sacred ash, ‘‘Kunzi polvator urucaré kurippakinitu kon tani- 
vard’’.88t The same idea of colour contrast is amplified and made 


poetic in relation to the various ornaments of different colours 
which the Lord wears.388 


In some places instead of colour contrast, he emphasizes the 
beauty of the uniformity of colour. He groups together the white 
ash, the white teeth of the skull and the white crescent of the 
moon.58 Jn another place he groups together the Védas which 
stand for crystal clear knowledge, the white ash and the white 
loin cloth all standing for purity, knowledge and dharma.2®% Ina 
third place he groups together the white bull that He rides and 
the sacred ash to be contrasted with the black neck.3% He also 
groups the white ash with the white bull-flag and the white loin 
cloth.36 


“Naru” has the significance of the ash coated on the burning 
embers and this suggests the poetic description of the Lord by 
Avirar—“Cempoudr ti vannar tii vanna nirrar’3°8—‘He is of the 
colour of the fire in which melts the gold and He is full of ashes’. 
There is another poetic conceit. The form of fire of the Lord is 
hidden behind the sacred ashes. It looks as though He is putting 
on this ash to submerge the fire but the fire of poison is emitted 
by the serpent which He wears. This is brought about by a con- 
trast of the activity of Siva and the activity of the serpent or 
Maya—‘‘Nirani méniyan neruppumil aravinan”? 3% 


385. 7: 68: 1 
386. 7: 57: Il 
387. 7: 33: 3. 
388. 7: 2: 8B. 
389. 7: 49: 9, 
390. 7: 49: 7. 
391. 7: 7: 2. 
392. 7: 7: 3. 
393. 7: 17: 5 
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VOLUME Ill 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
OR 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARURARS’ MYSTICISM 
AS GATHERED FROM 
A DETAILED STUDY OF HIS HYMNS 


GENERAL 
INTRODUCTION 


I 


Elsewhere, the life of drérar had been studied, Cékkilar’s 
version, which is based upon tradition jand internal evidence of 
the verses of Ararar, had been our basis. But there, though re- 
ference had been made to the mystic experiences of dArarar, the 
emphasis was mainly on the objective life. What is much more 
important and interesting to a student of poetry, religion and 
philosophy is the inner life of the poet, the development of his 
mind, unfolding and blossoming of his mysticism. The hymns 
sung by him are the expressions of the inner experience, 


i 


It is advisable to study the Aymns in groups; for itis not easy 
for our mind to take all the Aymns in own sweep, though at the 
end we must attempt at getting a complete and unified picture of 
all the Aymns as an organic whole revealing the march of our 
poets life. The hymns may, therefore, be grouped chronologically 
according to the various pilgrimages of the poet. Here the scheme 
of the arrangement of the hymns may be studied with the help of 
Cékkilar. 


Ill 


The seventh Tirumurai, which consists of drarar’s hymns has 
been arranged ‘Panuar’ — according to the Pans or Melody types, 


1. Vol. . 
T. 71 
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The first twelve Aymns are in ‘Intalam Pan’; the next four are in 
*Takkaragam’; the fourteen that follow are in ‘Nattaragam’; the 
next seven are in ‘Kolli?; the nine hymns that succeed are in ‘Kollik- 
Kauvanam’; the seven hymns that follow are in ‘Palampafcuram’; 
the next seventeen are in ‘Takkéci’; the next five are in ‘Kantéram’; 
the next one is in ‘Piyantaik kantaram’; tne next one is in ‘Kantara 
Paiicamam’; the five hymns that succeed are in ‘Nattapatai’; the three 
that come next are in ‘Puranirmai: the next four are in ‘Cikdma- 
ram’; the next four are in ‘Kuriaci’, with the one following them 
in ‘Kaucikam’ and another after it in ‘Centuritt? and the last five in 
‘Paficamam’. In all, there are seventeen Pans. The Tiruppanantal 
edition and a few other editions separate ‘the Tirucculiyal’ hymn* 
from the Nagtapdtai one and give it under Nattaragam,, a tune 
which comes as the third in the above order. 


The ‘Pan’ is the ragam, but the same régams may be sung on 
various ‘talas’ or time scales. If these different time scales are 
taken into consideration, the hymns sung in the same rdgam may 
have various musical forms or ‘Kattalais’ and the Tirumurai Kanta 
Puranan? distinguishes a few varieties in each of these pans or 
ragas as may be seen from the following table: 


1. Intalam 5 9. Nattapétai 2 
2. Takkaragam 2 10. Puranirmai 2 
3. Nattarégam 2 11. Kamaram 1 
4. Koll 2 12. Kurizici 2 
5. Palampaficuram 2 13. Centuprutti 1 
6. Takkéci 6 14, Kaucikam 22 
7. Kantéram 2 15. Paficamam 1 
8. Kantarapaticamam 2 


Tt will be seen that Kollikkauvaxam is omitted in the above 
list. Probably it is included under Kolli. Piyantaikkintavam also 
is omitted, whereas in enumerating the kattalais for Arduar’s 
hymns, this Puréiam speaks of ‘Kantaramikiya piyantaiyam kattalai’.* 
Therefore, the Piyantaikkantaram should be included under 
Kantaram. But in the statement in the Purayiam, ‘ Takkécip 


2. 7: 82, 
3. SS. 40-43, 
4. §. 37, 
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Péricai_yarakki attl kantaram pirittu irantam’;> how Kantaram becomes 
an integral part of Takkéci is not clear. Lastly, there is only one 
hymn in Kaucikam while the Purdyam gives two kattalais for it. 
Perhaps there is a mistake made by the copyist. if this assump- 
tion is correct, we may amend the poem so as to give two to Pa%- 
camam and one of Kaucikam. We must leave to the future research 
scholars in Tamil music, the elucidation of these forms of Ragas 


and Kattalais. 
IV 


But Céekkilaér does not consider that this scheme represents 
the chronological order of <Arirar’s hymns and he is right in his 
conclusion. No musician is going to follow this method of singing 
in one tune in a particular period of his life and in other tunes 
in the succeeding periods of his life. Cékkilér has to weave outa 
chronological order. He is guided by the traditional story of the 
life of Aridrar. The hymns relating to the Céra country have to 
come at the very end of Ararar’s life. The references to Cahili 
and the loss of his eye-sight have to come only after drarar’s 
marriage with Cankili. So also the reference to Paravat can occur 
only after his marriage with this lady. For the same reason, the 
reference to Eyarkép and to Cinkati and Vurappakat should occur 
according to the tradition after his marriage with Paravai. 


Vv 


The second consideration which weighs with Cékkilar in 
arranging the Aymas chronologically is that of geography. Cekkilar, 
the Céla minister, had ample knowledge of the roads and com- 
munications of the Tamil country and he makes Arirar follow the 
Royal roads of Tamilakam. In some places there are certain 
deviations. The hymns themselves contain evidence for these. On 
his way to Muthukunram, Ariirar forgets Kitalaiyadrrir® and he is 
reminded of it as we had already seen. In the Tiruppurampayam 
hymn,’ Ariirar mentions that he came from Araimérfali to stay at 


Innampar.® 


5 S& 41. 
6 7: 85. 
7. 7: 35, 
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In Arirar’s poems, there are more than one Aymn to certain 
temples. On the basis of the traditional story of Ararar, Cékkilar 
takes some of them to have been sung on an earlier occasion and 
some on a later occasion. From Tiruvenneinallir, Arirar proceeds 
worshipping at certain temples and reaches Tiruvarar where he 
marries Paravai and sings his Tiruttontattokai. This may be taken 
as his first pilgrimage. Tiruvdrir becomes his place of residence 
from this time. 


The second pilgrimage is to Kuntaiyar, Kolili, Méitipattankutz 
and Valivalam and the third is to Tiruppukalér and Tiriuppanaiyir. 
These are not long pilgrimages. Arirar seems to have been going 
to some of the temples in and around Tiruvarar. 


The fourth pilgrimage is a long one. Therein he goes through 
the Cola country and the Kesku country to return through the 
CGéla country and the Natu Natu to Tiruvarir. 


The fifth pilgrimage results in his marriage with Cankili and 
loss and regain of eyesight. He goes through the Cola country, 
Natundtu, Tontainatu up to Tirukkalatti from where Cékkilar says 
Ariirar sang his hymns on Tirupparuppatam and Tirukkétaram. Our 
saint goes to Tiruvérriyiir and marries Cankili. He leaves Tiruvor- 
ripir and Cankili, and loses his eyesight on his way back to Tiru- 
varir. Here, he goes through Kafcipuram which he had already 
visited. 


After coming to Tirusargr, he goes on his sixth pilgrimage to 
meet Eyarkon to worship with him at Tiruppunkér and then to 
Tirunakaikkaronam. When he returns to Tiruvériir, he meets Céra- 
man Perumal] and goes along with him on a pilgrimage, the seventh 
one, to the Pandya and Céra countries. Whilst worshipping at 
Ramésvayam in the Pandya country, Arirar sings the hymn on Tiruk- 
kéticcuram in Ceylon just on the opposite shore in Manrar. He 
returns from Tiruvaiicaikkalam to Tiruvarar and again goes on his 
final pilgrimage, the eighth one, to Tiruvaficaikkalam through 
Tiruppukkoliytr. 


VI 


It may be noted that Cekkilar does not take our Ardrar out- 
side the Tamil country but makes him sing his hymns on Ciparp- 
patam and Tirukkét@ram from Kalatti and the hymn on Tirukké- 
ticcuram from Ramésvaram. It is not clear why Cekkilar comes 
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to this conclusion. Probably he feels cither the country was in a 
troubled condition or that Ardrar’s life was too short to allow this 
long pilgrimage. Possibly he feels; if our Saint has visited Tiruk- 
kétdram he could have sung his Aymns on other northern temples. 
In the Tirukkétaram hymn, Arirar refers to Kurukkéitiram and 
Gédavari along with Kumari and Ciparppatam.® He simply says 
in that hymn that we should mention the sacred name of Yirukké- 
ta@ram. But in the sixth verse, he refers to Bhkaktas bathing hap- 
pily in the sacred waters of Kurukkéttiram and Godavari. In the 
seventh verse Ararar, our poet, speaks of the singing of the Tamil 
verses at Tirukkétaram. That means there must have been a 
number of pilgrims going to North from the Tamil country. Ifina 
few cases we can assume that Ararar sang the hymn without going 
to the place mentioned therein, it is difficult to establish that he 
went and sang the other Aymns in all the respective temples of 
the south. Pilgrims have been going from the northernmost limit 
of India to its southernmost limit and from its southernmost limit 
to the northernmost limit from the times of the Cankam poetry. If 
Tirumankoi Alvar could have gone to BadarikaSramam there is no 
reason why Ararar in the same Pallava age could not have gone 
to Tirukkétaram. 


Whatever might be said to the pilgrimage to Tirukkétaram, 
there is no reason why he could not have visited Ciparppatam per- 
sonally. The description of Ciparppatam, for there is nothing else 
but the description in that hymn, makes us feel that he is describ- 
ing his own experience of the elephants, the deer, the boars, the 
peacocks and the parrots which he met whilst going up through 
that hazardous route to that mountain. 


The same may be said of his Aymn on Tirukkéticcurram in 
Ceylon. From the Ramnad district, one can easily sail to Mappar 
from where one can easily go to this temple. (The boat leaves 
Danuskoti now to reach Marnar). There are other places in the 
Ramnad district from where one can reach Ceylon by a shorter 
route. Perhaps, Cékkilar, who ought to have known this, does 
not feel certain that a Brahmin like Ararar or Campantar could 
have crossed the seas setting at naught the rules against the sea 
voyage. It is very difficult to reject the description of Palaci on 
whose bank this temple stood, the description of the ships standing 


9. 7: 78: 6. 
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at the harbour of Matattam and of the gardens round the temple 
as hearsay. The Ceylon prince Maaparanay was a great friend 
of Narasimhavarma Pallava and he fought against Pulakésin. 
Narasimhavarman sent a fleet to help Mavaparana» to regain the 
Ceylonese throne. He returned to the Pallava country. Again 
probably during the reign of Rajasimha another fleet was sent and 
he became firmly established as the king of Ceylon. In an age 
of such intimate relationship between Ceylon and the Pallava 
kingdom where Ardrar was born, one can easily believe his going 
to worship at Tirukkéticcuram. No rule or regulation can stand 
against holy desires for worshipping at Siva’s temples. We know 
of Sivacdryas going to distant eastern islands. 


Whether we agree with Cékkilar or not about Ararar not 
personally visiting Tirukkétdram or Tirukkéticcuram, we cannot 
quarrel with the place which he had given to these Aymns in the 
chronological arrangement of Ararar’s hymns. 


VII 


Cékkilar has taken all the available materials including the 
tradition, for arriving at the chronological arrangement of the 
hymas. To a certain extent the internal evidence itself justifies 
this arrangement. But it must be stated that if the traditioa is 
not accepted, the whole arrangement has to be given up. As 
already been remarked, except for a few points, there is nothing 
improbable in the traditional story. Therefore, there is no other 
way but to accept this chronological order and trace as far as 
possible the development of his poetry and philosophy. 


But our examinations of the kymns which follow suggests that 
at least in a few cases a different arrangement is called for. The 
temples of Konku Natu perhaps were visited only along with the 
Céra, The visit to Malapati, Paccilacciramam, Anaikka, Paiwnili, etc., 
also must have taken at about this time. Our study, as will be 
mentioned later on, also justifies certain other alterations. 


PART I 
TO ARUOR 
Introduction 


I 


Coming to arrange the hymns conveniently, the first group of 
hymns may be taken as consisting of all the hymns which our poet 
had sung before he started on a pilgrimage from Tiruvarar — 1.e., 
from ‘Pitta pirai cati? hymn to the “*Tiruttontattokat’ hymn. 


II 


These hymns express the first flush of the mystic experience, 
giving expression to the sudden joy of the vision of God so diffe- 
rent from what he had known till then, to a realization that he 
would be no longer born and to the feeling of sudden contrast 
which sometimes drives the poet to condemn himself. In every 
one of these Aymns he is referring to specific mystic experiences; 
“Having become His slave, shall I deny Him??? (H. 1); ‘‘O Lord! 
Bless me with the path of sacrifice and penance (not necessarily 
rennunciation)” (H. 13); ‘Will I slight Him even for a while?’ 
(H. 38); “O, Mind! Take refuge in His feet’? (H. 64); “I saw the 
Lord at Kalumatam” (H. 58); ‘Will the Lord accept me as His 
servant?’ (H. 73); ‘I am the servant of the servants of the Lord”’ 
(H. 39). Thus are expressed various struggling emotions stirred 
up by the new experience. 


Hil 


The poet in these verses describes Nature — the river Penndr 
from its southern bank to the northern bank and the beautiful 
city of Kalumalam. He always thinks of the floods rushing with 
flowers, fruits, sandal, bamboo, ivory, peacock-feathers and pre- 
cious gems, These are but the beginnings of his Nature Poetry, 
the Nature wherein he sees the reficction of His Lord. 


IV 


Our poet’s love of purénic stories is also revealed in these 
hymns, stories which have a mystic significance. Perhaps this is 
one way of our poet speaking to the common man. Salvation is 
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for all; to bring about this, God has become enshrined Himself 
in the Temples and our poet has come to serve the Lord in this 
sphere by singing the various Aymns of the temples to be sung by 
the people of the world. 


Vv 


In every last verse, the poet assures the readers of his hymn 
that they will be saved. The first Aymn has no such assurance; 
probably this scheme comes to his mind only from the second 
hymn. In some subsequent Aymas also our poet has not chosen to 
specify any result flowing from a recitation of his hymn probably 
because he thinks that such a singing itself is a patent bliss. In 
these hymns of the first group, he assures the readers of the bless- 
ings of the path of Tapas, of the attainment of Truth, Salvation, 
Fame and Rudralska add of their becoming the followers and 
lovers of the Lord and suffering no more misery. Thus the ideal 
is described as absence of misery in a negative way and as Truth, 
Salvation and Fame in a positive way. These positive aspects 
further suggest as the other side, the miseries of the world as 
consisting in delusion, bondage and infamy which are also direct- 
ly referred to. Fame is something more than the worldly fame. 
In this connection one must bear in mind the conception of fame 
as idealized by Yiruval/uvar, which must have been in the mind of 
our poet. The ephemeral and changing world — and our poet 
also refers to this evanescence in this very group of hymns — true 
to its nature, is there to swallow us and reduce us to dust. The 
great ones escape this; they die to live for ever. This is fame; 
this is eternity; this is the achievement of their full life and per- 
sonality. Taken in this sense, salvation can alone be looked upon 
as true fame. The bliss is attained through Tapas or sacrifice, and 
penance, through the Love of God and through service unto Him 
as His follower. Becoming a follower is itself an achievement 
worthy of note — dedication to His service — submission to His 
will — taking refuge in Him and living in that divine communion 
or identity. Prayer and worship are also expressions of this love. 

VI 

From the very first hymn itself, our poet is emphasizing the 
doctrine that God is all kinds of relationships-—Sarvavida bandhu~ 
another form of the doctrine of love. Lord loves all and He is 
the embodiment of harmony. He is the sweetest, the most bril- 
liant—our poet as such is fond of describing the Lord as the great 
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Manikkam and Amutu (Amrita). He is the Master, the Guru; He is 
everything. The eight forms—the ‘Astamarta’ of Siva referred to 
as the unique theory of the Saivities in Manimékalai are also men- 
tioned by our poet and yet He is the Great Beyond, “He is I’, 
our poet exciaims, suggesting the Upanisad mantra, ‘“‘Aham Brahm- 
asmi?. This term may be interpreted as an expression of monism 
or qualified monism, even as the reference to Rudraléka may be so 
interpreted. But this monism cannot be of the extreme type leading 
to Solipsism but of the type of Practical Védanta of Ramakrishna, 
for then only there can be room for worship, prayer and poetry. 
It is because of this practical Vedanta that our saint passes easily 
from the personal to the impersonal forms of the Lord. He is 
immanent and transcendental. 


vil 


These Aymns mark various stages in the first period of our 
poet’s mystic life. He refers to his earlier life—the life he led 
before he was saved and condemns it, But these are exaggera- 
tions— appearing to him as defects only in contrast to the divine 
experience he is enjoying. Even in the midst of condemnation, 
there is a feeling of bliss and confidence. His confidence in the 
very first hymn, that he will have no more births is significant. 
He speaks of himself becoming a slave of Him. He begs for the 
path of Tapas. Tirukkalumalam hymn is important as giving an 
autobiography of his mystic life up that time. It makes direct 
reference to his experience of the Lord coming to save him who 
had been in quest of the Lord, though under delusion. The im- 
portance of the cult of the Bhaktas or the worship of the Béaktas 
as God Himself is very well brought out by Tiruttontattokai where 
we have noted the ancient Indian conception of Mahavira, the 
Tamilian abhorrence of the word ‘No’, the Saivite ideal of kingship, 
the doctrine of Grace, the characteristic feature of the Bhaktas 
consisting in truth, sincerety and self-sacrifice, the doctrine of 
Tavdram that the Lord can be attained through Art, the import- 
ance of inner vision, the significance of the outward forms of wor- 
ship and the life of self-surrender and communion. 


CHAPTER I 
TIRUVENNEINALLOR 
(Hymn 1) 
I 


In the first kpmn, when draray speaks of being blessed with 
the unique Grace of God, ‘Peralaka Arul’, (2)* the poet must have 
had some mystic experience of the Lord. He refers to his previous 
condition, his futile life of wandering like a ghost, only to become 
fatigued and tired without any thought of the Lord. He con- 
demns his past life as that of a cruel liar, an ignorant fool, wast- 
ing life even as an idiot would his wealth. But, on receiving the 
Grace of God, he asserts that he is always thinking of the Lord 
without ever forgetting Him (1, 3). The Lord, he feels, is there 
to bless him. He does not want to prattle about things not yet 
clear to him and he begs of the Lord to tell him what the wor- 
shippers receive at the hands of the Lord (5). He feels certain 
that he will be never born and that even if he were to be born, 
he will never grow old (4). He addresses the Lord as the father 
(1); as the mother (3); as the great svamin or the master (4); as 
the beginning of everything (5); as the great path (8); as the 
beautiful person (9) and as the precious things of the world (7), 
The words denoting the relationship occur at the most emphatic 
place—in the beginning of every fourth line. Like all great mys- 
tics, he sees God in everything and sings of the Lord becoming 
the flesh, the life, the body, the world, the space, the land, the 
sea and the mountains (7). 


Again, like the mystics, he speaks the language of the Puréa- 
was or allegories or parables. The Lord is crowned with the cres- 
cent jewel (1,6). He is like fire (6). He burnt the three castles 
of the air (6). He rides on the bull (4). He carries the mialu (9). 
Ne sings the Vedas and is with the damsel (9). 


II 


Tiruvenneinallar is on the southern bauk of Pennar. According 
to the tradition, the Brahmin who claimed Artrar as a slave 


* Note: Numbers within the brackets denote the numbers of the verses in 
Arurar’s hymns except otherwise mentioned. 
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disappeared into the temple. The temple itself was known as 
*Arutturai’. Our poet speaks of his being blessed with the special 
Grace of the Lord and addresses Him as ‘Arulaja’, the Lord of 
Grace or Aruj (1). All the activities of the Lord consist in remov- 
ing the sufferings of those who worship Him (9). One wonders 
whether it is because of his receiving signs of divine Grace in this 
place, or whether because the place is itself called ‘Arutfurat’ our 
poet describes the Lord as ‘Arudala’ (1). ‘Arula@lan? is a beautiful 
conception of the Lord and we-find it popular even among the 
Vaishnavites for Aruldlapperumal is one of the beloved names of their 
Lord.. 


III 


““Unakkalay ini allen enalame” — ‘After having become your 
slave, can I deny my slavery?? — This is the burden of all the 
verses in this Aymn. tis probably because of this that the tradi- 
tion speaks of Ararar first denying his being a slave and later on 
reconciling himself to the inevitable. With the addition of a word 
describing the Lord as forming various kinds of relationship, this 
refrain forms the fourth line in every verse inclusive of the last 
verse. The third line runs, if we exclude the first word which 
varies according to the poetic assonance, as follows: ‘‘Pennaitten-~ 
pal vennei nallar arutturaiyul’ — ‘Arutturai of Venneinallir lying on 
the southern bank of Penndr or Pennai”. The first two lines des- 
cribe the Lord except in verses 2, 3 and 10. 


In verse 3, the second line describes the Pennar and in the 
tenth verse the first two lines describe the river. The flood carries 
bamboos (2) and other plants (4). It dashes and pushes along 
gold, gems, and diamonds (3); therefore it appears to be full of 
lightnings (3). The river is full of pollen dust (5) and honey 
(7), probably because of the flowers it carries. It thus looks as 
though specially adorned, The phrase, “<“Minnar Pennai’’ (3) 
seems to involve a pun on the word ‘Pen’ suggesting the beauti- 
fully adorned bride. It is rich in fertility (9). It receives all 
the waters of the cloud streaming into it (10). It begin to hew 
down its own bank, with its hands of waves (10). It is famous 
in all the cities of the world, pushing along many a valuable 
shining gem — thus runs the famous Pennar (10). All through 
this hymn runs his love of Nature, here the beautiful river of Pen- 
nai wherein probably he sees the reflection of God. 


CHAPTER Il 


TIRUTTURAIYOR 
(Hymn 13) 


I 


The second Aymn which is sung at Tirufturaiyar is included as 
the 13th. After the spiritual revolution, there is naturally a re- 
vulsion of feeling against the world. He, therefore, prays in this 
hymn for the path of renunciation and sacrifice (Tava neri). Here 
again, headdresses the Lord in endearing termsof worldly relation- 
ship, as the lover (1), the father (2), the mother (3}, the brother 
(9), the master (7), the Guru or Sista (6), a loving friend (4), an 
elder brother or chief (diya) (8), and God (10); in short, as one 
who assumes all forms or roles (Vétam) (5). The poet’s love of 
nature, representing, as it were, the concrete form of the Lord, is 
definitely expressed in this Aymn, for, in all the verses, the first 
three lines are taken up by this description of Turaiydr, on the 
banks of the river Penna@r, wherein bathe dhaktas and beautiful 
damsels. The saint has reached a state of self-confidence. No 
more does he condemn himself as a liar. He assures us, in the 
last verse, that he will never speak any falsehood and that those 
who follow Him will attain nothing but truth. 


II 


If Venpeinallar is on the southern bank of Pennar, Turaiyiir 
is on its northern bank. The mountain streams roll together as 
the unique Peyudr pushing along precious gems and dashing 
them against its banks (1); thrusting along the white tusks of 
the elephant, bringing and dashing the pearls, runs Pennér (2); 
thrusting along the sandal and black ‘akil’, casting their fragrence 
all round, the red cool waters of Penyar descends (3); uprooting 
thampakam and mallikai, full of buds and bringing them and 
casting them away with force for the bees to swarm and enjoy, 
runs Penyfr (4); tossing down the mangoes and jack fruits on 
‘the sides, it casts them away for the whole country to feast on 
them (5); pulling down the kowrai of honeyed flowers and vanni, 
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it brings and dashes them all so full of buds (6); rushing along 
with the beautiful peacock feathers and white foam, it brings 
them full of pollen dust and dashes them all (7); pushing down 
véenkai and koiku, of unplucked flowers, it brings and dashes 
them to fill up the fields (8); the clouds of the sky stand and 
shower their rain and the river brings and dashes the water to 
enrich the lands with alluvial soil (9). 


Til 


On its northern bank stands Tureiyar wherein bathe in the 
waters the damsels of broad collyrium-fed eyes (8), and the doll- 
like virgins (9) of waists adorned with mékalai (1) speaking 
musical words like sugarcane (4). It is thus sarrounded by ponds 
full of flowers blooming and ready to bloom (7) — this is the 
state of beauty. Many monkeys dance—even the animals seem 
to imitate the dancing Lord (3). The music of songs, dance and 
drum, does not cease (6). Bhaktas frequent the place praising 
and worshipping the Lord (2). Human art is not absent; the 
palaces full of gold surround the temple (5). 


IV 


The pattern of the verses is as follows: the first two lines 
describe the Pennar and the third line Turaiyar. The fourth line, 
as already stated, ends with the words ‘Utai véntikkolvén tava 
nérye’. The first line ends in ‘unt? (1, 2, 3, 7) or ‘cati’ (4, 5, 
6, 8) or ‘poliya’ (9). The second line ends in the words “Xorarn- 
terriydr Pennai vatapal’ except in verse 3 which ends in the words 
‘Punal vantili Penuai vatapal? and the Sth which ends in ‘Vanterri 
6r Pennai vatapal’”?. If ‘erri’ is taken as a conjunctive participle, 
here is no other verb with which it can go, unless we take ‘6r” 
as one such in the sense of ‘coming to senses and cogitating’. 
Therefore, it has to be taken as a noun (that which dashes) put 
in apposition with Pennai. Or, it must be changed into some 
other verbal form such as ‘erra’ making thus possible the beauty 
described in the third line. The 10th verse, we had suggested 
(in our essay on Numbers), may be an interpolation and it does 
not follow the pattern, The uniformity of the pattern extending 
even to lines, stamps this Aymn as an early poem of our saint, 
inspite of the reference to Tafas which naturally does not mean 


renunciation. 
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In the first Aymn, our poet gave out his name as Araray but 
did not specify any good emanating from its recitation. In this 
hymn, he states that those who are masters of this, of Oran of 
unfailing or neverlying Tamil, (or, it may mean the Tami] of 
Uravn who never speaks falsehood), will truly be blessed with the 
path of Tapas. Our poet, in singing the hymn, has experienced 
the attainment of this path of Tapas and that is why he assures 
the readers that they will undergo the same experience (11). 


GHAPTER II 
TIRUVATIKAI VIRATTANAM 
(Hymn 38) 

I 


The starting point of the next Aymn (38) is his remembrance 
of his past disregard for the Lord, but here, there is no sorrowful 
feeling of remorse. The disturbance, therefore, in his mind has 
come to an end. “Will I ever slight Him even for a moment”’?— 
that is the refrain of the verses in this hymn. It amounts to say- 
ing he shall not. “I live in the hope of being crowned with the 
feet of the Lord,’, he cries (1). Is there any one in his world who 
does not know his father or Lord?”” — he asks (1). He, it is true, 
calls himself a foolish dog (1), but this is an expression of self- 
surrender — revelling in the service of God rather than an ex- 
pression of self-condemnation. There is a feeling of hope colour- 
ing this hymn. The poet escapes from the burden of sinfulness 
and asserts, “What does it matter if I had forgotten in the past, 
my Lord? What if I had remembered Him then? Today I live 
happily blessed with a heart which shall never forget Him” (2). 
His is an expreience of bliss. The Lord is as precious as gold, 
good rubies, white and shining pearls and He is like the coral 
mountain (2). He is the nearest of the nearest, the father (and 
the mother) (3), nay, He is the father of his father (4) — perhaps 
the saint feels that his heritage has been purified. God is sweet 
like the sugarcane and the candy (3). He is everything sublime 
— the four directions, the wind, the fire, the sea and the moun- 
tain top (4). He is the Great Beyond, who is at the same time 
the very ‘I’ (4). Like other great mystics, our poet revels in his 
feeling of identity with God. The identity and uniformity reveal 
the Absolute of the great law (vidhi) (4,6). It is the law of 
union of the loving Lord inseparable from the loving saint (3). 
“Even he had been saved”, (7) this our saint had already ex- 
pressed. The Lord, out of His love and pity, showers the blessing 
of salvation on the souls struggling in the sea of Karma (7). 


He loves all, the sinner and the saint, and this harmony, our 
Poet sees in its concrete form, in the matted hair of the Lord 
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where sleep together the crescent moon and the serpent (3, 6). 
There is the eternal Grace in the form of the mother (3, 5, 6). 
He is the great father of the beautiful Muruka (5, 8) and He is 
with the Mother overflowing with beauty and sympathy (5). 
The sufferings, He destroys. Has He not swallowed the poison 
and does not the throat shine ever blue? (1, 7). He has killed 
the elephant and covered Himself with its skin (1, 6). He is the 
Lord of the bull of Dharma (1, 10). He has destroyed the three 
cities, the three castles of the air (7, 9). Egoism can never stand 
before Him and the pride of Ravana came to naught (9). He 
dances on the burning ghat (1) with the bones as His ornament 
(10), that eternal dance of the Absolute spreading its hands (7) 
on the eight points of the compass, when nothing but that exists 
swallowing everything within its omnipresence. “I have disre- 
garded Him in my speech. But all the same He is my lover 
though unknown to others. How can I slight Him even for a 
moment?” (10), 


If 


The Lord is impersonal and personal. The beauty of the 
Lord, like the red glow of sunset, captivates our poet’s heart (8). 
“Though He is the Lord of the Dévas, He is mine” (8) exclaims 
the saint. 


tit 


Our poet feels that God has a special love for this Tamil 
land which lies on the South (8) and this probably makes him 
all the more happy. He repeats the significance of this name he 
has coined for the Lord, Tenman by explaining it as the One whose 
mind never goes to the North, East or West. He is the Southerner 
on the crown of the great Southern Pandya, Netu Maran, the con- 
temporary of Campantar. (8). 


’ CHAPTER IV 
TIRUTTINAI NAKAR 
(Hymn 64) 
I 

Once again the world and its temptations become visible. 
The mind, which is a creature of habits, attempts to remember 
with pleasure the temptations which appeared to be pleasant. 
There is also a terror, born in the mind, because of the new spiri- 
tual awakening. Our poet, therefore, addresses his mind in the 
next hymn (64), sung at Tiruttinai nakar, now known as Tirttanakiri. 
Whilst this internal struggle is going on, there comes to his mind 
the vision of the Lord with His shining forehead besmeared with 
the sacred ashes, the symbol of purity that which shines as the 
- Absolute, when everything is swallowed in it. In the fore-head 
shines the eye destroying all egoism and obstruction. The damsel 
on the left represents to our saint the great divine principle of 
Grace. The Lord appears to him as perfect without any defects, 
a beautiful personality holding up the Ganges within His matted 
hair, the great flame of Divinity beyond the reach of the eternal 
ones. This is the Sprout of Siva (1). 


II 

Encouraged by this vision, our poet calls his mind to take 
refuge at once in this glorious Sprout (1). He begs of his mind 
to listen to his words and assures it that there is no cause for 
fear. The only way to get rid of birth is to take refuge in the 
Lord, the Lord who destroyed the three castles in the air— pro- 
bably Ararar feels that this destruction, as already explained by 
Tirumalar, is the destruction of the effect of the three malas 
which lead to birth and death (2). He further proceeds to advise 
his mind not to end his life by becoming a prey to the disease, 
deluded by passionate attachment to women of beautiful eyes. 
The Lord of Dharma, the bull, the Beginning of everything, the 
father of His followers, the Lord of Grace,—the form of our 
Mother,—who alone could save us—in Him we have to take 
refuge (3). ‘Doing sinful acts and prattling many things in this 
wide world with a confused mind, you tire yourself out for your 
livelihood and fall down unconscious crying, ‘Alas!’ To escape 
from this calamity, using your reasoning capacity think of the 

T. 73 
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greatness of the Lord who removed the obstructions of the rude 
elephant and wore its own skin as the symbol of His greatness. 
He is a precious gem, who is the Almighty (or near to us as our 
son) sweet like the heavenly nectar and who is the Lord of all 
Gods. Take refuge in Him’ (4). 


“You think much of this life which counts for nothing and 
you go on amassing wealth. Your body suffers in this effort and 
yet you speak that you can live for ever; alas! my mind! be con- 
vinced that this is all a delusion. Take refuge in the Lord with 
shoulders firm like pillars or mountains, in the great Dancer of 
happiness moving us all” (5). ‘Leave off this evanescent life of 
falsehood. Even the bodies of the monarchs who ruled the world 
and performed Dharma decayed and they suffered and died in the 
end, Heis the great power, greater than all. He holds in His 
hand, the serpent (of this Universe, which expands its hood asan 
act of creation and contracts it as an act of destruction). He is 
the great father. Oh, my mind! take refuge in Him” (6). ‘But 
for His support we cannot cross the sea of life, however much we 
may purify our hearts, perform tapas, grow matted hair and wear 
bones as ornaments. These, but bespeak our egoism. Take refuge 
in the Sprout of Siva praised by all, as the Great Beginning” (7). 
“This life will depart from this world, whilst the loving relatives, 
powerful allies and others, keep awake and watchful, only to weep 
in the end. Realize this, get rid of this turmoil of foolish life 
and take refuge in Him: the Lord of our Mother, our very life, 
the destroyer of Death, the great God’? (8). ‘‘Take refuge in Him, 
leaving off the vain paths, before many come to speak ill of us’” 
(9). “Slighting this life of great falsehood, we can escape”’ (10). 
Thus our poet, convinced in his mind, assures that the salvation 
will result to those who sing these verses. 


It 

Our poet is said to have sung a Aymn on Cidambaram. This 
hymn is not available. A summary, however, of it, is given by 
Cékkilar, The world does not consist merely of wealth, women, 
relatives and egoistic tapas. It also reveals to us the Grace and 
the beauty of the Lord. The beautiful forms are but incarnations 
of the Lord, inspiring reverential love for Him. Therefore, when 
he saw the vision of the dance of Siva, our poet confessed, accord- 
ing to Cékkilar, that his birth in this very world giving him this 
vision was the purest and the most blissful of births. 


CHAPTER V 


TIRUKKALUMALAM 
(Hymn 58) 
I 


At Tirukkalumalam or Cikali, he had another spiritual ex- 
perience and he explains in every verse of this Aymn (58) that 
he has seen and realized Him. Im the last verse, he says he has 
realized the feet of the Lord, unknown except to those who weep, 
bearing no separation from Him. This hymn is an expression of 
his bliss. 


II 


“T have seen the Lord who had showered His Grace on me, 
ordaining me for that purpose and saving me from birth and 
death” (1). ‘He has blessed me, with a mind which never forgets 
Him, that great gift of not being born without ever escaping from 
the Lord. Who can get this gift like me? I sing of Him to have 
a glimpse of His blue throat. I am capable of going unto Him 
and embracing Him”? (4). ‘I worship Him whilst my mouth goes 
on uttering His names with reverential fear. The mind which 
fritters itself away in many ways because of its old karma has 
been made one pointed. 1 have been asking for the temples of 
the Lord for many days. I have now realized Him at Kalumalam”’ 
(5). “Once I was afraid of the powerful and great karmas. I 
suffered but I have been blessed with a mind which can never 
forget the Lord. I have become all love. My whole body has 
become happy and I am praying unto the Lord and worshipping 
at His feet; that is the law. I have realized the Lord, that sweet 
_ Sugar-cane, removing the birth, root and branch, that sweet 

honey, that nectar. Slowly springs up as a bud and blossoms into 
a flower in my mind, that Great Master, the embodiment of 
Dharma’? (6). “I know of no other prop for me in this birth or 
the next. I do not consider even my loving relations as of any help. 
I think of Him that brilliant Light I worship, as my great prop 


and support. I do not know of anyone but Him that is the 
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knowledge I had received for being saved” (2). He is the 
youngest of the youngest, and the oldest of the oldest. In my 
dream He has been one with me and when I have opened my 
eyes I could not see him. I have realized Him at Kalumalam’’ (3). 
“He has taught me and made me realize salvation, true knowledge 
and the various paths, unknown even to the eternal] ones”’ (2). 


“Others were praising Him; the saints were worshipping Him; 
imitating His lovers I also followed them. It is said that the 
elephant will fall into the net spread out for a hare. I followed 
those who struggle for attaining Him and I have realized Him 
at Kalumalam, that cloud which is so dear to the cultivator, the 
wealth and brilliance of gold, that flash of lightning, that thing 
which I can call all my own” (7). ‘“‘Even the sins born of thought 
are destroyed by those who think of Him and worship. That is 
the brilliant flame, the Lord of the Mother, the precious gem, 
the secret of the Védas, the fame of all descriptions. Our shining 
light, unknown to the two, I have realized at Kalumalam’’ (8). 
He is everything in all the eight forms, our Lord who has become 
one with the mind of a stranger like me, even as the water 
consumed by red hot iron becomes one with the iron” (1). “Those 
who are sure of their ‘Marai’ reside in the “thouse’’. That is how 
delusion works. They bathe in the “tanks’’—thus goes the world. 
All this life and ceremonies appear to be very real. Unfortu- 
nately I have not realized that all these appear true because of 
His support’? (9). 

This verse (9) is not clear. The following meaning may be 
suggested: ‘“Marai itaittunintavar’—He who had been realized 
through the Védas, i.e., Siva; “ Manai itai iruppa’’ —whilst the Lord 
resides in this house of a body; ‘‘ Vaficanai ceytavar’—the five organs 
duped us all; ‘Poyakaiyum maya’’—their falsehood and activities 
were made to die away; “Turai-yurakkulittw’’—the Lord made us 
approach the ford or path of jfana and bathe in (the experience 
of) the divine bliss; ‘‘U/ataka vaittu’’—thus He had made us to 
be the truth of existence; ‘Uy tta’’—He had taken us along the 
path of salvation; “Uumai’?—this is the Truth; but it is also, 
“ Takavinmai’’— my unfitness: “Orén’’—this I have not realized’’(9). 


Then came the sight of the spouting cresent moon on the 
matted hair. He is our Lord, the embodiment of infinite Grace, 
swallowing all our sins of poison; there shines the blue throat 
reminding of this —I have realized Him at Kalumalam (9). 
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It is clear that our poet had a great spiritual experience when 
he sang this hymn. The blissful, so precious and so significant that 
he is sure that he wil] never die. This dream reminds us of a 
love-sick maiden and the word he used ‘viravi’ (3) justifies our 
interpreting it in terms of mystic love. The simile of the red hot 
iron consuming water emphasizes this mystic unity or identity (1)- 


IV 


The Puranic stories are also mentioned—the Lord sharing the 
body of the damsel of the mountain (1), the mat-lock carrying 
the Ganges (1), His white ear-ring (1), His fatherhood of Subrah- 
manya (3), His dance (3), His kowrai flower (4), His blue throat 
(4), His battle axe (5), His form of lightning (7), His being beyond 
the reach of Visnu and Brahma (8) and His crescent moon on the 
mat-lock (9). 

Vv 


Our poet calls the Lord, the chief (Talaivaw) (1), the father 
(Emman) (1), the patron (Piran) (1), the transcendental reality 
(Katavul) (2), the master (1), elder brother (Azyaw) (6), the Person 
of Dharma (Aravan) (6), Wealth (Porul) (7), the significance of 
Vedas (Maraipporui), (8), the Ruler of great Grace and mercy 
(Pérarulaian) (9), the Guru (Atikal) (9), (10). (We had to distin- 
guish among these terms, some of which are often used as syno- 
nyms). The term (‘‘Pérarula/an”’) (9) is significant. He also refers 
to God as ‘Envakai Oruvan’ (1), One who appears in eight ways— 
the five elements, the sun, the moon and the soul. 


The other important term which is the basic truth of Saivism 
is Pagupati (5), the Lord of the fettered souls. Our poet describes 
the Lord as the sweetest thing (6) (honey and so on) gradually 
developing as a great spiritual bliss (6) (the bud, the flower and 
so on), the most precious thing (8) (the gem and so on). Manik- 
kam (8) is a description of which our poet is very fond of, and the 
brightest light of knowledge (8) (Oli). He is fame itself (8). He 
is full of Grace but He is also the law and Dharma (5,6). The 
only way to reach Him is to weep and cry for Him (10). 


VI 


The description of Kalumalam is also given. It is the oldest 
city which floated on the sea at the time of the destruction of the 
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world (1). It is even now on the sea shore where go and come 
the tides of the dark roaring sea on the ‘kantal? grown banks of 
lagoons (5). The city is beautiful with many a garden of plan- 
tains and sugar-canes (4) and with fields where grow thick the 
‘great paddy (6), where play the swarms of ‘kayal’ (carps) with 
vélai (sword fish) (7). Our poet also refers to Tiruttinai Nakar (3). 
Our poet calls himself ‘Oran’, a contracted form of Ariéran, and 
the loving (son of) Cataiyan (19). Those who sing this hymn of ten 
verses with hands raised high in worship are the followers of the 
Lord; and misery and affliction will never come near them—that 
is the assurance our poet gives (10). 


CHAPTER VI 
TIRUVARUR 
{Hymn 73) 

I 


Tiruvarar became the permanent place of Ardrar’s residence 
and his hymns reveal a special attachment of the poet to this place. 
It is here he is said to have married Paravai. The first Ayman 
according to Periyapuranam sung here, viz., hymn 73, is not a hymn 
of joy or bliss. Feelings of joy and despondency succeed each 
other in the lives of the mystics. When they think of the mystic 
experience, they are full of bliss) But when they open their eyes 
to the world and contrast their previous condition with this state 
of divine joy they pass into a mood of self-condemnation and 
this hymn gives expression to one such feeling of despondency. 


IT 


In the first verse, the poet speaks of Siva as Rudralokan, the 
Lord of the Rudra world. It is not always clear in Indian poetry, 
whether the divine world the poet speaks of, is an actual world 
or a spiritual plane, representing the highest spritual experience. 
Here itself, our poet speaks of our Lord as commingling in all our 
speech whether in the morning or in the evening, whether on the 
bank or on the sea or on the mountain (1). This may either mean 
that everything we talk ultimately refer to Him; for nothing exists 
apart from Him. Or, it may mean in the midst of worldly talk, 
He suddenly inspires our speech. Either way this description 
emphasizes the omnipresence of Siva. 


Iil 


It is another characteristic feature of the mystic poets especi- 
ally in India, that they pass without any difficuly from the per- 
sonal to the impersonal forms of God and pice versa. Here, inthe 
very first verse, Ararar speaks of the Lord as the husband of the 
damsel of the mountain; the king of the oanavas and tanavas (1). 
Our poet speaks of the Lord with the matted hair, shining with 
the crescent moon, the serpent and the water (4); He who is be- 
smeared with the ash (5); He who has adorned Himself with 
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kowrai wreath (7); He who had restrained Ravana (8); the Eternal 
God worshipped by Kumara, Brahman, Visnu and other Dévas (9); 
the Lord who had swallowed the poison (10). In every one of 
the verses, our poet assures that Siva resides at Ariir. All these 
verses are addressed to worshippers of Siva begging them to ask 
the Lord whether He will accept him as his servant. The spiritual 
mediator, a Guru or a brother worshipper holds an important place 
in the practical religion of the Hindus. He is a ghataka, who 
brings about the inter-relationship between the thirsting souls and 
God. In the mystic language of love poetry, the lovesick maiden 
addresses the birds and others (H. 37) to carry her message of 
love to the Lord and the Vaisnavite commentators have interpret- 
ed these as referring to their spiritual Gurus. 


IV 

As usual the first words of the last lines emphasize the varied 
relationships God bears to us. He is the king (1); He is the 
Beginning (5); Heis our father (7); He is the Lord of the Universe 
(8); He is F$a (10) or the Leader He is ‘Jraivan’, the Lord who is 
all-pervading (4); He is ‘Aruttan’, the wealth or that which matters 
(6); He is ‘Juzyan’ or the sweetest (2); He resides where the Védas 
and their subsidiary ‘afgas’ are recited (3). 


Vv 


All the verses, except the first, the second and the fifth are 
self condemning. We expressed our doubts about the genuine- 
ness of the 5th verse, where the poet praises himself as one who 
has never departed from the path of justice, as one who brings 
about freedom from trouble or danger, as one who never gets 
angry with Védic scholars and who never goes to those who become 
angry (5). In the second verse the meaning is not very clear; 
in the second line, he says he is displeased with those who dis- 
please him; that he never speaks flatteringly. But the first line 
is a glow with his love for the God. “I had not known slighting 
Him on the ground that He stands lonely.’’? All of a sudden he 
is reminded of the greatness of God and he speaks of Him in hono- 
rific plural as ‘tammai.’? ‘I love Him or regard Him a good deal?’, 
The first verse is only a description of the Lord. In the other 
verses the poet is condemning himself; “I never speak things 
direct. I am never a help to those who follow me. I am as hard 
hearted as a stone” (3). ‘‘The path I follow, my knowledge my 
attachment of continence and my justice are all very bad. I love 
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or regard highly, faults and cruelty. I go about doing things as 
I like’’ (4). “I love or regard most, the wealth. I go about teach- 
ing without practising. I offer no help even to one among the 
many who suffer. I am no prop to those who come unto me”’ (6). 
I do not cut myself away from the varying rhythms of activities 
of this world. Ido not fall at the feet of those who had taken 
refuge in You” (7). ‘ ‘Nentikkontéyum kildyppan’ — ‘Though mov- 
ing like a worm, I am sure to be enraged.’ This is certain. Even 
unto those who are proud of their strength, I speak only inan 
arrogant way. I know nothing but the fundamental principle of 
the universe’”’ (8). 


This statement does not harmonize with the self-condemning 
spirit of the poem; but the poet may be seeing nothing good 
about him except his reliance on God (8). In verse 2, also, he has 
said he has the greatest regard for God. Or, the word ‘ari’ (8) 
may be interpreted as becoming angry; and the word is used in 
this sense in verse 10. In that case, the poet must be saying, “I 
lose my patience and get enraged at the discussion or statement 
about the fundamental principle and therefore I know nothing 


about it.” 
VI 


“\T know not who are our people and who are others. I live 
continuing to see the same things in this world — relying upon its 
phenomenon, rather than on its noumenon. I am fond of the 
bustling noise of the world” (9). “I do not cut myself away from 
the fetters of attachment. I speak defying everyone. If I speak, 
I speak nothing but wickedness. My mind is full of faults. I love 
very much the bustling noise” (10). 


In this way the poet condemns himself, feeling penitent for 
his past life, in a confessing mood; but when analysed, these ex- 
aggerated condemnations disclose nothing but his anger or frus- 
tration and his helplessness in this world. Thus this Aymn reveals 
only the moral greatness of the poet. It is only great minds who 
had a vision of their ideal that would confess like this. In the 
last verse the poet speaks of him as one who is capable of think- 
ing in these terms. It is this impatience which our poet talks of 
in this hymn that reminds us of the episode of his first quarrel 
with the Lord coming as the old Brahmin in Periyapurénam. His 

T. 74 
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attachment to the beauties of the world and his feeling at home 
in the midst of the bustling noise, make him unique among the 
Saivite saints. But even in the midst of the varying phenomenain 
the world and its attractions he confesses, he loves only the Lord. 
These characterists give a picture of our saint and remind us of 
Great Janaka living in the midst of Royal splendour, though 
always concentrating his mind on the Absolute. This Aymn there~ 
fore reveals the subsequent life of our saint. The spiritual revolu- 
tion effected remains unchanged. His firm dependence on God 
is never affected. There is no fall. His worldly life is but a life 
of divine communion, The Saivities look upon this as the great 
message of our poet’s life. 


VII 


References to the Puramic stories and descriptions are found 
in this hymn as well: viz., the Lord’s bride, His sovereignty over 
the Angles and demons (1), His mat-lock with the crescent moon, 
the serpent and the waters (4), His sacred ashes (5), His bull and 
His wanderings all over the three worlds (7), the vanquishment 
of Ravana (8), the God worshipped by Kumara, Visiu, Brahma and 
other Dévas (9), His feast of poison (10). 


The description of Tiruvarar as a place of fruit yielding are- 
canuts in the groves of many fruits is significant (2). The city of 
Naval where our poet grew into manhood is full of fertile fields 
and resounds with the soft music of the drum. (11), 


The poet describes himself as Araran of Naval, as one with 
the round and strong shoulders embraced by the goddess of wealth 
{11). Perhaps our poet like so many Brahmins of the age like 
Mayirasarman, the founder of the Kedamba family of rulers, was 
politically great as a chieftain. He describes this hymn as Chan- 
dam — a rhythmic hymn sung according to a specific time or fda. 
It is a musical composition and those who can sing it as such will 


attain fame — so assures the poet. That seems to be the pre- 
occupation of his mind. 


CHAPTER VII 
TIRUTTONTATTOKAI 
(Hymn 39) 


I 


The next hymn which Nampi Ararer sings whilst living with 
Paravaiyar at Tiruvarar is the famous Tiruttontattokai which we have 
discussed at length at another place.? 


II 


Certain ideals portrayed in this hymn may be generalized on 
the basis of the descriptive terms used with reference to the saints 
enumerated herein. Residence in a particular place itself be- 
comes a glorious life as is made clear by the phrase ‘Thillaival 


Antanar’. 
Ill 


Refusing to say ‘No’ when a request is made is the greatest 
ideal of the Tamilians since the Carkam age, and Nampi Arérar 
realizes that this is the message of some of the lives of the Saiva 
saints, and he, therefore, glorifies this kind of munificence; “‘Idaiyé 
ennata Iyarpakai” (1) ‘‘Vatlal Manakkanciran” (2), “Cirkonta pukal- 
vallal Cirappuli” (6), ““Karkonta Kotai Kalarirrarivar’’ (6). 


IV 


True to the ancient Indian conception of Mahavira, Ararar 
speaks of the path of the Saivite saints as the path of victory. 
“‘Velluma mika valla Meypporul” (1) and perhaps the lives of some 
of the heroes must have appeared glorious to his eyes from this 
point of view of self-sacrifice and patronage. The victory here 
is born of self-conquest as is made clear by the description of 
““Ninracir Netumaran”? (8), as “Nilaikkonia cintaiyal Nelvéli vettra 
Niutacir Netumaran’” (8). 


1. See Vol. IV. 
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Sovereignty is a symbol of divinity as explained by us in 
another place. It isnota symbol of the power of inflicting punish- 
ment. It is that peculiar form of Grace which protects its subjects. 
It is this idea he emphasizes when he speaks of his contemporary 
tuler as “Ulakelam kakkinra peruman’? (9). We have already 
brought out the special significance of Tamil and Southern cul- 
tures which are the very forms of Siva; and to rule as the very 
embodiment of this culture appears to Nampi Arirar as the greatest 
glory, for instance of that great saint “ Tennavnayulakanta Cenkapar” 
(11). This conception of Saivite rulership is further elaborated 
in the phrase “‘ Mummaiyal Ulakanta Marti”, the three being Vibhati, 
Rudraksa and Jatz, symbolizing the divine, love and renunciation 
or Tyaga. The conception of tyaéga or renunciation is made clear 
by the very name Aiyatikal, 


VI 


But it is not a negative philosophy, not a mere running away 
from the world that Saivism preached to Nampi Ardrar. The world 
is beautiful, with its rich growth of nature, which are all but the 
various playful forms of the Lord. As Appar sings, ‘the Lord has 
no form other than that of Umai, the embodiment of the Grace 
and the whole world is but His dress’ — “Ummaiyalaturuvam illai, 
Ulakalatu utaiyatitlai’”? and also ‘‘Tanalatulakam illai” 2 


There are the ever-expanding groves — “‘Viripolil cal kunrai’’ 
(1); the waters with the ripples — “‘Alaimalinta punal’’ (2); ever 
resounding with the praise of the Lord — “‘Olipunal” (4); the city 
surrounded by the sea — ‘‘Katarkali” (6). The coral on the shore 
drives out the darkness in the old Mylapore of Vayilan—** Turaik- 
konta cempavalam trulakarrum cétit ton Mayilai Vayilan’’. 


This is merely the message of Nanacampantar’s poems and in 
describing the Lord, Wampi Ararar experiences Him as the Lord 
of the flower kowrai full of honey and sweet fragrance where the 
bee hums — “Vampard varivantu mananata malarum matu malar 
natkonrzaiyan”’ (5), Not only is the world the incarnation of His 


2. 4: 40: 9 and 1. 
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Grace but the enjoyment of the things of Nature is the very com- 
munion with God. That is the message of the life of Mampi 
Arirar. He describes the saints as being adorned with flowers, 
and other ornaments from this point of view: “Allimel mullai am 
tar Amarniti”’ (1); “‘Arkouta véz karzan’’ (6); “Matalcalnta tar Nampi 
ftankalt (9); Varivalaiyal Mani (11). 


Vil 


Truth and sincerity are the other characteristics of the saints 
which appeal to Nampi Ariirar—“Meymmaiyé tiruméni valipata nirka” 
(3); ‘‘Poyyatimat yillata pulavar’’ (7); “‘Meyyatiyan’? (7)—are some 
of his descriptions of the saints. This upright path is the path 
where stands firm the Grace of the Lord and it is this path that, 
according to Mampi Ariirar, Appat followed: “‘Tiruninra cemmaiyé 
cemmatyak konta Tirunadvukkaratyan’’ (4). Scholarship and art shine 
only when they take the form of truth and sincerity. The glory 
of art and knowledge lies in divine realization. Even illiterate 
Kannappar could be the greatest artist because of his spiritual rea- 
lization. Art thus becomes a mode of divine life; it is the art of 
life. Even the blind can be blessed with this ideal and divine 
life—“‘Nattamiku Tanti’? (5), where one does not forget the feet of 
the Lord: “Maravatu kallerinta Cakkiyarkkum atiyén? (6). This life 
of self-surrender is important. No other protection is needed; it 
is the greatest armour—‘‘Keratkkantav kalalatiyé kappukkéntirunta’ 
(8). But that does not prevent the knowledge of the Védas— 
“Marai Navan’ (11). Rudra hymn of the Véda is important as is 
made clear by the name “‘Rudrapasupati’”’. Honour and love are 
equally important as is made clear by the names ‘“‘Mazi” (11) 


and “‘Nécan’”’ (11). 
VIII 


The life of service is another characteristic feature of the 
Saivite saints—“Meyyatiyan (7)—they are all humility. Acting 
according to the divine intuition or ideal is another mark of saints, 
viz., “ Tirukkuripputtontar” (3). They may assume any form and 
be in any walk of life, king, minister, hunter, shepherd, Buddhist 
or leader like Campantar or mystic like Tivumilar or wanderer about 
the world as no more than a ghost or zy. It is the inner vision 
and realization that are important. They become one with the 
Lord and every one of their acts is inspired like the inner reality. 
They have no prejudice or passion and what appears to our limi- 
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ted vision as acts of sin become dear to the Lord or the Universal 
Consciousness as acts of love and He, out of love, swallows as 
nectar what out of fear we look upon as poison and sin. 


Ix 


There is a note of intimacy in the last verse where our poet 
calls Hara as ‘My own” (11). He calls himself the loving son 
of Cataiyan and Icaifani, the ruler of Navalur (11). This hymn 
represents this kind of slavery and service unto the Lord’s follow- 
ers. Those will be happy, who, at listening to this description 
of service—our poet is sure—will become the lovers of the Lord 
of Ararar. 


PART IT 


IN THE COLA COUNTRY 


Introduction 


I 


Hymns No. 8 to 22 have been grouped together as belonging 
to the period of his married life with Paravai. He describes him- 
self in one of the Aymns as the father of Civkati (15: 10). The 
Tirukkolili hymn (20) is said to have been sung for transporting to 
Paravai’s house the paddy he received. But it isnot a mere prayer 

‘for obtaining labourers. It is a hyma of self-surrender revealing 
our poet’s complete dependence on the Lord. In the other Aymns 
also the poet reveals this self-surrender tothe Lord. He points 
out that some of the stories about the Lord have inspired him to 


take refuge in God. 


II 


Our poet in these hymns exclaims to the Lord that he shall 
not think or sing of any one else but the Lord. In the Tiruvali- 
valam hymn (67) he speaks of the vision of the Lord he had there. 
In the Tiruppukalir hymn (34) he assures the poets, that there is no 
doubt whatever in their ruling the heavens if they sing of the 
Lord. Tiruppanaiyir hymn (87) speaks of the Lord as the beautiful 
one, The Naxnilam hymn (98) asserts that the Lord has come to 
Nannilam for saving us all. In Yiruviltmilalai hymn (88) he begs of 
the Lord to bless him as well. The Tiruvdiiciyam hymn tells us the 
Lord will never allow His followers to suffer. The Tirunaraiyur 
hymn (93) points out that, that holy place is the favourite resort 
of the Lord. Inthe Putttir hymn, he addresses the Lord as the 
purest and the most beautiful. In the Tiruvdvatuturat hymn (66), 
he speaks of the various stories of the Lord inspiring him to take 
refuge in Him. In the Itaimavutu hymn (60), he condemns himself 
and begs of the Lord to show hima way of escape. In the Nakée- 
curam hymn (99) he raises a series of questions about the inner 
meaning of His purévic activities. In the Kalayanallir hymn 16, he 
describes a few purdnic stories and concludes that Kalayanallar is 
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the favourite place of the Lord. Thus, greater emphasis is placed 
on the temple cult in these Aymns In addition to that popular 
appeal because of the stories narrated. In other cases they are 
hymns of self surrender emphasizing the beauty, purity and the 
Grace of the Lord. 


III 


In this period, our poet was probably engaged himself in 
political life but his has not been a happy life that way. The 
Tiruppukalir hymn condemns the patrons and chiefs of his times 
and begs of the poets to place their reliance on God rather than 
these men of no worth. In that Aymn our poet states that the 
Lord is One that gives us food and cloth. Once again, it must be 
remembered that our poet is not addressing beggars but emphasi- 
zing the fact that the Lord is the moving force of the whole uni- 
verse and as such the Giver of all, even to the kings of this world 
and of the Heavens. As against these kings, our poet feels that 
the Lord is the real prince—Nampi. 


IV 


Our poet exaggerates his own shortcomings, probably because 
of the contrast between the divine vision which he is blessed with 
the state of the world in which he lives. Or, he is identifying 
himself with the shortcomings of others. He, however, asserts 
that he never forgets the Lord and that God has come into his 
mind. He accuses that even if the Lord forgets him, he will not 
forget the Lord. The saints usually speak of the two ways of the 
Lord coming to save us: one is the way of the cat which of its 
own accord takes care of its kitten; the other is the way of the 
monkey where the young one of its own accord has to embrace 
forcibly its mother. Our poet has spoken of the Lord of his own 
accord like the cat coming and saving him, but when he is over- 
burdened with the miseries of the world ail round, he speaks of 
the way of the monkey though he does not mention that word. 
There is the fear of death emphasized~—probably the starting 
point of his message of release from karma and misery. He speaks 
of the Lord as the beginning of everything, as the most wonderful 
principle, as the embodiment of Dharma, as his friend and Guru. 
He is beyond the reach of the Great, though near to His follow- 


ers. The poet is often emphasizing the beauty and the purity of 
the Lord. 
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Vv 


There is one great assertion made by our poet that God can- 
not be proved objectively. He is one to be experienced. This 
reminds us of Nana Campantar : 


“‘Etukkalalum etutta moliyalum mikku-c 
Cotika vénta cutarvitiuian enkal céti 
Matukkam ninkal uruvir mapampatti vaélmin 
Catukkal mikkir iraiyé vantu carminkalé’’ + 


VI 


In these Aymns our poet refers specifically to Campantar and 
Appar to whose school he belongs. He also refers to other saints 
like Eyarkon and Kotpuli, The worship according to the Védas by 
the Brahmins of Vilimilalai, Kalayanallar and Valvalam is empha~ 
sized. Worshipping the Lord, at sandhi or morning and evening 
with water and leaves and with words, actions and thought, the 
trikaranas, is also referred to. Our poet also mentions the sacred 
mantra Pranava. The pagicagavya is mentioned more than once. 
The worship of the Lord in His universal form and as assuming 
the Astamarta or the eight forms is again and again emphasized, 
More than all these, the worship though self-sacrifice and through 
musical compositions, is the unique method of worship which our 
poet follows. Our poet mentions five kinds of followers in the 
Tiruvalivalam hymn: (1) Pallatiyér, the numerous followers serving 
in various ways; (2) Pattar or the lovers who sing and dance; (3) 
Cérntavar, those who are in communion with Him; (4) Nallatiyar 
to whom He is the treasure in times of trouble and (5) Vallatiyar 
to whom He is their very desire, 


Vil 


He speaks of Sivlokam very often in these Aymns. It may 
be taken as referring to the highest spiritual state or the highest 
heavens. Attaining the Sivaloka is the goal of the Saivites. He 
also speaks of it as Paraloka, the highest world and as Imaiyavar 
ulaku, the world of the eternals. The last verses of his Aymns give 
us the result which will flow from a recitation of his Aymus. 


1. 3: 54: 5, 
T. 75 
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In hymn No. 76, he begs of the bhaktas to recite his hymr 
probably because he feels that mere recitation itself is a divine 
joy. The recitation of the hymn will take the dhaktas beyond the 
contraries to the great beyond. They will rule the universe devoid 
of all miseries. The biggest spiritual experience is described as. 
an embodiment of beauty, love and harmony completely free from 
karmas and miseries. God is described as nectar and light. He 
is the medicine for our karma. 


VIII 


Our poet has an eye for the beauty of the places both natural 
and artistic. This time the river is Aricil. He does not even forget 
the crabs and the children. He describes the places as Heaven on 
earth, full of dance, harmony and joy, women, beautified by 
monkeys and fish, flowers and birds. Sometimes these descriptions 
of nature seem to be but reflections of human life. Sometimes they 
appear as reflections of the activities of the Lord, especially the 
acts of the Lord’s destruction turning out in the endas His bless- 


ing. In other places they appear more and more like the worship 
of the followers. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TIRUKKOLILI 
(Hymn 20) 

I 


After Arirar had sung the Tiruttontattokai hymn where he fell 
at the feet of the servants of the servants of the Lord, according 
to Cékkilar, Nampi Artirar sings the Tirukkolili hymn, where he begs 
the Lord to give him some labourers for transporting the paddy 
he received at Tirukkélili to the house of Paravai at Tiruvériir. 
This juxtaposition brings out clearly Ararar’s realization of divi- 
nity of labour. 


The story speaks of a mountain of paddy. Nampi Arirar 
himself speaks of only ‘cila nel’ (1, 3, 4, 6, 8) — a small quantity 
of paddy. But this is only a modest way of referring to the gift. 
If it was a very small quantity there was no necessity for any 
labourer at all. 


4Arérar’s complete self-surrender to the Lord is seen in this 
hymn. Except unto the Lord, he does not turn to any one else 
for anything which he wants. He makes this appeal from a uni- 
versal point of view; for he addresses the Lord as one who has 
become the whole universe as beyond the reach of even the Dévas 
(9). If the Lord has become the universe the suffering of every 
individual including that of Ararar and Paravai is the suffering of 
the Lord. But it is curious that the poet does not whisper a word 
of his own suffering or his want. 


II 


He refers to Paravai, the damsel of the sword-like eye and to 
her fatigued, famished and starving condition: “Vai varuntame’ 
— (1); ‘Paci varuttam’ — (6); “Vatukinral’” — (8); ‘‘Varuttam” — 
(3). Itis not clear whether the sorrowful feelings of Paravai are 
purely one of her own hunger; for though in one place he refers 
to hunger, this reference, in other places, {to her plight, must be 
something more than her individual need. It must be the wants 
of her household consisting a number of Nampi Ararar’s followers 
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or of those whom she as a housewife has to feed when approached. 
It is because of this that Ararar has to transport an appreciable 
quantity of paddy with the help of labourers. This explains the 
great Tamilian conception that the duty of running the household 
is that of the lady of the house, ‘ilda/’, a word for which there is 
ho corresponding word in the masculine gender. If it is the feed- 
ing of his own retinue of followers of those who resort to his house, 
one can understand Ararar making this universal appeal to the 


Lord. 


Reference to Paravai brings to Ararar’s mind the mythological 
description of the Lord. If Ararar is wedded to Paravai, the Lord 
is wedded to Umai and therefore ought to know the sufferings of 
women (6). (According to one reading it-is ‘Natar Nallar’ whilst 
according to another reading it is ‘Matar Nalla/’ (3) According 
to the latter reading Paravai alone is referred to. Apparently the 
former reading is merely a general statement about the sufferings 
of women. Because in other verses he refers only to Paravai, it 
is better to take it in the latter sense). What more, one wife 
occupies a part of His body, while the other He places inside His 
matted hair (3). Not only that. The Lord goes a-begging (5) 
and, therefore, must know the pangs of hunger. Sub-consciously, 
the thought, that he was after all making a request on behalf of 
his own wife whilst renunciation is praised as a higher ideal, must 
have been working in his mind and inspiring another thought that 
the wedded life was equally divine. This makes him explain: 
“What have I to say about you? Has anyone raised any commo- 
tion about you when you embraced Uma and placed her on your 
left?" (4). Therefore, he feels that married life is, according to 
divine dispensation, a faithful reflection of divinity representing 
the combination of knowledge and love, law and Grace. 


III 


He refers to two other mythological stories, the story of Tri- 
puradahana (2) and the crushing of Rézana (8), stories which not 
only point out that the Lord removes obstructions but takes pity 
on these very obstructionists themselves, converting them at the 
end to become recipients of divine blessing. Perhaps these sug- 
gest his request to God to remove the obstructions to a smooth 
sailing domestic life. In addition to his belief, that these obstruc- 


tions are failures, he takes them as many stepping stones to divine 
blessing. 
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VI 


His mind is captivated by the natural beauty of Térukkoliii in 
the midst of rich pastural tracts (4), (5), (10), surrounded by 
paddy fields, full of crystal clear water (2, 9) wafted into ripples. 
He is equally impressed with the art of man who has built pala- 
tial buildings looking as though made of pure gold (7). This is 
the place of the temple where he begs the Lord to take pity (8) 
on him and to show his love (7). He is also impressed with the 
beauty of the place Kuntaiyar where he has received the paddy, 
a place surrounded by gardens of spotless beauty (3) full of doll- 
like kurava flowers (6), where the monkeys jump and play (8) in 
the midst of a beautiful pastoral tract (4). 


Vv 


He assures the Lord that he worships and praises Him every 
day contemplating on Him for a long time and that he always 
thinks of Him and none else (1). Therefore, this Aymn ought not 
to be looked upon as a private and selfish request for paddy, but 
as a hymn of self-surrender to the Lord who is the beginning of 
everything — ‘Atiye”? (3) and the most wonderful principle — 
Arputan, (3) which has become this universe ‘Antamatayavané’ (2) 
the innermost principle which sustains the universe, relying on 
which principle, our poet prays for every one of our needs, even 
as the Christians pray, “Give us our daily bread”’, a prayer offer- 
ed not only by the beggar but also by the Emperor. It is because 
this hymn is made from this universal point of view, realizing the 
truth and the power of the inner principle, that Nampi Arérar con- 
cludes his last verse that those who master this hymn will remove 
the miseries of the world and rule the world (10) — ‘‘Allal kalain- 
tulakin Antar Vanulakalpavare” (10). (There are two readings — 
Antarvan and Antavan). 


CHAPTER IX 
TIRUNATTIYATTANKUTI 
(Hymn 15) 


I 


The Nattiyattankuti hymn reveals more of the personality of 
Nampi Arirar, It is in this hymn we have the reference to the 
Saivite Saint and Chieftain, Kotpuli, one of the saints of Tirutton- 
tattokai. This reference shows Nampi Arirar’s friendship with the 
Chieftains of the day and the part played by him in the political 
world of his day. In coming to Nattiyattazkuti of a political chief- 
tain, our poet’s mind chooses to address the Lord as the great 
Prince ‘Nampi’ in every one of the verses of this hymn. The kings 
and chieftains are there to rule on behalf of the Great Being or 
the Prince whom they have to crown, God is the Lord, the King. 
He is the king who resides in the Paccil of the west — ‘“‘Kutappaccil 
urai Ko” (6). He is the Lord of the Dévas — “‘Amararkal Talaiva”’ 


(7). 
II 


Nampi Arérar has grown into a father with all the necessary 
worldly experience. It is here that he speaks of himself as the 
father of Cinkati (10). We had occasion to discuss the reference 
in narrating the life of Arirar. 


‘Nampi’ suggests its similarity to ‘Tampi’. ‘Nampi’ is derived 
by Naccinarkkiniyar from ‘Nam’. It means ‘Our Brother’as address- 
ed by the King. Mampi was a title usually assumed by Royal 
Princes and conferred on those who are great like the Royal 
Princes, when a landed estate called ‘Nampi Péru’ and a golden 
flower “Nampi-Pa’ were to be given as insignia. Because of the 
unique greatness of the people holding this title, it has come to 
mean the best of men. The Vaisyavite commentators always inter- 
pret the words as ‘Partti Utaiyavar’ (the perfect) or ‘“Nirvahakan’ 
(the Lord). Therefore, we may interpret the term Nampi as our 
perfect Prince. 
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Ili 


This hymn is important as showing his pre-occupation with’ 
the mythological stories and descriptions of Siza—stories and des- 
criptions which at the first flush excite fear and revulsion, the 
stories about the ornaments of serpents (1), and white skull (3), 
the crescent laurel on the ruddy mat-lock (3), about the midnight 
dance on the burning ghat (2) and the graveyard (1), about the 
company of the Mother (3), about the ride on the bull (9) and 
the pilgrimage of beggary (8), about the singing of the Vedas (6) 
and about the feast of poison (3) and the conquest of Death (6). 
He feels that these express in a way his inexpressible experience 
of Godhead. He, therefore, protests, “I shall not deride your 
Dance” (1); ‘I shall steal it all’? (2); “I shall not speak ill of your 
life of beggary” (8); “I shall not abuse you even if you ride on 
the cow (bull)” (8); “I am not afraid of the serpents” (1). “It 
is a beauty, this harmonious commingling of the serpents and the 
crescent moon” (7). “His is a divine form (Tippiya Marti—2)”. 
“He is the gem beautiful of the colour of the precious carbuncle 
stone”’ (2 & 3), 


IV 


The kind of thought excites him to express his confidence in 
God. “I am capable of serving you without any fear. What shall 
I desire for?” (3) he exclaims, suggesting he wants nothing but 
the Lord. ‘You may not care but I realize your greatness” (1). 
‘You are the Supreme Being—Paramétti”? (3). He is sure there 
is no more birth for him, but still he exclaims, he will never for- 
get the Lord (1). ‘“‘Even if the Lord forgets him he shall not for- 
get Him’’ (12})—such is his resolution. ‘‘You may not care to see 
me but I am able to see you with my mind’s eye. You may not 
think of me but I shall not leave off singing your praises” (1). 
“T shall not like anyone, except yourself’? (2). “*I shall not press 
hard on anyone else except you”’ (8). “Even if you do not love 
me, I will love you and Iam happy with you. I have come to 
serve you not for suffering” (7). ‘‘Even if you are not attached 
to me I am attached to you” (5). “You may walk away from 
me but I shall walk (to the very end of the universe) to reach 
your feet”? (6). ‘I do not know anything but you. Even if the 
heretics by their mean acts achieve anything, even if I see their 
success with my own eyes, I shall not think of it as of any worth” 


(9). 
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“I have seen your followers worshipping you and serving all 
and (therefore) I am also worshipping you so that my karmas may 
take leave of me”? (9). The usual method of worship, the abhiseka 
or bath of milk, curd and ghee of the Paficagavyais also mentioned 


(6). 


“In exercise of the best of my thinking power or faculty or as 
long as my mind acts I have resolved to reach the target fixed up 
for being aimed at. I thought of being saved and have taken 
refuge in your feet’? (7). “I, the slave, have become the slave of 
those who had taken refuge in your feet. But yet, I shall not 
cease singing your praises. Ihave befriended you so as to realize 
you through my songs and quests after you. Therefore, I cannot 
forget you”? (5). 


All these assertions do not mean that Nampi Ardrar has not 
realized the loving aspect of God. “O, Lord of the pure and 
divine form, pray tell me how you have entered and continued to 
stay in my mind—I, who am the meanest of the mean. Having 
placed (one) in the midst of suffering, you are capable of remov- 
ing those miseries’ (2). 


Nor is he oblivious of his own shortcomings which as usual 
he exaggerates. “It is not that I have not been educated. I read 
and learnt many things except your greatness and my servitude. 
It is not that I cannot stand firm in any undertaking. But I can- 
not think of the right path of those who are firmly established in 
your path. I cannot praise your feet of gold. I cannot think 
of the future. Yes, I am good to no one but yourself” (4). 


Vv 


A rich life—political and social, domestic and public religious 
and spiritual—is full of varied experiences and conflicting situa- 
tions, creating problems. Mampi Ararar, who has taken the Lord 
as his friend, philosopher and guide, is sure of God’s help but 
when trying situations arise, in the midst of his certainty of Lord’s 
love he feels as though God is loosening His hold because of his 
imperfections, but only to make Arérar to tighten his own grip 
on the Lord. It is the complicated situation that is reflected in 
this poem. He says that he is proud (or happy or in the midst 
of pomp—kaliyén) but he asserts that on deeper consideration, 
this human life when thought of as something substantial, draws 
out but tears from his eyes. Therefore, he says, ‘‘I cannot but fall 
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at your feet even forcibly—even against your wish. I shall not 
worry any one but you”’ (8). “I shall not recount my miseries 
and blame you stating that you have caused me to suffer all that 
I have undergone though they are not to be experienced by me’’. 
(‘Because they have to be undergone according to my karma, I 
shall not blame you that you have made me suffer these miseries 
which I have experienced’’—this is another interpretation) (6). 


The Mythological stories seem to express this truth. What 
appear to be cruel, frightful and mean, seem to be all love on 
further consideration. The Hound of the Heaven is but our 
beloved and none else. He is indeed so loving—He is the cool 
showers or the clouds so dear to the people of South India (6). 


VI 


In this spirit of humility, the poet notes even the tiny crab 
playing in the fields of the city which has the groves as its fence 
(9). Having given expression to his conflicting emotions, he feels 
relieved and whole, sinless and pure. This inspires him to 
advise the Bhaktas to recite this song of a hymn even if they were 
not accustomed to sing hitherto—for he feels sure that such a reci-« 
tation will completely wipe out their sins (10). 


T. 76 


CHAPTER X 
TIRUVALIVALAM 
(Hymn 67) 


I 


The Tiruvalivalam hymn gives another vision of the Lord 
which Nampi Arirar had. Cekkilar calls this ‘Enkum nikalnta 
Tamil malai’* or the universal kymn. Nampi Ararar explains 
herein his own experience of God, sometimes as something per- 
sonal, sometimes as something universal. Every verse ends with 
the assertion, ‘I have come to valivalam and have seen the Lord”. 
He explains in the rest of the verses how he had experienced the 
Lord. ‘He is the very breath in the body and yet He stands in 
the form of ‘Om’ becoming all the Universe” (1). Thus our poet 
explains God as the inner and the outer principle. “His munificence 
is immeasurable even unto those who have renounced everything 
looking at even the pleasures of heaven as bitter. He becomes the 
very light of the mind of His followers, springing up in their minds 
as the nectar by whose side the honey of their minds turn bitter” 
(1). Thus is expressed the subjective experience of the Absolute. 
The poet passes from this esoteric experience to its concrete repre- 
sentation in the image form. ‘He is the Lord capable of holding 
in His hand the deer” (1). 


II 


In the next verse, God is experienced as one who blesses His 
followers. Our poet speaks of five kinds of devotees: (2) First 
come the innumerable followers with their varied services and the 
Lord is full of sympathy for them. (ii) The bhaktas, those who 
are full of reverence and love for Him, sing and dance in divine 
ecstasy and the Lord is all love unto them. (iii) There are again 
those who walk in the narrow and strenuous path following the 
footsteps of old, never swerving therefrom even by a hair-breadth 
and reaching the goal. Success and freedom are created for them 
by the Lord. (iv) To the good or the great, He is like the wealth 
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or treasure in reserve, for times of trouble or misery. (0) There 
are the followers firm in their resolve, hard and unshakable as 
the mountain, like the saints of Tiruttontattokai. To them, He is 
the very desire of the heart. The poet hastens to include himself 
amongst those blessed by the Lord: “He blesses me knowing my 
own wants’ (2). 

Iil 


In the next verse Vampi Ararar harps back to the truth of the 
Lord beyond the reach of all, though within the reach of the 
lovers. ‘‘His beginning and His end grow deeper and deeper, 
broader and broader and higher and higher, (never to be reach- 
ed) but He is so close to those who fall at His feet’. Who are 
these followers? “They are like other people of the world, sinners, 
all to start with, but transformed into saints, by the company of 
the Great. The stupid serve their family sustaining nothing but 
falsehood. They suffer and then their heart melts, they finally 
come and mix with the community of true dbhaktas. Thus, they 
come to live and to them the Lord shows the unerring path.” 
The poet combines his own redemption with the salvation of 
others: ““He removed my blot even from my future birth’? — All 
these seem to represent the inner meaning of the image from 
where Siva is happy with Uma or the Mother Goddess (3). 


“He is always my confidant, my guide, friend and philoso- 
pher. My tongue will not swerve from the path of singing your 
praises and it is so sweet like the nectar collected there to be 
oozing out”? — thus he expresses his experience of his composi- 
tions. ‘This very Lord is He that is worshipped by innumerable 
and varied Dévas taking refuge in Him. He is the great, unknown 
to Tirumal and Brahma; though unknown to them, He had made 
me great” (4), 

IV 

Our poet thinks more about the importance of music compo- 
sitions. “The Lord enjoys most the praises sung in the hymns of 
Campantar and Appar and loves them to be repeated often and 
often”. From this it has to be noted how in the time of Nampi 
Arirar, who followed Campantar and Appar, not at any distant date, 
the hymns of Campantar and Appar came to be sung by devotees 
with fervour and reverence and what high esteem Nampi Ariirar 
himselfhad for the Aymns. Our poet is giving in his hymns expres- 
sion to those ideas of Campantar and Appar. ‘‘God knows my ignor- 
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ance, the igorance of a slave. He has made the stone of ory heart 
melt in love unto Him. He has shown me His victorious feet, 
He has removed the weeds and the obstacles”. Who is He? “He 
is the Lord who stands firm while the Davas of great prowess wor- 
ship round Him”? (5). 

Nampi Ararar gives us still more of his experience of the Lord 
saving and blessing him: “I know not to sing; and worship; I 
know not to praise thereby; I know not to go in quest of Him; I 
know not to get myself reformed thereby; I know not to walk in 
the path and to lead my mind therein. How am I to reach you, 
I cry. He showed distinctly the path and brought me thereto. 
He accepted me saying, ‘Do not not thou feel miserable and pine 
away in vain.” (6). : 

“He helps us to escape from the deep expanse of the sea of 
birth completely removing the taints of cruel karma, which holds 
fast and fetters us all. Communion with Him inspires a capacity 
in us for great service. He yokes us on to His service to amass 
the results of tapas. Those who had amassed like this can easily 
think or contemplate on Him and to them He opens the Sivaloka 
of His glorious feet to which he raised them. He is always inside 
the mind of those who worship Him” — thus our poet expresses 
his own experience though the verse is couched as expressing the 
objective truth about God (7). 

Vv 

“Innumerable Dévas, Rsis and kings and infinite number of 
people stand everywhere and praise Him and He blesses them 
with whatever they want. He stands firm so that those who take 
refuge in Him may rest in Him. He is the Grace overflowing unto 
these all. He is my karpaga ocean that will give anything that is 
“‘wanted’’. I cried unto Him, “O, Lord! bless me!?’. “Thereafter 
He has snatched my soul and became one with my mind’’, In 
this way, the poet tries to make his experience a universal fact of 
God’s Grace (8). 

. VI 


The two verses that follow refer to the story of Tripura, 
Ravana, the feast of poison, the Mother Goddess and the Kapalz 
form expressing in the language of mythology, the very great 
experience vouchsafed to Nampi Artrar. “He comes after every 
thing and goes before every thing, unknowable even unto the 
Védic scholars of kindness falling at His feet” (6). “It is im- 
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possible to bring in any evidence to prove His existence objecti- 
vely. But, He is easy of reach and experience. To the minds 
which do not think of Him, He never reaches and He creates 
confusion therein” (10). 


Vil 


Valivalam is praised as the place where the learned Vedic 
scholars raise the sacrificial fire to reduce the evil powers of ‘Kali’ 
(11). No other description is given of this place and this descrip- 
tion is significant and to the point, emphasizing the spirit of 
sacrifice and the great light or the fire of sacrifice ever kept alive 
for the good of the Universe. This kymn is an outpouring of his 
heart, a sweet music of pure Tamil. The poet has known the 
elation he felt, when he sang this Aymn and therefore assures the 
recitors of this hymn that those who can praise the Lord by sing- 
ing these verses with all their heart and with all the bliss, will 
reach the world or place praised by even the Dévas who know no 


suffering (11). 
VIII 


This hymn, therefore, gives us a picture of the spiritual deve- 
lopment of Nampi Ararar, realizing God in his mind and in the 
Universe as a great principle of love, light and happiness, ever 
ready to help the fallen and the depraved — the great power 
worshipped by all, the fundamental principle preceding and fol- 
lowing everything beyond the reach of all learning and power, 
though at the beck and call of the loving heart. 


CHAPTER XI 
TIRUPPUKALOR 
(Hymn 34) 


I 


The Tiruppukalar hymn is addressed to the brother poets of 
his age. The poet has realized that God is the real moving force 
sustaining us all. This conviction flows in his very blood and as 
the result he advises others to rely upon God and none else for 
anything and everything, This is not a negation of activity but 
a realization of the inner truth of this universe. 


II 


We get a picture of the poets hovering about the patrons of 
the day. We have noticed Ariirar’s intimacy with the chieftains 
of the land and this hymn shows that he is sick of most of them. 
“You may praise them and depend on them but these cheats will 
not yield and benefit” (1). The usual praises showered on the 
patrons by these poets are in a sense caricatured in this hymn and 
therefore, we get a picture of the world of the patrons and their 
coterie of poets of the age. The powerful Bhima (2), the victo- 
rious Vijaya (2), the munificent Pari (2); the beautiful Kama unto 
women (10), the glorious Muruka (10) are some of the descrip- 
tions of these patrons even when they do not possess an iota of 
qualification for being praised thus. Some are described as the 
learned (9), the perfect Lord of the lands and relatives (3), the 
lord of hospitality (8), the scion of the God family (6) and the 
mother unto poets (7). The old man may be praised as possess- 
ing shoulders like mountains (4), the cheat, the liar, the lawless, 
the wicked, the revellers in five great sins may be praised as 
saints, alas! to what purpose! (5). “The men who will search 
for the sesame seed who will not give an iota even unto the fly 
may be praised as great patrons but none of these will part with 
anything” (8). ‘Why then this futile attempt at pleasing the 
patrons and this prostitution of poetry?” 
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“What a beautiful place is this Pukalar! The bulls plough the 
fields and the sacred birds scream’’ (3). ‘The fields are full of 
sweet fragrance (6), and the lotus proudly rises up its head” (11). 
“The owls in the hollow ofa tree never cease to sing their songs” 
(9). ‘*The buffaloes rush into the tank” (10). ‘‘Why then speak 
of any want in this place?” ‘“‘Here and now, the Lord will give us 
our food and clothes’? {1). 


IV 


This is the pleasure of prayer along with the destruction of 
misery. “In the next birth we can rule the Sivalaka”’ (1). ‘‘There 
is no doubt about this, our ruling the rising tiers of the worlds of 
Dévas’” (2) “becoming as it were their axle’’ (3), ‘‘ruling there as 
the king’’ (4), ‘‘as the father’? (9) ‘‘as the leader” (10), ‘“‘without 
any perplexity or obstacle or any fear of getting lost in the mire 
of a hell’? (8). “All the sufferings of the mind will be removed 
and we all can be saved’’ (5). Our poet feels sure that those who 
recite this kymn of appeal to the scholars based on the truth of the 
sustaining principle of God—Karma, will reach the feet of the Lord 
who is in the form of Dharma (11). 


Vv 


Therefore, this hymn is a hymn on Siva’s Dharma or nature 
rather than a cheap promise of food and clothes—a hymn teaching 
the value of surrender to God, realizing that whatever we get is 
from Him. This hymn further falsifies the theory that Indian poets 
and philosophers are always other-worldly, losing the present 
world for the future. This 4ymn assures us in no unmistaken terms 
of the present and the future. 


CHAPTER XII 


TIRUPPANA TYOR 


(Hymn 87) 
I 


The conviction which grew up into the message to the learn- 
ed in the previous Aymn develops in the Tiruppanaiyar hymn into 
his exquisite joy resonating with the dance of the Lord sustaining 
the universe, a dance which hesees reflected in the buildings and 
natural beauty of Tiruppanaiyiir, a beauty which makes the poet 
exclaim at the end of every verse as if in chorus, ‘‘He is alone the 
Beautiful”. 


II 


It is the dance of the divine from which is both masculine 
and femine, a dance unknown to Visnu and Brahma (7), which 
makes the followers also dance in beautiful harmony (1). The 
sacred ash (2), the beautiful crescent (3, 8), the laurel of a river 
(2), the fire (5), the deer (5) and the axe (5) in his hands, the 
victory over the elephant (6), the worship by the Dévas and men 
(8), the crushing of Ravana (9), the pafcagavya bath (6) are all 
beautiful because of the underlying harmony of love. There arises 
the grandeur of moral beauty in this very form, for there overflows 
from it His Grace and compassion. His followers therefore dance 
(1). He dances within the mind of those who contemplate on 
Him (2), removing all their karmas rushing on them (3). He is 
capable of saving them,. though cruel to the cruel and egoistic 
Ravana-like men (9). 


III 


The same harmony, dance and joy, our poet sees in Tirup- 
pavaiyar, in those ‘matamalikai, gopuram and mantapam’ growing 
as it were in the midst of groves in and around which the bees 
hum and sing in that city of fertile fields (1), of rich soil, on 
which grow the harmony of varied fragrant flowers, viz., “cenkalu- 
nir, mallikai, cenpakam’’ (2). The ruddy eyed buffaloes, after 
having laboured hard in the fields, rush into the ponds and this 
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makes the smaller fish jump and dance in the fields (3). The 
dance continues. The sword-fish jumps, creating a commotion 
rather a fluttering or gamaka amidst other fishes which frisk into 
the fields surrounded by the beautiful arecanut palms (4). God’s 
love takes the form of the Mother and we see her varied reflec- 
tions in the damsels who bathe in the ponds making the water 
flowers usually blossoming at different times bloom in harmony 
at one and the same time (5), in that land of Colar surrounded 
by the Xaviri — the land which sings the praises of that Ocean of 
love through the poets of Tiruppanaiptir and through their ever 
expanding poetry (6). With the buffalo (3), the fish (4) and the 
damsels (5), the monkeys also dance on the mantapas, miitas, méli- 
kais and gopurams (7) and the peacocks dance on trees (7) whilst 
the drums resound (8) everywhere and the music of the harp pro- 
ceeds from the matamalikai gépurams (8). This dance of happiness 
spreads everywhere whilst the monkey dances and jumps (9). 
The honey-comb bursts and overflows (10). 


IV 


The divine joy has coursed through every pore of his body, 
every part of his soul and his aesthetic experience of divine beauty 
makes our poet assure the world that those who listen to and 
enjoy these beautiful words of his, are indeed themselves but 


embodiments of beauty (10). 


CHAPTER XII 
TIRUNANNILAM 
(Hymn 98) 

I 


The ecstasy of experience in the harmony of God slowly 
starts to ebb away in the midst of the world of conflicts and 
dualities. The feeling of harmony is still there, but the conflict 
becomes more pronounced at the subsequent stage. The Lord, 
however, is aware of the conflict and the need of the message of 
the harmony, and comes down on this earth to save the prodigals 
and the stray lambs, incarnating Himself in forms of beauty, in 
the images and the architecture of the temples. It is because of 
this according to Mampi Arirar, that the great Lord of varied 
feats and flowing love has become fond of the great temple of 
Nannilam. 


II 


The poet begins with the contraries in the physical world, 
viz., heat and cold, the symbols of all dualities of the world re- 
sulting in happiness and misery — “Tanniyal vemmaiyinay’? (1). 
Ye, He is the very harmony of the heat in the cold (according to 
another interpretation of the phrase) (1). 


He is the beggar and clandestine lover and yet He is praised 
by the spiritual scholars of the righteous path (1). He woos two 
women and yet He is the ascetic of thé mat-lock (2). He is the 
Lord of the Pallava capital, yet He loves the ordinary but sweet 
city of Karuppur (3). He lives on alms but yet He is the Lord 
of all the Universe (3). He sings the highest truths of the Vedas 
though a devil dancer (4). He kills Falandkara with a discus; 
but He bestows the very same discus to the Lord of the Damsel 
of Earth, ie., Visuu (5). He is white with the ash but His throat 
is dark blue (6). His ruddy mat-lock hides a woman; yet He 
deprived Brahma of his greatness and head alike (6) He is the 
ascetic of the kotirai flower decked mat-lock but He carries the 
battle-axe and covers Himself with the skin of the elephant He 
flayed (7). His mat-lock is a harmony of conflicting objects, 
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the moon, flowers, serpent and the Ganges and He is the Lord of 
the Bull or Dharma (8).. He fights with and blesses Arjuna (9). 
He crushes down Ravana and blesses him (10).. Is not allthis a 
vivid representation of His form of the Mother of Love and His 
form of Lordship—Umapati? (10). 


This is He who is fond of the great temple of Nawnilam, where 
come the great to fall at His feet and to praise Him (1); where 
the groves, like unto Him, reach the crescent moon, to adorn it, 
on their crown (2). There shines the harmony of plants and animals 
represented by the beautiful walk of the swan on the great 
lotus (7), the harmony of the varied flowers reflecting the divine 
harmony shining on the crown of the Lord (8) and the harmony 
of the festivities where throng the troupes of wordly relatives 
and the other-worldly tapasvins and Saivites of our fold (9), the 
latter coming to serve with an outward form of strenous discipline 
but with an inward form of love, very much like the Lord going 
to Arjuna (9). This is the place where the temple was built by 
the great Céla King Cenkanan, the Lord of the Kavirt whose 
devastating flood was conquered and dammed so that it could be 
blissful in feeding the world. (10) as another symbol of harmony, 
reflecting Siva vanquishing and blessing Ravana (10). 


Vedic scholars pray and worship (1, 6) but anything is good 
for performing His loving worship, any green leaf and pure 
water (3). The worshippers take refuge in His feet with all their 
heart praising Him with many hymns, raising up their hands above 
their crown (4)—the trinity of thought, speech and art in the 
harmonious unity of worship. The poet is sure of the redemption 
of the world; The Lord becomes the very crown of the followers, 
the crown of those who contemplate on Him witha heart melting 


in love (3). 


lit 


The riddle contradictions has been solved in the very form 
of the Lord and the love of the Absolute. Our poet giving expres- 
sion to this has gone beyond the sphere of contraries to the divine 
bliss of harmony and he feels that those who master this Aymn 
will similarly enter like him, the great Beyond (11). 


CHAPTER XIV 


TIRUVILIMILALAI 
(Hymn 88) 
I 


The conflicts of the world gain upper hand in our poet’s mind. 
When he turns worldward they become inescapable, except 
through the Grace of God. He, however, sees in the world the 
saved souls who remain unperturbed in the midst of these miseries 
and he, therefore, cries to the Lord, “Will you not bless me even 
as you have blessed others?”? He is indeed himself a saved soul 
but the world is still too much with him, tantalizing him whenever 
the old habits of thoughts occur and hence this cry ofhis. But even 
this cry implies his strong conviction of the conquest, by the 
chosen few, of the contradictions and miseries of the world. 


II 


Tiruvilimilalai is the very heaven on earth. It is the Heaven 
with its towers of lions descending on this world (2), where come 
and dance even now the dancing girls of Heaven whilst Visnu and 
Brahma stand worshipping Him (4). It is not for merely resolving 
the contradictions and dualities that He is here in this temple. It 
is the greatness of the worshippers here that draws Him there (9), 
ele, 


Tiruvilimilalai is a colony of a class Brahmins, who filk 
the whole of that place (6,7). Tiruvicaippa of Céntanar (2-8) 
speaks of the 500 of Tiruvilimilalai even as others speak of the 
3000 of Tillai. These with others worked for the Hindu revival 
as against the Buddhists and Jains whose stronghold was asceti- 
cism. The Digambara Jains went a step further, refusing salva- 
tion to women. As against this, the Tévdram praises the devinity 
of women and the holiness of the right kind of domestic life (1). 
It is here that Siva’s form of Uméapati and Ardhanarisvara become 
significant (1, 2,3), the very forms which receive worship at Tiru- 
vilimilalai. The contemplation of this form takes a firm hold in 
the minds of these Brahmins enabling them to protect the world 
from the evils of Kali age (2). What is more, in the sacrifice, they 
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perform—the sacrifice which is the home of the sacred Védas—the 
poet sees shining their women glorious like Laksmi, the Goddess 
of Wealth and Beauty (1). Tiruvilimilalai is great because of this 
beauty (1, ee.) Is not this the very message of the life of Nampi 
Ariirar? 


Brahmins as the worshippers of God are further described. 
They are Antanar (1, 6,7), those of beautiful and loving character 
who bless those that have faith in them, in short, they are the 
gurus. They have obtained harmony, peace and repose (Taninta 
Antanar—7); they have mastered the Védas (6); they sit on the 
edge of the sacrifice where they kindle the holy fire with a fire 
drill (9). They are the Brahmins of the Vedas, reciting the Vedas 
and following the morality of the Vedas (10). Social service is not 
foreign to them. There is the rosy hand of righteousness and 
munificence (4). In their strong palatial residence wealth 
abounds (7). It is a characteristic feature of the place where 
even the dark groves of flowers shower drops of honey (6). 


Tillai 3000 are reputed to be identical with Siva and it looks 
that Mampi Ararar is identifying the Brahmins of Tiruvilimitalai, 
those who become great and worship the Lord, with Siva who 
rides the chariot to destroy the three castles of the air (5). Their 
mind remains firm in Him (2), They contemplate on Him as the 
creator of all fetters and salvation, a great deccipt, that way (4). 
They daily perform the ceremonial worship out of Love (6). 
Every day at the sandhi worship, at dusk, they shower flowers on 
Him, which the Lord adorns Himself with all grandeur (7). 
There are other descriptions of the Lord which may be taken as 
the forms which these worshippers contemplate on. The Lord 
comes within the body and becomes its very life. He is the three 
great lights (3). Heis fond of the honeyed bath of Patcagavya 
and clear water (3). He is fond of the begging surrounded by 
the ghosts (8). His deer (3), battle-axe (3), His consort (1, 3), 
His beggary (9), the destruction of the three castles (5) are all 
mentioned; but of all these the begging tour seems to be very 
important; for the poet says, ‘to those who seek the esoteric signi- 
ficance, the Lord shines as the greatest truth’ (9). 


The Vili Brahmins are thus the beacon lights for those groping 
in the darkness and misery. Our poet’s mind has become chas- 
tened by the worship of the saints of Tiruttontattokat. The thought 
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of Siva’s followers has been peeping in here and there in the pre- 
vious hymns. In the Vili hymn, it becomes the central idea. Their 
example encourages him to cringe at the feet of the Lord for a 
similar redemption. The Brahmins of the place suggest other 
saints Arjuna (7), Baghirata (7), Candi (6) and Kannappar (6) to 
whom the Lord has assigned a high rank. They are mentioned 
specifically whilst others are generally grouped under the terms 
Bhaktes and Siddhas (6, 7). That the ghosts of the burning ghat 
represent the Saiva followers has been explained elsewhere. The 
great form of worship our poet likes most is as explained by 
Cékkilar “Arccanai pattu’’, i.e., the worship with the musical Ayzns. 
Therefore, he is reminded of his Jeaders in this line, the two great 
saints Appar and Campantar, whose songs the Lord was so fond of, 
that He gave them gold coins at Vali (8). 


Il 


This hymn thus expresses the poet’s way of looking at the 
communion which the Bhaktas have with the Lord, and, therefore, 
according to him those, who recite these lines of good Tamil of 
our poet of Navalar where even the bees hum the music of sup- 
reme ‘ndda’ are sure to achieve the same communion with the 
Supreme (10). 


CHAPTER XV 
TIRUVANCIYAM 
(Hymn 76) 


I 


The reverence for the ‘tontars’ who are often looked upon as 
the very form of the Lord, leads to the conception of Siva as the 
great saint and guru, the great Lord of all, which in turn brings 
back the idea of His being the only refuge and His hastening to 
remove our sufferings. In the Tiruvaiiciyam hymn, the idea of the 
Lord as “‘Atika?’ (1,2,3,4,5,8) becomes the heart of the song — six 
verses at least mention the word — and as such we are told that 
He will not allow the inescapable hard law of karma to inflict on 


His followers (1,6,8). 
II 


Those who contemplate on His feet of shining lotus are never 
inflicted by karma. He is the true medicine for the disease of 
karma or the nectar bringing back life from the cultches of fatal 
karma (6). He is the only One who can do this (1). His resound- 
ing victorious feet alone are our refuge (7) — none else will we 
consider as our Lord (9) — He of the sacred thread (1), of the 
blue throat (5), the consort of the Mother (1,5,9), who is the very 
embodiment of love, the great fighter (3), the destroyer of the 
three cities (3), the archer aiming at Arjuna (3), the Supreme 
Lord coming surrounded by the ghosts (6), the unknowable even 
unto the two (7) — these descriptions of the pur@yas are enumer- 
ated for emphasizing this great truth, for, as pointed out, these 
stories have and inner singnificance. His blotless ash has an 
esoteric meaning (2); it represents the great idea of purity in 
which ends everything and therefore, He never leaves off this ex- 
traordinary act of besmearing ash (4), The ash reminds the poet 
of (the ashlike pollen dust of) ‘kaitai’ plant whose sweet fragrance 
fills this holy place (5) which that way reflects the Lord of the 
ashes. The commingling of the moon and the serpent is His 
characteristic feature (5). One end of His gembedecked girdle of 
a serpent has many a head, a symbol of the evolution of many 
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from one (3). Thus our poet’s preoccupation with the purdnic 
stories is made clear even by this hymn. 


Til 


The idea of the saints is not forgotten in this Aymn — these 
men full of the riches of God’s Grace (1). Has he not described 
Appar, “Tiruninra cemmaiyé cemmaipak konta Tirundvukkaraiyan’’ 4+ 
They fall at His feet and praise Him and He shines in that glory 
{1), in that beautiful city of towers of evergrowing perfection (6), 
and holy ponds of spacious lotuses and crystal clear water (3). 
He is worthy of the sight by those whose mind harbours no vege- 
ance (2), The Lord, the Saint and the Guru explains the universe 
as a vision to the saints of pure and unsullied heart. 


IV 


This hymn suggests various reflections of real life, seen as a 
poetic vision of that holy place of nature, beautiful. The bull 
from the cattleshed bellows; frightened by this thundering noise 
the sword-fish in the field runs away only to scare and drive out 
the carps for taking refuge in the lotus (2). The white flower of 
the valiai creeper on the bank is mistaken for the crane by the 
tiny fish and in terror and confusion it leaps into the mouth of 
the sword fish, (as though it were its hiding place) (4). The 
streams flow incessantly into the fields and there bloom the ‘kuva- 
lai’ flower — like the eyes of the damsels, keeping guard over the 
crops (7). Their song for scaring away the birds by its very music 
invites the tiny birds and the parrots to swarm around them and 
what is more wonderful, this mad rush of the birds scares away 
the crane and other water birds of the moat in which, therefore, 
the stout fish leap with joy; now free from their enemies (7) The 
fields near the thrashing floors feed the bees with their overflow- 
ing honey and they intoxicated, sing with all their heart, the song 
of their pride which echoes in the heavens (8) — ah! what a 
beautiful sight! (8). Thanks to the tanks, the cuckoo, (like Daksina- 
mirti) frequents the cool shades of the banyan tree (8). The apes 
dividing amongst themselves the sweet plantain fruits and the 
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honeyed jack fruits remonstrate and fight, over the inequalities of 
the divided shares with the trunk of the plaintain and the ‘télai? 
(9). Are these not, in more senses than one, reflections of human 
life seen from a remote distance and unconcerned height. Looked 
at from the heights of divinity this world of delusion and passion 
rushing with mad speed to escape from the divine blessings show- 
ered on it appears as so much poetry and romance. 


Vv 


Our poet is so much overpowered with the expression of his 
poetry that he begs of the Bhaktas to sing this hymn of a garland, 
because he feels that singing is itself a bliss, revealing the work- 
ing of the inner principle of God within this universe. 


CHAPTER XVI 
TIRUNARAIYORC CITTICCARAM 
(Hymn 93) 


I 


In the Tirunaraiyire Citticcaram hymn, the hymn on the temple 
of the Siddkas, the mythological stories and descriptions of Siva 
are enumerated — the mat-lock of the river, the flowers, the 
moon and the serpent (1), the flaying of the elephant to appease 
His beloved (2), the destruction of the three cities (3), the crush- 
ing down of Ravana (4), the stealing of the hearts of the damsels 
(5), His beggary (6), His handling of the deer, fire and the battle- 
axe (8), the feast of poison (7), the discomfiture of Daksa (9), the 
conquest of Death (10) — all emphasizing as usual, love as har- 
mony, and power as Grace, and destruction as salvation. 


II 


Where does He reside? A befitting description follows of a 
heaven on earth and, therefore, after giving expression to this 
vision of the mundane abode of the Lord — our poet is certain 
that those who master this hymn will reach the Heaven of beauty 


(11). 


III 


Nature seems to be a mirror reflecting God and his com- 
pany. The meandering stream throwing to the shore, gold and 
precious stones remind the poet of the crawling serpent of the 
Lord (1). The frightened Mother Goddess is reflected in the 
damsels with bangles, enjoying their bath in the stream (2). 
Even the destruction of the three cities and the crushing down of 
Ravana are but acts of love and, therefore, these remind us only 
of reflection of the Mother Goddess in the faces of the ladies of 
the place, in the midst of lotuses of honey blossoming as though 
awakening fully from sleep (3). His sporting with the damsels 
and begging tour are but episodes of love and beauty, best fitted 
for a poetic spot or background where in the rich waters the fish 
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frisk about making the sweet flowers full of the sweetness of the 
overHowing honey (5) yield up their fragrance and where (Siva- 
like) grove stands crowned with the moon of the heavens (6). 


Feasting on the poison, the Lord stands with the River-Maid 
sneaking into His mat-lock and this is reflected in the royal roads 
of the city where move the chariots in the midst of the flocking 
damsels (7). He is the Lord of the weapons whose significance is 
great and, therefore, the spiritual scholars of this place in quest 
of God learn the full significance of these words (8). The dis- 
comfiture of Daksa was so much festivity for the Lord and in this 
city, in its festivity resound to the Heavens, the song, the flute 
and the drum (9). The conquest of Death is no breach of the 
established law and, therefore, there crowd in the city those who 
follow the law of divine Will, never swerving from the righteous 
path (10). Thus we get here a description of an ideal city of 
material prosperity and fertility, of feminine beauty and chastity, 
of mystic experience and moral grandeur, reflecting in all its 
natural beauty Siva of the Puranas which is so full of mystic 
significance. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ARICIRKARAIPPUTTUR 
(Hymn 9) 


I 


A description of the beauty of the holy city was attempted 
in the previous Aymn. Holiness and beauty are not separable. 
This implication of the previous Aymn is made explicit in this 
hymn on Aricirkaraipputtir, the new city on the banks of Aricil, 
the river. The conception of beauty of the divine harmony and 
the purity of the unselfish divine love have been growing steadily 
in the previous two hymns. This hymn of Puttar delivers this 
truth as the important message. God is spoken of as Beauty and 
Purity in its alternate verses respectively (See the introductory 
part of our thesis, following the suggestion of Campantar’s hymn on 


this temple. This is the very message and importance of the 
puranic stories. 


Il 


The flaying of the elephant (1), the destruction of the three 
Cities (1), the ride on the bull (1), the begging tour (1, 8), the 
eightfold form (3), the worship by the Davas (5), the destruction 
of Daksa’s sacrifice (7), His lady-love (the Mother), and the 
Gangas (9), His ornaments of serpents (8, 9) and bones (9), and 
the feast of poison (10) are described in relation to the beauty 
aspect of the Lord. The nipping of Brahma’s head (2), Vishou’s 
worship (2), the destruction of the three cities (1, 4) and of 
Kama (4) the bestowing of His blessing upon Pukajtiunat Naya- 
war (6), His grave dance (8), and His ornaments of serpents (8) 
are thus mentioned with reference to both the aspects and this 
gives a clue to the correct understanding of the message. The 
beauty is the beauty of harmony, an expression of divine Grace 
and unselfish love and, therefore, it becomes the moral beauty 
of purity, What appears to be two different aspects on surface 
are found to be one and the same at bottom. The last verse, there- 
fore, refers only to divine purity (11). These mythological stories 
have this meaning and that is why the poet asks, ‘Why this and 
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what for?” (4, 5, 7, 8, 9). The language of mythology helps him, 
therefore, to deliver the message to the world, easily and impres- 
sively and in a fitting manner in a language used by the devotee 
classes. 


Ill 


The verses addressing the Lord as the Beautiful (1,3,5,7,9,10)} 
couple Him as such with the beautiful city of Tirupputtiir on the 
bank of the Avicil, whose floods the poet describes at length, whilst 
the verses addressing the Lord as the Pure (2,4,6,8,11) have no 
such description, but after the enumeration of the puréuic feats 
of the Lord they all exclaim, ‘‘You are the only pure One of 
Puttar, full of groves”. It looks as though there is an inter con- 
nection between the Beauty and the description of the river, 
suggesting perhaps that the floods reflect this Beauty. 


The Lord flays the elephant, destroys the three cities and 
goes a-begging at every door; the flood tumbles up tusks of 
elephants and horns of stag, tossing up hither and thither the 
peacock feather and the ‘akil’, only to reach through the river 
our city (and our homes) (1). If the Lord cut away the head of 
Brahma to beg therewith, (2, 3) the flood breaks down the sandal 
tree with its leaves along with the bamboo, carrying them all with 
its noisy hands of waves and dashing and collecting them against 
the banks even as the beggar gathers alms little by little (3). 
Here also Nature is described in such a way as to suggest, it is a 
mirror held up before God. 


The begging tour amidst the loving souls contemplating 
which the Great become chastened, is reflected in the flood where 
rush in, the varieties of fish making the smaller fish jump up in 
groups whilst the swan observing this, feels miserable at first and 
thereafter becomes chastened (5). The destruction of the sacri- 
fices of Daksa is reflected in the destructive flood which pushing 
along the peeping feathers of peacock and cardamom carries along 
the gems, pearls, and gold (7). The Lord of the Mother and the 
Ganges adorning Himself with the serpents, bones and ashes is 
reflected in the flood robbing on its way the sugar-canes and the 
fruits of the plantains and the arecanut palms, and calling all to 
share this booty at the beautiful city of Puétar (9). The feast of 
Poison seems to be reflected also in the flood which seems to be 
forcibly drawing the thundering clouds to rain, whilst the stream 
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which runs on either sides, beats against the banks with its re- 
sounding hands of waves (10)—a war on the two banks, throwing 
up the bamboos and akil carried in the stream after the showers 
of the dark cloud (11). 


In some cases, it is very difficult to explain how the particular 
description of the flood can be the particular description or reflec- 
tion of the Lord. If the message is understood, there will be no 
difficulty, The cruel and frightful feats of the Lord turn out to 
be acts of the unselfish love intended to save the very person 
seemingly destroyed. So does the devastating flood appear as 
cruel and destructive whilst in reality it is the flow of love coming 
to feed us all. The suggestive force behind the description of the 
flood beautifully brings out the esoteric meaning of the mytholo- 
gical stories. God is not merely All Power and Cruelty, but also 
a Beggar at our doors hungering for love. The importance of 
this begging inspires the poet to mention it often and often 
(1, 3, 5). 


IV 


The contemplation of the saints is another trend of his hymns 
and their worship is not here forgotten. The worship of Visnu 
and his self-sacrifice (2) and of the starving Pukalttunai (6) are 
elaborated in two different verses of his hymn. They give us their 
all to win His unselfish love. 


Vv 


The Lord is the purest and the most holy. The joy of beauty 
arises out of our love and this conception of beauty is our experi- 
ence of that purity. Beauty thus is an aesthetic experience and 
takes form in the expression of the great Truth which is Purity— 
a subjective experience of the Absolute—a poet’s vision or a vision 
of the mystic—unique as the vision of a particular mystic soul 
expressed in its language giving an expression and a poet’s orga- 
nic form to the inexpressible Truth. ‘“‘7irupputtarp punitartammai 
weenie alakal uraippar’’—this is very important in explaining the aes- 
thetic theory of Nampi Ararar. Beauty is heavenly; Purity is divine. 
Therefore, according to our poet, those who can exprience aright 
aesthetically this hymn, will along with the beauty loving denizens 
of heaven reach the Sizaloka of purity. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
TIRUVAVATUTURAI 


(Hymn 66) 
I 


Our poet’s preoccupation with the mythological stories 
inspired him with their esoteric and mystic message which he has 
already tried to explain in his various hymns. He has raised 
rhetorical interrogations suggesting that these stories have a dee- 
per meaning. In the Tiruvdvututurai hymn, our poet points that 
the greatest message of these stories is the message of redemption 
for all; for, such is the love of God — a message which he him- 
self confesses has inspired him to take refuge in the Lord — a 
message which will inspire the fallen and the down-trodden with 
the new hope of their certain salvation. Unfortunately, all the 
verses of this hymn are not available; only five have reached us. 


II 


The story of Markkandéya’s conquest of death (1), of the 
spider becoming an Emperor (2), of Visnu’s worship withjhis own 
eyes (3), of the gift of Pasupata to Arjuva (4) and of the blessings 
showered on the rulers of the three burnt cities (5) are here 
specifically mentioned as inspiring our poet. The significance and 
implication of these stories lie in their inspiration leading to the 
self-surrender unto God, which he explains in the latter half of 
the verses. “I always praise you as the king and my Lord, stand- 
ing with folded hands, and taking refuge in your feet with ail my 
love”? (1). ‘I fall at your feet coming rolling on the ground (in 
ecstasy) and exclaiming your praises with all my love. I took 
refuge in you afraid of the karma rushing on me” (2). ‘I praise, 
Oh, God of Gods! your shining feet babbling your glories! I took 
refuge in you afraid of the consuming arma”’ (3). “Out of love 
and attachment I praise your names worshipping you and con- 
templating on your greatness and there melting away in love. I 
took refuge in your feet with all my heart” (4). Thus he ex- 
presses the change brought over him by this inspiration from the 
mythological stories, those good old stories which came to him 
thus with a new revelation. 


CHAPTER XIX 
TIRUVITAIMARUTUR 
(Hymn 60) 

I 


Our poet has been very much impressed with the springing 
forth, all of a sudden, of the message of the old folk tayes of the 
Puréwas which he must have been listening to with rapt attention 
from his childhood without ever consciously suspecting that they 
had any such message. The inner meanings seem to agree so 
much with his own spiritual and mystic experience vouchsafed to 
him by the Grace of God, that he feels a remorse for having mis- 
sed this message of these popular stories. He has been singing of 
his achieving the deathless stage; but this revelation of a new 
message almost springs up from the unconscious and inspires him 
to take refuge in the Lord. The love of the Lord for the people 
to be saved is, indeed, delineated so graphically by those stories 
going very much beyond the expectations of his experience that 
this purdnic personality of God appears to him nearer than before, 
almost appearing to be wonderfully new. He has been seeing 
reflections of this Lord in the beautiful visions of Nature in the 
various holy places he visited almost making them Heaven on 
Earth. The Seer is said to sleep in this world keeping himself 
awake in the sphere of Truth; but as in our case, dreams disturb 
the Seer’s sleep also where as long as the dream lasts, everything 
therein appears as true and real, frightening, irritating or cheer- 
ing as the case may be. Therefore, when the old habits of thought 
return, the Heaven on Earth gives place to the well known mise~ 
ries of the world. ‘This remorse, his new vision of the Lord, and 
his miserable dream — all lead him to condemn himself to ex- 
aggerate his imaginary faults by the side of the loving Lord who 
is all Goodness and to despair of an escape from the clutches of 
the world of death and misery and its allies of five senses and 
women, but he is sure that God alone can save him and that He 
will save him. It isin some such state of mind our poet sings 
this Tiruvitaimarutar hymn. 
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The Aymns of Nampi Ardrar seem to be so many waves of spi- 
ritual experience with their troughs and crests alternating. The 
same ebb and flow of joy of the mystic union is found in Nammal- 
var’s poems. The commentators there explain that the Lord is 
playing a game of hide and seek, inspiring, at one time the Alvar 
with joy, so that he may not become ultimately crestfallen and 
then alternately disappearing from his presence so as to make him 
feel miserable and express that feeling and depression, in verses 
which He loved to listen and which He knew would save the 
suffering world. It is for consideration whether what we have 
described in the previous paragraph from the point of view of 
Nampi Ararar may not be spoken of as a game of bide and seek 
from the point of view of the Lord. This mission of the saints’ 
lives for saving the world suggests one other idea. These loving 
souls, feeling ever for the world, identify themselves so very much 
with jt that all its sins and deceits they speak of as their own; 
and this explains their periodic feeling of depression and despon- 
dency whilst as a matter of fact they have reached the highest 
level of spiritual experience and divine bliss. 


il 


This Tiruvitaimarutar hymna is but a continuation or a conse- 
quence of the Tiruvavatuturai hymn. There he took refuge afresh 
in the feet of the Lord. Here, he begs of the Lord — the Father 
and the munificent Lord of Jsaimarutu — to show a way of escape 
_and redemption — *“Uyvakar arulity Itaimaruturai entai Pirine? — 
that is the refrain of the song. The God of Jtatmarutu is all Love. 
He is our Father (Entai— 1-10), Mother (Entay—1) and the Lord 
(Emman—4). The Lord of the Dévas (4) is the Great Siva, the 
Good (8); The sacred name considered by the Saivites to be the 
proper name of the Absolute — “‘Sivatetum ndmam tattakké yutaiya 
cemméni emma’. He is of the beautiful eyes (1); He is of the loving 
Antanar — This is another reading (1); He is the destroyer of all 
obstacles and the bestower of peace (drat) (1); the Dancer on 
the Fire (8); He is of the colour of the flame (ti van4) (8); One 
who adorns Himself with the crown of the crescent moon to save 


it (4). 


1. Appar 4: 113: 9. 
T. 79 
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IIl 


If God is all love, our poet feels he himself is all bad by His 
side. He is conscious that he, as a saved soul, was walking all 
along in the path of the Lord. But his remorse, great by the 
side of the new vision of the love of the Lord and the misery of 
the world, makes him cry for further salvation. He feels as 
though all his spiritual practices and experiences were like the 
habitual act of the ass carrying the fragrant kuskumam without 
ever being conscious of this precious burden (1), No wonder the 
ass is so neglected — slighted — when it can no longer serve as of 
old as though it had done nothing worth remembering, “I have’” 
cries our poet, “laboured in vain; and with a confused mind 
caught into the dangerous whirlpool; O mind! you sit and weep. 
What can youdo? I am a fool not even capable of crying: ‘O, 
Lord of Loving eyes! Destroyer of obstacles!’ This life is of no 
account like unto the ass” (1). 


He thus condemns himself, therefore, for not reaching the 
Lord. “I state and confess. I have not known anything of that 
life experiencing the way to reach your rosy feet; but I speak; 
but this, all noise and meaning” (2). “I have not already reach- 
ed your rosy feet as I must have. The time flies whilst I become 
an obstinate fool” (3). ‘I do not contemplate on you to place or 
enthrone you in my mind”? (4). ‘The sense organs have kicked 
me aside, as something worthless.” (5). ‘At length, I have be- 
come an eternal burden unto you’ (5). “In the path of the 


foolish people I had not known True Wisdom and Reality—alas! 
me a poor soul!”’ (8). _ 


IV 


He prays for a way of escape from the world of death (9) 
and deceit (8). He condemns himself as falling a prey to the 
world and cries for help to escape from its clutches (7). This 
hymn gives such a beautiful expression to this worldly suffering of 
gray hairs, old age and trembling misery (2) and to the saving 
love of the Lord, that the poet himself assures out of his own 
personal conviction rising after the completion of the first nine 
verses, herein, that those who can with all their heart and joy 
praise the Lord with this garland of shining beacon light of a 
hymn, will reach the rosy feet of the Lord, without being attacked 
by any gray hair, old age or trembling shocks (10). 
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Fear of death is a wholesome fear and, as is told in the life 
of the Buddha who seeing an old man, a man of disease and a 
‘corpse renounced the world, brings about a real conversion of the 
heart. The first solution of the problem of the mysterious suffer- 
ings of the world is the law of karma; but karma is a never ending 
chain—every act creating its future effect—an ever grinding whee] 
which none can ever escape. This knot has to be cut by the 
Grace of God. The sin grows through the five senses which become 
our Lords with their net of women (8 & 9). 


“Gray hairs, old age and disease will come. Alas! I am spent 
up having resolved on acts of no good (or ungrateful acts). I 
now realize that I have been the well ground turmeric—(to be 
used and to bethrown out). Jam afraid of the Lord of Death’ — 
this is one confession of our poet (2). 


The ephemeral nature of life is another way of expressing 
the same fear of old age and death. 


Like the tiny dew drop on the crown of the grass blade dis- 
appearing at the sight of the hot sun, life is of no substance. 
“What now for me—today, tomorrow—thus every day I have been 
setting down only to feel miserable. As an obstinate idiot, I 
have allowed time to be wasted —“‘Markkanakik kalintana kalam’’— 
this phrase is again repeated (3, 4). What I did in the previous 
birth inflicts me in this birth and I have wasted time—an obsti- 
nate idiot. Have I done anything to overcome this evil karma by 
doing any good act?”? He confesses that he has resolved on only 
acts that are not good. Again he repents for the past: “I donot 
give even an iota to those who beg” (4). “I cannot give away 
the glorious wealth. What is the result? I cannot leave off the 
sins, anger, vengeance and craving. The five organs are not under 
my control. I feel miserable, afraid of being thrust into the Hell 
by the Lord of Death when the trembling old age comes”? (7). 


“The women not as life companions but as play things of 
pleasure—those of the beautiful but subtle waist, create the illu- 
sion of life’? (6). “These young ones spread their net of deceit 
contemplating on this pleasure of this poor human life. I have 
stayed there caught within the net”? (9). ‘‘Really this is the net 
of deceitful but inescapably hard karma. The plantain plant will 
yield its fruits only once but like a fool I expected it to bear fruits 
once again for me. Thus in the hope of further happiness I was 
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getting myself enmeshed in the fetters harder and harder. That 
is the way of the foolish people” (9). They are the well ground 
turmeric already referred to (10). 


It is true this life of pleasure is not all evil; there are good 
aspects as well. ‘I have increased my good aspects as well as 
evil” (6). This assertion of his good deeds is very significant. 
“Engrossed therein, I have not studied many arts or achieved true 
knowledge” (6). ‘‘Alas! Iam a sinner and I have committed 


many sins”. The remorse reaches its zenith and he cries, ““Why 
am I alive??? (6). 


“The life of pleasure is a life of slavery to the senses. The 
five sense organs established to protect us by receiving reports of 
danger from outside, without in any way suffering any decrease 
in their power of hegemony over us—destroy our life”. ‘They 
kick us away (to die)” (5). “The five senses are not within my 
control” (7), “These are the five kingsor rulers. Having caught 
hold of this sovereignty they will not ever leave us. That is the 
way they desire (me to be their slave). I am in despair—I donot 
know what to do after having obediently carried out their com- 
mands according to their whims and fancies. What is the way 
(out) for me??? (8). 


Vv 


Is there no escape from the eternal action of karma? There 
is the Grace of the Lord as our poet has suggested so often. 
Repentnace and true change of heart will save us, thanks to the 
Lord of Love. To win the heart of this Lord of Love, we must 
become like Him, merciful and kind unto the poor and the needy. 
If one does not thus give out oflove, one never escapes from 
karma. That is why our saint cries for all—‘I do not give even 
an iota to those who beg” (4). ‘I cannot part with the wealth 
that appears all shining to me’? (7). This mercy blesseth one 
who takes and one who gives. When this mercy springs in our 
mind, vengeance and anger and hankering after pleasures no more 
haunt us and, therefore, no more mistakes arise; no more are we 
slaves to the senses, and old age disappears; death holds no threat 
of hell (7). All this springs from our reliance on God or the con- 
templation on Him, or on enshrining Him in our heart or mind. 
Hence this cry: ‘Alas! I cannot enshrine you in my mind and con- 
template on you’ (4). God is the greatest prop and support. “TI 
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have no other prop to lean on (except yourself)”’ (6). This is 
the significant cry proving his great reliance on the Lord even 
in the midst of this doleful Aymn. It is a cry of self-surrender 
inspired by the vision of God and not a cry of despair of an ordi- 
nary man! “After the sense organs have kicked me aside, I have 
become an eternal burden unto you. I woke up and opened my 
eyes. I saw the True Reality (the Lord). If this is the human 
life—the miserable life of the senses—I do not want it and I des- 
pise it. Help me with a way out” (5). That is the cry of a 
developed soul. 


CHAPTER XX 
TIRUNAKECCARAM 
(Hymn 99) 


I 


Why all this suffering of this world? Why this fall? ‘It is 
Karma”’— that is the prima facie answer. Our sense of justice, our 
feeling of uniformity of nature and our conception of law bring- 
ing out the inter-relation of cause and effect demand this theory 
of Karma and we are satisfied with it. But this becomes mechani- 
calin away. The human thought demands a spiritual explana- 
nation. All these are but romantic dreams—that is one way of 
looking at things as already stated. Why, however, this illusion 
and delusion? It is a process of spiritual education, the world 
appearing in different ways according to various mental levels 
reached. 


In the world of ours where law is administered, the concep- 
tion of punishment has been growing and developing through 
various stages; vengeance and vindictiveness first took the form of 
punishment. But hatred thus nurtured, demands more than it 
receives. Then develops the idea of retribution demanding an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth and no more. Talk of compen- 
sation also arises. The human heart of love can never be satis- 
fied with such infliction even when just. The idea of punishment 
for preventing others, therefore, develops. Inflictions like capital 
punishment can never be said to prevent the criminal from repeat- 
ing the offence; for, he does not remain thereafter. It prevents 
others from committing the same crime. But the criminal cannot 
be a mere scape-goat and the idea of punishment as a way of 
reformation develops. This shows a priggish sense condescen- 
sion and it is felt that society is responsible to a certain extent 
for the crime. Crime comes to be looked upon as an infection 
and a disease—a mental disease requiring as such medical treat- 
ment rather than vindictive punishment. The doctor inflicts pain, 
but out of necessity and love. The theory of karma also deve- 
lops in all these ways and we reach the conception of God as the 
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doctor and the medicine. The Tiruvasiciyam hymn, we saw, spoke 
of the Lord as the medicine for chronic Karma. This hymn on 
Tirunakéccaram tries to give a concrete explanation on these lines. 


The previous hymn spoke of the net of Karma giving rise to 
gray hair, old age and trembling. The Karma will lose its hold, 
our poet assures us, on the masters of the present Aymn which is 
devoid of all shortcomings. How is it achieved by this Aymn? 


II 


The same pattern of a sentence occurs in al] the verses but 
the last. “The Lord of Tirunakéccaram, of such poetic and mystic 
beauty leading us to expect all love and munificence, bliss and 
sympathy had done this act upsetting all such expectations. Why 
is it that He has done so?”’ This is the pattern. ‘Like unto one 
committing suicide, why does He swallow poison to the great 
height of His consort making her chaste heart almost collapse?” 
(1). “Leaving the company of the Mother and Her domestic life, 
has He become a natural ascetic to bless the Tapasivans?” (2). 
‘“Why has He been moved by the idea of destroying the Lord of 
Death?”’ (3). ‘Why has He flayed the elephant?” (4). ‘‘Why 
does He love the elaboration of the Védas (to the dismay of the 
simple-minded?)”? (5). ‘‘Why does He wear the skin of the lion, 
the tiger and of the elephant springing out of the sacrifice?” (6). 
‘‘Why does He burn to ashes Kama and the three cities?’’ (7,8 & 
9). ‘Why does He appear, naked and wandering, like the here- 
tic?”? (10). 


III 


One does not ordinarily expect such, acts as these from a 
person whose aesthetic taste has led Him to choose a beautiful 
spot like Tirunakéccaram by our poet. The bees of beautiful gos+ 
samer of wings, as the very life and connecting link of the flowers 
are found in communion with the row of short plants of jessamine 
and ‘kullai? and they ‘ultimately reach the higher and more cool 
‘matavi’ creeper (1). Enthroning themselves on the lotuses and 
feasting on the honey, the bees hum about and the carps frisk 
about and dance (7, 9). The roving bees mix freely with jasmine 
and canpaka and sing in joy (8). The bees on the pollen dust 
hum whilst the cuckoo and the peacock frequent the groves of 
flowers surrounded by the cocoanut palms (11). There is nothing 
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.of the frightful appearance there except the ‘kuruntu’ whose buds 
assume the form ofa serpent’s tooth (2); but everything seems 
to be munificent there; where ‘ceruntz’ blossoms like gold (2). The 
fields are full of the beautiful flowers of ‘kuvalai? and kalunir 
whilst in the surrounding moat the fish, big and small, dash in an 
ecstasy of joy (3). In the front-yard of houses stand the young 
arecanut palms with their flowers full of honey, besmearing which 
the zephyr enters and walks about as though in procession (4). 
The waves of the new flood dash against the cool fields pushing 
in the great gems together with sandal and ‘akil? wood of the 
mountains (5). That is the beautiful place of cool fields full of 
ripples of the crystal clear water — the beautiful place of the 
Lord — the Heavens of an arcadia full of sweet smelling flowers 
of beautiful forms with bees humming about and singing tunes, 
intoxicated by the honey, whilst the cuckoo and the peacock freq- 
uent there to sing and dance where the fish dash and frisk about 
in joy amidst beautiful groves and fields forming the promenade 
of the zephyr and wherein flow the new waters in floods carrying 
there all the wealth of the mountains. 


This inspires the followers of the Lord in their vociferous 
Hallelujah of their joyful worship to bow down before Him or- 
daining themselves for various acts of divine service and praising 
His glory (10). This mention of the Bhaktas and their joy in the 
almost concluding verse of the hymn, instead of description of 
the joyful bees and birds of the previous verses seems to imply 
that the later description of the joyful bees and birds of the pre- 
vious verses is but an allegorical representation of the Bhaktas 
doing their duty in joy, a new way of looking at His description 
of Nature thus suggested by our poet — is this not the way, the 
commonfolk look at this birds as revealing the future through 
their advent and their noise appears to these simple minded as a 
divine language? 


IV 


The question propounded in every verses is really a rhetori- 
cal interrogation, implying that there is a meaning in the see- 
mingly contradictory acts of God. Here comes in the message of 
the stories. The law of Karma is found working in the case of 
those who suffer at the hands of the Lord. But as Manikkavacekar 
states, “It is the great glory of the vanquished that they suffer 
defeat at His hands — “Ayanai Anankanai Antakanaic Cantiranai 
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vayanankal mata vatu-c-ceytan enneti? Nayanankal miimrutaiya Naya- 
kané tantittal jayamanréva® avarkku-t-ta] kulalay calala” (Calal: 4). 
God’s acts are the acts of the doctor aiming at making the suffe- 
rers whole and healthy; they are thus saved and blessed with 
God’s love. Therefore, they are His acts of moral grandeur and 
beauty. They are as beautiful as the flowers, bees, fish, peacocks, 
cuckoos and all these suggest the joy of the Afiyers of Tirunzkécca- 
vam, discharging their duty as worshippers of the Lord. No 
wonder that this kind of experience expressed in this hymn makes 
the poet feel the loosening and breaking away of the fetters of 
Karma. There is a freedom from the mechanical pressure of 
Karma, which stands revealed as the Love of God, and that is why 
the poet assures us that those who read this Ayman will also under 
go the same experience and attain the same freedom and joy. 


CHAPTER XXI 
TIRUKKALAYA NALLUR 
(Hymn 16) 


I 


The same idea of the holy place appearing as the Heaven of 
innocence, beauty, joy and duty continues to retain the central 
place in the mind of our poet. There is now no more feeling of 
seeming contradiction between the acts of divine punishment and 
the appearance of Beauty. Contradiction is resolved in the under- 
lying divine love. 


II 


This hymn on Tirukkalaya Nallar (Or is a city, from ‘Ura’ or 
‘Ula’ to move about). Nallir is one variety of cities called as such 
because of its greatness — ‘Nauru péritu akum’! — or goodness or 
holiness: See Vennei Nallar, Karivalam vanta Nallar, Tirunaltarp 
perumanam, Tiru Nallir. Kalaya Nallir is the city of kalai or arts. 
The description ‘kalai atainta’ in the 4th verse seems to support 
this view. Kalayanar, (the saint may be Kalaifianar, the learned in 
arts), emphasizes the loving beauty of the Lord and His place. 
If He is the life, Nature is His body. Life takes the body that 
befits it. This hymn is a masterpiece of poetry and music full of 
rhythmic assonance and sweet flow. Its verses are what we call 
‘En cir kali netil ati aciriya viruttam or ‘Frattai viruttam’ each line of 
eight feet splitting into two halves of four feet — three ‘kays’ and 
one ‘ma’. The first halves of the verses describe the story of the 
Lord and the second halves describe the beauty and greatness of 
Kalayanallir. The pattern of the sentence in every verse is the 
same. “If you ask what is the city of this Lord of these activities, 
look ye, it is this Kalayanallar!” The second lines always end in 
‘Or vinavil’ and the fourth lines always end in ‘Kalayanallar kanal?” 


1. Tol. Col., S., 343. 
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The joy and the holiness given expression to in these Aymns 
are, indeed, so infectious that the author himself feels that those 
who can sing this musical ten, with love, will be rid of all their 
misery and sin and, therefore, recommends its daily recitation 
(11). There are a few significant descriptions of the Lord in the 
light of which this hymn has to be read. The Lord is the Lord of 
the Dévas — ‘Vinnavarken’ (1); the king or the All Pervasive — 
‘Traiyavan’ (2); He of the Natural Beauty — ‘Vitawkan’ (3); of the 
art form of Beauty — ‘Vikirtan’ (5); the Best, ‘Uttaman’ (4); the 
Loving Siva — ‘Arul peruku Civaperuman’ (6); the blotless — ‘Nir- 
malan’ (7); the Supreme — ‘Parar’ (10); the Beyond — ‘Paraman’ 


(11). 
IV 


The Aymn begins with the story of the Lord marrying the 
damsel of Tapas—He is the Lord of the eye in the forehead which 
burnt Kama (1). The Lord is again described as the father of 
the Destroyer of Tarakisura — the father who burnt Kama (9). 
These, apart from representing the Love aspect of God as the 
Mother, also suggest the correct attitude towards married life. 
Married life is divine, provided it is a life of 4y@ga where one is 
the master and nota slave of passions. There is a play of the 
consort coming from behind and closing the eyes of the Lord and 
its results are described. The Lord is all pervasive and the whole 
world becomes blind and enshrowded in darkness which necessi- 
tates the Lord creating for Himself an eye in His forehead (4), 
He is All Pervasive (2). He is everything — the five elements of 
the Universe, the firmly rooted things of the world and the mov- 
ing lives (7). But He is beyond them and, therefore, not contami- 
nated by their blots or defects. He is the Great, beyond the reach 
of Visnu and Brahma (8) — the loving Lord of the crescent moon 
(8), the All Merciful swallowing poison (8), the Lord of the Bull 
and of the Mother Goddess (8) and the Begging bard (11). There 
are the stories of the burning of the three cities (5), of the destruc- 
tion of Daksa’s sacrifice (6), of the crushing down of Ravana (7) 
and of the victory over Andaka (2), Indra (2) and Falandhara (2). 
‘These are victories of His love — “ Téyvittu arui peruku Civaperuman 
(6) — the Lord Siva of ever increasing Grace which takes the 


form of His crushing moon’’. 
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Visnu was blessed with the discus which killed Falandhare 
revealing the mystery of the act of the Lord’s Grace which at once 
becomes a salvation for Jalandhara and a gift for Visnu (2). This 
story of Visnu is a story of his worship with his very eye as the 
flower (2). There is again the story of the worship by Brakma 
in a befitting manner (10). Above all, there is the worship by 
Candésvara renouncing ail mundane relations (3). The Lord goes 
ever in quest of him to receive his services. This reminds us of 
the christian conception of the Good Shepherd. The Vaisnavites 
speak of the soul as the life jewel of God. If the soul goes astray 
the loss is His and, therefore, He goes in search of it; He is never 
happy till He regains it and the soul is saved. 


Vv 


The description of the place as a fitting receptacle of Divine 
Love follows. The bees slowly approach the buds. The insects 
of six legs sing. The row of peacocks dance in the beautiful 
groves, Nearby, the blue lilies sleep beside the sugarcane, as 
though the song were a lullaby. The lotus blooms and beams up 
with joyful face as though enjoying the concert and the dance. 
In passing, it may be noted that there is an implied suggestion 
that the Love of God affects various people according to their 
spiritual development and nature, even as the same tune of the 
bee acts as a lullaby to some and a waking up song to other (1). 


If the Lord of Mampi Ariirar is All Pervasive, our poet has a 
broad heart of love to which everything makes a poetic appeal. 
The great intellectual giants engrossed in the spiritual signific- 
ance of the Védas recite them aloud out of pure joy. There comes 
the rhythmic sound of the musical drums perhaps in accompani- 
ment to music and dance in the feasts and festivities, public and 
private. Groups of children jump and play creating their charac- 
teristic sound. These sounds from innumerable groups swell up. 
The buffaloes in confusion dash into the water; the frightened 
carps rush to the lotuses for safety wherefrom the scared bees 
which have drunk deep the honey of the lotuses flee away. Here 
is another attempt of a higher joy scaring the foolish away (2). 


There are the works of art and architecture — Mantapas 
(Halls), Gopurams (Towers), Matikais (Palaces) with célikais (Ter- 
races)— everywhere in this holy place where the sacred sounds of 
the Védas and sounds of festivals overflow and fill up all streets. 
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The hearts of the sight-seers are full. More than these architec- 
tures, this sacred music commotion of the festivals, their minds 
and eyes are captivated by the natural pond of lotuses where 
joyfully dive and bathe the beautiful damsels — a harmony of the 
beauty of art and nature, of spiritual and secular music (3). 


VI 


This place is on the southern bank of the river Aricil which 
our poet has already described. The waters heave up in waves of 
the flood, tumbling the tusks of elephants and pushing forth ‘akil? 
and sandal wood (4). The flood, like the crown of the Lord har- 
monizing various conflicting things brings out a harmony of the 
white chauire, the blue tail of the peacocks of the animal life — 
and of the Vénxkai and konku flowers of the plant life, the streets 
in the zephyr full of fragrance of the honey of the flowers of the 
arecanut palm (10). The flood brings about harmony of all things 
of enjoyment: fruits, gems, gold, flowers and fragrant woods — 
but all these are under the terrifying and loathful exterior of 
muddy water which whilst appearing to be dirty, washes clean all 
things it casts forth. Does not this remind of the world where 
people escape from the Lord’s Grace even as the carps rush away 
from the honeyed flowers of the floods to the shallow fields? (7). 


There comes the river Aricil on whose southern bank stands 
this Kalayanallar appearing beautifully as a group of clouds be- 
cause of the smoke of sacrifice performed, for driving out the evils 
of the Kali age, by the Antanar or Brahmins in whom the Arts and 
knowledge have taken refuge (4). There these Brahmins reside 
and live everywhere happily studying the arts, listening to and 
learning the various aspects of the Lord, praising Him and recit- 
full of meaning words (5). (The 


ing many hymns and Védie songs 
been explained elsewhere). 


significance of this description has 
These are the people of melting heart — loving and sympathetic 
heart, falling at the feet of the Lord in the morning and in the 


evening, so much that Nature seems to resonate with their wor- 


ship (8). The cuckoos of the grove call out and the beautiful 
peacocks dance; the bees hum the musical tune whilst the green 
parrots recite and repeat the praises as the central worshippers in 


accompaniment to music and dance (8) 


The dark waters whip up white waves battering on the two 
banks and throwing up and down the fragrant cardamom and 
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cloves. On the banks of the river stands Kalaya Nallar surrounded 
by the shining and fragrant groves where occurs a series of meta- 
morphoses — worthy of Ovid’s song — the dark trees of Puynaz 
with buds like white pearls and these are metamorphosed into 
flowers of gold and again changed so as to exhibit the beauty of 
the coral (9). 


The waves of the floods reaching the river Arici! dash against 
the spreading creepers of Mullai, Mallikai and Cenpakam and on 
the southern bank of the river stands the city of fields which pre- 
sent the sight of the most natural schools where the milch cow 
with its motherly instinct feeds on the fragrant Kalunir flower 
whilst her group of calves learn to graze the sprouts of sugarcane— 
a lovely rendezvous of love and learning with a message to the 
modern leaders of education (6). Thus the descriptions become 
more and more centring round the worship of the Lord. 


CHAPTER XXH 
CORRUTTURAI 


(Hymn 94) 
I 


This hymn is on the pattern of the Citliccaram hymn (93) both 
on the pattern of the sentence and the pattern of the verses. 
The place of the Lord is Corrutiurat — “‘Tlam .....0++ Corruttu- 
Taiye”? — that is the pattern of the sentence. The second lines 
end with ‘itamam’ (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, & 9), ‘patiyam’ (6) and ‘kéyil’ 
(7) and the fourth lines end with ‘Corrutturaiya’. The slow flow- 
ing of the music of the previous hymn moves very fast in the pre- 
sent. The rhythm here is the jumping ‘Kal’ rhythm reminding us 
of the galloping horse. The poet’s joy reaches its height in this 
fast moving hymn like a dance of ecstasy. The stories of the Pura- 
nas are not narrated elaborately. The first verse however is still 
reminiscent of the previous Aymn. In the other verses, the refe- 
rences to the Puranic stories are only casual. The important and 
impressive dramatic situations therein alone, are made lifelike. 
The Purdnic descriptions of His form are given as beautiful 
visions. It is not that we got only still pictures instead of moving 
pictures. It is rather, that we get paintings of His lovely forms 
and of His victorious acts full of dynamic force. The beauty and 
the love of God underlying the stories have been {eft in the pre- 
vious hymns to be understood by us. Here, they are more patent. 
The beauty and the holiness of the place are more explicitly 
identified with the holiness of God. The fact of His blessing us 
becomes as important as the Puranic stories. 


Il 


A few descriptions of the Purdnic form are lifelike and poetic. 
“He is the Lord of the tiger’s skin still wet with the flowing blood 
and of the mat-lock appearing like the flow of fire and water; 
“Alal nir oluki yanaiya catai”? — This is really beautiful and dyna- 
mic suggesting the flow of the Ganges inside the flowing mat-lock 
looking like fire” (1). ‘“The sacred thread on the Lord’s chest is 
like a crystal flow on a coral reef * (4). “The beautiful serpent, 
the feather of the crane and the crescent moon of the dusk are 
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arranged and harmonized in the crown of the Lord’’ (3). “He 
dances in the graveyard with dead bones and flowers of ‘erukku’”’ 
(7). “A kick to Death and a capital punishment to the proud 
Brahma (or Daksa), the creator, He administers’? (5) — this is a 
dramatic and forcible way of describing the incidents (5). ‘The 
foolish and simple Lord who swallows the poison’? — is another 
description (6). ‘‘A gaze of His eyes reduced Kama to ashes for 
He is a sea of the sacrificial fire’? (8) — this is another description 
suggesting that all His acts are sacrifice or ¢y@ga. ‘“‘He is the first 
cause of this Universe standing firm and capable of breaking up 
the old fetters of Karma” (2). “Those who worship Him out of 
love even with insignificant things like leaves, He helps to escape 
this ephemeral life’? (9). These last two descriptions emphasizing 
the universal aspect of God’s love and His significance to us in 
the present, are enumeratered along with the other descriptions, 
with a view to show that they are as important as the other acti- 
vities of God, activities which in the last resort signify the Grace 
of God, removing the fetters of this ephemeral life (9). 


iil 


In this connection, the other descriptions of the Lord become 
significant. God is ‘Utaiyan’, or the Lord of the possessions (1); 
‘Amalan’, the blotless or the One who removes blots (2); ‘Vaittan’, 
One who ordains things (3); ‘Kaman’, the king (4); ‘Maintan’, the 
strong or the youth (5); Peruman’, the Supreme (7); ‘Punitan’, the 
Pure (7) and ‘Adutalvan’, the First (10). 


IV 


In the last two lines of each verse, our poet usually describes 
the beauty of the place; he mentions in verse 2, the worship and 
the praise of the ‘tontar’ of incessant love worshipping with gar- 
lands of flowers. He again describes the followers of Siva who 
renounce wealth and all other important attachments as forming 
the beauty of this place (7). Here is the imperishable wealth of 
Corfutturai, the imperishable wealth to the tapasvins, who, bow 
down their head before Him (9). These are ‘Arrar atiyar’ (10), 


those who have taken refuge in Him, cutting away all other 
attachments of theirs. 


The other descriptions of Corrutturai, on the banks of the 
Kaviri, the river of gold (1, 5), descriptions of its wealth (9), of 
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its beauty of groves and birds (3) and of the beautiful and chaste 
women (8) have to be interpreted as carrying the same message 
of the joy of self-surrender unto the Lord. The pearl from the 
bamboo and heaps of gold whirl in the eddies of floods of the 
Kaviri (1). In its grove, the trees ‘atti? and ‘matuvam’ (iruppat) give 
a shower of honey drops (4) wherein are accumulated pollen dusts 
with all sorts of bees flocking there—a city surrounded on all sides 
by water (5). The mango tree feeds itself with the cool waters of 
the Kaviri but what a wonder, it emits fire (i.¢., puts forth sprouts 
like red fire) in the groves of mango¢s surrounding this place (6). 
The sweet and tender damsels of beautiful trees of hair sweeten 
their chambers with smokes of fragrant wood, which reach the 


Heavens (8). 


At the conclusion of this kymn which has sung the glories of 
the followers of Siva, our poet calls himself—he is inspired by the 
experience of his own kyma—the dog and slave of the followers 
of Siva; and the joy of this Aymn is expressed by his advice to 
the world that those who learn the words of the Aymn will be rid 


of all miseries (10). 


T. 81 


PART ITI 
IN THE COLA COUNTRY—LATER? 


Introduction 


I 


The Aymns in this part are included by Cékkilar in the group 
already described. But in view of their tone of renunciation, we 
have separated them so as to be included with the Aymns of the 
last period where also the same tone is heard. The geographical 
argument, as we had already pointed out is the bedrock on which 
Cékkilar builds his scheme of Arérar’s hymns. In the last period 
also, our poet, according to Cékkilar, visits Tiruvaiyadru and the 
neighbouring places for some of which Aymas are found only in 
the present group. Therefore, the geographical argument does 
not stand in the way of re-arrangement. 


II 


Our poet exclaims, “Whom shall I think of except yourself?”, 
“Those who take refuge in the feet of the Lord are our Lords and 
Saviours”’; “If He does not care for us, is there no other Lord but 
He’’?. ‘Our poet speaks of the Lord as the beauty of the forest 
even as the damsels have spoken to Bhiksatana”’. Again he cries, 
“Forgetting you is death unto me. Even if I forget, my tongue 
will utter the truth Mamaccivaya’”, ‘Will you also be desirous of 
me! O, Lord of Veticamakkital, pray, assure me saying, “Fear 
not’?”’, “O, foolish mind! Getup. We shall go to worship at 
Purampayam”, “I had not known this, this astonishing supreme 
excellence of the Lord of Kétalaiyarrar going this way”, “O, Lord 
of Mutukuntam! Why this begging? What will happen if in the 
meantime your followers die?”’, “He is our Prince all through our 
sevenfold births. We have this great blessing, that the Lord of 
Ctrrampalam is there to save us from Yama and his followers”’. 


iil 


There is thus an ebb and flow of divine bliss alternating in 
these Aymns. The Bhiksdtana form becomes as it were the motif 
of our poet’s art. God is all forms of relationship—this truth is 
again emphasized. God is purity and beauty, the great path. 
Lord’s concern for all is often emphasized. Contemplation, self- 
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surrender, complete dedication of the three karamas are all beauti- 
fully brought out as the Supreme form of worship. Service to 
the followers of the Lord is a sign of perfection and contempla- 
tion of the Baaktas is spoken of as the very contemplation on the 
Lord. 


IV 

The Paficaksara comes in only in this group of hymns. “My 
parents are no more my prop;! I come besmeared with ashes, wear- 
ing a loin cloth’!* — thus our poet expresses his feeling of renun- 
ciation. In the previous group of Aymns, the beautiful phrase 
“Karpaka-k katal®’’ occurs. In this group he calls the Lord ‘'Kar- 
paka’’,? the munificent one that gives all we desire like the fabu- 
lous tree of the Heavens. There is another beautiful phrase 
describing the Lord ‘dra in Amudu’,4 the insatiable nectar, a 
phrase which the Vaisnavites are so fond of. The Lord is the 
medicine to the Karmas of the world. The purdnic stories are sug- 
gested to have an esoteric meaning revealing the Grace of the 


Lord. 


Vv 
Description of nature, its beauty and holiness occurs in this 
group of Aymns as well. Here, we have the Kaviri and the Cirrdru 
~— the Xéaviri suggesting the worship of the Lord, especially the 
worship of the Lord by adorning Him with “Vattavacikai” or round 
laurel and the Cirraéfu suggesting the overflow of the love of the 
Lord. The holy places are described in such a way as to create 
in our mind the impression of Heaven on earth or Sivalska. The 

divinity of women is also hinted. 

VI 


The last verses as usual give us the idea as the result flowing 
from the recitation of the hymns: the residence in Paraléka or Siva- 
loka, rulership of Vinnulaku (Heavens or Vanulaku) the release from 
sevenfold births and karmas, becoming the Saviour of the followers, 
the communion with His feet, the freedom from misery or obstruc- 
tion, the freedom from faults or confusion of mind. It looks as 
though these are all the description of the Supreme Spiritual 


State. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
MALAPATI 
(Hymn 24) 

I 


In this hymn the poet makes a personal appeal to the Lord. 
He is also making a self-surrender. Here, therefore, comes 
another trough of the wave of his spiritual experience, which we 
had already explained. The Pur@nic stories are casual, not occu- 
pying any central place in this Aymn. “The golden form, the 
tiger’s skin, the lightning-like mat-lock, the ‘kowrai’’ flower (1) 
the Mother Goddess (2), the crescent moon (7), the beautiful ear- 
ring (7), the deer in the hand (9) and the destruction of the three 
cities (10) are referred to. As already pointed out, this isa hymn 
of worship and self-surrender and, therefore, it refers to the 
worship of Brahma and Visnu (9) and to the beautiful flowers with 
which the sun and other Dévas worship the Lord (8). The beauti- 
ful red (cemmai-ceyya) flowers showered on Him by the devotees 
keep Him firm in the righteous (cemmat) path (8) — here isa pun 
on the words ‘cemmai and ceyya’ which mean red, beautiful and 
upright. The beauty of the Lord appeals to our poet and he often 
refers to the Lord as precious ruby (mamikkam) in his hymns. Here, 
in this hymn, he addressed the Lord in every verse as the ruby of 
Malapati — Malapatiyul manikkame’ — the great and famous pre- 
cious ruby (1-9) and ‘Afamani” in (1). 


The Lord is all forms of relationship, implying that others 
whom we call relations, are not really such (3) or, are so only 
because of the Lord within them. This is another idea which our 
poet often repeats and he takes refuge in Him as the great one 
who is aJl kinds of relationship — the mother (Anné — 1), the 
lover (Kél — 2), the father (Entay — 7), the brother (Anna — 5), 
the hero (Al — 6), the chief (Aiy@ — 8) the Lord (Amman — 3), 
He who is the Universe (Anta — 4), the Intellect (Arivg — 9) — 
the words denoting these relationships occur in a prominent place 
in every verse as the beginning of the fourth lines emphasized 
further by ‘etukai’ or assonance. 
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The other aspects of God are also emphasized. He is spoken 
of as the Path (Néri — 9), the symbol or the target of Liga 
(Kuri — 9), He who is without any blot (Ninmalay — 9), he who 
stands firm in His upright path (Miku cemmaiyul ninravan — 8), 
He who is good, affable and beautiful (Nirmaiyan — 9), the Wise, 
the Perfect (Vittakan — 7), the Idea and the Significance of the 
seven worlds (5), the sweet musical Tamil (5), the Great beyond 
everything (5) (the significance of these terms we tried to explain 
elsewhere). 


I 


The beauty of the holy place is also casually mentioned. 
Taking refuge from the world of misery into the cool shade of the 
Lord’s feet, our poet naturally emphasizes the cool shade of the 
holy place, (Maiyar pam polil — 8), full of flower groves overcast 
by clouds; (Maimmam pimpolil—3) the beautiful mango grove 
dark with shade, the grove of flowers, full of bees {(Vantar piim- 
polil—4), the grove expressing the fertility of the soil and full of 
the artistic beauty (5), the lovely grove (Maintar célai—7). 


III 


In this beautiful place, into the feet of the Lord of those 
beautiful forms and excellent qualities described above, the poet 
takes refuge. ‘(My father and my Mother cannot be any prop 
unto me even to the extent of the seed of the sesame” (3). “In 
this illusion of birth, I was born and I died many a time, I have 
thus become thoroughly eaten away by exhaustion” (3): “From 
old times, I am your servant” (4). “I dedicated myself comple- 
tely to the service of all the servants of your followers” (4). “I 
cut myself away from the faults without their ever following me’? 
(4). “Before the Lord of the appointed day or Yama comes and 
afflicts me, I have taken refuge in You alone, completely as your 
servant — pray, accept me as well, O Lord!” (6). ‘‘Renouncing 
everything, I have worn only a waist string and a loin cloth bes- 
mearing my body with the sacred ash and I have come and taken 
refuge in your feet; pray, accept me” (2) — so singing, the poet 
takes refuge in the Lord, asserting nine times that he has none to 
think of except the Lord — ‘Ninnai alal imi arai ninaikkgne’ — 
Whom shall I think of except Yourself?” That is the very life of 
the poem and its refrain. The renounching of the worldly rela- 
tionship (3), the fear of death (6), the misery of birth (3) egg 
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him on to get rid of his faults and misery through the service to 
the followers of Siva (4)~ finally to give up all egoistic efforts 
and to surrender to the Lord with nothing but a loin cloth onhim 
and the sacred ash (2). 


Those who sing this hymn which expresses the experience of 
the poet when he has completely renounced this world and has 
reached something beyond this world — the Paraloka. will also, 
according to Nampi Arrar, reach the same happiness and joy of 
the Beyond (10). 


IV 


It is very difficult to believe that this hymn of complete ren- 
unciation could have been sung at this stage while he was living 
with Paravai, unless, the description of the loin cloth is to be taken 
symbolically or as referring to the Lord Himself, (‘Adeppaci’ will 
then become the noun)—interpretations which will be very forced 
and artificial in the context of the hymn. It will be, therefore, 
more appropriate as coming at the fag end of his life, in that 
period of his life when he sang the Tiruvatcatkkalam hymn (Hymn 
4, see especially verse 8) which even Cekkilar feels was sung when 
Nampi Arérar wanted to renounce the domestic life (Periya Purénam 
Vellanaiccarukkam, v. 29). The same may be said of the following 
hymns as well and that is one reason why we have grouped them 
all in a separate chapter for being considered to have been sung 
in his pilgrimage after our poet met Céraman Perumal. The 
geographical agreement is not affected as these songs are sung at 
the period of his visit to Tiruvaiyiru a place for which there is a 
hymn which is even according to Cékkilar sung only when our poet 
had met Céraman Perumal. That is why we had grouped together 
all these hymns on the basis of Cakkilar. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
TIRUVANAIKKA 
(Hymn 75) 

I 


Love for a person reaches its zenith when anything connected 
with the person also excites the same love. The extreme point of 
our love to God according to Vaisnavites is the love felt for the 
followers of God. In various places of the previous Aymns starting 
from his Yiruttontattokai, Nampi Arirar has been hinting at this 
truth. In the Tirutfontattokai, soon after the realization of this 
truth, we saw him fall at the feet of every one of the Bhaktas 
whose names have become popular in his days, crying, “Iam the 
servant of His servants’. In other places, he has furnished parti- 
culars about their worship, their leadership and his following their 


path and thus becoming saved. 


In the previous Aymn he has told us that it was service unto 
them that had enabled him to cut himself away from all paths of 
sins. In this present Aymn, born of his experience, he makes an 
objective statement of truth that those who take refuge in the 
pair of shining rosy feet (5) of the Lord accepting Him as their 
Master with the solemn affirmation of love, those who worship the 
Almighty as their father (4), God (2) and Lord (1), everyday 
contemplating on Him and feeling merciful (7), praising Him day 
and night (8) are the Lords of us all as well, Lords who have us 
‘too as their servants accepting our service and offering us salvation. 
Herein he gives the characteristic features of the Bhakias, those 
who take refuge in Him (1), who accept Him as their Lord (1) 
and father (4), contemplating on Him and praising Him every 
day and being full of mercy (7). 


il 


Thus contemplating on the Bhaktas, our poet feels that he 
has himself become one who is now capable of leading a worthy 
life contemplating on the Lord being inspired by such contempla- 
tion with mercy standing firm in the shady golden feet of the Lord 
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Who is the beginning of everything and remaining firm as a Tox- 
tan under that Feet as his great refuge. That is how the hymn 
works a spiritual revolution in the minds of its readers and there~ 
fore our poet assures us that those who are masters of this muni- 
ficent Tamil garland of a hymn will not only be rid of their seven 
births but also accept us all as their servants to bring out our 
salvation (10). 


III 


How Bhaktas contemplate on the Lord or how the Lord ap- 
pears to Nampi Ardrar in the present context becomes interesting 
from this point of view. ‘The Lord is all the four Védas and all 
other things, the Lord of Aymns and all walks of life, the Ancient 
and the Good” (1). ‘He is the blotless, He is the father, the 
Mother and the inner principle of this world. He is the Lord who 
is all attachment upto the true tapasvins’” (4). ‘He is the great 
Master and Guru ( Tiruvatikal) of those who are full of good quali- 
ties” (4). “For those who go round Him, He is the medicine 
which cures their Chronic karma” (9). 


IV 


The Puranic stories are also referred to and must be taken to 
signify the same truths about the Lord. ‘The poison arose and 
spread out and the people in order to save themselves cried out, 
“Eat” and as a simpleton He ate the poison and His throat turned 
blue. He makes this description dramatic by calling them ‘aaf- 
car’, the cheats, for pretending that the poison was something eat- 
able” (2), The description suggests that the Lord is full of mercy 
even to swallow the poison to save others, though He is the lear- 
ned one, who had given forth to the world the works of various 
knowledge (a%kam dtiya—2). The poet refers to the konrat flower, 
the damsel of the river, the crescent moon and the serpents—all 
on the ruddy mat-lock of our Father who sits under the banyan 
tree (3). The story of the destruction of the three cities is also 
given (5) along with the description of the Lord riding on the 
bull in the company of the Mother (6) clothing Himself with the 
skins of deer and tiger (8), wearing ornaments which cannot be 
valued ‘vilaipili? (6). There is a pun on the phrase ‘vilaiyil?’ 
which many mean precious and valuable, or valueless or beyond 
valuation, for, His ornaments, the serpents, the bones and the 
ash appear to be valueless to those who do not understand their 
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significance, while to the mystics they appear to be full of signifi- 
cance and vaijue. The stories of the destruction of the Kalan 
(Death) (9) and Kaman (9) and the gift of the discus to Visau are 
also referred to (10). The local story of the Céla losing his neck- 
lace or pearls whilst bathing in the Kaviri which is often spoken 
of as the wife of the Cola! and praying to God that He may accept 
his lost necklace, when the Lord in the temple of Tiruoa@paikké in 
response to his request accepted the gift and appeared with the 
necklace (7) of pearls—a story which once again proves the mira- 
cle revealing the greatness of worshippers like this king and the 
Jove the Lord who is ready to fulfil their requests. 


Vv 


The beauty of the holy place is also described in relation to 
the flowing Grace of the Lord readily answering the prayers of 
Bhaktas, the Grace suggesting the flow of the river Kaviri of 
beautiful and resounding waters of ripples and waves — the cool 
and lovely river coming to embrace (and save) the world. 


1. Pulavay vali Kavéri—Cilappatikaram—Ka nal vari. 
T. 82 


CHAPTER XXV 
TIRUPPACCILACCIRAMAM 
(Hymn 14) 


I 


A feeling of depression overcomes the poet when in his world- 
ly view he feels that the Lord is loosening His grips on him. 
Certian amount of bitterness rises in his mind against the Lord 
and he cries, “Is there no patron but He?’’ It is the privilege of 
a lover to feel sulky about the acts of his beloved and about what 
one feels as the indifference on the part of the other whether the 
indifference is real or not. Bouderies (Otal) according to Valluvar 
sweetens and hightens the joy of love. It really represents the 
attempt at overcoming the feeling of duality and as long as this 
does not lead to any breaking away, it leads to the final union and 
ecstasy. The duality has to be overcome by these means of love: 
the recurring moods of sulkiness are so many steps. The poet 
himself in the last verse assures us that the verses, though they 
may seem to be so on the surface, are not really songs of derision 
or reproach. He feels that the Lord should put up with his kind: 
of speech from a follower like him. The interrogation, ‘Is there 


no Lord but He?” implies a negative answer that there is no 
other Lord, 


Our poet here satirically gives a description of his absolute 
surrender to the Lord which inspires the interrogation, ‘Is there 
no other Lord?” when he feels that there is no loving response. 
It is a cry of despair in the midst of the darkness he feels ensh- 
rouding him when the beloved leaves him in the twinkling of an 
eye. This hymn is, therefore, important as revealing to us his self- 
surrender and the spiritual height reached by our poet thereby. 


II 


“Ihave dedicated my trikarana—my head, my tongue and 
my mind—to Him alone. I have ordained myself to Him and to 


lL. Tirukkural: 1330. 
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the service unto His beautiful feet. There has been no pretension 
or cheating, herein. -If I begin to describe it, it may look as 
though I am describing something ideal to be compared with 
something real and that way my description may appear to bean 
exaggeration and self praise whereas it is the barest truth” (1). 
“Uraittakkal uvamané okkum’’ has been a problem for commentators. 
‘Uvaman’ has been interpreted as the dumb being by Tamil Lexi- 
con which probably interprets the phrase to mean, “If I being to 
describe, E have to become one like the dumb’. Others have 
taken it to mean that the Lord is, like unto Himself. A few have 
taken the ‘uzamav’ to mean a pretension, something which looks 
alike on the surface though not the same in reality, Uvaman’ 
corresponds to the Sanskrit word ‘upama’, something with which 
a thing described is compared with and according to books on 
rhetoric the ‘upamda’, should be representing the highwatermark of 
Perfection in the fleld in which the comparison is attempted — 
“Uyarntatan mérré ullunkalai’ (Tol., S., 1224). It is this meaning 
we have attempted to explain. 

“I donot cry Mother or Father. I remain satisfied by calling 
you ‘my Lord’. ‘My Lord’, think also of me as one who still 
exists and show me an iota of your holy love” (2). (This cry of 
surrender may mean that he has no longer any attachment to his 
father or mother. Perhaps this interpretation is not very impor- 
tant in the present context of the Aymn, though that meaning will 
support our assigning a later period to this hymn. It is better to 
interpret this cry as meaning that the poet has not taken refuge 
in the Lord as his father or mother but as his Lord and Master 
expecting no parental love but merely the protection and susten- 
ance which the slave usually expects at the hands of the Lord 
completely effacing his individuality having no personality of his 
own except that of the Lord, thinking of the, Lord, speaking His 
praises and performing His services. In the Ramayana, as the 
Vaisnavites point out, when Sumitra, the mother of Laksmana, 
advises him to follow Rama to the forest, she specifically warns 
him against thinking of the relationship of Rama’s brotherhood 
and advises him to go after him as his slave and servant; for, the 
thought of blood-relationship will lead to egotism whilst the feel- 
ing of service will inspire complete self-surrender, making him 
pray, “Thy will, will be done”. It is this kind of self-surrender 
that our poet is also hinting at, when he himself cries to reach 
the ears of the Lord). 
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III 


At this stage the poet seems to read the mind of the Lord in 
his own way, He feels that the Lord is thinking of saving the 
followers at a later stage. Here our saint as a great poet reaches 
a higher stage and makes his personal grief, the universal grief 
of all the Bhakias. God’s procrastination makes him all the more 
bitter and he cries, “‘If He were to bless His followers only later 
on, is there no other Lord but He?’ (2). 


“I do not experience the firmly established truth of the Lord 
except when I embrace Him (or, as some others take it, “when 
the miseries batter on me). Therefore, I thought, it was enough 
if my mind was always contemplating on Him in mental embrace. 
He is the Lord who destroys the obstructions and the three ‘mala’s 
as the three castles of the air, swallowing poison to save His fol- 
lowers. Inspite of whatever we may say in extenuation or other- 
wise, if He is happy when He gains us and is sulky when He is 
not so profited. “Is there no other Lord but He?” (3). The idea 
of lovers lurks behind this hymn. The poet is happy and sure of 
his safety and salvation when he, so to say, is in embrace with 
the Lord, that is in communion with Him and in contemplation 
on the Lord. He thinks this contemplation is enough to give 
this pleasure, but in a moment of depression such a contempla- 
tion fails and he cries in despair. The Lord also is happy and 
elated (ukantu) only when the soul surrenders unto Him and when 
He values it as the greatest gift. In interpreting the phrase 
‘Cutar ati? of Nammalvar (I/1/1), Ramanujar states that the feet of 
the Lord beam up with Light and Joy when the lost soul is re- 
covered and received afresh by the Lord. The same idea seems 
to have been expressed by our poet’s phrase ‘Perrapotu ukantu’. 
Naturally it implies that the Lord will be despising Himself and 
feeling miserable when the soul is not thus recovered and saved; 
— of course this is the only way in which we can express the 
feeling of the Lord, in a mundane way, though it may not be 
be correct. The poet, therefore, feels that when he feels miser- 
able losing the loving embrace of the Lord, the Lord Himself 
feels miserable and remorseful (3). 


“*The Lord does not speak out, his tongue does not utter words 
like these—‘these are our men: those are others; this is good; that 
is bad’, for He makes no such distinction. There is no external- 
show of his love. He accepts many a people as their Lord for 
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saving them all but there is not a word of sympathy. He gives 
not a single thing. “Is there no Lord but He?’ (4)}. 


This cry gives expression to the Lord’s love for all trying to 
save us all. It is the story of the prodigal son where the good 
receive no extra word of kindness or any present. The feeling of 
worldly suffering makes the good soul also cry not out of jealousy 
but out of the misunderstood feeling of separation and indiffer- 
ence. 

“Tt is true, He is the destroyer of the three cities(5). But once 
the soul turns to Him with love, incessantly praising and con- 
templating on Him, from that moment, He feels for it and biesses 
it as His servant worthy of all praise; He feels indeed so much 
that its moment of separation is felt as the moment of His death. 
(Or, this may mean that He blesses the souls from the very 
moment of their dedication to Him, those who love Him so much 
as to feel the day of cessation of their services as the day of their 
death). If He, whatever we may say, leaves us separated in a 
‘twinkling of one eye, is there no Lord but He?” (5). 


IV 

“I do not even step into the place where had walked the 
people performing éapas or sacrifice of evil or cruetly. The cruel 
and evil karmas will certainly destroy us. Sure of this conviction, 
I know only the tapas of service unto His feet and I know not 
any one else. This, my Lord knows. But He carries the chief 
weapon of Trident, (something like a Cross of suffering for us all) 
and does nothing but is besmearing us all with the ashes. If 
this is all He does, is there no other Lord but He?” (6). Here is 
an assertion of our poet’s complete self-surrender and he calls 
the Lord himself to bear witness to this — renunciation of all 
attachment signified by the purity of the besmeared ashes — a 
revelation, by the way, of the great spiritual development reach- 
ed by our poet. (6). 

The poet’s heart-rending cry continues: (What is it that He 
can give?’, — the Lord of the skull and the graveyard? If He 
appears to be all true but does only acts of falsehood, “Is there 
no other Lord but He?” (7). The falsehood is his disappoint- 
ment. The beloved feels that He will never leave the lover; the 
anxiety of the beloved imagines His separation against His pro- 
mise and thus arises the accusation of playing false to the belov- 


ed (7). 
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“This is a fattening body. I will never conclude that it is 
permanent. Ihave turned inwards and relied upon the mind, 
contemplating on Him, as my prop. I have bathed myself as it 
were in the group of your followers — i.e., I have been in com- 
munion with them, I praise and worship with my hand, fall at 
your feet and rise up a changed man — all this I do, day and 
night, in a world of contemplation or thought. If unconcerned 
He dances on the graveyard of corpses, holding a serpent in His 
hand, is there no other Lord but He?’ Is this not what we have 
described elswhere as the Dance of the Absolute in the Heart of 
renunciation and Love? (8). 


“O, my mind! you melt in love, run in joy and embrace Him 
to perform daily the services however menial they be He blesses 
those who do not waste away all their appointed days and who 
before that day comes, invoke Him as **My Lord” even though 
they may be devoid of Love. “The great Man of mine! If in- 
spite of all that we may say, He does not put up with our faults 
and give us nothing, is there no Lord but He?” (9). This cry 
reveals a Lord of love who is at the same time the Lord of morals, 
the latter form appearing more stern to the followers when they 
turn worldwards. The beloved feels that the lover has misunder- 
stood one’s playful acts and, therefore, has taken them seriously, 
as to mean His leaving away without any token of love. 


In the moment of self-surrender when the Poet is overcome 
by a feeling of renunciation, he contemplates on the form of the 
Lord, as the great Lord of renunciation, appearing with the loin- 
cloth and the finely powdered white ashes. By the force of this 
contemplation the vision of the Lord appears — the Lord of the 
sapphire throat — the Lord of Love, feasting on poison for others. 
The trikaranas of the poet are converted and transformed. “I 
speak of Him; I think of Him —I am always in His service 
(Tonten) — with all my mind. He holds the Serpent in His hand 
— this Lord of Paccil. He aceepts me as His servant. He has 
embraced me hard but if he were to loosen His embrace, is there 
no other Lord but He?” (10). (This interpretation proceeds on 
the basis of the reading ‘Pinippilar’. There is another reading 
‘Panippilar’ when the phrase will mean “If He does not speak or 
order, is their no other Lord but He?”, ‘Pinippata’ may also mean 
that he accepted destroying the other fetters or- diseases). 
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“Not only in this birth alone but in all the sevenfold births, 
I have been His servant and slave. 1 have become also the ser- 
vant of His servants. I am His, by right. My heart melts in 
love. My Lord of Paccil who blesses those of rare fame! Pray, 
show me your russet feet! If He talks big and acts low, is there 
no Lord but He?” (11). Talking big and acting low mean the 
same thing as ‘Mepyaré ottor poy ceyvatu’ (7)—to appear Truthful 
and to act Falsely. 


“These are not words of reproach; these are not words of 
contempt. My fame has spread as of one who ever cries, O, 
My Lord! (I have taken refuge in Him with all my ¢rikaranas). 
Many a day I have fallen at Hisfeet. I havespoken of Him with 
my own mouth and contemplated on Him with my mind. If the 
Lord will not put up with the words (of love) thus spoken by 
Ariran o! Naval of fertile fields, is there no Lord but He?” (12). 


Vv 


Knowing His eternal relationship with us, taking refuge as of 
right in Him in all the three spheres of our activity—mind, body 
and tongue, all of which sincerely hanker after Him, dedicating 
himself for ever and all the day and night to His services, and to 
the services of His followers, feeling as His beloved as though 
dead when separated from His service, never being in the company 
of others of wasteful tapas, the poet is seen at the height of his 
divine spirituality. It is not without significance that he applies 
his own description of the worshipful followers to himself (9 and 
11), He includes other followers with Himself and utters the cry 
as the all piercing cry of the Lovers or Bhaktas (2). The cry goes 
up from his heart, when as the beloved of the Lord he feels His 
embrace loosening round him. In this way is also revealed the 
Love of the Lord—the Mad in love—the Lover of Lovers—the 
Lord who blesses those renouncing all their attachments and cry- 
ing up to Him. 

vI 

The puradnic personality of the Lord is described in this hymn, 
as explained above to fit it with the cry of his heart—the loin 
cloth (1, 10), the ashes (6, 10), the serpent in His hand, (8, 10), 
the madness (1), the destruction of the three cities (3, 5), the 
sapphire throat (3, 10), the trident (6), the skill (7), the grave- 
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yard (7, 8), the skeleton (7), the sacred thread (7), the mat-lock 
(7), the crescent moon (7), the form of art (vikirtar) (7), as 
opposed to Nature are all referred to. 


VII 


The beauty of the place is not forgotten; it appears as the 
very loving form of the Lord—the cool and natural tank full of 
swarming swans (2), (or the tank which transforms itself into our 
food whilst feeding the paddy fields and becoming the sap and 
the ripening there after into the paddy of the plants)—the tank 
which resounds with the swarming of birds of the fields of grow- 
ing gold of paddy (4) where bathe the beautiful doll-like damsels 
(7). The beauty is also holiness and it is there those who have 
cut away all their attachment, throng and it is there the Lord 
blesses them. 


VIIl 


The place is called ‘Paccilasramam’—the Agramam of Paccil one 
of the parts of the country on the northern banks of Coleroon, 
perhaps reminiscent of the Asramams of the Rsis described in the 
Ramayana, Paccil—‘pacu’+il—may mean the house of green 
leaves. Our poet has referred to it as Kuta-p Paccil’ and it has 
been suggested that Paccil itself may be a corruption of the word 
‘Pratici’ (West), 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
TIRUPPAINNILI 
(Hymn 36), 
I 


There have been recurring references to the Dancing and 
Singing Beggar in the previous hymas, revealing the esoteric signi- 
ficance of this form. In the last hymn, this Lord holding up the 
serpent in His hand, peeped in many a time. Though His form 
was not the central theme, yet it became the background, with 
the suggestion of the Beloved. The Beloved cannot raise the 
question, ‘‘Is there no other Lord but He??? (14). Ifitis taken 
as the speech of the Lady-companion as playfully putting aside 
the Lover, it may be fitting according to the conventions of Tamil 
erotic poetry. Therefore, the suggestion remains underground 
whilst our poet as Nampi Arérar sends up the cry of his heart, 
But he slowly gets immersed in that experience of Love of the 
Hound of the Heaven in the form of Bhiksatana, coming begging 
for our Love. In that overwhelming experience, he stands trans- 
formed, as the Vaisnavite commentators on Wéléyiram usually ex- 
plain, into a woman, the beloved of our Lord, one of the damsels 
to whose door, the Lord of a Beggar is said to have gone a-begg- 
ing and he sings like those damsels. In the last verse of this Aymn, 
our poet states that this hymn has been composed on the model 
of a dramatic speech of those many damsels of lightning-like 
subtle waists, expressing their love unto the Lord. 


The Love is there in the hearts of the damsels; but there is 
also the fear and the sulking which prevent the complete commu- 
nion. The references to the Bhiksatana form, in this kymn, has 
been discussed at length in our study of the delineation of Bhiksa- 
tana by Nampi Arurar. The form here, in this 4ymn, represents the 
Natural Beauty of the Forest and the Lord is addressed in every 
verse at its very end as “‘Araniya vitatkaré”. 


il 


“What is the use of your blue throat and the skull? Pray, 
accept alms in one house. Is that necklace of yours a serpent?” 
T. 83 
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(1), asks one damsel in all love, at the last moment with- 
drawing frightened by the serpent. 


“Ab! the bull looks terrible with its roar; the fiery mouthed 
serpent hisses. Pray, do not come my Lord, with the serpent in 
your hand!”’ (2) asks another terrified by the bull and the serpent 
whilst losing herself in love, 


“Your form is pure; your ‘mouth is pure; your eyes (look) are 
.pure. But yours is a stitched up bit of a cloth. Pray, leave off 
dancing with the ghosts. My Lord, why this? Are you mad?” (3) 
is another love speech of a damsel impressed by His purity but 
surprised by His mad dance. 


You sing. Are you a master of the beautiful Tamit tunes? 
What is this? You come and stand with the serpent of ruddy 
eyes dancing in your front arm. Our love cannot allow us to 
refuse the alms; but your serpent cannot allow us to offer the 
alms. Ah! Forest Beauty! Is the Heaven of the setting sun your 
form?” is another speech, expressing her love of His dance, song 
and form (4), 


“The ash on your form shines white like pearl. You hold the 
skull in your hand and state that you are of Paiaaili. But you 
come with the Mother sharing your body and we cannot offer 
our alms. Pray, walk away. Are you of the mat-lock carrying 
the river?” (5), asks another in love but ashamed to confess her 
love in the presence of the Mother Goddess. 


“Have you ordained yourself for stealing away the bangles 
of the damsels of beantiful tresses of hair smelling sweet with the 
fragrance of ‘kuravam flower. In this adventure or escapade, can 
you recognize this house even in the dark night? Are you capable 
of walking in and escaping from here? Pray tell me, are you an 
expert in making the serpent dance?” (6), is adamsel’s expression 
of love, a love which it has reached the stage of noctural clandes- 
tine escapade. 


“You wear beautiful flowers. But why then adorn yourself 
with bones? The graveyard is your city; the skull is all you 
possess. What then do your lovers get from you? You stand 
saying, ‘lam of Paifailai’. Pray tell me, are you a master of 
music and dance?’ (7) is another dramatic speech of humour. 
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“All kinds of flowers, the river Ganges, the crescent moon, 
the skul] and the feather of crane lie within your mat-lock. You 
stand, stating that you are of Pai##ili. Pray, tell, us, have you 
covered yourself with the flayed skin of the elephant?”’ (8). That 


is how the damsel impressed with divine harmony speaks. 


‘You dance singing, in accompaniment to the orchestra of 
all musical instruments and stand saying that you are of Painnili, 
‘What! pray tell us, why have you adorned yourself with bones and 
tortoise?” (9) is the loving speech of one taken away by His 
dance but startled by the bones and tortoise shell. 


“‘A serpent on your arm, a serpent on your waist, a serpent 
on your neck—they hang loose and low on your back. You 
besmear this form of yours with ashes on. You sing the Védas 
and music. You slowly come and stand across our path as though 
forcing yourself on our modesty and state that you are of Pain#ili. 
Pray, tell us, ‘What is this beggary of yours’”’ (10) is the final 


speech before denial. 


These dramatic speeches express the beauty of this love scene 
—the eternal love scene of the Lord and the loving souls, marking 
various stages of love-making of the Lord and responses of the 
damsels till the stage is reached where the Beloved, as it were 
attempting on their modesty as is revealed in the last speech of 
the damsels. , 


iil 

The Nampi Ararar it is, who is singing this hymn is made 
clear by certain statements about the Lord which the damsels of 
the Darukavana could not have made. ‘The whole world praises 
and worships you alone falling at your feet. You cut away 
completely the attachment of the Karmas of those who sing and 
praise you every day’’—these are personal experiences of our 
poet, which he exclaims even when he becomes the Beloved 
Damsel. 


IV 


The beautiful place where this love scene is enacted must 
have been an area surrounded by forest—a place of flower gardens, 
fertile fields and waters. The poet sees surrounding this Pazisili, 
the green waters teasing with theic waves the sandal, vévkai, 
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konku, akil and champak, which have stood in their way as- though 
arrayed in war against them (2). The waters flow into the moat 
of the city full of lotuses. The cool and green ‘matavi’ and 
‘punnar’ from the green gardens surrounding the city (3). These 
Sroves send up the fragrance from the great flowers cool and 
fresh (4), the groves where the singing bees hum their music (7) 
and where on all sides, sing the cuckoo (9). The swans flock 
together in the fields surrounding paiaili, (11) whose firm rooted 
fame is of the ancient variety. 


Vv 


The poet whilst singing this hymn experiences the divine peace 
and love, spoken of as the russet feet of the Lover of the Mother 
which, he assures those who sing to music these songs of his words 
of mouth concentrating on its meaning, will-also attain (11): 


CHAPTER XXVI 
TIRUPPANTIKKOTUMUTI 
(Hymn 48) 


I 


In this Aymn, our poet narrates to the Lord the process of his 
self-surrender unto Him, a self-surrender which has now become 
his own nature — something habitual — a stage of development 
higher than the one till now revealed to us by the hymns, thus 
justifying our placing this Aymn with those of a later period. The 
old sujking, however, remembered. 


Il 


The sacred mantra of the Saivites is the Paficaksara or the Five 
Letters, ‘Na ma si v@ ya’ whose gross meaning is ‘Worship unto 
Siva. “I am not mine but Siva’s”’, is the meaning which demands 
the self-surrender. Here ‘Ya’ stands for the soul, ‘va’ for God’s 
Grace, ‘Si’ for the Absolute, ‘Wa’ for the power of the Lord which 
hides the Truth from us till the soul reaches its perfection so as 
to see the vision of the Truth and ‘Ma’ for the Mala or imperfec- 
tion or ignorance taking the form of matter, evil; etc. The soul 
gets away from ‘Mala’ and the hiding power, to take refuge in 
the Grace of the Lord, the Grace being spoken of as the Feet. 
After a stage, the soul loses itself in communion; the distinction 
— the Absolute and its Grace — also disappears; the experience 
of the Absolute alone remains. It is the experience of the Pafcd- 
ksara that is described in this hymn and its various stages. 


Il 


‘¢] had no other attachment. I contemplated on your Sacred 
feet alone. It was when I attained this escape from the Hiding 
Power (‘Na’), I was really born, — till then I was a dead thing, 
identified with dead matter (‘Ma’). I reached further the stage 
of not dying any more — no sliding back into the ‘malas’, Even 
if I forget, my tongue will utter this truth “Namasgivaya’.”* The 
duality between the conscious and the unconscious had been 
broken; the higher truth has soaked through the conscious to the 
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unconscious creating thereby a superconscious and _ spiritual 
unity (1). 

This love of God reaches its perfection when it blossoms into 
the love of Men, the followers of the Lord. This is expressed in 
this sacred verse. ‘*I am your lover. I never consider those days 
when I slight those who worship your feet (or when I am slighted 
by them) except, as days of oblivion and days of destruction. 
Even if I forget, my tongue will give expression to the mantra 
Namasgsivaya” (2). 

“I never consider those days of separation — the days when 
I cease thinking of you — except as days of failing consciousness. 
as days of departing life and as days of baJancing on the funeral 
pyre. Evenif I forget, my tongue will give expression to the 
mantra Namasivaya’’ (3). 


*O, my Patron of limitless fame! The Lord of my father! 
My gold! My precious gem! Even if I forget, my tongue will 
give expression to the mantra Namasivaya’’ (4). The poet forgets 
himself in the divine experience which he begins to describe only 
to become dumb after calling Him, Lord and the precious thing. 


Old memories get revived in this speechless stage. ‘‘I, your 
slave, also was in great fright — overpowered by the delusion and 
misery of the world — I cried to you in the hope that the Begin- 
ning of everything is the Fortress for the Frightened. You have 
blessed me with your Grace, consoling and encouraging me with 
the words, “Fear Not’’. Is there now anything of yours that will 
be wasted because of this mercy shown? (Why then do you not 
continue encouraging me)? Even if I forget, my tongue will give 
expression to the mantra Namagivaya (5). 


But the memory of his sulking is transitory. The contempla- 
tion of the beautiful form of the Lord transports him to a stage 
of Bliss when the unpleasant memories, past and present vanish 
except to the extent of his singing the chorus of the song. The 
tender leaflike crescent moon on the crown, the girdle of the 
dancing serpent around the tiger skin on His waist, he sees and 
exclaims, “O, Beautiful, One”, Even if forget, my tongue will 
give expression to the mantra Namasivaya”’ (6). 


“I have contemplated affectionately on your feet of flowers 
and jo, my fetters of Karma have broken down” (7). In this 
mood of wonder he forgets himself except to sing the chorus. 
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The beauty of the place captivates him and he proceeds to des- 
cribe it. 

The beauty of His purénic personality and the beauty of the 
place become one in this stage of joy. ““O, Lord of the gold mat- 
lock, O, thou who hast aimed at the three cities! Loving the 
company of the Damsel of fragrant tresses of hair, you love also 
intensely the Pantikkotumuti of beauty’? — “Even if I forget, my 
tongue will give expression to the mantra Namasivitya”’ (8). 


He cried out a little while ago, ““My Lord, the Lord of my 
father, the gold and my precious gem!’ He sees here the Dévas 
repeating like mad men the same words and eight thousand crore 
other names of the Lord, the father of the Cérana (scout) of 
Ganapati. The puranic personality and his vision of love appear 
before him, there inside the temple of Kotumuti in ‘Karaiyir’ where 
worship Narayana and Brahma and he cries, ‘‘Even if I forget, my 
tongue will give expression to the mantra Namasivaya’’ (9) 

The poet enjoys the purdnic personality and lovingly repeats 
its descriptions. The whole Aymn is thus a hymn of ecstasy; having 
thus experienced it whilst composing this hymn, our poet assures 
us that those who repeat the words of this hymn — without even 
singing it — will be devoid of all miseries (10). 


IV 


The beauty of the purdnic personality becomes enchanting, — 
the mat-lock (catai-pitiiakam) (10), the kowrai flower (10), the 
crescent moon (6, 10), the destruction of the three cities (8), the 
company of the Mother (8), the poison (5), the bones (6), the 
tiger’s skin (6), the serpent as girdle and arai#ay (6), the father- 
hood of Ganapati (9), the worship by Visnu and Brahma and the 
Dévas (9), the form of the mad man (10), the Beginning of every- 
thing (9) and Birthlessness (10). 


Vv 


The first words of every fourth line are emphatic descriptions 
of the Lord, compressed in a word, and also other words of ad- 
dress. The poet as a éapasvin renouncing all attachment and taking 
refuge in Him, looks upon God as the Great but Good Tapasvin 
of Love — Narravanx (1) — Narravam is to be contrasted with 
Cetittavam already referred to in the previous hymn. The Dancing 
beggar and His loving speeches of such oratorical powers and His 
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Great Light beyond all Lights are remembered, He is the Dancer 
(Nattavé — 2); the Master of the tongue or speech (Néavala) (3); 
the Expert (Vallava) (4); the Paraajoti (6); the Lover (Mampaz) (8); 
(Virumpan) (7); the Mad man, mad with love (Pittax) (10) even 
as the poet is his lover (ZHan) (2); the Beautiful (Alakan) (6); the 
Gold (Pow) (9) and the Precious Gem (9}. But this love has 
nothing immoral about it, for, He is the Great costodian of the 
moral path and knowledge (Cétan) (6). He is the Beginning, the 
Cause of all Causes (Karanav) (9) having no cause for Himself, 
ie., He is Birthless (10); our Lord (Piran) (9). 


VI 


The holy place as has already been pointed out, captivates 
the imagination of the Poet. The cool and spreading, active and 
shining waters of X@viri come and flow down, in that place and 
it looks as though the great Light of Lights descends down to save 
the world in the form of this Kaviri (3). The Kéviri not only re- 
presents the Lord but also His followers. Like them the shining 
waters of Kavirt come with the round garland for His crown to 
worship at His feet and to praise Him with its sound (2). Yes, 
it praises (6). The beautiful and cool Kaviri rushes down with 
its cool waters singing a music of its own (6). As though imitat- 
ing Kaviri, the followers, these good people — fall at His feet and 
praise Him on the banks of Kaviri coming rushing down pushing 
along the stones, to shower fertility (4). The Damsels of the 
place (who by their chastity bring about this fertility. of the 
rains) or equally divine as the Bhaktas and they dive and bathe— 
these doll-like damsels of soft feet, coloured red with cotton (5). 
The groves are thick and stand beautifully surrounding the Kaviri 
banks wherefrom the young garland-like girls of soft and round 
shaped bosom dive (7) and bathe in the river and where on the 
branches of the trees the cuckoos sing and the peacocks dance as 
though in a concert (8). The holy worship of God is, therefore, 
a peculiar beauty of this place. The learned men, the good souls 
and the beautiful damsels—all worship the Lord— paying thus the 
homage of Truth, Beauty and Goodness (9). Even the Kéviré 
appears to our Saint worshipping the Lord with the wreath for 
His crown. Our poet gives us the popular methods of worship of 
his age — adorning the Lord with ‘Vacikai? (2) or ‘round wreath’ 
of laurel and reciting crores (9) of His names. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
TIRUVENCAMAKKOTAL 
(Hymn 42) 


I 


In the last Aymn we saw our poet in the midst of his subjec- 
tive exclamations, losing himself in the natural beauty of the 
Holy place appearing before him almost reminding him of the 
Lord and His overflowing love. He is completely under the influ- 
ence of this enchantment of Nature appearing as the very form 
of the Lord — the bewitching beauty of Art form of Veicamakkital 
(Veticamakkital Vikirta in each verse) with its river — the very 
abode of the Lord, Sivalokam, overflowing with His Grace abound- 
ings. It is because of this experience that the poet assures us 
that the masters of the ten verses of this Tami! garland of perfect 
words are sure to reside in the Sivaloka. 


II 


In thus experiencing the Lord as Omnipresent and the loving- 
ly beautifying Nature full with His presence, as though He were 
in need of all these for His Omnipresent perfection, an idea arises 
in his mind, whether God is not in need of himas well Yes, 
every soul, every creature has to be saved; for, otherwise, the 
Lord and His love become incomplete and imperfect, ineffective 
and powerless. ‘You need me as well” is the expression of 
wonder, but in the presence of the Omnupresent Beauty and Love 
and Power, the old lurking feeling of duality and fear, converts 
this exclamation of wonder, into a cry of anxiety, “Will you want 
me?” and into a prayer of despair, ‘‘Pray, be desirous of me as 
well’. 


iI 


In the first three stanzas except the chorus, “Veficamakkatal 
Vikirta aliyénaiyum véntutiyé’’, the poet is completely under the 
divine enhancement of the beauty of Nature inside which the 
Lord is enshrined. There is the river (Cirraru—1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9)— 

T. 84 ; 
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a symbol or a form of the overflowing love of God. On its eas- 
tern bank stands Veficamakkatal full of the beauty of Nature and 
Art, enshrining God in its temple. The river dashes against the 
banks with its gifts as though forcing the world to receive its 
loving blessings, a world which goes its way without caring to be 
saved by this flow of love. But the loving waters enjoy this saving 
overflow and this rush of theirs (Tilaittu). The river throws 
down the bamboos with such force that they split and yield up 
to it, their shining pearls. The river throws the wealth of pearls, 
and fragrant spices of cardamon, clove, takkélam and ginger into 
its rushing waters and swells up in joy to dash against the banks. 


As mentioned before, on its eastern bank stands the Veica- 
makkutal full of the leafy Mango-trees, the bent ‘Puxnai’ and the 
‘Nalal’ trees and ‘Kurukkatti? on which the cuckoos never cease 
singing whilst the rein-deer gets frightened.’ ‘“O, Beauty of Art- 
form of this Veicamakkatal! Pray, be desirous of me as well” (1). 


“The river swelling up with joy carries throwing into its 
restless waters, the round shaped precious gems, the sandal and 
akil, to fill up many a tank and pits and dashes aganist the banks. 
On its eastern bank stands Veficamakkatal of wealthy palaces, 
towers and gem-bedecked-maytapas or Halls, going up, become 
one with the shining moon inside the clouds (as though present- 
ing the very form of the Lord crowned with the moon). O, 
Beauty of Art-form of Veticamakkatal! Pray, be desirous of me as 
well” (2), 


Our suggestion that the river appears as an idol of the Lord 
receives further support in the third poem where the poet des- 
cribes the river receiving the worship of the beautiful damsels. 
The innumerable damsels, shy and coy like the deer of the moun- 
tains, of lovely beauty, like peacocks — the good souls of beauti- 
ful eyes like the well shaped spears come and bow down, The 
river swells up and dashes against the banks carrying valuable 
things rolling them all into its waters full of waves. On the 
eastern bank stands the city surrounded by the fragrant gerdens, 
cool because of the harmony of the innumerable varieties of 
crowding trees, the rows of arecanut palms, the long-legged 
cocoanut palms and the short-legged jack trees. O, Beauty of 
Art-form! Pray, be desirous of me as well?’ (3). 
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In the fourth verse our poet, instead of suggesting the Lord 
as in other verses, openly describes the purdnic personality of the 
Lord in addition to his original scheme of describing the river and 
the city, which more patently suggests that very form of His 
purdnic personality. ‘The damsel of music-like speech is on one 
part of your body and you never leave off your attachment to the 
graveyard. The river teases and tosses up, cool ‘akil’ and the 
beautiful chauries. On its eastern bank stands the city of Vefica- 
makkatal, where young damsels dance to the tune of the flute and 
the musical drum inside the gem bedecked music hall going up to 
become one with the moon of the Heavens. O, the Beauty of the 
art form! pray be desirous of me as well” (4), The idea of the 
Mother and the Lord’s hall of Dance inspire the poet to describe 
the damsels in the dance hall of the city. 


The puranic personality of the Lord again captivates the mind 
of the poet and under the influence ofits enchantment he forgets 
his present scheme of describing the river and the city. The form 
of the Lord dancing with the ‘tofu’ and the ‘kulai’ suggesting the 
Ardhanartgvara comes to the mind of the poet. In the dance 
escapes the fragrant ‘kowrai’ flower (Kalaiyé kamalum—is not quite 
clear. ‘Kalai? may be the accusative of the ‘€a/’ or honey what 
its central ‘/? elided. Then ‘kamalum’ must become causative, Or, 
‘Kalai? may mean that which has become separated escaping in 
the swift movements of the dance. ‘Kalai’ also means beauty but 
that usage seems to be not earlier than the age of Tdayumdtavar. 
‘Kalai? may also mean something soft), This idea of the flower 
at once reminds the poet of the ‘Karpaka tree’ of the Heavens 
giving everything desired and he at once addresses the Lord as 
the great ‘Karpaka’ blessing those in communion with Him—an 
expression of his own experience clothed in the form of a universal 
truth. The crescent moon which forms this description comes to 
our poet’s mind along with His mat-lack. But these stories have 
a beginning and that may suggest these acts of love have come 
in, as something unconnected with the nature of the Lord. The 
stories may have a beginning but He has no beginning whatsoever. 
These are the manifestations of His Nature which continues to be 
the same always. Except those who are in communion with Him 
and crying to Him for His help, none else can attain Him. This 
is not any freak of His. He is the Lord of Dharma or the Law in 
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the form of the pure white bull. Having thus described the 
love of the Lord, he prays, “O, Beauty of the Art-form of the 
city of Veficamakkatal, pray, be desirous of me as well” (5). 


In the next verse, the poet seems to be sure of Lord’s Grace. 
“You are easy of approach to those who fall at your feet and you 
stand before them so that they may be devoid of all miseries”. 
The ‘konrai’ flower on the mat-lock and the bul] and the destruc- 
tion of the three cities come to his mind. The beauty of the 
harmony of these makes him exclaim, “O, Beauty”. The dance 
has beenin his mind in the previous verses along with the music 
and the drum and now in this verse our poet speaks of the Lord 
as the expert dancer in the hall of the grave-yard where resound 
unceasingly the drum and the music and the dance. The festivity 
of the dance brings him back to the city of Veficamakkiatal whose 
streets are so full of festivals and festivities. Addressing the Lord 
as the beauty of the Art-form, he concludes with his chorus of a 
Prayer, ‘‘Pray be desirous of me also” (6). 


In the next verse, he forgets every description about the city 
and the river, describing only the puranic personality of the Lord 
and refers thus: to the flaying of the elephant, the dance of fire 
in the graveyard, the bull, the kourai flower and the serpent with 

_its thousand hoods and fiery poison (as something suggesting the 
fully evolved universe in its terrifying aspect, which our scientists 
speak of as Nature being red in tooth and nail). He concluded 
with the chorus, “Pray, be desirous of me also” (7). 


The world once again captivates the mind of the poet and he 
describes according to his original scheme the river and the city. 
“The river tumbles down over-shining precious gems and fragrant 
sandals and ‘akils’ through its passage through forests, mountains 
and the country side and joyfully dashes against the banks, rush- 
ing with the desire of reaching the place where the great One 
resides” (8). The poet sees his own love for God reflected 
in the river, On the eastern side of the bank of the river is the 
city Veficamakkajal where the music and the dance of damsels 
of the bamboo shaped shoulders never cease dancing in accom- 
paniment to the musical drum and the tuning flute’ (8). Not 
only people of this great culture but also people leading a life 
of nature like the hunters love this place. If all sorts of people 
love the Lord, may not the poet also expect to be loved by the 
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Lord? Therefore, he sings the chorus “Pray, be desirous of me as 
well’, 


It is dance of the Lord which is still in the mind of the poet 
and herefers to the kowrai flower, the serpent and the river of the 
mat-lock and the musical instruments which the Lord carries. 
He is indeed the purest of the pure. The river goes circumam- 
bulating the up-land fields throwing into its having beautiful 
waters everything on the way; it swells up and joyfully dashes 
against the banks. On its eastern bank stands the city surround- 
ed by the dark lovable fields, the city enshrining the Lord; and 
our poet winds up by singing the chorus, ‘Pray, be desirous of 


me as well’ (9). 


Vv 


The last verse giving the name of the poet and the final effect 
of reciting this hymn repeats the description of the damsels then 
bowing down before the river but now bowing down before the 
Lord Himself thus making it clear that the river is after all 
another idol of the Lord. Our poet states herein that he had out 
of love given expression to the prayer of the chorus, ‘Pray, be 
desirous of me as well’’ (10). 


(Katal is coming together. It has to signify a city where all 
sorts of people flock together. The city of Madurai is known as 
Kiatal. The city of this hymn is a Katal of the Koaku country — a 
place famous then for some heated battle — Vetcamam — which 
probably has become Vesicama due to the final lengthening of 
proper names of phrases, e.g., Muthaiya Pillai: Muthaiya Pillai. One 
wonders whether the word for battle is ‘cama’? — assuming the 
forms of Camam and Cam&. Or, it may be that the final ‘’ of 
‘Camar’ had been wrongly read as a ‘kal’ (7) — the sign of the 
long vowel). The tradition as preserved in the Purdya of this place 
is said to be named after ‘Vefican’ the Raksasa who worshipped the 
Lord. To distinguish it from other Ké#tal it was called Makkatal, 
Kutal as in the phrase and name AMakkaial means the place where 


rivers meet. 


This Veticamakkatal is at the place where Kutavanam and 
another brook (Xaftdru) join together and hence it was called 
kazal, It is near Amaravati which is a bigger river when compared 
to which this river Kutavanam is only a ‘cirraru’. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
TIRUKKARKUTI 
(Hymn 27) 

I 


The despair seeks consolation and encouragement at the 
hands of the Lord and the poet begs of the Lord to say ‘Fear 
not”. His flag of bull (Dharma) (1), His fragrant kowrai flower of 
beauty (1), His weapon of bright white axe of power (1) (wielded 
for saving miraculously those taking refuge in Him) and His 
characteristic feature as the Supreme, as the Great Beyond all 
Greatness, coming and establishing Himself firmly for all time in 
this world to save us all at Tirukkarkuti (1), appear before his 
mind reminding of this Lord of Goodness, Beauty Power, Truth 
and Love, saving many from fear and danger and, therefore, he 
cries for help, “My Master and Lord establishing Yourself firmly 
for all times at Karkuti surrounded by flower-groves of fragrance! 
Assure me as You had done to others with the words, Fear not” 


(1). 


“You are the Omnipresent and the king whom the Vedic 
Seers and Dévas worship and praise falling at your feet. (Is that 
all?). You are our Lord and Ghief — not in mere name but in 
effect as well. You have become the very sweet nectar unto me.” 
This blissful experience emboldens our poet to cry for help and 
encouragement to the Lord of morals and love, “Assure me also 
saying, Fear not’? (2). 


It 


The destruction of the three cities is the destruction of ob- 
struction and fear. The company of the Mother is the overflow- 
ing of His love. Our poet himself has experienced the Lord as 
the Medicine and Nectar on the top of the mountain, with ruddy 
mat-lock carrying the river of waves (in response to Bhagiratha, 
the Lord who has come to stay firmly and for ever at Tirukkar~ 
kuti (even as the cultivator goes to reside in the flelds to watch 
and save his plants, as the Vaisnvite commentators as fond of 
repeating). The series of thoughts encourage him to cry to the 
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Lord for encouragement and for His assuring words “Fear not” 
even as the Lord hard encouraged and saved others (3). The Lord 
of the form of great fame which the Formless has assumed in 
order that the denizens of this earth and the Heavens may praise 
and worship so that they may stand firm and eternal (7). His pure 
form of knowledge or ‘Cit? becoming the earth, water, air, fire and 
the great space (for sublimating and saving us all through the 
various experiences of these) His form of fire worshipped by 
Brahma and Visnu (8), the Lord of the rosy form (4), of the 
crescent moon (6) to save which he crowned Himself with it, the 
Lord of the blue throat (4) in the company of the Mother, (4), 
for driving out whose fear He flayed the elephant (4), holding up 
in His hand the Trident (4), the battle axe (1), the deer (3), the 
Lord with beautiful white ear-ring (5) and the slipping ioin cloth 
(5), carrying the Fire in His hand (8), the Lord of Greatness and 
Propriety, blessing the child at the cost of the life of Death (9)— 
these forms encourage him also to ask for the assuring words of 
the Lord, ‘Fear not’’. 


iil 


The Holly places where He has established Himself is as cool 
as the love of the Lord, beautifully surrounded by shining and 
fragrant grows (I, 5), dark with shades (2) and overcast by clouds 
(7), surrounded by paddy fields of bunds (6) and the sweet fields 
of sugar canes (9) becoming more and more beautiful by the cool 
waters, full of waves surrounding it (10) where resort to its festi- 
vals, the Great Tapasoins full of art and knowledge (10). 


IV 


The Lord apears to him as one who will bless us with all that 
we desire, the Karpakam (10) — an idea which sprouted in the 
previous Ayman which he repeats here. He is the Merciful of the 
beautiful eyes (Askanay—2), the Nectar—the “dra innamudu”’ 
(7) —unsatiable sweet nectar—a phrase so very significant to the 
Vatsnavites, the Medicine on the mountain (3), the Lover 
(Virumpa—9), the King (Araiya—6), the Master and Guru 
(Atike/—1), the Moral Saint (Arava—2), Chief (Aiyg—4) and 
my Father (Ent@y—5)—the last six coming as the first words 
of the fourth lines with their usual emphasis in that position of 
vantage. The description “My Patron and Lord”? (Emperumat) is 
repeated six times. 
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The stories encouraging him to cry for help are stories which 
narrate how the Lord blessed others so that they may be saved 
and become great in this universe and our poet contemplating on 
these encouraging and inspiring stories, assures us that the masters 
of the valuable garland for this Aymn will rule and save the three 
wide worlds (10). 


Vi 


In this Ayman the chorus is Atiyénaiyum afical enna’ But 
verses 9 and 5 have a different ending. The 9th chimes in, like 
the verses of the previous hymn, ‘“‘Atiyenaiyum véntutiyé”’ (H. 42) 
and the 5th reminds us of the Malapati hymn (H. 24) (Second line 
of the second verse) and ends with the words “‘Atiyéwaiyum éuru- 
kollé” —“Accept and bear me up for myself being saved;”’ per- 
haps the variation being intended to show that all these repre- 
sent a single series of connected spiritual experiences. But as we 
usually have the same ending in the verses of any one Aymn, it 
is better to assume that all the verses ended in “‘Afipépaiyum 
afical enpé’’, the variation having been introduced by those who 
remembered the phrases of the previous hymn wrongly in this 
place or according to the condition of their own mind whilst recit- 
ing this Aymn. It must however be pointed out that the present 
reading as found ‘“‘Véntutiye” brings out the beauty of alliteration 
with the initial word ‘‘Virumpa’’ rather than the suggested reading 
of “‘Afical enna’? unless the initial word also is to be taken as 
“Arumpa’’ (the bud of creation), 


CHAPTER XXX 
TIRUPPURAMPAYAM 
(Hymn 35) 

I 


This is a hymn addressed by the poet to his own mind advis- 
ing it to start at once for going to Tiruppurampayam for worshipp- 
ing the Lord in view of the ephemeral and transitory nature of 
the worldly life and of the unfailing effects of Karma. The second, 
the third and the sixth refer to the ephemera! and changing 
world where there is no time for doing good, if we go on procras- 
tinating. ‘The city, the relatives, the children and the women 
are not as of yore. Leave off all thoughts of this life of house- 
hold in the midst of wealth”. (In ‘nitiyil’, ‘il? may be taken as 
the locative case-sign going with the noun ‘niti’ or wealth, It 
may also be a word of negation, when the phrase will mean, life 
of household without any wealth. That will be imconsistent 
with the sixth verse which speaks of a royal life) (2). 


II 


“The exterior of the body or the skin becomes scaly and 
shrunken; the veins become palpable; the hairs turn gray; the 
words become trembling, weak and inaudible — when you 
become thus old, to think of doing Good or Dharma is indeed a 
heroic venture. But alas! it is impossible! If you realize this 
truth, pray, start at once without swerving even a little from this 
final resolve. This is the commerce befitting us now in the early 
tmorning of our life’? (3), ‘Even if one commands all the armies 
with the elephants predominating, even if one rules with the seas 
as its limits on all the surrounding sides, one gets in the end 
reduced tapering down as it were and vanishing away like the 
tail of the tadpole appearing as attached to its head (even as the 
Sovereignty and Rulership appear as attached to the chieftain- 
ship). Therefore, feel no anxiety over these, my foolish mind” 
(6). 

_ The fourth, the fifth, the seventh, the eighth and the ninth 
proceed on the fear of the crushing invincible karma and the hope 
of redemption through the Grace of God, “O, deceitful damsel of 

T. 85 
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a mind! Start at once with a clear conscience or certainty of 
being saved”? (7). The same idea is repeated in the 9th verse: 
“If you ask one for a way out of the despair of the rare evils of 
old times and the sins for their destructions — destruction which 
is a rare sight — start at once without any more anxiety; we shall 
go to Purampayam to worship the Lord”. The poet makes the 
distinction between ‘timai’ (9) or evil and ‘pavam’ (9) or the sin 
probably as cause and effect. In these two verses, the poet is 
hopeful of redemption, the Grace of the Lord cutting the gordian 
knot of karma which otherwise seems to be inescapable. The 
inescapable aspect of this karma is referred in verses 4 and 7. 
‘*The karma performed in the past comes and enshrouds us in the 
present in this very birth; before it enshrouds us that way, O, my 
foolish mind, start at once without confusing me any-further; we 
shall go to worship at Purampayam’’ (7). 


“To beat one and rob him of his clothes conspiring murder 
for such robbery and inflicting pain on others — all these evil 
deeds committed come to produce their effects here in this birth 
— This is certain, O, my foolish mind! I have no other prop or 
support. Start at once without forgetting this. We shall go to 
worship at Purampayam” (4). Here, the karma appears to be terri- 
fying though the poet is certain that Lord’s Grace will save him, 


In another verse, the poet gives a more hopeful and rosy 
picture. “Even in this very birth, all the fetters of mala will break 
away; even in our future birth, these cruel karmas will not come 
near us. Get rid of all your deception, malice and evil (calam). 
There is the city where resides our Creator of happiness (San- 
karan). We shall go to worship at Purampayam” (8). 


The last hymn expressed a fear and appealed to the Lord for 
His assurance and this 4ymn explains the nature of the fear as the 
anxiety of the ephemeral life and its miseries which are the 
effects of karma, leading into the ever ending wheel of karma. “I 
die and am born, and I become great — all this‘is a delusion 
where the bondage never ceases’? (10). Afraid of all these, the 
poet thinks that he can escape from these by worshipping at 
Purampayam. In contemplation, he thinks of this truth of escape 
in his mind — a thought expressed in Tamil verse describing our 
father of Tiruppurampayam. ‘Fettered, our soaring spirit is impri- 
soned in this earth. When the fetter is removed the soul soars up 
to that Heaven of Purity capable of miracles.” Those who could 
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recite this hymna without any pretensions are, therefore, sure to 
reach and rule in that Heaven (10). 
Til 

The first verse should have also given expression to his dis- 
appointment with the present life. But on the other hand, it runs 
in a different strain. ‘I have recited or taught the ‘asgas’, the 
Sastras, subsidiary to the Védas. I started from “Araimérral”” and 
came into “‘Jznampar’ and stayed there. The God has not chosen 
to explain things saying, “This is such and such. Therefore, my 
mind! start at once. We shall go and worship at Purampayam’’. 
(1). From this, a story has been woven that he received no re- 
sponse from the Lord at Jusampar, which made him to start to 
Purampayam in a sulky mood. This story should have become 
popular by the time of Cekkilar’s Periyapurénam. But the scheme 
of this Aymn seems to suggest the ‘Zcanar’ should have taken the 
place of some other word denoting the nearer relatives. 


IV 

This Aymn is important as showing the kind of Royal life 
which our poet has led in the company of the chiefs in his days 
as is made clear by verse No. 6. The reference to the evil acts 
could not be any particular act in the present life of Nampi Ararar 
for he has assured the Lord that he has done nothing wrong.) 
From the experience of suffering, probably ina moment of despair 
he assumes that such acts were committed in the previous births, 
acts which he sees other chiefs committing before his eyes. We 
have already remarked that the poet, feeling for the whole world 
sometimes repents for the evils of others. In that way this Aymn 
addressed to his mind may be taken to have been addressed to 
the chieftains round him. 

Vv 

The first verse in its very beginning is very significant, for 
therein, the poet tells us that he has studied and taught the 
‘angas’. The second verse will suggest that this hymn is a hymn 
ofrenunciation to be taken along with the Malapati hymnin which 
case it must be as we have already suggested, a hymn sung at the 
fag end of his life. The second verse may mean, not only renun- 
ciation but also a revelation that this life should not be taken 
seriously though it need not be cast away. It must be also stated 
that this Aymn is like the Tiruttizai Nakar hymn (No. 64) which is 


fl. 7: 77: 5; 7: 95: 2. 
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also emphasizing the ephemeral nature of the world and the hope 
ofredemption. That apart, it looks as though that the poet had 
gone out fora research in these afigas to return through “‘Araimer- 
raji” and “Innampar’’. One wonders whether this study has kind- 
led in him the feeling of renunciation so very patent in this Aymn. 
Elsewhere also our poet has described himself as a great scholar.* 


vi 


The Puranic personality of the Lord is also referred to as 
inspiring hope in the mind of the poet. The crescent moon (2), 
the Ganges (2), the mat-lock (2), the bull (1, 4, 5), the serpent 
(4), His Sivaléka (5), His creation of happiness (8), the worship 
by the denizens of the Heavens after they had praised the minor 
deities (1), the denizens who praise Him and sing of the rare 
divine services and jump in joy to regain a firm foot-hold to dance 
once again (9). He is the ean (Lord) (1), the father of our father 
(7), our Creator of happiness (8), our father (Appar) (10), ‘Bhata- 
natan’ — the Lord of the souls (3), that is how He appears to the 
poet, 


The holy place to which he suggests his mind going ona pil- 
grimage, to be freed from all these miseries and fetters, is the 
beautiful heaven on earth, though our poet has no time to des- 
cribe it at length. It is “‘Celva-p purampayam”’ (t) the Purampayam 
which is our wealth, where the fresh flowers of mallikai and cenpa- 
kam (2), bloom in joy in the night making the whole city fragrant, 
where the white and young sword-fish jumps and dashes into the 
flelds (5), where on the lotus so very patent sleep the dotted 
crabs in joy (5). In all the sluices, the ‘kalunir’ flowers bloom 
(6) on all sides; nearby the sugar-cane is crushed to vield its honey 
which casts its fragrance all round the sweet smelling garden (6). 
The female swan isin a sulky mood displeased with the male 
swan and the sulkiness slowly disappears and they are happy in 
their union in that beautiful grove where the newly blooming 
‘punnai’ smells sweet all along the water channel (7). The Kaoiri 
rushes into the sea, where sail the ships and the holy waters of 
the Xaviri almost the waters of the purest Ganges, rush into all 
the fields to give the yield of gold (8). The natural tanks where 
blossom the white lotuses beautify that place (9). 


Therefore, 
this holy place is full of beauty, 


wealth, happiness and worship. 


2. 7: 54: 10, 


CHAPTER XXXI 
TIRUKKOTALAIYARROR 
(Hymn 85) 


I 


The poet has been advising his mind in the previous hymn to 
go to worship at Purampayam, for getting rid of the karmas. In 
the present hymn, the poet in the end assures us that the karma- 
bond of those who are masters of these ten verses of his, will 
break down (to let them free). This hymn refers to some of the 
Puranic stories of the Lord in the first line; describes the Mother 
in the second line; the holy place is referred to in the third line; 
the fourth line exclaims, “I had not known the astonishing sup- 
reme excellence of His going this way”. The pattern of the 
sentence is, “The Lord of these acts had come this way with the 
Mother at Katalaiyarrar—this astonishing supreme excellence I 
knew not or I had not known”. What do these words mean? 


II 


These words have given rise toa story. From Tiruppuram- 
payam, according to Periyapuranam, our poet started on a pilgri- 
mage to Tirumutukunram. Whilst coming near Xifalatyarrar, an 
old Brahmin appeared walking along the road when our poet 
inquired of him about the road leading to Mutukuyram and He 
showed the road to Kéfalaiyarrur only to disappear after a while, 
Our poet, it is said, realizing that it was the Lord who came as 
the Brahmin, gave expression to the astonishment in this hymn 
with the words, ‘I had not known this wonder of the Lord coming 
this way’. There is nothing improbable in our poet believing and 
singing like this. But this hymn itself speaks of the Lord coming 
with the Mother and the ghosts. In the last verse, the poet sum- 
marizing his Aymz, does not refer to this coming in of the Lord. 
The Lord has loved to dance with the damsel of the creeper waist 
in Kitalaiyarrur (10). The poet describes this as an astonishing 
supreme excellence in his sweet Tamil of his quest and choice— 
that is what the poet himself vouchsafes to us. Tirukkutalaiparrur 
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is a temple not sung by Appar or Campantar and therefore must 
have come into existence after their life-time. Our poet probably 
has not known of this temple and it must have been a happy 
surprise to find a temple there. ‘‘Atisayam’? does not mean 
wonder, for which the word is “‘Arputam”. Méanikkavacakar diffe- 
rentiates between ‘Aticayam’ and ‘Arputam’—See his Aticayappattu 
and Arputappattu. Aticayam is the Supreme excellence. The Lord 
of no form and the Great Beyond comes down to save us and gets 
enshrined in any temple of our choice, even as a cultivator puts 
up a hut in his field to watch and save the paddy, growing in the 
field—an idea which we had emphasized earlier. He comes with 
a form of beauty and love in the idol (Kélamaturu—9)—as an in- 
carnation of beauty and love in the idol—the all Powerful, 
becoming thus as it were a toy in our hand to be moved and 
ordered about by us according to our sweet whims and fancies. 
Ys that not this the supreme excellence of His love? This idea is 
there in relation to every temple but this becomes of compelling 
force when an unexpected temple is seen. It is because the aim 
of all these acts of God is to save us and free us from our fetters 
of karma, that the poet assures the readers of the hymns that they 
will be rid of their karmic bondage. 


IIl 


The purapic stories have this message of the All Powerful 
coming to save us. His well-shaped white axe (1, 3), the ele- 
phant’s skin (1), the company of the Mother (1-10), His following 
.of ghosts, Visnu, Brakma, Indra, Védic Scholars and denizens of 
Heaven and Earth (8), His begging with the skull (3), the beauti- 
ful river (4), the serpent and the moon in His mat-lock (7), His 
form of light (5), His oin4 or harp of knowledge (6), the sacred 
ash (1), the sacred thread (6), the bull (9), the feast of poison 
(9}, and His beautiful form (9) are all referred to. The Mother 
is specifically mentioned in every verse—Uma of the twisted and 
waving tresses of hair (1), the doll of waist looking like a creeper 
(10) of hood of the serpent (2) covered with nice silk (7), the 
damsel of the soft bosom tucked up with a ribbon (3), the lady 
of the beautiful fingers touching the ball in playing it (4), the 
Beauty of sweet-smelling teeth of pearls (6) ond of crescent like 
forehead (8) adorned with ornaments (7). 
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IV 


The Holy place is full of high towers, adorned. with flags (1)— 
that is its beauty of art. Its natural beauty reminds us of coo} 
refreshing love of God—its glorious gardens and groves full of 
tender leaves (7), bunches of flowers (4, 6), with the bees hum- 
ming in search of their honey (5) blooming beautifully for being 
plucked up for adornment (2). 


CHAPTER XXXII 


TIRUMUTUKUNRAM 
(Hymn 43) 


I 


The poet’s heart sent the cry for God’s help in the Karkuti 
hymn and the hymns that followed. His confidence that God will 
save us all, had been well expressed. But how long are we to 
wait for His Grace though it is sure to come one day or other? 
“‘What, if some of the followers die here with their hearts melting 
in love for you? —they who lie in suspense hoping for your loving 
response and saving blessings, confidently asserting, ‘“Your bless- 
ings will come to day; they will come tomorrow”. “My Lord, if 
they die, pray, tell me what is to be done thereafter? For, at 
the time of their death, they will feel keenly their disappointment, 
though your blessings may come in their future birth” (1). “You 
are the Lord going about begging for the souls for blessing them 
all going a-begging to their very doors” (3, 7, 8,9). This idea 
seems to be bebind the back of the poet’s mind and he exclaims, 
“If you are going about showering your blessings on all, will an 
iota of it showered on these followers living in the hope of receiv- 
ing your blessings, upset any scheme of yours? Is the quiver 
going to tear, if cotton is put in (as the proverb goes)? (1). There- 
fore, order your blessings’. The idea seems to be that God is 
going about, begging for the souls, of all and sundry, whilst those 
who offer Him their all, are about to die in disappointment (1). 
In that way the whole hymn becomes a Bhiksdfana hymn. The 
reference to this Bhiksatana form is clear in all the verses except 
1 and 4, where the idea of the Bhiksatana continues to be in the 
background as explained above. In the 4th verse, the poet sings, 
“You know no fatigue. (You wander at the doors of all with- 
out caring for those who are almost dying for you). What is 
there to be done in the future birth for those who praise you 
herein, in this birth? You must know this, you who had des- 
troyed the life of the cruel Lord of Death, the Lord who had not 
known the consequences following from his act, (You had not 
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tarried a minute longer than what was necessary in saving Mark- 
kandéya. Why then procrastinate in helping these followers?)”’ (4). 


In all the other verses, the references to Bhiksatana form are 
direct. They look like the speeches of the beloved, feeling for the 
Lord going a-begging. “If you go wandering in all these villages 
will not they suffer—these rosy feet of yours like the golden lotus 
blossoming in the tank (2). (Eri is the tank or reservior which 
feeds the fields. Therefore, the tank full of water inspires the 
people lying north of the Cola territory with hope and happiness, 
which is almost divine and, therefore, Appar describes Siva as Eri 
niraintanaiya celvav’’! All these suggestions are implied in the 
descriptions of our poet also. “But You go about wandering, 
whilst your toxtars or servants stand singing and the denizens of 
heaven remain praising you. Is it fit and proper for you that you 
should go about thus begging from olden times?” (3). 


(‘Why do you beg? Your followers are almost dying and 
get nothing of it). Are all these things, which you had amassed, 
by singing, moving and dancing, along with your atipars at every 
door, for your consort Uma (5). “Is it fair that you should dance 
in the graveyard with your ears of ear-rings dashing against each 
other, in the company of the Damsel of subtle waist?’ (6). ‘Is 
this a life worth living, life of going about begging for alms in 
the common yard of these women, whilst the cruel dogs bark 
when you go to their houses?”’ (7). “Is it fair that you and your 
atiyars roaming about in the dusk at the cross-ways, should go 
for alms to every door?” (8). ‘Your Beloved, cooks for distri- 
buting in every, village and is it fair that you should stand at 
every door for the paltry alms?”’ (9). “What will others say, if 
you wander about on all sides and receive the alms, pray, accept 
alms only from those .who offer it in love’? (10). Probably the 
poet is referring to the followers living in the hope of getting 
blessings from the Lord. 


II 


The poet here does not tell us that he singing the dramatic 
speech of the damsels in love of the Lord as he had done in 
Tiruppaithili hymn. He calls this hymn the babblings of the mad 
slave of the Lord referring to himself (11). Therefore, he is not 
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conscious in singing this hymn of the distinction between himself 
and the damsels. He becomes so identified with the beloved and. 
speaks as the beloved. Are not the words of lovers sometimes 
called babblings? “The great philosophers and mystics who know 
no confusion and those of whatever kind of tapas they may be 
performing, if they praise the Lord of Mutukunru with this hymn 
they will experience the feeling of love of the beloved and they 
will become devoid of all their miseries and obstructions” (11). 
This is the assurance which the poet gives us who read this Aymn. 


III 


The holy place inspires us with the memory of the story of 
Bhiksatana, The wild elephant there gets into the kheda, set up 
for catching it. It is surrounded on all sides by the hunters. 
Starved, it cries in physical agony. The strong elephant, as alast 
effort, shakes off its laziness and roars, a roar which always re- 
sounds all through Mutukuntu (2). The place is surrounded by 
the cruel people, the swordsmen and the bowmen keeping watch 
whilst the commotion of the sacrifice performed with the hands 
of munificence resound without ceasing all through Mutukunru 
(3). The palaces surrounded by fortress walls, the towers, the 
beautiful mayfapas and the groves, over which creep the clouds 
which completely cover it up, surround this holy place of Mutu- 
kunru (5). In the high peaks where grow the clouds, the must 
elephants roar, the 2/2 or lion residing in the caves also roars (as 
ifin return). This sound of roars never ceases in Mutukunru (6). 
In the mountains, the lion kills and carries away the male ele- 
phant, whilst the female elephant pines in grief in the front yard 
of the houses of the mountain women (7). The she-monkey goes 
in search of fruits fit for eating for its he-monkey, worshipping 
first in that quest on the mountain slope, the feet of the Lord; 
and the mountain stands up, in all its glory before this loving 
monkey (8), even as the mountain does before the crowded 
followers falling at His feet. On all sides, its waves heave up and 
overflow — dashing against the banks, thus, the river Muttare 
(river of pearls) kisses circumambulating the mountain (10). 


CHAPTER XXXII 


NAMPI ENRA TIRUPPATIKAM 
(Hymn 63) 
I 


This is also a hymn of self-surrender but it breathes an air of 
happiness, the poet almost jumping at the idea which has taken 
deep roots in him that the Lord is the Prince, the saviour Prince, 
not only in this birth but in his seven-fold births (1-9). This is 
the refrain of the Aymn: “Ennai Glutai Nampi, elu pizappum erkal 
Nampi kantaye’ — ‘Look! He is my saviour Prince! He is our 
Prince in all our sevenfold births’. As already explained, the 
various puranic stories which emphasize this truth are referred to 
as though reinforcing his faith and self-surrender. The Lord is 
the Prince of the sacred ash (1), the Prince of the Védas (1), the 
Prince of the sacred thread (3) (reporting thus all forms of purity 
and knowledge), the Prince of the red hue (1), and of the ruddy 
mat-lock (1), the Prince of the crescent moon on the crown where- 
in comes the serpent and wherein resides the maiden of the River 
(9), the Prince of the Dévas starting with Kumara and the merci- 
ful eternal rulers of the extensive space (2) (representing thus all 
forms of Supremacy, the Beggar Prince unknown to Visnu and 
Brahma (7), the Prince who feasted on the poison bestowing nectar 
on the Dévas (3), the Prince sharing His form with the damsel (8) 
(representing thus all forms of Love), the Prince of the white 
axe (1), the Prince of the three eyes (1), the Prince who destroyed 
Death (4) and Daksa’s sacrifice (6), the Prince who flayed the 
elephant’s skin, (3), the Prince and destroyer of the three cities 
(5), (representing all forms of Power though representing Love). 
Here the poet makes a distinction between ‘Amarar’ and ‘Dévar’ 
(2), the Dévas being the denizens of Heaven, whilst the Amdrar 
are as often interpreted by the Vaisnavite commentators as the 


freed or free souls. 
Il 


There are certain philosophical ideas expressed about God. 
He is the Prince who becomes all time and space and the varied 
forms evolved out of them (6). He is the Prince who has made in 
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former times the crowd of worlds to become evolved and patent 
(7). He is the Prince of the past and the Prince of the future (7) 
{the poet is punning on the word ‘pinmaum’ which means both the 
future, and the twisted as referring to mat-lock), the Prince who 
rules together all this as a whole and the Prince who is the begin- 
ning and the end. 


Iii 


Coming to the religious aspect of the Lord, as usual, Jainism 
comes in for adverse criticism (9), not its true aspects but its false 
aspects, false probably in the way it had been practised by some 
of the age. However, he states that the Lord is the Prince, who 
has become this Jainism as well (9). If God is omnipotent, He 
must be everything not only the good but also the bad. That is 
why our poet addresses Him as the Prince who is the fault or the 
evil (Kurtam Nampi — 5). Truth is relative in essense and there 
must be some truth underlying any religion. It is, in that sense 
God the Prince, who has taken the form of Jainism. God is also 
the underlying principle of all religions which are so many ways 
of approaching Him. Therefore, our poet calls Him the Prince 
of Religions (Camayankalin Nampi — 6). 


IV 


Our poet gives expression to the experience of himself as a 
Bhakta (1). He is the Lord of beautiful loving eyes (2), of mercy 
unto all the souls born. He is the Prince who becomes great 
amongst the Bhaktas (2), He is the Prince of us all who bow down 
at His feet of refuge and praise Him as our father (2). He is the 
Prince who gushes forth as the fountain of nectar in the minds of 
Bhaktas, the Prince all the souls whom He owns as His (4). He 
is the Prince who is enraged at the five senses that are not con- 
trolled (4). He is the Prince who blesses with the flood of 
Supreme Bliss (5). He is the Prince capable of blessing the Bha- 
ktas and the Prince of those who suffer and feel miserable, because 
they cannot serve Him (8). Our poet exclaims why they thus 
end in misery after all their quest after pleasure. The Lord is the 
Prince who hides from those whose heart does not melt in love. 
He is the Prince who increases to those w 


ho melt in love, their 
bliss, herein, in this birth and hereafter d 


in their next birth (10). 
Our poet exclaims, “What can I do you, O, Prince! 


: ‘ h 
forces away all miserable sufferings which I, w mace 


ithout any sense 
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discrimination suffer, except singing you as the Prince showering 
a flood of Supreme bliss?” (5). ‘O, Prince! We shall ever be 
seeing your rosy feet, for, you are the Prince who accepts, this 
service of those who love and become one with you, accepts and 
blesses them by saving them and helping them to reach the 
greatest state of spiritual bliss” (9). 


Vv 


In this hymn, thoughit is stated to have been sung at Tiru- 
mutukunram, there is no reference to any place except Tiruvellatat 
in the fourth verse. But, unfortunately, the last or the 10th 
verse has not reached us except for its first line and a portion of 
the second line. We are, therefore, unable to decide conclusively 
about the tradition that this Aymn was sung with the intention of 
receiving 12,000 gold at the hands of the Lord. Perhaps the re- 
liance is placed on the term Nampi or the Prince. We have 
already emphasized the importance of this word ‘Nampi’ and its 
significance in explaining the import of the Aymn No. 15 ( Tirundat- 
tiyattankugi hymn). This hymn is differentiated from the former 
hymn by the tone of its certain bliss, We can place this hymn also 
to the last part of our poet’s life. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
KOYIL 
Hymn 90 
I 


We had already seen the fear of death and the fear of hell 
helping our poet in inspiring in the minds of his readers a love for 
God about whose mercy the poet is confident. In this hymn the 
poet almost jumps with joy at the discovery of this great treasure- 
trove, i.¢., the Lord of Cizzampalam. This is the refrain of this 
hymn repeated at the end of every verse, “puliyurc cirrampalatiem 
Perumanai-p perram anré’—“This Lord will make us turn from the 
wrong path and thus help us to escape from the inflictions of the 
Lord of Death’’—(inflictions which we have discussed elsewhere) 
—this idea also is repeated in every verse. 


II 


According to tradition, our poet saw God at Citamparam in 
the form in which the Lord danced at Pérér on the banks of Kaci 
in the western Kowku country while he visited that place. This 
story we have considered in relation to the description of the 
form of dance in verse No. 10 herein. This, therefore, must have 
been sung after his visit to the Koaku country which according to 
us took place only inthe last part of his life. “Matittdtum ati? 
(1), the bent foot may be taken as referring to the ‘kuficita pada’ 
of the Auficita dance so dear to the Bhaktas, which Appar has 
lovingly described as ‘Inittam utatya etutta porpatam’.2 Atimai gene- 
rally means a slave probably as one always obediently lying at 
the feet. Here, it means service unto the Lord, by being in 
communion with His feet submerging our ego in the feet which 
dance. 


The phrase ‘Tatutiatkolvan’ is repeated very many times in 
this hymn and we know that the title of that part of Periya- 


8; 8: 6; 35; 1-10; 60: 7. 
8 


1.3: 
2. 4: Bh: 4. 
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puranam giving us the story of Ariirar has been given the name 
‘Tatuttatkonta Purdnam”’ by Cékkilar. ‘Tatuttdtkolial’ is a phrase, 
therefore, very dear to Nampi Arirar, a phrase which the later day 
generations considered as giving us the very quint-essence of his 
life history. It is a beautiful phrase expressing the mercy of the 
Lord as coming and preventing us from following our usual path 
of ignorance and misery and saving us through His loving Grace 
so that we may follow His path of love. 


Hil 


The poet describes in the form of advice to his own mind, 
the mercy of the Lord saving the erring souls. He is the Lord 
who will save us from the inflictions of the Lord of death not only 
when we are in His service but also all through our life, possibly 
because whatever the followers do becomes His act. He advises 
his mind to leave off that mad race for physical pleasures of this 
body enjoying those pleasures and roaming about everywhere. 
“We will not be in need of anything. Every day and for ever the 
Lord— that mad Dancer—will remove our sins” (6). ‘The Lord 
is in quest of us. Pray, therefore, do something good. He will 
ever save us from the inflictions of death’’ (9). “The hearts of us, 
Bhaktas (7) who think of Him as we ought to, not only melt as a 
stone will melt, but we also become perfect that we need nothing. 
O, mind! He will save us from the inflictions of death”’ (8)—thus 
he assures the mind. 


In another verse he describes his own experience as that of 
mercy shown to the Bhaktas in general, thus rising that to a uni- 
versal level instead of expressing his own subjective feelings. 
“Those who have incessantly followed the path of passions are 
away from Him, full of egoism. But once they turn away from 
the path, the egoism disappears. They fall at His feet before 
Him, ever thinking of Him, bearing no separation even fora 
moment. full of His most famous love. That is their great wealth; 
and them, the Lord saves. That is His greatness”? (2). ‘‘Those 
who leave off the duplicity of their fox-like cunning (or those who 
leave off their characteristic feature of being identified with the 
body which after all becomes a kind of hiding place for the cunn- 
ing fox) ever think of Him as the beloved of the Lord bearing no 
separation, going and falling before Him at His feet with their 
mind devoid of all egoism; and them, the Lord saves from the 
inflictions of Death’? (3)., ‘‘He cuts away the fetters of death, 
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giving the Bhaktas His own rare abode, and showering His never 
ending bliss” (4). ‘He rids the sins and karmas of those who 
contemplate on Him as His Bhaktas’’ (7). 


IV 


Our poet as usual refers to the Purdnic descriptions of the 
Lord, of His dance (1), of his holding in his hand the drum (1), 
the fire (1) and the serpent (1), of the destruction of the Lord of 
Death (5), of the skin of the elephant (5), of His mat-lock (5), of 
His laurel of the crescent moon (5), of the destruction of the 
egoism of Ravana (7), of the company of the Mother (10) and of 
His bull (8). The poet also calls him ‘Pérdlar’ (2), ‘The famous’, 
‘Perumaw (5), ‘The Great’, ‘Pittati’, (6), ‘The Mad Dancer, 
‘Tampirdw’ (10), ‘the Chief and the Patron’, in lovin terms which 
emphasize His greatness and love. 


Vv 


Here the poet does not describe the holy place except as 
“Puliyiire cirrampalam’’. In one place he describes the Lord as of 
the form well known to all as that worshipped by the three 
thousand (7), worshipped thrice without fail, every day. The 
three thousand are the three thousand Brahmins of Citamparam 
. whom he had described in the very beginning of Tiruttontattokai 
as ‘Tillai val antanar’. In his joy of discovery of the Lord as thé 
treasure trove, he does not specifically mention any good follow- 
ing the recitation of this 4ymn other than this very joy.- 


vI 


The last verse gives only the poet’s name Ariirar. This hymn 
is very important because herein he adumbrates the Divine Right 
theory of Kings (4); it is here that he speaks of the Lord creating 
confusion amidst those who fail to pay tribute to the Pallava 
king ruling the world. In commenting on H. 35, we had occasion 
to refer to the poet’s relationship with the kings and chiefs of 


his age. Probably our poet was a friend of the Pailava king 
himself, 


Part IV 


WITH PARAVAI 


Introduction 


I 


In this part are included the Aymns on the temples of the 
Cola country which, according to Cékkilar, our poet visited whilst 
he was living with Paravai at Tiruvarir. There is hyma No. 25 
which specifically mentions Tirumutukgnram, but which, Cékkilar 
holds, was sung at Tiruvarar for getting from the tank there the gold 
thrown into the river at Tirumutukunzam. Those who may not 
believe in the supernatural, will prefer this hymn to have been 
sung at Tirumutukunram. In that case, we may group this along 
with the Aymns of the first part where occurs the Tirukkolili hymn 
referring to Paravai’s sufferings in the same way in which this 
4ymn mentions her under straitened circumstances. This 
will make us assume that in that period our poet had been to 
Tirumutukunram, 


II 


The following are the exclamations which escape from the 
heart of our poet during this period: ‘‘When we contemplate with 
all our heart, Ah! how sweet is He!” (A. 30); ‘‘There is the 
temple, the place of the Lord of these acts’ (H. 22); ‘‘What? 
Forget Him! Forgetting Him what shall I think of?” (#7. 57); “I 
had a vision of the Lord and worshipped Him at Kamnatta mullar’* 
(H. 40); “Come along! Let us reach the temple of our Father at 
Etirkolpati” (H. 7); “Would I have come to serve Him if I had 
known this, His wearing of serpent, etc.” (H. 18); ‘Bless me, O, 
Lord! so that the miseries may be destroyed” (H. 25); ‘‘Is the 
Lord and Master of us all such and such? (H. 33); “Lord of 
WNalliru is Nectar unto me, His slave; What else shall I think of, 
forgetting the Lord of Nalidru, the Nectar?’ (H. 68); “The Lord 
Supreme of Kafavir Maya&tam is such and such” (#. 53); “Ah, my 
Lord! my Nectar! Who is there as my companion except your- 
self??? (H. 28); ‘‘Valampuram is the place of the Lord of these 
qualities and activities” (H. 72); ‘O, Lord of Verkatul! Why these 
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contradictory acts of yours?” (H. 6); “His favourite resort is Nawi- 
pall” (H. 97); “I took refuge in your feet having heard of your 
blessing, insects and beasts and all”? (H. 65); ‘ Tirunizriyar is the 
place of the Lord of such and such activities and characteristics” 
(H. 19); “Is it possible to get away from him without falling at 
His feet?” (H. 56); “I had seen and experienced the Lord at 
Kélakka” (H. 62); “Are you not of this place Kurukavar Velia- 
tai?” (H. 29); “O, Lord of Kalippalai! Is it just, not to say, ‘Ah!’* 
even when I get puzzled?”’ (H. 23). 


IIl 


Worship through music, poetry and dance, keeping the three 
‘karanas’ pure and in His service, the afcali pose, Sahasranima or 
the thousand names of the Lord, worshipping with the eight 
flowers, festivals of drum and paficagavya—are all mentioned. The 
worshippers are often divided into Bhaktas and Siddhas. Tontar 
and Afiyar are also mentioned. Tortars are referred to as playing 
on the drum. The followers of the Lord never get perturbed. 
Their birth is a hallowed one; for they are said to be the servants 
of the Lord for seven generations. He also refers to the surren- 
der or subjection of the six passions. Our poet speaks of the com- 
munity of Bhaktas as ‘Arunkulam’. These Bhaktas are as it were 
our masters and our leaders. Our poet falls at their feet, hanker- 
ing after their mere physical presence. Our poet calls himself 
the ‘I/awkilai? or the youngest of the Bhaktas. Our poet mentions 
Nana Campantar, Tanti, Navukkaracar, Kannappar and Koccenkanan. 
We had already referred to our poet’s conception that the South 
is the favourite place of the Lord and in this part he mentions 
the poets of the south as the great Bhaktas. Here also we find a 
mention of another colony of Brahmins at Karuppariyalur, the 
Antanars who bathe regularly, weave garlands of flowers for the 
Lord and worship Him according to the Védic path. 


IV 


Purdnic stories are as usual described. The Bhiksatana form, 
it is clear, is the great motif of our poet’s art and we have inter- 
preted very many of these hymns as Bhiksatana hymns. 


Vv 


Nature attracts the attention of our poet and he gives us 
very many dynamic and dramatic Pictures of Nature. Nature 
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offers her feast to all our five senses, but her beauty is net only 
material but moral and spiritual, as is revealed by the Antanar 
and women worshipping the Lord. Our poet is fond of describing 
the city or the places as attaining Sarapya of Siva by crowning 
itself with the crescent moon. The sea also described. The 
rivers referred to in these hymns are Manni and Kollitam. 


VI 

Here also our poet emphasizes the fact that God is impossible 
to be known. He is one who has to be experienced. The Lord 
is transcendental and immanent. He is like the sweet fragrance 
of the flower. That He is all kinds of relationship is once again 
emphasized. He is nearer to us in the incarnation of beauty in 
the temples than anywhere else. He is light, Love and Happi-+ 
ness. Our poet as usual is found of the terms Masilamayi and 
Manikkam, emphasizing the Jaana aspect of God as the Supreme 
value. He dispels darkness of the words and the subject matter. 
He is the Art. He is the Nectar and the Medicine. He is Time, 
the Past. Dhdarmic aspect is also emphasized, for our Lord is 
called the Dharmic ascetic; the teacher of the banyan tree blessing 
all, though Himself impossible to be known. In this connection, 
our poet’s conception of the whole universe forming a happy 
family, a gurukula, with the Lord as the Guru may be referred to, 
He is our wealth running our errands through the saviour on our 
head. He is the Truth and the Pure, the deathless, the ageless, 
the sexless and the birthlesss. He is ‘engunettan’, a phrase which 
is found in Tirukkural; the ‘astamdarta’ or eight forms are often 
mentioned. He is Sambhu, Sankara. Our poet refers to the Lord 
also as Gurumani. The Lord is sometimes identified with the 
followers as Pattan, P&cupatan and Cavan. 


VII 


Our poet in preaching to the world starts emphasizing the 
ephemeral nature of this world, its miseries, the fear of death and 
the waywardness of women. He assures that God will save us 
all from the miseries and karmas, however downfallen we may 
be. He refers to the chieftains riding on the elephants, He 
describes his shoulders as being hillock-like. He refers to His 
garland of lotus. He describes himself as the father of Cinkati 
and Vanappakai. All these make it clear that these hymns belong 
to the period of his political influence and to the latter part of his 
married life when Cinkati and Varappakat should have become 
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Spiritually great. There seems to have been some cloud cast over 
his political greatness. He speaks of the Lord saving him from the 
scandal. 


VU 


The last verses of these hymns as usual speak of the ideal- 
relief from all miseries, extinguishment of karma, freedom from 
suffering night and day, destruction of sins inflicting us, immer- 
sion in divine bliss with no more death or entrance into the world, 
the bliss of Paraloka, Sivaléka, ruling Vanulaku, life in the heaven 
of bliss, the higher heavens of goodness and immense bliss dedi- 
cated to Tapas, reaching Sivagati, to be in communion with the 
Lord whilst worshipped by this world and the other, becoming 
leaders or the rulers of the world of the Dévas, destruction of the 
delusion of the mind. 


The Vaisnavites refer to the spiritual state: ‘“‘Bhédhayantak 
parasparam’’, ‘where the Saints or the Bhaktas speak about the 
glories of the Lord to each other’. Our poet also speaks of 
becoming the worshippers of the Lord; he refers to the blabbering 
of the mad community of Bhaktas, repeating the hymns to the 
Bhaktas as a great ideal to be reached. They are sure of attain- 
ing salvation and, therefore, that tantamounts to Sivagaii. 


CHAPTER XXKV 
TIRUKKARUPPARIYALOR 
(Hymn 30) 


I 


This hymn gushes forth from the heart of the poet as a foun- 
tain of bliss. When we contemplate with all our heart or mind 
on our Father (Emman) (1), our Lord (kon) (9), our Chief 
(Aiyan) (6), our Master and Guru (Atika]) (7), Ah! how sweet is 
He”! — This is the refrain of the hymn, This contemplation of 
the mind on the Lord and its subjective experience are further 
described by the poet, ‘With an unconcerned pride of indiffer- 
ence to other temptations of the world closing eyes and enshrin- 
ing Him in our mind with an elation of the heart, when without 
going astray, we think or contemplate on Him, ah! how sweet is 
He” (1). “He appears before them as everything and comple- 
tely fills up the mind of those who shine with the form besmeared 
with the sacred ash; when we think of Him, ah! how sweet is 
He!” (2). 


II 


“Praising Him with the new garlands of words, when we con- 
template on Him to get rid of darkness, ah! how sweet is He to 
us!” (4). This worship through poetry, music and dance, deve- 
lops into a harmonious worship through poetry, music and dance. 
The thought of the chronic karma, still haunts him, but only to 
be got rid of by divine contemplation. “In order our never ending 
chronic karma may end and disappear when we sing his praises 
and dance in joy many a day, how sweet is He to be contemplat- 
ed upon with all our heart!” (8). “Contemplating on Him for 
many a day singing and dancing to the soft tunes of sweet music, 
when we think of Him with all our mind, ah! how sweet is He 
to us!” (9). “It is the joy of the divine experience where dis- 
appear all the obstacles and miseries of karma, the joy of a poet 
and a musician in contemplation of God, serving and worshiping 
through poetry, music and dance, the God who stands as the 
eternal youth of beauty taking the very form of music and dance 
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and the guiding tala keeping time” (3, 10). Our poet loves the 
Lord with all his heart and enjoys the resulting experience of 
divine bliss (1). Our poet gives expression to this bliss in what 
he calls these verses of fertile Tamil (11). He assures us that 
this Tami! will relieve, of all their miseries, the poets of the south 
full of all arts and the learned men, those who serve the Lord 
like our poet through their art and their learning (11). 


Iil 


Karuppariyalir is the name of the place, a city of escape from 
the womb or birth, which is really an escape from the karma and 
its obstacles and misery. Xaruppariyal is the weeding out of birth 
or the karma leading one into the womb. Campantar, in his hymn 
on this holy place, seems to equate these two ideas of Karuppariyal 
and Vivaivaétal (the drying up of karma which forms the seed for 
the subsequent births). Our poet speaks of this extinguishment 
of karma as the destruction of miseries. 


The Brahmin colonies of Tillati and Vili have already been 
referred to. There is probably another Brahmin colony at Tiruk- 
karuppariyalér following the Saivite path probably attached to 
the temple therein, without leaving off their old Védic path of 
their Sacrificial fire (6). ‘‘The Brahmins of Ti/lai’’, our poet told 
us, ‘warship the Lord thrice a day without any obstruction or 
break’’.1 ‘So do the Brahmins of Tirukkaruppariyalar, the 
Antanar, the Righteous of the beautiful and the cool loving qualt- 
ties, without break, every day bathe in the holy waters, gather 
flowers direct from the trees, weave garlands of flowers and 
offer them at His feet thrice a day’ (3). *‘Karuppariyalar 
is theirs. With their unfailing truth, they besmear themselves 
with the sacred ash, praise Him, perform the pija, or ceremonial 
worship of the sacred fire’ (6). ‘“There, Védie scholars of no want, 
always reciting the Védas, unceasingly perform all the services 
unto the Lord including all menial acts’’ (8). 


The bliss of his experience in the midst of the Bhaktas inclu- 
sive of the Brahmins of the place, makes him see beauty and joy 
everywhere in that holy place. Though the temple and the city, 
used to be referred by the name of the city, we have various tem- 
ples Nampi Arérar’s time having specific names as distinguished 
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from the names of the cities. Here, the city was known as Karup- 
pariyalar whilst the temple was famous as Kokutikoyil, the temple 
of jasmine, the kokuti being a variety of jasmine or mullai, because 
it is the holy plant of that temple. This holiness of the beautiful 
jasmine plant inspires our poet to see the same holiness and 
beauty everywhere in and around that place. There is the mango 
grove full of flowers where the cuckoos sing and the peacocks 
dance (1). The same idea is repeated in verse No. 6, but this 
time, it is a flower garden rather than a mango grove, where both 
the cuckoo and the peacock send up their resonating voice. (Ac- 
cording to one reading in both the places 1 and 6, the sound 
alone is referred to though it must be stated that ‘alum’ as refer- 
ring to the peacock may mean both the sound and the dance). In 
the fences of these gardens, the red fruits or the well ripe fruits 
of the black trunked plantain shower their honeyed juice (4), the 
garden and the groves full of sweet fragrance let fall their fruits 
all round (9). There is the joyful flower garden of arecanut palms, 
cooling to the eyes of the sight seers (10). the flower garden over- 
flowing with the honeyed juice of the cocoanut palm, rich with 
the bunches of cocoanut (11). In this natural pond of lotus, 
casting its fragrance all round, frisk about the carps and the 
‘valai’ fish;, whilst the varieties of cool bees climb up the creepers 
and hum their tunes (5). This is a dynamic picture of the activity 
of nature. There is also the static Absolute, reflected in the 
picture of the quiet peace of Nature. In the fragrant pond, the 
dark buffaloes sleep in peace (7). No wonder the Lord in the 
midst of this natural surrounding appears as the beautiful youth 
{kulakaw) (3). 
IV 


We have in this Ayma as well, various references to the purdnie 
descriptions—the flaying of the elephant’s skin (1), the fright of 
the Mother (1), Her loving company (2), the destruction of Death 
(2), the bull (2), the sacred ash (5), the ribbon of a serpent (5), 
the mat-lock and the Ganges (9), the victorious anklet (5), the 
battle axe (11), the eight arms (8), the three eyes (8), the blue 
throat (8) and His unknowability to Visnu and Brahma, 


Vv 


Certain terms of philosophical implication used by our poet 
are worth noting. The Lord is everything, the air, the fire, the 
sun and the moon (2). Heis the very form of the fine arts (3). 
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He assumes the eight forms (3). The references to the religious 
worship have already been given above. This is one of the few 
hymns where our poet makes reference to the Buddhists and the 
Jains. (10). The obstinate Jains and the Buddhists are here 
accused as spreading scandals about the Lord—their usual criti- 
cism of Saivism (10). 


This hymn gives us a picture of the poet, as a poet, musician 
and dancer, serving the Lord through these arts, his consequent 
experience of His bliss and his concern for his colleagues (11). He 
describes himself as the father of Vawappakai, as one with hillock- 
like shoulders (11). This hymn must, therefore, belong to the 
period subsequent to his marriage when he was enjoying the 
company of the chiefs of his age and being proud of his shoulders 
and his physical prowess though all in the service of God. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


TIRUPPALAMANNIPPATIKKARAI 
(Hymn 22) 
I 


The poet in the company of Bhaktas, comes to the temple of 
Tiruppalamannippatikkari, the temple on the bank of the old river 
Mawni, branching off from the Coleraon. The mercy of the Lord 
jnvolved in enshrining Himself there, inspires him with joy and 
love. He points out the temple to the Bhaktas (3). “‘There is the 
temple,” he points out, “the place of the Lord who has come to 
save us here and now” and he begins to describe Him in various 
ways. In verses 3,5 and 9 the address to the Bhaktas is clear. 
But as we always find a uniformity in each one of his Aymns, the 
other verses of this hymn may also be understood as being address- 
ed to the Bhaktas. The pattern of the sentence, “Ah! this Pala- 
mannippatikkarai is the place of the Lord of these acts!” is quite 
clear in verses 2 and 5. But in other verses, the same pattern may 
be understood, though, as they stand, they mean, “Ah, this is 
Palamannippatikkarai of this Lord of these activities!” Thus the 
emphasis is placed on Palamannippatikkarai where the Lord has 
come to stay to save us, like the cultivator putting up a hut in his 
field. The poet himself in his last verse speaks of this hymn as one 
in praise of Palamannippatikkarai. Even the sands trodden on by 
the beloved one is dear to the lover when the Love reaches its 
zenith. Our poet as the beloved of the Lord falls in love with 


His holy place (3). 
II 


Thus the descriptions of the place are only in relation to the 
Lord coming and enshrining Himself there and our poet almost 
dances in joy in enumerating the acts of the Lord. ‘This is the 
Palamannippatikkarai of clear waters where live happily innume- 
rable lives which may ordinarily refer to the creatures of the 
water but which in the present context should refer to the innu- 
merable human beings saved by the Lord through His kind act of 
establishing Himself within that temple in our midst” (10). “He 
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is the Past. He is our Lord and patron, the Great Saviour and 
Guide” (1). The word piran is interpreted by the Vaisnavite com- 
Mentators as ‘upakarakan’, the Great Help, and this word is re- 
peated six times with an inward joy in the first verse. ‘‘He is the 
recessive past: He is the Saviour whose beginning nobody can see 
or know; He is the Saviour on our crown, the Eternal Saviour. 
He is the Saviour and the Great Teacher of the banyan tree ready 
to swallow poison for us” (1). ‘The crown of His head is the 
dome of the Heavens but yet He stands firm for ever at Paja- 
mannippatikkarai, to enable His Bhaktas to praise and worship Him 
and serve under His feet of our refuge, showering flowers there- 
on” (2). “Ye, who are full of love! Oh, Ye, who dance in joy 
and love! Ye, who serve Him surrounded by our people! Adorn 
yourself with the dust of the feet of His followers. This is a 
lightning-like ephemeral life of suffering and decay. But without 
undergoing these miseries of life, reform yourself and walk along; 
Oh, Bhaktas, Sing His Palamannippatikkarai’’ (3). ‘Hark, this is 
““Palamannippatikkarai of the Lord of Power” (4). “Oh, you have 
dedicated yourselves to the service of the Lord; feel elated ‘in 
praising and worshipping Him with your hands held in aacali pose. 
Hark! this is Palamannippatikkarai’” (5). “The Lord showers His 
blessings pleased with the song and music even of the erring souls” 
(7). “The Lord is unknown to the great men of power even when 
they worship Him with the eight flowers” (8). “Do not think of 
Him as a mad man” (9). “He is attached to the Palamannippatik- 
karai” to save us; get, therefore, attached to Him (the Palamanni-~ 
patikkarai Lord) and get rid of all your sins and infamy”’ (9). 
Thus singing and experiencing the joy of his own Ayman, he assures 
the readers that they will also be rid of their miseries (10). 


It 


The poet is referring to the details of worship with the three 
karanas (5). The afijali pose is referred to as “kai kuppal’?. The 
Lord Saviour on our head is familiar to the students of Pallava 


inscription as already pointed out by us. The feet of the Lord are 


important as our refuge and falling at His feet is an expression 
of our self-surrender. 


The worship of the feet of the Lord has 
become popular in Buddhism of the age of Manimékalai. The wor- 
ship of Visnupada or the feet of Visnu is also well known, Siva’s 
feet standing merely as such without any other image were also 
thus worshipped in the Pallaza Age as is made clear by the Icono- 
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graphy of the Eastern Archipelago. The famous verses of Appar 
ending in “Aiyaran atittalamé’”! should be referring to such wor- 
ship of the foot-prints considered to be those of Siva. Pankaya- 
fidam (5) isa term familiar to the readers of Manimékalai and 
our poet speaks of the Lord in almost similiar terms ‘Pankaya- 


padan’ (5). 


The worship with flowers and garlands has been often referr- 
ed to in these Aymns. Here, our poet refers to the eight flowers 
(punnai, white erukku, canpakam, nantiyavarttam, nilopalam, patiri, alari 
and the red Jotus) — these are the external flowers (8). There 
are also eight mental qualities spoken of as fowers used in mental 
or spiritual worship; viz., non-violence, control of the senses, for- 
bearance, mercy, knowledge, truth, ¢apas or sacrifice and love. 
The worship of the temple goes along with the worship of the 
form of the Lord as the Universe where the dome of the Heaven 
becomes His crown (2). The importance of music and dance and 
poetry in worship is also well brought out in this Aymn (3). 


The followers of the Lord renouncing every thing, are clothed 
in loin cloth stitched up with the waist-string (9) to show that 
they have cut themselves away from all attachments and the ex- 
periences of the sensuous enjoyment of this world. The Kurai, 
“Parruka Parrarran parritai apparrai-p parruka partu vitarku” 
seems to be echoed in the 9th verse of this Aymn. 


Our poet often differentiates between Pattar (3), and Cittar, 
the loving souls on their way to be freed and the free souls. 
Perhaps, there is a pun on the former word, viz., Baddha and 
Bhakia. In this hymn our poet differentiates further amongst the 
souls on their way to freedom into Bhaktas, Toutars and Axpars 
(3). The Bhaktas sing, the Avpars or lovers dance in ecstasy and 
zontars serve His Followers. This is a distinction corresponding to 
Péy, Pitam and Paritam surrounding the Divine Dancer and also 
corresponding to the ‘“‘Pattardyp panivarkal ellirkkum aliyén, para- 
mataiyé patuvaér atiyarkkum atiyén, Cittattaic Civanpalé Vaittarkkum 
atiyén? which our poet enumerates in his Tiruttonfattokai though 
the word Pattar is,used there in a different meaning. The word 
‘Pacupatan’ as the name of the Lord is repeated twice (6, 8), a 


1. 4: 92, 
2. 7: 39: 10. 
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word which is to be distinguished from Pasupati. Pacupatan is a 
follower of Pagupati, though not necessarily the follower of the 
Pisupata sect. In a similar manner our poet sings of Siva as 
‘Sivaw’ a follower of Siva. That these references identify the 
followers as Siva Himself is the corner-stone of His faith as re- 
vealed in Yiruttontattokai. Pacupatan may also mean Siva as in 
possession of his special weapon known as Pafupatam, the Pasupa- 
taStra, the missile, presided over by Pasupati or Siva which He 
has bestowed on Arjuna. 


IV 


The Purénic descriptions as well are referred to as emphasiz- 
ing the message of his hymn: the blue throat (1), the sacred ash 
(7), the crescent moon (2), the company of the Mother (5), the 
Lord of the Dévas (8), receiving the worship of Brahma and Visue 
(8) to whom the Great remains invisible, the Great teacher of the 
banyan tree (1), the destroyer of the three cities (8) and Death 
(6), carrying the white axe (5), the trident (5), the Destroyer and 
Saviour of Ravana (7), of the red like coral form adorned with the 
anklet of victory (6), the great master of the white dance (2). 


Vv 


The Jains are specifically mentioned and the ‘um’ (and) of 
‘Amayum’ probably suggests that our poet is impliedly referring 
to Buddhists as well (9). “Our Lord departs in no haste from 
them to enjoy the feast of poison” (9)—thus our poet sings, pro- 
bably implying that our Lord swallows also their sins, and scan- 
dals also, to save them by giving them nectar or redemption. 
Their condemnation of the Lord as the mad man (9), our poet 
begs of us not to believe. The Jains — evidently the Digambara 
ascetics — are described by our poet as being very learned but 
going about naked (9). This verse is however interpreted in an- 
other way; The departure is taken as teferring to the followers of 
the Lord to whom this verse is addressed — the followers who 
wear the stitched up cloth piece (a contrast to the naked amanas) 
for cutting away or escaping from eating (as referring to this birth 
where the only important activity seems to be eating and nourish- 
ing this body or as referring to experiencing the fruits of karma); 


they are asked not to go in haste to the naked but learned Caman 
or jains (Karra + aman has became Ka 


Traman, consequent on 
the ellipsis of the final < 


a’ of Karra); next, they are requested to 
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tear themselves away from the aman; they are told not to think 
of the Lord swallowing the poison and riding on the bull as a 
mad person; for these show his Grace and Dharma; they are 
finally advised to get themselves attached to the Lord attached to 
Palamannippatikkarai and to get rid of their scandals and sins 
thereby. 


VI 


This Aymn also must belong to the period of our poet’s poli- 
tical greatness. He describes himself as the Araran of the garland 
of lotus (10); the lotus garland is peculiar to the Brahmins® and, 
therefore, he must be conscious of His birth. He is thinking of 
his followers and relatives, He assures those who are capable of 
reciting this hymn or listening to it, that their followers and rela- 
tives also will be relieved of all their sufferings all through the 
day both during day and night—an assurance which reminds us 
of the later day ‘kavaca’ hymns in Sanskrit (10). 


3. Kali. V., 52. 


GHAPTER XXXVII 


TIRUVALKOLIPUTTOR 


(Hymn 57) 
I 


The bliss as experienced and expressed in the previous hymn 
must have been so unwordly that somewhere from the uncons- 
cious, a doubt should have reasonably sprung whether this bless- 
ing of the Lord will be continuous, thus suggesting, as the Vaisva- 
bife commentators would say, a game of hide and seek, played by 
the Lord. The world as it stands makes most of us forget the Lord. 
“Will I also forget’??—thus arises a doubt, but his own mind, 
which has experienced the supreme bliss crying out in joy; “How 
sweet is He when we think of Him”! and pointing out the temple 
where He has enshrined Himself, now exclaims, “What Forget 
Him! Forgetting Him, what shall I think of???—that is the refrain 
of the present Aymn. 


our mind is so constituted that when one thought occupies 
its centre, other thoughts fade away to be forgotten. It is the 
nature of the mind also to hold on the happy thoughts. The Lord 
has become everything to our poet. His omnipresence is no more 
a theory but our poet’s own personal experience, an experience 
of what the Upanisads speak of as, ‘Satyam, Faanam and Anantam 
Brahmam’’. If everything brings our happy Lord before our poet, 
how can he forget Him and what else will he think of? The 
chorus of this hymn, thus reveals to us the great state reached 
by our poet in his spiritual experience. 


II 


The Lord is to our poet the most precious thing —(I-12) 
‘manikkam’, the precious gem of carbuncle, the lovely and lovable 
mainikkam our poet is very fond of. He is repeating this descrip- 
tion many a time in his Aymns as one who has moved in the com- 
pany of Emperors and himself wielding political influence. 
Manikkam representing the beauty, nature and all, appeals to him 
as reflecting in its lustre, the lord of invaluable light and law. 
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Manikkam is sometimes spoken of as the gem on the crest of a 
cobra. This has probably suggested the purénic story of an ant- 
hill residence of a cobra, where was hidden the sword of Arjuna 
by the Lord. VaAlolipurrir is one form of the name of the city. 
The other form is Valkolip puttar. Puttar is a new city; to dis- 
tinguish it from other Puttars it was called Valkoli or Valoli, But 
his love is in addition pure and holy and, therefore, he loves call- 
ing God ‘Punitaw’ (11). 


IIt 


He gives expression to the experiene of the Lord. ‘He is the 
one who gives Himself up to me for being contemplated on. 
Thanks to His universal sovereignty, I am His slave and dog”’ (1). 
“He is the one who removes all the anxieties and the confusions 
of the mind. He is never displeased with my word and he has 
come and enshrined Himself in my heart” (3). ‘He has come 
and embraced me as the great hunter going after Arjuna’’ (6). 
“He is my father, the munificent patron of my father’s father” 
(7). His experience of the Lord as we found elsewhere is expres- 
sed as the universal experience of the followers of the Lord. “The 
Lord jumps into the mind of those who contemplate on Him and 
completely fills it up” (2). ‘‘He is the greatest expert of making 
those who worship Him with flowers in their hands to reach His 
feet” (4), “One who is capable of removing all the obstacles’, 
(7) “and all the defects” (8). “He is the great nectar and the 
medicine to all the loving things” (10). ‘He is the truth, becom- 
ing false unto all those who are devoid of truth, who is also the 
one who experiences everything standing even in this very body” 
(11). That this hymn also is one of bliss where are destroyed the 
sins already committed, is made clear by our poet assuring its 
readers that “this, a Aymn of Tamti of the cool heart — a heart 
whose heat of mad activity and passion had cooled down, a Aymn, 
of good effects clear te our eyes, which destroys their sins which 
they have committed and which come to inflict them” (12). The 
‘Ulankulir Tamil’ (12) is reminiscent of Campantar’s assertion, 
“Ulankulirata potelam ukantukantu uraippané”.. ‘I sing of him when- 
ever my heart is cool and happy”’. It is in the same mood, our 
poet also has sung this Aymn. Our poet speaks lovingly of this 
hymn as a creation of his, as much of a child as Cikati. 


1. Gam: 2: 98. 9. 
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The Lord is the Déva of the Dévas, God of Gods, (3) — the 
Lord of the Dévas unknown to them (6). He is one whose begin- 
ing has never been seen or known, the greatest among the ancient 
three, the one great principle impossible to be known (7), but 
one who, however, out of His Grace assumes a form for our 
sake (6), the red one smeared with white ashes (11). He is of 
that country of empty space or Heavens — Vatanataw (8). 


IV 


These names lead us on to a consideration of Puramnic refer- 
ences which are found in this Aymn as in others. The destruction 
of the elephant (1, 4), and the Lord of Death (1), and the three 
cities (5), the begging with the skull (4), the riding on the bull 
(1), the sacred ash (11), the serpent (4), the garland of bone and 
the sacred thread on his chest (5), the singing of the four Védas 
(10), carrying a hand-bag of sacred ashes (10), vanquishing and 
blessing Ravana (9) and Arjuna (6), remaining invisible to Visnu 
and Brahma (8). The poet speaks of the Lord as going a-begging 
as a lover whilst He Himself has burnt to ashes Manmata (2, 5). 
Again he speaks of the Lord being in the company of the damsel 
after having destroyed Kama (5). This oxymoron suggests that 
one should be a Lord and not a slave of love and that there is 
nothing carnal about Lord’s love. These purdnic references are 
looked upon by our poet as something related to his own subjec- 
tive experience and not as mere stories. He speaks of the Hunter 
going to fight with Arjuna coming and being with him (6). 


Vv 


In this kymn also our poet refers to the Jains and Buddhists 
almost in the very terms in which Campantar refers to them in one 
place ‘Iruntun Térar and nimrun caman”® — “The Buddhists sit and 
eat whilst the Jains and the ascetics stand anu eat” (10). The 
Buddhists are called the Térar and Cékkilar in describing the debate 
between the Buddhists and Campantar because of this, gives at 
length the principles of Téravada Buddhism. Our poet’s complaint 
against these sectarians is that they make fun of the Lord who 
in spite of it stands firm unperturbed and unaffected by them. 


2. Cam: 1. 98: 10. 
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VI 


Our poet as usual describes the holy place as befitting the 
mood of the poem. The Lord is on the banks of the cool waters 
of Manni, where the blue lilies bloom in the small sluices (2), the 
river Manni, which comes and flows down into this place with 
happiness, carrying the tusk of the elephant, the black aki and 
the chauries (7). The place abounds with dramatic scenes of 
nature. The ripe cocoanut falls down; the buffaloes of ruddy eyes 
lying peacefully in the muddy waters of the fields, get terrified and 
run helter skelter, making the fields thus ready for cultivation 
(9). The ‘valai’ fish in its turn gets frightened and leaps up, to 
escape being crushed by the buffalo (9). The groves there glisten 
with the fertility and rich yield, while the fields are full of the 
best paddy of astonishing good yield (1). 


vil 


This Aymn also must have been written in the period of his 
political influence. He calls himself ‘‘Vazroutan”, son of Cataiyan, 
father of Vanappakai and Cinkati, the king of the people of 
Navalar (12). 


T. 89 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
TIRUKKANATTUMULLUOR 
(Hymn 40) 

I 


In the previous hymn, when the poet sang, ‘What else shall 
I think, forgetting you?”, it was suggested that it was because 
that everything appeared to the poet as the Lord that he could 
not think of anything else forgetting the Lord. In this hymn, 
this idea which was in the background comes to the forefront and 
he describes this universal vision in this hymn. According to 
Periyapuranam, the Lord appeared before our poet when the latter 
was approaching K@#atiumullar and that it was his vision that the 
poet was singing in this hymn. 


YW 


Of course our poet identifies this universal vision with the 
form of Siva described in the Puranas which he was cherishing in 
his heart as a form of beauty and love. This identification is not 


a mere intellectual affirmation but an expression of his experience 
of the identity. 


In the first verse he sees the Lord as Siva, Indra, Visnu and 
Brahma—all sung in the Védas—and, therefore, as the great 
Lord of the Védas and the great speech of truth. In the second 
verse he identifies his Siva of twisted mat-lock as that principle 
of the universe becoming the whole world, the movable and the 
immovable lives therein, becoming the aeons and that sea (which 
floods the world at the end of each aeon) and the five basic 
elements evolving into various beautiful forms. He has become 
one great mass of basic cloud. He has become all this, out of 
His pure Grace like unto the cloud showering its rains expecting 


nothing in return. Inthe third verse he identifies the puranic 
form of Siva with the all pervasive Lord of the Védas (Purusa 
Sakta), the great light of lights and with the Lord of the Agamas 
possessed of the eight great qualities. 


1. See Parimélalakar—Engunattan—T irukkural—B8. 
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In the fourth, he identifies the purauic form of Siva with that 
supreme principle of ours beyond everything, becoming all the 
contradictory things of the Universe like fire and water, becoming 
in fine, all matter being Himself the five elements, becoming the 
great category of time, being Himself the future, the present and 
the past and becoming the great category of space and all that 
move through this space measnring time like the sun and the 
moon. In the fifth verse he identifies the puranic form of Siva the 
crest jewel of the Dévas (Dévarka} ciilamani) as the great witness 
and Saksin, becoming at the same time all this universe — the 
great immanent and transcendent principle, In the sixth verse 
he identifies Siva of the purdnas beyond the reach of Visgu and 
Brahma asthe only truth or principle of this world, that one 
principle which creates our happiness and bliss. The seventh 
verse lays the emphasis on this principle of Light, Love and Hap- 
piness which is important in a pragmatic point of view. The Lord 
of the Dévas, the Lord of the eternal beings and the secret prin- 
ciple of the Védas is identified with this Principle of Light and 
Happiness which our souls hanker after. He is the rare gem, the 
pearl, the divine gem, the honey and the juice of the sweet 
sugarcane, the great precious stone beyond knowledge, and the 
shining gold. 


il 

In connection with these descriptions our poet also mentions 
the Lord as enjoying the bath in the five-fold fruits of the cow, 
(7), the milk, the curd, the ghee, the dung and the urine—all 
coming out of the green grass the cow eats, undergoing a mira- 
culous metamorphosis into the wonderful food and constituents of 
food mixed in the right proportion for the calf and the human 
beings, viz., milk as a mixture of protein, carbohydrate, fat and 
water in its natural form, curd as more digestible, thanks to the 
work of the lactic acid—giving us the most important protein, and 
ghee representing the fat constituent and the food or manure, the 
cow-dung and urine, for the plants which had given the cow its 
sustenance—a wonderful play of the co-operative principle form- 
ing or expressing the beautiful circle of the plants and animals 
feeding and nourishing-one another. Our poet distinguishes the 
first three from the rest and mentions only these three in some 
places.? The Lord of the divine principle is sent to shine at every 


2. 7: 15: 6. 
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point of this five-fold metamorphosis, the five great wonders of 
the organism of the cow and it is this which is spoken of as the 
bath in the five-fold fruits of the cow. 


IV 


In the eighth verse, our poet describes the great dance of the 
Absolute standing all alone after everything has been involved 
into itself throwing out its eight arms, representing the eight points 
of the compass, dancing in the great fire of sacrifice as an eternal 
youth with no attachment whatever. The universal vision is thus 
given a concrete expression in this description. The ninth verse 
identifies the Siva of the Puranas dear to his heart as the great 
Lord who takes all the varied things of this universe as Him own 
form. The tenth verse represents the harmony of Light and Love 
in the form of Ardhanarigvara and suggests that this first principle 
of the Védas assumes these forms of the universe for showering on 
us its love so that we may not get ourselves entangled in the 
mire of a cruel hell. In the last verse the crown of the Lord 
saving the crescent moon and the feet of the Lord blessing Ravana 
are referred to, suggesting thereby He is the Alpha and Omega 
of everything. 


Vv 


The references to the purdnic descriptions also come in this 
hymn — the crescent moon (1, 3, 9, 11), the mat-lock (1, 2, 3, 4, 
8,9, 11), the trident (3), the kowrai (4), the bull (3, 5), the ser- 
pent (5), the form red like the flower of ‘‘murukku’’ (5), the flag 
of the bull and the serpent (6),?—the sacred thread (8), the eight 
shoulders (8), the fire dance (8), the loin cloth (8), the ear-ring. 
(8, 9), the milk-like sacred ash (9), the company of the Mother 


(10), the indivisible form of His (10) and theredemption of 
Ravina (11). 


VI 


The beauty of the holy place must have appealed to our poet 
in the present context as the very form of the beauty of this great 
Lord, constituting this wonderful universal vision. It is a vision 
of happiness and love. The bent up bud of (édlai) with its thorny 


3. See our discussion on Katfuvankam. 
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outer leaves blossoms forth becoming more and more fragrant 
and the grove overflows with its sweet smell. In the fields surro- 
unded by these groves the blue kuvafai with the honey in its 
mouth sleeps undisturbed (1). 

There is another vision of happiness, a miracle as it were 
worked by water suggesting overflowing Grace of the Lord. The 
buds of lotuses raise their heads high up above the water and 
blossom into flowers of greatness. The swans get on these com- 
modious flowers and play. Near the wide banks of the pond, the 
sugar-canes grow taller and taller whilst the great paddy plants 
grow crowding together (3). The excellent paddy grows cool 
with great blades. Nearby stand the soft sugarcanes of pearls and 
bend low on the moat. On the bamboos grown there on the 
moat, the bees build their honey comb. Such fertile fields surro- 
und these holy places (8). 

There is the play of the fish to the concert of bees. The 
cranes and storks rush and cry in joy at getting their feast of fish. 
The carps and other small fish oblivious and unconcerned glide 
glistening and frisking about in play. In the water lilies, the bees 
sing as though for this play (10). The green arecanut palms 
stand all around where the cocoanut palm overflows with its in- 
toxicating rich honeyed juice. The youthful bees drinking this 
juice sing in joy whilst the peacocks dance in the groves (4). 


The river Kollitem—Coleroon—beautifies the place. The dam- 
sels bathe in the river with their garments, their tresses of hair 
and garlands loosening down. The suskumam paste washed in the 
river piles up and the river rushes along pushing it forth; on the 
banks of this river in the fields, the work-women remove the long 
‘kuvaiai’ flowers with their overflow of honey, as heaps of weeds 
(6). 

The river allows the gems of good hue to settle down on the 
banks. The flood rushes, forming whirls on its downward march 
(7). The flood comes with foams which leave their mark on the 
banks (11). Heading against its waves the damsels of beautiful 
bangles dive down and bathe in this river on whose banks as 
; though in joy of all these the blue lily blossoms like the blue 
sapphire (7). (The reading adopted is “*Nuratyindr karat taluou 
Kollitattin karai? (11) which is better than the other reading 
though there is no alliteration; this want is made up with asso- 


nance). 
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The damsels representing love thus beautify the place of 
holiness. The harmony of all kinds of life is suggested in another 
verse. In the moat sleeps peacefully the pure blue water lily lov- 
ingly taken care of by beautiful damsels of lips red like the ‘toptat 
fruit? whose words are sweet and pure even when they are sulky. 
Near these water lilies stands the garden of plantains sweet with 
the ripe fruits, embracing the flower grove (9). 


This beauty of nature rich with the palmyra palms and 
cocoanut garden is further heightened by the moral beauty of the 
righteous ‘antanar’ singing Vedas, performing everywhere all 
through their seven births the Védic sacrifices distributing immense 
treasure all through this holy city of Mullir (5). These Brah- 
mins are blessed with the wealth beloved of ‘ Tiru’ or the Goddess 
of Wealth. They kindle the three sacred fires, these beautiful 
‘antanars’ of all propriety. Their recitation all through the city is 
as much a sign of beauty of the place as the black buffalo going 
about grazing the lotuses in the fields thus unwittingly weeding 
out the obstacles to the growth of paddy (2). 


VII 


This hymn should also belong to the age of his political great- 
ness for he describes himself, “‘Uraiyinar matayanai Navalararan’’, 
the famous Artran of Naval riding on an elephant (11). Or, 
‘matayanai’? may be a metaphorical description of Arurar. But he 
is also referring to his great attachment to the Lord and refers to 
the glorious Tami] expressed as a matter of right in relation to 
his relationship with the Lord. He assures that those who are 
masters of this hymn will become the leaders of those who rule 
this world, divided into so many countries by the mountains and 
that they will also go a-head and become the leaders of the Dévas 
to stand firmly established for ever as such leaders. The univer- 
sal wisdom suggests universal sovereignty because in this vision 
our poet is thoroughly immersed in the Lord. That he should 
speak of this divine bliss in terms of universal sovereignty suggests 
that it is his pre-occupation of the kingdoms and rulers of his 
day that has driven the poet to express himself in this vein (11). 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


TIRU ETIRKOLPATI 


(Hymn 7) 
I 


In the last Apmn, our poet sang of the universal vision, assur- 
ing the readers of the hymn that they would rule this world and 
the other. ‘The assurance took that form, because the world be- 
fore him was hankering after such rulership and the pleasures 
which that rulership brought in its train. The world forcibly 
comes back to his mind and this hymn is addressed to that mind 
or the people of such mind. This hymn also belongs to the period 
of his political power and greatness as is made clear by the very 
opening lines of this hymn addressing those who come surrounded 
by kings riding on the elephant. It is significant that in the pre- 
vious Aymn our poet described himself as the famous Araran of 
the great elephant, if our interpretation is correct, and that 
in this hymn he addresses his mind or the minds of those in great 
power like him in similar terms as riding on the elephant (1). 
The difference between himself and others is that our poet, as a 
freed soul, is conscious of the ephemeral nature and the tempta- 
tions of the world and of the certain Grace of the Lord which 
takes the form of all these things of the world. He is, therefore, 
a Lord and not a slave of these temptations whilst others being 
unconscious of the illusions become a prey to them. It is this 

‘distinction which is the message of Ararar’s life which suggests a 
comparison with the great Janaka. 
iW 

Oh! Ye, who go about on elephants surrounded by the kings, 
when death comes, there will be none around you. Pray, keep 
this in your mind. Once you have fixed your mind thus on 
Him you need not change it (as we do in relation to the worldly 
things). Come along. Let us reach the Temple of our Father in 
Etirkoipati” (1). The fear of Death, our poet knows, haunts the 
chiefs, and our poet takes advantage of this fear in addressing 
them. Next comes, in addition, the miseries of the world. “If 
there is birth there is always death. The household life is full of 
misery. (Do not begin talking and arguing and deluding your- 
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selves. Word is not always expressive and revealing; it comes 
also to deceive and confuse. Hence all the warring philosophies). 
If there is word, there is pretension. (Or, it may mean if there 
is enmity there will also be stratagem and cheating). Oh! Ye, of 
mind and heart. Let‘us reach the temple of the Lord’? (2}. 


The net of passion spread out by cunning women hastens 
death for the pleasure hunters. “This body of sins goes and goes; 
decays and finally falls down, all of a sudden. Before that hap- 
pens, without getting entangled in the net of the deceit of the 
beauties of the well shaped (or shaped like the innerside of the 
tender mango cut longitudinally) eyes, let as reach the Temple” 
(3). This attack is not on the righteous women. 


Women symbolize the life of passions, the life of slavery to 
the five senses; leading one astray till that one becomes a laugh- 
ing stock to all. ‘Look! There live the great Five in our minds. 
Ah! Ye, of the deceitful mind! Before you fall into the slough of 
Despondency, slighted by all, let us reach the temple of our Lord” 
(4). The same idea continues enforcing the old fear of ignomi- 
nious death. “These Five; way-laying us in their high-way rob- 
bery, are eating us away. Before our white skull of grinning 
teeth and mouth reach the grave, let us reach the temple” (5). 

‘“‘Those whom you esteem as leading a glowing life are but 
false pretenders. To fill up your bellies, you are deluded, though 
you move with us. But you need not cry over this. Let us reach 
the temple of the Lord”? (6). 


(“There the false sense of prestige and shame prevent you 
from mixing with the followers of God). Get rid of the sense of 
shame or false prestige. (You must get yourself reformed and 
become pure). Get rid of yours faults. (The greatest danger, the 
very negation of this love is vengeance and anger and (this you 
must get rid of. (If the mind were to catch hold of the Lord, it 
must get rid of what it is at present holding on tightly) —the pas- 
sionate selfish attachment to the deceitful household life of the 
damsels of sweet smelling tresses of hair. The place made thus 
vacant must be filled with the love of the Lord. Let us reach 
the temple” (7). Thus our poet describes the Pilgrim’s Progress. 


“If there is pleasure, there will be misery (they are the two 
sides of a coin). Ah! this poor household life! Ye of foolish mind! 


Is will be sheer foolishness to speak of the aspect first. Let us 
reach the temple of the Lord” (8). 
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**The worldly relationships however dear and divine, come to 
naught except in relation to God. Fathers and mothers — they 
cannot be our props even to the extent of the tiny seed of the 
sesame plant — (an idea which our poet mentioned once before). 
Let us reach the temple of the Lord’ (9). 


(The poet makes a distinction between ‘cintai’ and ‘neficu’, 
the contemplating mind and the feeling heart. He also speaks of 
matam’ (1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8) — as that which thinks and of ‘udiam’ (1), 
the mind as the internal organ — antahkarana). 

Il 


This Aymn is not a negation of life but a plea for a fuller life, 
once it glows with the love of the Lord. That is why he assures 
us, ‘‘Don’t feel miserable. Our father will become one with us 
through and through and show the path of Heavens. He is the 
Lord who when we praise Him herein, blesses us with life here- 
after’ (6). ‘But take note, none but His lovers will ever reach 
the feet of the Great Master and Guru of konrai” (8). “Heis the 
Father (1), our Father (9), the Master (3), the Déva (4), the Chief 
(6), the God (7), the Beginning (10), the Great Light’? (10). ‘‘He 
is the Lord who has thought of this Temple for saving us’’ (10). 
*‘He is the Lord of Etirkolpaéti caught in the bondage thrown out 
by the Bhaktas’’ (11). He is full of the love of the Bhaktas to 
worship whom our poet has fixed his mind, upon Them — our 
poet the slave of the followers of the Lord, himself a Bhakta, the 
son of Cataiyan”’ (11). 

IV 


The Puranic references are also here — the blue throat (2), 
the mat-lock with water (2, 11), the bull (2, 7), the loin cloth 
(3), the destruction of the three cities (5), the bones (7), the 
crescent moon (9), the Fire unknown to Visnu and Brahma (10), 
the Lord of the coral form besmeared with pearl like sacred ash 
(11), the Trinity and the Two (4) (male and female) turning out 
to be the one Lord of all these (4). 


The experience of the Aymn, whiist singing it, inspires our 
poet to assure the readers that those who are masters of this hymn 
will certainly come to worship the feet of the Lord — converting 
thus even Emperors into the slaves of the Lord, taking refuge in 
His feet. No other assurance is necessary or proper in this con- 
text (11). 

T. 90 


CHAPTER XL 
MUPPATUMILLAI 
(Hymn 18) 


I 


This hymn proceeds in a playful mood, like the Bhiksatana 
hymns we had discussed earlier, Though there is no specific refer~ 
ence to this form except in a few places, the descriptions herein 
can apply to the Bhiksatana form of the Lord as well. The inter- 
rogation is rhetorically raised, “Would we have come to serve 
Him if we had known this? (wearing the serpents, etc.) (1). This 
may playfully suggest the answer, “We would not have”. Some 
take this chorus of the hymn not as an interrogation but an asser- 
tion in this sense But there is also the more serious answer: 
“Even if we had known it, we would have come to serve Him”. 
Thus there are the gradations of meaning form playfulness to 
seriousness, The poet in the very last verse speaks of the hymn 
as expressing the mode of dedicating oneself to His services, clearly 
pointing out that the playful mood is only on the surface, whilst 
at bottom it is a hymn of love and self-surrender, 


II 


“He never grows old; He is never born; He never dies’. 
Though this suggests His divinity, one may playfully speak thus 
of any matter as matter. “Unless He thinks of the cities in addi- 
tion, His residence is the graveyard. His protectorate is Vélotk- 
kuti and Tanturtti. (These mean the city of Sacrifice and the cool 
Island, but the poet is punning on these phrases which may mean 
also the intoxicating drink and the bellows). If we had known 


that what he has tied round his waist is the serpent, would we 
have come to serve Him?” (1), 


“He dances in the jungle of misery. It is impossible for every- 
one to have a sight of Him. (This may mean also that no one 
can bear the sight of Him). He dances and sings besmearing 


Himself with the ash dusts of a burning ghat. If we had known 


he eats what is given by the Védic scholars with pure ghee raising 
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and guarding the Holy Fire in the round sacrificial pit, would we 
hhave come to serve Him?’ (2). (This reference to Marai or 
Védas may mean also that he eats what is cooked with ghee in 
the round pit of fire by those who move about clandestinely). 


‘Fle has a thousand names (This jocularly suggests that He 
has thousand aliases and alibis). He is neither man nor woman. 
His city is Orriyaér (This means also a city under mortgage). We 
do not know how He got the other cities. He swallowed the 
poison (leaving its indelible mark of this attempt at suicide in 
His throat). If we had known His necklace is the serpent, would 
we have come to serve Him,” (3). 


“He has (nothing but) boar tusks and the young tortoise to 
wear. He rides on the bull, In the jungle of a burning ghat His 
followers speak whatever they experience. (It ,may mean they 
speak according to their sweet whims and fancies) and they fall 
in love with Him. But He wears one skin of the deer, throws the 
tiger skin on His shoulders and covers Himself up with the ele- 
phant skin. If we had known this, would we have come to serve 
Him?” (4). 

‘He has nothing but the alms, thrown by the city to eat 
after feeding others. He rides on the bull as though it were a 
horse. He makes His livelihood by inciting the Bhitas to sing for 
Him. If we had known that He catches hold of the snakes in 
every ‘paji” (pali means a temple and also a cavern) and makes 
them dance for His livelihood, would we have come to serve 
Him?” (5). 

‘His daugher-in-law is a kurava — a mountaineer’s girl. His 
following the boar as a marava, or hunter, is all illusion. So is it, 
His being All pervasive, the Beginning, Light and the faultless 
and unfailing Dkarmic ascetic. If we had known Him, would we 
have come to serve Him?’ (6) 

‘He is the same unchanging nature — a mad man, Heis the 
mother (ii) who begot me (i); the grand-mother (iii); their 
mothers (iv); the Lord (vii) or the Chief of the panel of their 
fathers (v) and their latters’ mothers. (vi) (The numbers denote 
the seven generations going up from the poet). If all His wealth 
is His begging with the head of the deceased — if we had known 
this (great) tapas of His, would we have come to serve Him?”’ (7). 
“He is the beyond — Indra, Rudra, Visnu and Brahma, He removes 
the confusions and anxieties of these contemplating on Him. He 
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is beyond us. If He resides also within our Heart and that as an 
empty space would we have come to serve Him?” (8). (These 
may be taken in a jocular vein as statements to be laughed at as 


pretensions and contradictions and also seriously as expressions of 
the great truth). 


‘‘He blesses both Indra and Ravana, inimical to each other. 
He repeats the mantars. He sings the Védas and holds the deer in 
His hand. He is one with Visnu and Brahma but yet stands alone 
in between them unknown to them” (These may be taken as 
unbelievable contradictions and as serious truths.) (9). 


Most of these are Purapic references especially to the Kapali 
dance and the Bhiksatana form. The poet thus comes again to: 
relish the purdnic lore with its message of Love. 


Ill 


The great philosophical truths are also hinted at. ‘The Lord 
is Deathless (1), birthless (1), ageless (1), sexless (3). He is the 
All Pervasive (6), the Beginning (6), the Light (6) and the Aram 
or Dharma (6), the occupant of the Daharakasa of the Heart”? (8). 
His experience of the Lord as residing in his own heart removing 
the anxieties and confusions, though otherwise He is beyond our 
ordinary reach, inspires him with a feeling that he himself is the 
Servant of the Lord for (seven) generations (7, 8). 


IV 

This kymn must also belong to the period of our poet’s poli- 
tical greatness. He calls himself the king of his enemies coming 
from a great family, the chief of Navalar (10). But he is still the 
great Bhakta who never swerves from the path of service to the 
servants of the Supreme Lord, those master-songsmen singing our 
poet’s Tamil of beauty. Our poet describes himself as one who 
goes in search of them (10). That those who could sing these 
hymns expressing how the poet could serve the Lord — will go to 
reside there beyond everything. Paraléka is nothing worth men- 
tioning. It is so very easy of achievement by them. That is how 
our poet feels whilst singing this hymn of self-surrender and enjoy~ 
ing every mark of His love and beauty — marks which allow a 
jocular vein of playful speech with the Lord. What greater liberty 
can one expect more than this? Those who are so free with the 


Lord are always in the Paralska — it is not anything to be achiev- 
ed hereafter (10). 


CHAPTER XLI 


TIRUMUTUKUNRAM 


(Hymn 25) 
I 


This hymn takes us back into the inner circle of our poet’s 
domestic life — a life which we have often compared with that of 
Janaka. According to the tradition, our poet was given gold, 
when he prayed to the Lord of Mutukunram, which he was ordered 
to throw into the river there to be gathered from the Temple-tank 
at Tiruvarar after his return to Tirusarar. It was this hymn which 
our poet is said to have sung for gathering the gold at Tirusarér. 
As already pointed out there is nothing in this Aymn itself giving 
any details of this miracle. This is one of the hymns in which 
reference is made to his wife Paravai. This is very much like the 
Kolili hymn (H. 20). “‘Arulay or Arulir atiyén ittalanketave” is the 
refrain. The pattern of the sentence in every verse is the same: 
the first and the second lines address the Lord, the second lines 
ending with the words “‘Mutukunru Amarntir’ (1, 2, 4) or ‘‘Mutuk- 
kunram Amarntavané”’ (3, 6, 8,9) or “‘Mutukunru Amarntay’’ (5), 
*“Mutukunru Utaiyay’® (7); the third lines describe the beauty and 
the anxiety of Paravai; the 4th lines beg of the Lord to bless him 
by destroying the miseries 

(Ittalam is a Dravidian word found also in Kannada; one won- 
ders whether it had come into Tamif due to the Kannada influence 
of the Hoysalas of Mysore with whom came into contact the Gan- 
gas and others, in the age of Ararar. ‘[t as in ‘itukkuw’, ‘itukkan’ 
means a narrow path—a straitened circumstance. ‘Alam? means 
crowding or pressure. Here the poet begs of the Lord to remove 
his difficulties by pointing out to the distress of Paravat. 


II 


Paravai’s beauty is described in terms of lightning flash of her 
subtle waist (1), of her tresses of hair of fresh fragrance (2, 8) 
and full of flowers (9), of her broad eyes full of collyrium (3), of 
the beauty of her bosom (4), of her well shaped posterior (some 
will interpret it as pudendum), beautiful like the hooded serpent 
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(5), of her fingers playing the ball (7) and of her beauty and 
nature befitting this world (or full of forbearance like the mother 
earth) (6). 


His sufferings are next described. ‘‘Ah! What have you done, 
my Master, inthe presence of this Paravai?’’ pointing to her near- 
by (1). “She is depressed and distressed and is fading away” (2). 
“Let her not pine away” (3). This withering away — Vattam — 
is referred toin three places (2, 3,5). In another place the phrase 
used is ‘Kunam kontiruntal’ (4) which must be taken to mean the 
same thing. (‘Kuna’ as a Tamil root in such words as ‘Kunakku’, 
‘Kunalai” and its related form ‘Kuta’, means something bent. 
*‘Kunam’ will then mean drooping and bending low, out of dejec- 
tion of the heart or the exhaustion of the body). The poet begs 
of the Lord in six verses to bless and help him in her very pre- 
sence (1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9). This ‘Vattam’ must be physical and there- 
fore, the misery or ‘iffa/am’ has to be cured by material help. Our 
poet speaks of the Lord giving him gold even whilst Umpar and 
Vanavar were standing together in front (2). (This distinction of 
Vanavar and Umpar is one like Dévar and Amarar already noted by 


us. Can this be a reference to the help received by him on pre- 
vious occasions? 


III 


This is not hankering after worldly things but relying upon 
the Lord for everything, after our poet’s absolute self surrender 
to the Lord as already referred to in our discussion of the Koult 
hymn (H. 20). The Lord is to our poet every kind of relationship 
and, therefore, he appeals to Him for saving his wife from the 
straitened circumstance she was in — which he claims as his own 
suffering as well. The poet looks upon Paravai? as the gift of 
God and, therefore, loves her whole heartedly, pleased with her 
beauty and moral grandeur. It is this that distinguishes the life 
of this couple of divine love from the lives of ordinary married 
people. Our poet addresses the Lord as the real truth of all rela- 
tionship — the Master (1, 6), the Lord (2), the Father (3), the 
Merciful (of the eyes of beauty) (4), the Ghief or Elder Brother 
(5), the Antanan (7) (a Brahmin but according to Tiruvalluvar 


1. 7: 63: 2. 
2. 7: 46: 11, 
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‘Aravat’ with no attachment to the world but of beautiful and 
cool qualities), the King (8), and the Dancer (9) in the Heart of 
Love, i.e., the Lover. 


IV 


The Puranic descriptions abound in the first two lines of every 
verse. To our poet begging for gold, the gold-like form of the 
Lord comes uppermost in his mind when he begins this Aymn (1), 
so do the divine acts which removed the obstacles of others—the 
tiger’s skin (1), the destruction of the three cities (1, 5), the 
three eyes (3), the crescent moon (4, 10), the company of the 
Mother (4), the elaboration of the Vedas (4), the blue throat (5), 
the worship by Visyu, Brahma, sun and Indra (6) and the eighteen 
group of Dévas (8). The memory that He blessed him once before 
showering gold on him inspires him to make this request (2). The 
Amarars come in order to bow down before Him, the Oldest of 
the old of all these worlds, the Unique Lord of the winkless Dévas 
(2), begging for His Grace; and Him Ararar of Navalir of rich 
fields (10), the chief of the Védic Brahmins (10), has described in 
this divine kymn or the king of hymns (10). He begs for Lord’s 
love—for the bliss of Sivaloka and not for merely gold (10) which 
also represents to him one form of divine love. This is made clear 
by the final verse which assures those who had mastered this 
hymn that to them Sivaloka or the sphere of the Absolute or Siva 
the Good, is easy of reach (10). 


Vv 


This hymn also belongs to the period of his political greatness 
for our poet speaks in terms of royalty describing the hymn itself 
as being full of kingship, i.e., the king of the Ayman itself as being 
full of kingship, ie, the king of hymns (10) but without, at the 
same time, losing his feeling of self-surrender to the Lord. How- 
ever, as already stated, ‘Jraiydr patal’ may mean a divine Aymn. 
He cries to the Lord that he has not known himself remaining 
without praising the Lord (9). Our poet describes the Lord in 
reference to this feeling of his. ‘‘He is the Supreme of the Supreme 
(9) showering His blessings on His Bhaktas. He is free by nature, 
a Mukta and yet a Bhakta’’ (3). Our poet calls Him a Bhakta 
(3)—for Bhaktas are none other then Himself. This description 
of the Lord as Bhakia ought to be taken along with the other 
description, ‘Saivan, Pacupatan”’ revealing to us the cult of the 
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Saivite Bhaktas so dear to the heart of our poet, the author of 
Tiruttontattokat. 


VI 


The description of Mutukunram comes in mainly as the place 
of the Lord, where flock all (10). In one place he refers to the 
drums resounding when the eighteen kinds of Dévas surround 
Him—probably in a festival (8). There is another idea—a 
favourite idea of our poet, that of the holy place, assuming 
‘Sarapya’, by adorning the crescent moon on its crown towers 
(7). “Here are gardens full of bunches of flowers surrounding 
and cooling the great fortress walls of the palaces, on which the 
crescent moon comes and stays—that very crescent moon reach- 
ing the mat-lock of yours, O, Lord of Mutukuzram!’? (7). 


CHAPTER XLII 


NAMAKKATIKALAKIYA ATIKAL 


(Hymn 33) 
I 


This hymn, though, according to tradition, is said to have been 
sung at Tiruvaérar when our poet returned to that place after his 
pilgrimage, does not belong to any specifictemple. This hymnis, 
therefore, named after the refrain or ending of every verse herein 
—“*Namakkatikalakiya Atikal’. ‘The Lord, our Master, is He, the 
same as the Lord of the kite-canopied jungle. Is He the sameas 
the Lord of the dead skull? Is He the youth sharing His Body 
with the damsel of the mountain, etc.?”? (1):—This is the pattern 
of the sentence, piling up the descriptions of the Lord in the form 
of interrogations. Most of these descriptions belong to the Purduic 
lore, and show that our poet’s mind is captivated in this period 
‘of his life by these stories. As in the case of the Bhiksafana hymns 
the descriptions are applicable to the Kapali and the Bhiksatana 
form, revealing the heart of the loving damsels of Darukavana, in 
the heart of our poet himself. Every interrogation is expressive of 
the loving regard of the poet for that description. One could see 
Him dancing in joy like a lover, asking forth for confirming the 
marks of the beloved, while, at the same time, giving his own 
descriptions and distinguishing features of the Lord for comparison, 
This hymn is addressed to the Bhaktas, our friends, guides and 
philosophers. He has experienced his Lord and they talk of their 
Lord—the one Lord of the Universe, “Is that universal Lord, 
the Lord of us all, our Master of this mark and of this mark — 
marks which have appealed to him in his own experience of the 
Lord?” The Bhaktes may be imagined to confirm his identification, 
when, as a result, his joy must have known no bounds, like the 
joy of Kampan’s Sita hearing the identifications of the hero who 
broke the Svayamoara bow, as confirming her own marks of identi- 
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fication of her own Rama — the youth following the saint, the 
youth of the lotus red eyes: 


“Komuni yutan varu kontal cenrapin 
Tamaraik kanninan enra tanmatyal 
Amava nékol enzu aiyam ninkinai 
Vamamé kalaiyinul valarnta talkule’’. 


(Balakandam: 
Karmukappatalam. V. 62). 
Il 


Lost in the bliss, our poet does not mention any result flow- 
ing from a recitation of this hymn but inquires of the Bhaktas, as 


in hymn No. 73, whether this our Master would accept his services 
and save him also. 


Ill 


This is addressed by Ararar of Naval, the father of Vanappkai, 
the Vantontan as he describes himself to the Bhaktas, thus reveal- 
ing the great value the poet places on this cult of Tiruttontattokai. 


‘You think and praise as it suits or as it pleases you — or 
according to your capacity” — thus are the Bhaktas addressed and 
described (2, 3, 6, 7, 10). He begs all of them to come together 
and to come near Him (He hankers after their physical presence 
near him) and to tell him what the truth is (2, 3) — those Bhaktas 
who are of the qualities setting up the standard to be followed 
by others:—the guides. “I worship at your feet and praise you. 
Pray, bless me (with the truth — 10)*? — thus he addresses them, 
in all humility, as his masters. “I may be cruel, I may be wicked. 
But I ama slave of His; my mind is always thinking of Him. 
Will He accept and save me?” (10)—that is his last query. He 


thus expresses with all humility describing himself a fool (6), a 
cruel and wicked man (10). 


IV 


The graveyard (1, 7, 8), the skull (1, 2), the mat-lock (1, 2), 
the youthful form (1), the ear-ring (1), the bull (1, 2, 5, 7), the 
sacred ash (1, 3), the crescent moon (1, 5), the river and the 
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mat-lock (1), the serpent (2,5, 7), the Aarantait flower (2), His 
form red like kuz: (3), the three eyes (4), the bath of milk and 
honey (4), the elephant’s skin (4), the kofukotti dance (5), the 
ving (5), the lordship of the Védas (5), the trident (7), the blue 
throat (7), the begging at every door (7), the city (8), His being 
beyond the reach of Visuu and Brahma (8), the dance of eight 
arms (8), the scandals of Jains (9), the formless (10) — all these 
are lovingly referred to in terms of the Puranic mythology. 


Vv 


‘Would He accept us as His servants, lovingly feeding us 
with alms?” (2). “Is He a beggar because He has nothing or is 
He so, though He has everything?” (3). “Further, is He that One 
who is the Great Aravar, the Dkarmic ascetic renouncing every- 
thing?”’ (6). ‘Is He that One Good to those attached to Him?” 
(4), “Is He that One that is our Master full of His sovereignty?” 
(5). “Is He that One who understands and sympathizes with our 
sufferings?” (6). ‘Is He that One good to those praising Him?” 
(6). “Is He that One who takes to heart our words?” (6). 
“Further, is He that One who saves us?” (2). ‘Speaking to us 
the truth and nothing but the truth, (6), is He that great One 
who has many a people to sing His praises?’ (8) “Is He that 
One good to those attached to Him?” (8) — These interrogations 
give us specific features of the Lord as our poet has experienced 
Him. 

IV 


This is one of the 4ymns in which there is a reference to the 
Jains. Our poet mentions their characteristic names with their 
peculiar endings: Namana Nandi, Karuma Virap and Derumacénan. 
They stand like hillocks with no clothes, without any sense of 
shame, uttering their mantras — Namo ...... with thenasal sounds 
predominating, which our poet caricatures as ndmana fia hana hana 
fionam” — The complaint against them is that they hurl abuses 


on the Lord. 


CHAPTER XLII 
TIRUNALLARU 
(Hymn 68) 


I 


Our poet begged of the followers in the previous Aymn whe- 
ther the Lord would accept him. Of course he is sure from his 
own experience that the Lord would save him. The implication 
of a possible negative reply however lurks there. Love is recipro- 
cal and the contingency of a negative reply can only arise if the 
poet forgets the Lord. But can he? Has not he already exclaim- 
ed, ‘What shall I think of, forgetting Him?” (H.57). Mind 
never forgets the happy things it has experienced and the Lord is 
the sweetest nectar. He has addressed the Lord as ‘dra wppa- 
mudu” (H. 27:7), But this conception enters the centre of his mind 
henceforth, and he repeats calling, ‘““The Lord of Nallaéru as 
‘Amudu’, to him a dog of a slave” (8). This is the burden of this 
hymn: “‘Nallatanai Amudai nayinén marantu en ninaikkéené?”’?, In the 
last verse, our poet himselt gives the substance of this Aymn in 
these terms — ‘‘the great hymn of a garland of five and five ex- 
claiming, ‘What is there for us to be forgetting Siva?’ ” (10). 


Il 


Amudu is the zenith of his happy experience of the Lord and 
the various happy descriptions of his of the Lord are piled up one 
after another, before reaching this acme of bliss. The descrip- 
tions are mostly as in the previous Aymns, of the puranic forms of 
the Lord clearly revealing the fact about the poet’s mind at this 
stage, being blissfully immersed in the puranic mythology as ex 
pressing the message of his own experience — the gold form (1), 
the white sacred ash (1), the blue throat (1) (all forming a har; 
mony of colours), the Great Fire unknown to Visnu and Brahma 
(1), the flaying of the elephant (1), the bull (1), the sovrai (2)5 
the bath in five fold fruits of the cow (2), the company of the 
Mother (3, 8), the mat-lock (3), the saviour of the boy (Mark- 
kanda) (4), the destruction of Death (4), the feast of poison (4), 
the destruction of Kama (6), the eye in the forehead (6), the bless- 
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ing showered on Arjuna (7), the Teacher of the Banyan Tree (7), 
the father of Subrahmanya (7), the vanquishment of Ravana and his 
redemption through his music (9). 


Ii 


Our poet gives expression to his personal experience of the 
Lord, sometimes as peculiar to him, sometimes as the uni- 
versal experience of all the Bhaktas. The Lord is the Cit-Fnana, 
the Light and our poet experiences Him as the sprout of 
Ffiana (2), as the musician of the Védas (2), especially the Sama 
Véda (1), as the Lord whose feet the Antanar full of the Védic lore 
and the Védic sacrifices worship (5), as the Pure flame of Light 
dispelling all darkness of words and their meanings (6). His 
supremacy is emphasized by such descriptions as this, “The Lord 
of the Sevenfold worlds” (2). This is experienced as such in the 
universal vision the poet sees. The Lord is the earth, the wind, 
the water, the fire and this vacant space (harmonizing all their 
contradictions into His unity). He is there, in all these as their 
very life and worth even as the very fragrance in a flower (3). 
God is the most precious thing, the best that could be desired or 
loved—the gem, the blotless gem (5),1 the gold, the mountain of 
gold itself (6). This love is the greatest divine bliss. He is the 
sweet honey (3), the sweet fountain of nectar gushing forth 
from our tongue when we sing of His praises in the Aadmaram 


tune (3). 


This Love makes us happy—giving us everything. He is the 
munificent patron—Vallal (9). He is the Karpaka tree (6). He 
is the All Powerful (1) — unique beyond any comparison (lI 
the Lord of the immortals (3), but yet He cannot get away from 
the minds of those contemplating on Him (4). He removes the 
karmas of those praising Him (2). He is the Lord of the 
Védas destroying the karmas of those bowing at His feet? (8)- 
He is searched everywhere and is never seen but yet He has come 
easily within my reach —the poor me (5). At last God’s Feet 
have accepted me as His servant and saved me by showing His 


1. Masilamani (5) is a description of the Lord which our poet and Saivites 


are fond of, ‘ 
2. Védam means Brahma, the Creator; this suggests the meaning ‘‘Our 
Lord is the Creator who is Himself the destroyer of karma’, a good example of 


oxymoron. 
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wonderful title-deed (6). He is a great mora] saint, Aravay (7), 
but yet He is the Lord patiently putting up with and forgiving all 
the crimes I had done (7). He is the envoy easily within my reach 
(8), the Lord who has blessed me with His friendship forgiving 
all my perverse acts (8). 


The name expressing all these beautiful thoughts is honoured 
as a mantra, i.e., Siva, a word which our poet repeats twice in this 


hymn (3, 10). The other popular name is Sambhu—the giver of 
Happiness (1). 


In this overflowing of the Heart, feasting on the mythological 
descriptions as expressions of his spiritual experience, the poet 
has no space available for a description of the Holy place except 
for referring to its ever expanding fragrance (7), being surrounded 
by the crowding gardens (10). 


IV 


Our poet describes himself as the father of Cinkatiand Vavap- 
pakai and as belonging to Navalar. He gives his proper name 
(dr)aranw and the title Vanrontan which he had acquired as a 
Bhakta. ‘To those masters of this kymn who with melting heart 
can recite this, there is no death and exit or entrance into the 
world; any they will be easily getting themselves immersed in the 
flood of the divine Bliss”— this is the assurance our poet gives 
(10); for, that must have been his own experience whilst singing 
this hymn, whose characteristic feature may be epitomized in one 
word ‘Amudu’ (1-9). This emphasis differentiates this hymn from 
the hymn No. 57 which has the same refrain and paints out a higher 
spiritual development enjoying more the confidence in God. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
TIRUKKATAVOR MAYANAM 
(Hymn 53) 

I 


Asin the previous hymn, the Puranic lore occupies the central 
place in the heart of our poet. Here, the Lord stands as it were 
before our mind’s eye in a concrete form as enjoyed by our poet. 
The hymn is on the Lord of Tirukkatavar Mayayam. Mayinam is a 
burning ghat and one wonders whether the temple here is a ‘Palit 
patai’ (temple) of any great king. Kings, are Perumanatikat; Peri- 
yaperumanatikal (Vv. 1-9) will signify the greater king, the God. 


Il 


In consonance with the grave-yard where the temple is situ- 
ated, the Lord appears to us in this hymn, surrounded by the army 
of Bhatas (1), Péy (3), Paritam (5), with the begging bow! of 
a grinning skull (2), besmearing Himself with the dust of the 
graveyard (6) — all these clearly suggesting the Kapali going a- 
begging. Arsrar makes a specific mention of the ‘mayat#tam’ for 
the burden of every verse in this hymn is * Mayanatiup periya perumas 
ankalé’’, The place, as attached to Katavar was known as Katavar 
Mayainam. This is the name found in verses | and 5. In other 
verses except 8, Kafavir is mentioned as the chief place. In the 
verse 8 also there might have been such a mention. Pitar Katavir 
mayanattu’ might have been the original form instead of ‘Pitar 
cataiyar mayanattu’, the latter reading was probably due to the influ- 
ence of the verses 9, 4 and 6 which have ‘Cajaipar mayanam. The 
pattern of the sentence in every verse is ‘the great king of this 
mayatnam is the Lord of the various descriptions {known to us as 
that of Siva in the Puranas). 


iii 


The very first hymn sings of the Lord coming before us like 
a mountain of manikkam — manikkam so dear to our poet—crown- 
ed with the crescent moon, the Lord of fragrant kowrai, riding a 
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bull along with the damsel, surrounded by the army of Bhdatas, 
the universal Lord of all — Visnu, Brahma Indra, Dévas, Nagas and 
the Tavavas (1). In the other verses reference is made to the 
other puranic descriptions — the sacred thread (2), the singing of 
the Vedas (2), and the three cities (2), the tiger’s skin (3), the 
eight arms (3), the begging (3), the ornament of serpents (5), the 
elephant skin (5), the tusk of the boar (5), the pendent of a nec- 
klace (4li) of a tortoise (5), the loin cloth (6), the ear-ring (6), 
the young deer (9), the feast of poison (7), the vanquishment of 
Ravana (7), the gift to Arjuna (8), the battle axe (9), the destruc- 
tion of Dakga’s sacrifice (9) and the head of Brahma (2, 9), the gift 
of the discus to Visnu (9) and the preaching of Dharma (9). 


IV 


The Lord is called ‘Pacupatar’ (6) (See our remarks on this 
word ‘given elsewhere). 


Describing the grave-yard, he is reminded of the sects of 
Pasupatas (6) and Maoratis (6), (the Mavratis wear a sacred thread 


of hair called paficavati (6). Please see our description under the 
‘Kapali form). 


The Lord as the Saviour — an idea which is the message of 
our. poet — is also lovingly referred to: He is the Lord of all, 
blessing all, without ever saying no (4). The whole world is His 
(7). But His city is Orriyar and Arar (7). This statement is made 
in ajocular vein because the poet is punning on the word Orriyur 
and Ariir which in addition to their denoting the cities of those 
names, may also mean a city under mortgage and a city of some- 
one not known, respectively. (‘Arar — literally meaning: Whose 
is the city?). He is the Lord of a thousand names (7), one who 
blessed His followers removing all their miseries (10). 


Vv 


The way of worshipping the Lord is also referred to. The 
tonfar or the followers sing their song in accompaniment to the 
drum ey full of sound (4). We have Suggested very often that 
the Pitam, Pzy and Paritam ought to be identified with the 
Bhaktas or followers of God and after mentioning Togfars 
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in one verse (4), he refers to the Paritam (5) singing and dancing 
full of Bhakti, whilst the Lord stands before them as a mad man, 
mad in love with them going a-begging for their love and soul (5). 
‘The bath in the five-fold yields of the cow is also mentioned (9). 
Reference to the 1000 names of the Lord may suggest the idea 
of ‘sahasranima’, worshipping the Lord showering flowers on His 
feet at the mention of every name out of these thousand names 
(7). The Brahmins or the Védie scholars also worship Him (2), 
the Brahmins of Katavir, where abound palatial] residences (10). 
This mayanam is near Kafavar and our poet calls this place Kataviir 
Mayanam (1, 5), whilst in other places, he calls Him also the Lord 
of Katavir (2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10). 


VI 


The poet is happy in describing the purayic personality of the 
Lord, the Lord revealing to him as such at the temple of Mayanam, 
Our poet says he has searched for the real greatness of the Lord 
and for the correct words expressing Him, and has given expres- 
sion to these in these good Tamil verses (10). The sins of the 
followers who sing this hymn or listen to this will be destroyed 
(10). Having enjoyed the description whilst singing this hymn 
and feeling purified of all forms of songs the poet assures his 
readers of the same experience (10). The poet has completely 
forgotten his individuality, so completely lost in bliss of the des- 
cription of the Lord, that he does not make any personal refer- 
‘ence to himself except in the last verse which usually gives his 
name. This Aymn may be taken to belong to the age of his poli- 
tical greatness because he gives the proper name as Ariran Nampi, 
a period when he was thinking of his title of Nampi also as much 


a proper name as Araran (10). 
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CHAPTER XLV 
TIRUKKATAVOR 
(Hymn 28) 

I 


In this hymn the poet becomes subjective. The same descrip~ 
tion of the Lord as the Kapali and Bhiksatana of the grave yard 
still continues to occupy the central place. But the world before 
him, the world of his political influence with chiefs and kings who 
claim him as their companion, stands contrasted with this divine 
bliss (10). He enjoys repeating these descriptions and exclaims 
after the experience of this joy, “Ah, My Lord, my Nectar, Who 
is there as my help or prop except yourself?”’—This is the burden 
of this hymn. He has already explained God bestowing on Him 
His friendship. This is what our poet himself states in the last 
verse as the theme of this hymn, the interrogation being, “Can 
there be any other help or prop?” The bliss of the previous hymn 
and this kymn comes forth as the assertion, “Who is my com- 
panion except yourself?”’ The first two lines and a half in every 
verse describe the Lord; the second half of the third line ends in 
*“Kataviirtanul virattattu em’? (1, 2, 5, 6, 7) or “‘Kataviirttiruvirat 
fattuy’”’ (3,8,9, 10) or ‘‘Katavirtanul Virattanatiu” (4). (As suggest- 
ed by one reading all these endings must have been originally of 
of one kind only, viz., ““Katavar tayul virattattu em’’). The fourth 
line ends with the words, “Ex Amuté enakku Gr tunai ni alaté”? 
except in 3, 8 where instead of ‘En Amuté”?’ they begin with ‘‘En- 
tataipperuman’’ (3), ‘,drar Ceficataiyay” (8). The first word of these 
fourth lines mention the emphatic relationship of the Lord to 
himself. This is the pattern of the sentence in every verse. 


II 


The conception of Virattanam had been already referred toin 
our description of the Puranic mythology. The Puramic perso- 


1. 7: 68: 8. is 
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nality is described in this A4ymn in relation to the sacred ash (1), 
the trident (1), the Ganges (1), the kourai (1), the crescent 
moon (2), the beggar’s bowl of a Brahma Kapéla (2), the blue 
throat (2, 4, 5), the exposition of Dharma (3), the destruction 
of Death (3), the deer (3), the elephant’s skin (4, 5), the gold 
form (4), the company of the Mother (4), the serpent (5), the 
graveyard (7), the ear ring (8), the tusk of the boar (8) ‘and the 
invisibility of the Lord to Visnu and Brahma (9). 


III 


The poet gives expression to his subjective experience apart 
from the realization of these puranic truths. The Lord is “Sarva 
vida bandhw??—all kinds of relationships—the master (1), the 
Sovereign (2), his father (3), his brother (6), his Chief (5), the 
precious and rare one (7); the creator (9)—as mentioned through 
the emphatic beginning words of the 4th lines. In all the verses 
except for the words, “Zn Amute’, are found words connoting a 
conception of the Lord as experienced by our poet coming more 
and more to the forefront as we stand elsewhere. Therefore, in 
the two other verses (3, 8) also these words must have a place. 
In the third verse a reading may be suggested “Hntay ennamuté” 
and in the eighth verse, it might have been ‘‘Arar ennamuté’? 
(“The Lord of the River Ganges, my nectar or my nectar carrying 


the river). 


He gives more of his experience, “You entered into my soul— 
no delusion is this—and you have not till now known leaving 
me (5). “I am your slave, O, my rich Light! O, Siva! (8). I 
cannot decide and place my reliance on anybody other than your- 
self (8). You are unknown to Brahma and Visyu but yet you 
are the sweet fruit enjoyment for us (Payax—9)—Our Supreme 
Lord, the Supreme Light beyond everything (9)”. The trans 
cendental and immanent principle as experienced by him is given 
expression to, “He is the earth, water, fire, space, air and all the 
elements evolving from these subtle categories (6). ‘He has 
further become the male and female and sexless beings and other 
forms of this world—the One who has thus assumed these 
forms (6). Yet He is (the gem) the apple of the eye (6). He 
is the beauty (fr) (10), and the all pervasive Lord (Zrai 10) of 
the beautiful chief of Navalar. 
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IV 


Thinking of the Beauty of the Lord, our poet himself feels 
he is beautiful—out of the feeling of communion. But he hastens 
to describe himself as the slave, the servant of His feet (10). 
Enjoying the divine bliss all through this hymn when describing 
the Lord and being in communion with Him and the divine bliss 
of the sphere of the Absolute beyond everything, he assures his 
readers of this Tamil verse of this world that they will all be 
undergoing the same experience of the bliss of Paraloka—being in 
that Paraloka itself (10). 


CHAPTER XLVI 
TIRUVALAMPURAM 
(Hymn 72) 


I 


In this Aymn (i), the holy place of natural beauty reminding 
one of God’s Grace and greatness, (ii), the subjective experience 
of the poet and (iii) the puranic descriptions as objectifying his 
personal experience become unified and the joy of this harmony 
may be heard in the trot-like movement of these kali verses almost 
echoing the natural and rhythmic movements of falling fruits and 
the waves of the sea, the rhythmic activities of the Lord of the 
Puranas and the rhythmic beating of the joyful heart of the poet. 
The rhythmic song of this hymn makes Cékkilar describe this as 
‘Urai scai-t tiruppatikam’. The importance of Temple as the reser- 
voir on fountain of divine love has been pointed out. This Aymn 


starts with all this in mind. 


II 


In the previous hymn the poet waking up in this world, affirm- 
ed that no one of this world could be relied for as help. In this 
Ayman, the idea of the temple in which is enshrined the incarnation 
of the Lord as the beauty of the idol comes to his mind and he 
cries in joy, “Why a human companion for help! He is this piece 
of earth. Even an iota of this earth is enough—I have found and 
realized herein a refuge for me—me, who has been in search of 
an earthly companion and support in this place of the Lord (1), 
my Master (Atika/—3, 8)”. “This Valampuram, is His place; the 
place of One who is the One great light for all the eight points of 
the compass (10)”. Our poet must have experienced this in his 
universal vision. ‘He is sweet tome. He is sweet to His (our?) 
people. Ah! He has been sweet to our mind all through the 


sevenfold births” (1). 


“His place—the place of the Lord of these qualities and acti- 


vities—is Valampuram”—this is the pattern of this hymn. Every 
s” (with the sudden 


verse ends in these words, ‘“Jjam Valampuramé 
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implied suggestion of an oxymoron, for ‘itam’ in addition to its 
meaning here, ‘place’, also means ‘left’, whilst the word ‘valam’ 
in the phrase ‘Valampuram’ means right. The three half lines pile 
up its descriptions or activities of the Lord. 


III 


The descriptions of the puranic stories are epitomized forcibly 
in the swift moving short but telling phrases. The burning of the 
three cities (2), the garment of tree bark (2), the tiger skin (2), 
the skin of the vanquished Nara (Narasimha or Trivikrama) or the 
skin of the serpent (2), the beggar at every door (2), the Fire 
dance (2), the sacred ash (3), the fiery serpent (3), the strategy 
(5), the battle axe (5), the river bedecked mat-lock (3), the bull 
(8), the bull flag (3), the mountain bow (5), the elephant skin 
(6), the dance hall of the graveyard (7), the songs of dance (7), 
the company of the Mother (7) and the begging bowl of a skull 
(8)—are all referred to. on 


IV (a) 


As expressed in the opening line itself, our poet who has been 
speaking of the feet of the Lord as his refuge, here speaks of this 
holy place—an iota of its good earth—as the future refuge; he 
speaks with the joy of a great discovery (1). This hymn, therefore, 
is a hymn on Valampuram which becomes identified with the Lord. 
That is why the poet refers to the hymn in its last verse as his 
words on Valampuram, referring to himself before that great refuge 
as Vanrontan, Oran of the rare Tamil, of the precious community. 
This community has to be interpreted as referring to the commu- 
nity of Saivite followers. That is how Vaisnavite commentators 
interpret the words, ‘Kulam tarum’ used by Tirumankai Alvar of the 
Pallava Age; this interpretation is based on the words of Periyaloar 


who speaks specifically of the Tontakkulam, the community of 
Bhaktas and the servants of the Lord. 


“TV (b) 


This community, enjoys repeating times without number, the 
glories of God a repetition which appears to others as mad_bab- 
bling—‘pittarra?’.(11). Our poet:in relation to the difficulty he 
felt in becoming a member of. this community. describes .it .as 
“Arunkulam’ (11), the rare or previous community. But- when 
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he sees the greatness of this group ever increasing in number and 
saving innumerable people of the world he describes it as Perun- 
kulam (11), or the Great Community. It is their greatnesss to 
recite this hymn to rave interminably and unconsciously in the 
delirium of divine love. (This is according to the reading ‘Perun- 
kulattavar katu pitarral?, The other reading is ‘Perunkulattavarotu 
pitarral’ (11) when the meaning will be, “It is one’s greatness to 
recite this along with the great community of Bhaktas’’). 


IV (c) 

Coming to speak of this ‘Toutakkulam’ as ‘Perunkulam’ and 
‘Arunkulam’, he describes the other community of the wordly 
people, who amass wealth and perform all charities and occupy 
this holy place as the sons born of the great community of the 
black sea, Perunkuti Vanikar as they are called, protecting and 
rearing, as such children of the sea, the ships coming laden with 
the wealth of foreign countries. These are the traders who enrich 
the place where Dévas reside (4) in search of God. This reminds 
one of the light house of ancient times—a light on the beach for 
showing the ships that the shore is nearby; the Lord is, therefore, 
described as the light for all eight points of the compass (10). 


IV (d) 

This place is on the beach — it must have been much nearer 
the sea than it is today. These waves come in rows in turn, one 
after the other — a kind a group dance competition (4). The 
waves of the wide expanse of sea dash against the place—remind- 
ing us of the stroke of the Lord’s Grace. The sandy dunes form- 
ing a bank as it were, is giving way (itikarai—9). These waves 
Carry as a great burden the gems, pearls and corals and throw 
the sandy dunes on the beach (5). The sandy expanse reminds 
us of the dance hall of grave-yard with palmyra fruit falling 
down as though it were a drum placed so as to keep time with 
the dance (1). The waves dash rhythmically and perhaps with 
the same rhythm fall the fruits of curved but cool cocoanut and 
Palmyra plants, where hum the bees to feast on their fragrant 
honeyed juice (4). The palmyra fruits fall almost on the sea on 
the beach where this Valampuram is (1). The poet is catching the 
thythm and expressing it in his verse as ‘catacata’ (9). Itis nota 
mere sandy desert; it is full of paddy fields surrounded and 
beautified by gardens inviting the very waves — a beautiful 
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place, where, in the extensive fields, crowd the carps and where 
in the places interspersed with the afumpu creepers (6), the con- 
ches glowing bright with the waves of the seas are carried for 
their honey moon (6). 


Vv 


The hymn also refers to the Jains as carrying a pot and 
eschewing flesh as vegetarians, They saw the blind Tanti Nayavar 
of the stick gaining his eyesight and fell at his victorious feet,. 
losing their challenge. The Lord has this Tanti as his relation. 
(The Lord has become the light to this blind sage; Yes). He is 
the Light for the eight points of the compass (10). 


CHAPTER XLVII 
TIRUVENKATU 
(Hymn 6) 


I 


In the previous Aymn the poet sang the glory of the holy 
place itself as the glory of the Lord, experiencing the harmony 
of the purdnic Lerd as shining within himself and within that 
place. The Puranic lore establishes harmony amidst ali contra- 
dictions through the love of the Lord, flowing out to save every 
one. In this hymn, he emphasizes the contradictions, to appre- 
ciate better the harmony. Our poet begs of the Lord to reveal 
the truth of these contradictory acts and appearances of His, 

’ This hymn is in the form of nine interrogations and each verse 
ends with the words, “‘Euné vélai cal Venkatan sire’! — “O, Lord 
of Venk@tu, surrounded by the sea! Why have you done this?” 
The remaining part of the verses describe the contradictory acts 
and appearances. 


I 


“The serpent is on your crown; but the tiger’s skin is on 
your waist. You pounced on the three cities to burn but blessed 
the three asuras then and there, Enraged, you flayed the man, 
(the lion man) but you where happy with him. You, the Lord, 
80 a-begging, you of the natural beauty, but carrying the dead 
skull. Why this? You of Vénkafu, surrounded by the seas”! (1). 


“You have slighted your former form, ¢.e. of being in com- 
Pany with the Mother, but you were happy with it. You refused 
to utter any word even unto the Dévas and discarded every one, 
but you were glad of them. You in the presence of the father 
Visnu, opened up your eyes and burnt down Kama, who came to 
destroy your fapas and you were glad of it, What is this victory? 
(For, it did not last long since you married the damsel falling a 
prey to her love)” (2). : 


‘Surrounded by the ghosts (paritam) you go with your damsel 
but with a loin cloth of an ascetic. Pray tell us the truth; Sir, 
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I am asking you only. You dance but ride on the bull, speaking 
of your greatness whilst begging. What is this?” (3). 


“You are the life of music; you have become the song itself. 
Bhaktas think of you; but you go and fill their heart even before 
that. (This is according to one reading ‘‘Pattar citlar paravik- 
kontir?. The other reading is ‘Pattar cittar paravikkontir’ — “You 
praised the Bhaktas and Siddhas’”? — a topsy turvy act; for it is 
they who ought to praise). You are in their eyes and they con- 
template on you in their mind so that they may see you; You 
(the Beyond) became enshrined in this earth placing the crescent 
moon (on your crown). And yet you stand enshrined in the vast 
expanse of space to enable Lords of the Heaven to embrace and. 
praise you. What is this?” (4). 


The Tontars serve you with flowers and pots of water. You 
choose one dance, perform it and sing a song and-thus you bless 
them. Thus you are pleased with them. But you go to embrace ~ 
the damsel keeping her always as one part of your body. (How 
to embrace her?). And yet forgetting all these loving servants 
and the loving damsel you commit the suicidal act of swallowing 
the poison and keeping it ever in your throat. What is this?”’ (5). 


‘In that hostile forest, the elephant came. You flayed its 
skin and yet as though in love with it you have covered yourself 
with its skin. You go a-begging (making love to those who give 
alms), in that inseparable company of the damsel and on the bull. 
What is this roaming about in all these contradictory ways? (6). 


“You dance for the sake of the loving ‘Tontars’ contemplat- 
ing on you, but you dance surrounded by Bhétas and yet the 
whole world praises you, Master Dancer! You are the righteous- 
ness; yet you are the eternal form of the music of the yal (Eki/— 
the instrument of seven strings). Siddhas or freed souls surround 
you whilst you roam reciting the Védes as though you were a 
student learning the Vedas. What is this?”’ (7). 


“Ah! The Lord of the mat-lock where mix all inimical things, 
the kuravu, the precious kowrai, the negligible mattam, the crescent 
moon, and its enemy the serpent and the damsel jealous of 
these two. You.have been contradictory. (‘Viruttam’ may also 
mean, ‘‘You have been old in age or learning or morality’). My 
Lord, remove the blemishes inflicting me, who is contemplating 
on you (That the blemish should inflict one, contemplating on 
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Him is itself a contradiction. That is why the prayer is for re- 
moving it at once). The damsel has been half of your body. 
Why frighten her by fighting with the elephant? What is 
this?”’ (8). 


“You are in Kacci exhibiting its palaces, (the capital of the 
Pallavas), whilst out of certainty and firmness, people contem- 
plate always on you and you reside in their hearts as the dancer 
singing in the forest. How is one to praise and worship you? 
Visnu and Brahma search for you and you exhibit the form ofa 
fire impossible of approach, You roam about like this (full of 
contradictions). What is this?” (9). 


Ill 


This hymn is a hymn of inquiry and our poet describes it as 
such in the last verse. Araran, Tontav and slave of Tirunavalir 
has asked “the Creator and Lord of contradictions, out of love, 
these queries”. The answer also is implied in the interrogations, 
It is the great truth of the harmony of the Lord’s love resolving 
all contradictions. Those who are capable of reciting these ten 
verses, of the garland of interrogations, in the way in which the 
truths are made clear therein are according to the upright — the 
perfect—the denizens of the Heaven of Bliss (The forest is really 
the heart as explained in our discussion of the Dance of Siva) 


(10). 
IV 


Apart from the puranic stories, here we have some references 
to the methods of worship. The distinction between Pattar and 
Cittar we had already noticed. Worshipping the Lord with water 
and flowers is emphasized (5). ‘‘Contemplation by the Bhaktas 
on Him is referred to more than once (4, 7, 9) and the Lord 
dances therein, their heart, The song, music and dance are also 
ways of worshipping Him. He is the very form of the song and 
the very life of music, the eternal form of the music of the pal 
of seven strings—or seven svaras. He is impossible to be reached 
— except through self surrender, never through egotism and 
efforts of self conceit. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
TIRUNANIPALLI 
(Hymn 97) 

I 


Contradictions find solution in the love of the Lord. If the 
Absolute is everything, it cannot be otherwise. But this itself 
makes one despair of understanding fully or reaching the Lord. 
Before any such despair could spring, our poet sees the temple 
of Nawipalli — where, the unapproachable has come to approach 
us. He is nearer there in that incarnation of beauty than any- 
where else. The poet in this Aymn emphasizes our Lord being 
beyond knowledge or thought (1, 3), beyond the reach of any 
one (5), the most subtle (8). ‘‘Nannum ur Nanipalliyate”? — ‘‘The 
place He reaches is Nanipalli.”? ““Nannum itr Nanipalliyaté’”’ is the 
refrain of this hymn. The interrogations about the contradictions 
themselves suggested that these were resolved in his love and in 
this hymn the poet shows that love taking concrete form at Nazi- 
palli where He rushes to save us. The poet, therefore, to throw 
this concrete approachability of the Lord into bolder relief, des- 


cribes by way of contrast the unapproachable aspects of the 
Lord. 


It 


The purdgic references help him here as well. He is the Light 
unknown to Brahma and Visyu (1). He is the learned author of 
the Védas (1, 6) — the wearer of the sacred thread (6) and the 
Lord of that distant world (1). He is possessed of the vast space 
but He is the beggar possessing only a skull and a loin cloth (4). 
He is the powerful destroyer of the three cities (2), the destroyer 
of the sacrifice of Deksa (5}, and the conqueror of Ravana (8) 
adorning Himself with the boar's tusk and the shell of the tortoise 
(9), the munificent patron giving the discus of his creation to 
Visnu (5), and blessing the great Partha or Arjuna (6). 


III 


Apart from the purayic stories, there are philosophical impli- 
cations which our poet suggests. The Lord is the Beginning (1). 
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He has given the extensive Védas full of all the words and their 
meaning (through which we could approach Him) (1). He has 
no relatives of His—no father or mother — but all the living 
beings of this world are his kith and kin (2). He is their father 
(1) — our Lord. He is perfect, without any defect (2), the Great 
and the Big, beyond the thoughts of our mind (3). But He becomes 
an atom, and contracted in the form of a fire spark he enters the 
body of flesh (3) — He is the Lord of the graveyard (4). But this 
country of the seven mountains surrounded by the seas is His 
(4) — He is our great man but of the form of a spark (or, a tail 
of a barley as the Upanisad will say) (3). He is the Lord entering 
the heart and then He expands all through (3). Heis seated glori- 
ously in the five-fold yields of the cow (in which the Bhaktas 
worship Him) (3). Ah! He is our patron. (1). Therefore, He is 
after all the wealth of mine (3). The poet speaks like a child — 
the speech of the nursery Natutai matu — the child which has not 
distinguished ‘I and my’ ‘Was and ‘Ey’. It is impossible to. 
reach Him but He reaches his place and this is Navipalli (5). He 
is the purest but He isa lover (Viruppas —6). He is our Lord 
(6). He is the most subtle principle but He is the rare and glori- 
ous medicine of nectar, all through our sevenfold births, one who 
removes our diseases and fetters ~ removing them in a subtle 
way (8). He is our patron blessing us (8). He is the Lord of Grace 
and mercy which shine with lustre and glory, as the karma of 
those contemplating on Him is erased and destroyed (8). He is 
beyond our mind (3) but yet He is the Lord who blessed that 
day that great Nana Campantar with jnanam or truce knowledge, 
there at Kali of no defects (9). Naza Campantar is the leader of 
Arirar’s school of thought as we had pointed out elsewhere. 


The Lord is time (10). His favourite day is Atirai (Ardra) 
(1), the star of dance visible to our eyes. Our poet, the Oran of 
the cool Wavalar contemplates all through his time every nalikai 
of it (nalikai is 24 minutes) on this Nawipa(ii, the reservoir of 
God’s love and on this beautiful form which the Lord has assumed 
there, for it is the Temple (Gzai koil) where He resides with His 


form (7). 
IV 


Our poet gives expression to that bliss of contemplation in 
this garland of a hymn. When we think of this overflowing of His 
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love — overflowing only to reach us and save us, who could think 
of this world and its miseries? Our poet forgets at once this 
world and we are transported to the pure sphere of Higher 
Heavens of good and immense bliss, to stand dedicated to Tapas 
and Service in that sphere. Our poet assures that those who 
value his hymn high and recite it, will experience this higher 
spiritual life of divine bliss.and service (10). 


V 


The holy place is also described in one place. He is very near 
all, It is the Tiru Nanipalli — the holy or wealthy or beautiful 
city. It is the place where Antanars rear up everywhere, the 
sacred three fires, (7) and through them the Védic sacrifices as 
well as the Védas and their six azigas (adjuncts of Védic know- 
ledge, etc.) (7). But it is not unapproachable to lower beings — 
the red carps, the tiny fish — rush into the fields of that divine 
city. (7) (Otiyan is a peculiar form — (1) ). 


CHAPTER XLIX F 
TIRUNINRIYOR 
(Hymn 65) 

I 


In the previous Aymns, the memory of the great Bhaktas of 
Tamil Land whom the Lord blessed with His Love, has been 
growing in force and emphasis:—c.f. Tanti Atikal in hymn 
No. 72: 10 and Nana Campantar in hymn No. 97: 9. The lives of 
these great men give the best illustrations of the Lord’s love—an 
effective answer for all the searchings of our heart and brain. 
The greatest message of Mampi Arirar is that this love of the 
Lord is there to save every human being — even the sinners and 
the lowest of the low. The worst sinners are the first concern of 
the Lord. 

II (a) 

Human beings alone are sometimes considered by most of 
the philosophers, as capable of salvation. But the folklore looks 
upon every living being even the insects and the plants as speak- 
ing a divine language of their own praising the Lord and reaching 
His feet. The philosophy of the man in the street, appeals to our 
poet and he narrates further the stories of the guranas which, 
because of this message had appealed to him, almost effecting a 
conversion of his heart, inspiring it to take refuge in the feet of 
God with confidence that divine love which saved so many will 
not leave him in the lurch. The iasect of a spider served the 
Lord in its own way — putting up a canopy of a cobweb what 
others will laugh at. But the Lord realized as only He could and 
conferred on its next birth as K6é-c-cexkanap, munificence and an 
empire of great power and skill. This is the story of the Cole 
King Kocceikanan. ‘This word of mouth, describing this story I 
have heard and I have taken refuge in your feet’”’ (1). 


II (b) 
Not only the insect but the animals were also saved. ‘‘The 


cow waking up before the rays of sun, (or before the rise of the 
sun — the great flame), carrying its milking vessels of its udders, 
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bathed you raining the milk and thus followed your feet. I heard 
this word of mouth-history and got it firmly implanted in my 
heart. I praised you and contemplated on you. Thus breaking 
away from my fetters, O, the Supreme, I took refuge in your 
feet’’ (4). 

“The elephant of the four tusks shook (in fright on his ene- 
mies). But as soon as it praised your feet of goodness or beauty, 
(not only was its fear removed but also) it was blessed with the 
unique greatness and grandeur of the Heavens. I heard of this 
characteristic feature of yours and took refuge in your feet of 
gold” (7). . 

II (c) 

Ts that all?—-All the beings were saved—even the cruel and 
wicked beings doing harm. The vision is of the silent Teacher 
under the banyan tree expounding the Aram or Dharma as Pacu- 
pati surrounded by all the living beings —the concentrated yogis, 
the Kinnaras, the tiger, the biting serpent, the uncontrollable lion, 
the blotless ascetics—all those that had done harm one way or 
the other’ (6). 

II (d) 

(The lion, the tiger and the serpent are harmful; Katupottar 
are sometimes spoken of as Raksasas; Kinnaras are potentially 
harmful with their power used against their enemies; the asce- 
tics are harmful with their powers: of curse; (but there is no 
story of their using this power. It may be that their father Brahma 
the Creator, was disappointed at their complete renunciation— 
thus proving harmful to him). It is the delay caused by this 
exposition of the Teacher to this group that withheld the Lord 
from the Mother thereby making the whole world fruitless in that 
way; the whole of this group may be taken to have done this harm 
ful act. ‘‘Etam ceytavar” is how the beginning words of the third 
line of verse No. 6 should be read, because this gives the line 
the beauty of alliteration; whilst if it is read as “‘Védam ceytavar’’ 
‘those who have given the Védas’, this beauty is spoiled and the 
resulting meaning is also wrong; for they are not the authors of 
the Védas, The reading adopted by us makes the message of 
Argrar very clear—the message of Ariirar which he has expressed 
elsewhere that the Lord blesses us even when we commit faults. 
Is it not the sinner going powerless, down the inclined plane that 
deserves all the help and love of the Lord?). The word étam’ in 
the term ‘Etam ceytavar’ is also interpreted by some as goodness. 
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Some of the saints whose lives at first sight appear to be 
swerving from the right path (as he had mentioned—Aymn 55: 4) 
come to our poet’s mind—Candi, cutting the feet of the father and 
being blessed with beautiful garments, ornaments, garlands and 
food of the Lord, Tirunédvukkaraiyar, an erstwhile heretic singing 
his seven hundred, comparable only to themselves, and Kannappar 
carrying the cruel arrow—‘‘Hankering after the sweet Grace of 
your love which these have received, I have taken refuge’ (2). 


“‘Parasurama of the Puranic fame wreaking his vengeance on 
21 generations of kings held aloft the befitting water vessels of 
gold and gems and gave away 360 véli lands and 300 Védic scho- 
lars, stating that this ever growing city of Nimriyir is yours. You 
have showed him your feet. I have realized this rule of yours— 
showering blessings on the erstwhile sinners once they approach 
with the converted mind. I have taken refuge in you” (3). 


The greatest blessing conferred on Agastyar comes to our 
poet’s mind along with the mercy showed to Indra. ‘“‘Indra came 
and worshipped. You were pleased and you blessed him saying, 
“You do rule the Heavens’, At the three points of the day—morn- 
ing, midday and evening—establishing the immobile liga of the 
Lord and creating for the Lord this form, Agastya worshipped and 
fell at your feet. You blessed him with the permanent residence 
at. Tiruppotiyil beautified by the invaluable gems falling out from 
the water-falls, Realizing this great wealth of your blessing, 1 
have taken refuge in you’’ (5). 

III 


Unfortunately we have only seven verses left of this hymn. 
The poet describes this Holy place. Like all great men and 
poets, he is fond of the children even as the Lord is fond of the 
spiritual weaklings. The river of gold—Xaviri in its flood thrusts 
aside many gems while the many teams of children, going about 
in the midst of their games, gather these in the streets, in the 
raised platforms and the front yard of their houses (1). The city 
gives away these pearls levelled up equally with pure gold (4). It 
is the city of wealth where abides the goddess of wealth seated 
on the cool and red commodious lotus (5). 

It is also a city of learning and worship and beauty, It is 
acity of that wealth worshipped by Citter, Vanavar and Taxazar— 
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all the varieties of supernatural beings (3). It is the city where 
the perfect fame of the righteous Védie scholars shines al] round 
the world (6). The damsels of crescent like forehead, glisten 
and move in every palace and tower, like the pea-hen, the young 
ones of the deer and the parrot reminding these respectively with 
their beautiful tresses of hair, with their darting eyes and with 
their sweet speech (7). They speak words of Tamilian love and 
the parrots learn them—these beautiful Tami full of the theme of 
love (2). That is the wealth of the city of the dancing of women, 
Brahmins, children and parrots and angels—all forming the 
Democracy of the divine community consisting of Agastya Tirné- 
vukkaracar, Kannappar, Kocceenkanan, Campantar, insects, tigers, lions, 
Kinnaras, saints, elephants, cows and parrots. 


CHAPTER L 
TIRUNINRIYOR 
(Hymn 19) 
I 


This hymn is not mentioned in Periyapuranam. We have 
suggested that this Ayme may belong to Tiruninravar of Picalar. 
‘The pattern of the stanzas is like that of hymn No. 72. Unlike 
the swift moving trot of that Aymn (72) this hymn is in a longer 
metre which can be scanned as a ‘Kattalaikkalitturai’ of modern 
times, moving like the dignified march of the horse in a royal 
procession, a slow and steady march of four short steps (metrical 
feet) and a longer step (metrical foot) — a uniformity which is 
not always observed in a Kattalaikkalitturai. Therefore, in this 
metre we have room for more words; instead of ‘Itam Valampu-~ 
ramé’ in the former Aymn (72), we have here, ‘Ttamivatu nam Tiru- 
ninriyarée (1, 2,5, 8), or “Stamam Tiruninriyarée” (4, 6,7, 9). 
There are some variations for example in verse 3. ‘Itamvata matku- 
punal cenkayal payam vayal poliyum Tiru nitriyire’ and in (10), ‘Or 
Tiru ninripare’. : 

The cataract-like speed of the previous hymn (42) changes 
here; the metre here flows like a slow moving useful river, reveal- 
ing a greater reposc, more like a message to the world thana 
subjective exclamation. There are less of endstopped lines, the 
idea flowing with emphasis flowing from one line into the next. 
Otherwise what we have stated with reference to the other hymn 
applies to this hymn. 

Il 


The puranic descriptions of the company of the Mother (1), 
the destruction of the three cities (1), the shrine of konrai (2), 
the sacred ash (2), the trident (3), the feast of poison (3), the 
love of the sadaigas and music and books, the Lordship of the 
Vedas (4), the bull (4), the Ganges (4), the serpent (6), the 
garment of tiger’s skin (6), the covering of elephant’s skin (6), 
Brahma Kapéla (6), the begging (7), the eight mat-locks (7), the 
dance (7), the conquest of Death (8), and the worship by Brahma, 
Vignu and Indra are all referred to (9). 
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III 


The relationship of the Lord to his Bhaktas stands foremost 
in the mind of the poet. He is throughly theirs. Many love 
Him as the Supreme of the Supreme (1). He does not come near 
the deceitful minds (5). He has accepted as His permanent 
abode, the minds or thase taking refuge in Him (5). Has not 
the poet told us in the previous hymn (65) that he has taken 
refuge in Him? His lovers of cool and equipoised mind revel in 
the surrender of their six passions and in their worship with 
flowers and He loves their worship (8). They think with their 
mind and out of the fullness of the heart, their mouth is full of 
Him (10). He is ever on their tongue. To them He is purer than 
the rare tapas or a sacrifice (10). He is far away from those who 
had gone away from Him and near unto those who are dedicated 
to His feet (10). He is the great fame. He is the auspicious 
(10), good of goodness or Siva (11}. He is fond of the acts and 
the conduct of those who love His feet (5). The references here 
reveal] to us the mode jof worship with music (4, 8), Védas (4) 
and Books (4) flower (8) and mantras (9), sacred ash (10) and the 
five fruits of the cow (5), suppressing the six passions and taking 
refuge in Him (8). Fame comes to these Tentars (11). 

IV 

There is also a personal reference. We had often referred to 
Campantar as the leader of Ararar’s school of Saivism.1 In this 
hymn occur the words ‘‘Pukalinnakar foérrumem punniyattar nécattinal 
ennai lum koniar” (2). It is usually interpreted as referring to 
the Lord as the virtuous Being honouring the city of Pukali and 
as the great Lord saving the poet out of love. “Pukali” was the 
birth place of Campantar, The virtuous being, honouring or wor- 
shipping at Pukali may be interpreted as referring to Campantar. 
The next part of the verse will then mean that out of His love 
for Campantar the Lord had saved Ararar. 


Vv 
The Lord is here to save all. He is the Lord of this country 
surrounded by the long and wide expanse of the sea (3), remind- 
ing us of Ararar’s description of the empire of Kalarcinkag.2 The 


Lord loves all the eight points of the compass (8). He is Time 
and the Sun (a measurer of time) (9). 


1. 7: 89: 5. 2. 7: 39: 9, 
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VI 


Tirunisriyar or Tiruninravir is a Heaven on earth (It is 
Sivagati— 11}—with the waters of increasing fertility, the kayal fish 
rushing to the fields—the- poet has not more to say (3). It is 
a place where the activities of the famous Tontars never cease (11). 
Having experienced the place as Sivagati, our poet assures 
the readers that those who are masters of this hymn will be in 
communion with the Lord, worshipped by this Earth and 
the Heaven (11). 


CHAPTER LI 
TIRU NITOR 
(Hymn 56) 

I 


The subjective experience becomes objectified as a message 
pointing out the holy place of our refuge. This kymn continues it 
to the next stage of emphasizing the worship which is another 
name for taking refuge in the Lord, “Is it proper or possible to 
leave Him without falling at His feet???—‘‘Paniydvitalame?”—this 
is the refrain of this hymn. 

“Tl 

The poet himself states that this is a garland of a Aymn of 
his loving cry to the Lord, a cry of his heart, loving to see the 
feet of his patron and fall at His feet (11). As usual, we can 
take the assurance he gives the readers of the fymn as an ex- 
pression of his experience whilst singing this hymn (11). The 
Lord has become enshrined here for us all. Those who could 
bow down before Him enshrined in every city of this world are 


certain of becoming His Bhaktas and sure of attaining salva- 
tion (11). 


iil 


In keeping with’the progressive objectification pointed out, 
the poet describes the natural beauty of this holy place as well, 
unlike in the previous two hymns. The holy place offers a feast 
to our five senses—a divine feast inamuch as the scenery is a 
divine vision leading us to the Lord and to His mercy objectified 
in that scenery instead of the five senses misleading us into the 
temptations of the world. The fertility of the place full of waters 
in the fields (promising a sweet feast of paddy) attracts our atten- 
tion as much as the rich and fruitful Grace of the Lord (1). 
The fields circumambulate the place as it were. The sugarcanes, 
bringing to our memory the blocks of sugar-candy, grow tall and 
full of juice all round this place, a great feast for our taste and 
our tongues (7). In these fields of water—so tempting us all to 
bathe, a feast to our tactual senses—bathe and dance, glisten and 
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jump the fish in all joy—ah! the waters themselves dance in this 
city of great Dance Master (3). There is a feast to the eyes and 
to the ears—a feast of art full of spiritual value to our imagina- 
tion. The hal] of dance and concert is the garden with the over- 
hanging clouds. The feels sing and cry and by their side the 
glorious peacocks dance with the swans—all these movements of 
the dance ending slowly in the ripples of the water (4). Pungai 
and matavi shoot out their flowers (2). When all light ceases and 
it is all dark, then also shines the glory of the Lord (3); the jas- 
mine blooms in the quiet of the night spreading out its all perva- 
sive sweet fragrance all round the place a feast to a most primi- 
tive'sense of the nose (10). 


IV 


The puranic stories also come in, harmonized with this colour: 
ful and rich nature—the white bull (1), the vertical eye in the 
forehead (1), the blue throat (1), the mat-lock with the crescent 
(2), the trident (3), the fire in the hand (7), the Katvdnga (7), the 
elephant’s skin (10), the dance and the song of the forest (6), the 
Védas (4), the conquest of Death (6), the game of hide and seck 
played with Viszu and Brehma (6) and the hunter coming to bless 
Arjuna (2} and the Lord of the Trinity (5). 


Vv 


Our poet gives expression to his own experience of the Lord. 
“He is the Supreme beyond everything” (5), “the Great Dancer” 
(6), “the King’ (8), ‘‘the Beautiful’ (10), “the All Power- 
ful” (11), ‘He is the Lord whom even I love’ (10). “He is 
our patron whom we every day honour and love”’ (3). “He is 
so happy with His followers” (10). ‘‘He makes us receive His 
Grace devoid of ali miseries’? (3). Our poet gives expression to 
his experience in the form of universal truth about the Lord. 
“The Lord is the purest’ (11), “He is devoid of all blots or 
faults who has renounced completely the five sensations’’, an idea 
which Kurat also emphasizes (5), as “‘Porivdyil aintavittan”’. “He 
is so sweet to speak about, He with His thousands of names” (11). 
“He is sweeter than the education we have received” (5). “He 
is fond of Vitar, for blessing us all therein” (11). ‘He removes 
all our miseries and saves us all’? (10). ‘“‘He is the sweetest and 
the most blissful removing all our afflictions—the destroyer of all 
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the chronic and ancient karmas’ (8). ‘He is the Lord of indes- 
tructable great fame” (7). ‘He is the nectar unto those who 
take refuge in Him” (10). ‘He is near unto those who ‘are good 
(or, an ornament to them)” (10), ‘‘indifferent unto those who are 
indifferent unto Him’ (2). “He is difficult to approach to the 
egotists but easy of reach to those whose conscience is clear and 
to those who hanker after Him for a sight of His” (5). ‘‘He is 
the path of purity” (4), ““He who shows us well the Path’? (3). 
“If the followers become faultless He grants them a communion 
with Him” (5). ‘‘He is all in all and All Powerful bringing the 
diseases so that the egotists’ soul may through that experience of 
diseases fall down exhausted to take refuge in Him, when He at 
once will destroy their chronic Karmas’’ (8). ‘Yes! He is the 
Creator of this body and all the illusions” (8). ‘He creates us 
all, not to become fettered’”’ (8). ‘‘He is the Creation and Des- 
truction” (4). “He becomes ‘the Powerful wind and the Fire to 
destroy the world, to give it rest” (8). ‘It is again He, who 
destroys the delusions of the mind and who shines as the great 
intelligence within our mind”’, (8) “removing all our attachments 
and our karmic relationships inspiring us to sing of this praise and 
dance in joy” (6). , 


CHAPTER LIL 
TIRUKKOLAKKA 
(Hymn 62) 


I 


This is a hymn describing, according to Cékkilér, the vision 
our poet had at this holy place of Tirukkolakka, probably because 
every verse herein ends with the words, “I have seen the Lord at 
Koélakka’’ even as our poet has described his vision of ‘‘Kalumalam”’ 
or “Ctkah’’ by standing ‘‘Kalumata valanakark kantukonténe” (H. 58). 
It is thus clear Czkkilir considers this hymn as ol great importance, 
If it is a description of a vision, this Ayman must be taken to be 
expressing our poet’s experience of God as confirming the esoteric 
message of the Puranas. 


‘The Lord is the great prop to those who fall at His feet, 
this Lord of the elements (or, the souls), One who has become 
so easy of reach unto our poet. He is the Lord adorning Himself 
with the serpents of the anthills — so easy of reach to them but 
He is impossible of appreach to the rest as we see Him destroy- 
ing the three cities” — This is the substance of the first verse 
showing us how the poet who feels his own subjective experience 
of the Lord confirms the truths of the Puranas. It is in these 
terms the other verses also have to be interpreted. 


II 


The Mother’s company (2), the crescent moon on the mat- 
lock (2), the shawl of an elephant’s skin (2), the garment of the 
tiger’s skin (3), the three eyes (3), the Lordship over the eternals 
(4), the great Dévas (4), the fatherhood over Kumara (4), the 
hidden Ganges (4), the bull (6), the form of fire (6), the conquest 
of Death on behalf of Markkandéya (6), the begging with the 
Brahma kapala (7), the koprai (7), the dance with the bhatas (8), 
the crushing down of Ravaga and bestowing gifts because of his 
song (9), becoming invisible to Brahma and Visyu (9) — are all 
mentioned in this Aymn. 
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Iil 

“He is the Lord of the bkatas (1), the great and pure prop 
to His followers easy of reach unto me, as the great destroyer of 
sins, though imposible of approach to others” (1). ‘“‘He is all 
knowledge of the books, the Védas and the a#gas which are His 
forms” (2), ‘‘He is the music of poetry’ (3). ‘‘He is sweet as 
the love of the heart of Bhaktas” (3). ‘He shines in the acts of 
the Dévas of the world (Brahmins), our Lord, the Lord of mine, 
His servant” (3). ‘He is pleased to save me and accept me with 
confidence as His servant” (4). “The great Siva” (4), “the rich 
honey”’ (4), ‘He, who came that day in the presence of the 
people of this wide world to accept me as His servant after pro- 
ducing the deed of slavery, only to disappear all of a sudden at 
Tiruvenneinallar” (5), “that great bunch of pearls” (5), “He who 
had decided to confer salvation” (5). ‘He stands as wind, the 
fire and water, the great transcendent principle, the meaning and 
significance of all perfect arts and knowledge’? (6), “the great 
flame shining like a great light” (7), “the very idea of the mind’” 
(8), “He, who has become the head, the eye, the mouth, the 
ear, the nose and the whole body to remove, as my Lord, all the 
cruel karmas’’ (9). “He is the Lord whose characteristic feature 
it is to sympathize with the song of Nasa Campantar who spread 
Tamil every day through his sweet music and to bless him with 
the cymbal in the presence of the people of this world’ (8) — 
That is how our poet is describing the Lord of the vision empha- 
sizing thus the Lord’s Grace to the Bhaktas, His form of know- 
ledge, His form of poetry and music, His omnipresence, all in- 
tended to cure us of our chronic karma and to confer salvation. 
Our poet’s experience as usual is thus expressed as a subjective 
fact and objective truth.. 

IV 

Our poet again as usual emphazies the bliss of the Lord as 
his sweetest experience of honey (4), as something precious as. 
the bunch of pearls (5). This holy place is full of the reminis- 
cences of his leader Nata Campantar and our poet describes the 
incident of Campantar getting the t@lam (cymbal) (8). Our poet 
also describes how he had himself been saved by the Lord (4, 5). 
He is reminded of the Tillai dance (4), of the great temple of 
Kolili (8), where our poet prayed for the Lord’s help for trans- 


porting the grains (H. 20) and of Venneinallar where our poet was. 
saved (5). 
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Siva is the name of the Lord which Saizites cherish in their 
heart and our poet mentions that word in this hymn (4). Above 
all, our poet describes the Lord as the most precious gem of a 
master or Guru (4). 


Vv 


Our poet suggests here as elsewhere the worship of Lord 
through Védic mantras and rites (2), through music (3), through 
dance (3, 4, 8), through art (6) and through the realization of 
God everywhere in the universe (8, 9) and inside the temple (8). 
The Bhaktas are described by our poet as embodiments of truth, 
honour and poetry (10) — these belong to the beautiful commu- 
nity of Bhaktas — an idea which we often compared with what 
Periyaloar calls as ‘© Tontakkulam’. Our poet speaks of the path he 
has followed in this Aymn as that path which is already known to 
the people as the path of love wherein the whole world out of 
Jove stands with His heart melting in sympathy and tove (10). 


VI 


In this hymn, the poet has emphazised the bliss, the precious 
beauty of light and love of the great divine dance (7}.. Having 
experienced the Lord thus, our poet assures his readers that they 
will reach the goal of the great Dancer of the forest (burning- 
ghat) as their own city. (10). 


Vil 


The beauty of the place fits in with the harmony of divine 
Grace. It isa place where flock the people of this world and 
the other from the Heavens (2). It is Kolakké, the beautiful spot, 
sweet with-the fragrance of the kura@ flower of the gardens where 
go in processiou as it were the pollen dust (2). It is a place of 
rich fields full of water in the tanks (3) — this most beautiful 
place of fields where jump and frisk about the monkeys (9). 


CHAPTER LIII 
TIRUKKURUKAVOR 
(Hymn 29) 

I 


This is the hymn on Kurukavar where the temple is called 
Vellatai (10). This is an outpouring of the poet’s heart. The 
hymn is so surcharged with personal emotion that there is not any 
reference to the puranic description of the Lord except to the Lord’s 
going a-begging with the skull (3), besmearing Himself with the 
white ash (5), and adorning Himself with the kowrai (5) to dance 
on the burning ghat in the midnight (3) — a conception that 
appeals to the heart of our poet. 


In the last verse the poet speaks of the Lord as residing at 
Kurukivay Vellatai (10). In the other nine verses, he seems to be 
identifying the holy place with the Lord Himself — ‘‘Kurukdour 
Vellatai ni awré”’? which is the burden of this hymn. Of course, it is 
possible to interpret this phrase ‘‘Vellatai ni anré’’ so as to mean 
“Are you not of this place Vellatai?’’. 


II 


He looks upon this holy place as a place in the very Heavens 
*““Vinnitai-k kurukaévar? — “Kurukavar within the Heavens” (6). 
The fayal fish rush into the ponds, and in the tanks, whose every 
sluice, the various kinds of water flowers kavi, kuvalai, lotus and 
cenkalunir are fond of (2). This idea of the flowers hankering 
after the holy place is again repeated — the water lilies arid jas- 
mine are fond of the tank of budding flowers (5). The beautiful 
and shining blue lily grows high in the pond of flowers. In har- 
mony with this beauty, shines the young swan of beautiful gait. 
This becomes the great truth of the holy place — its beauty (4). 


It is the beautiful place of shining light surrounded by fields and 
gardens full of fertility (10). 


III 


His own personal experience of the Lord as usual is express- 
ed with reference to his particular vision as well, as in general as 
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universal truths, true of all Bkaktes. ‘“‘Ah!, My Lord! I have not 
understood this—your becoming all this to me. All others speak 
of you asa madman. You are the precious pearl, the gem of 
carbuncle”’ (1). (We have already noticed our poet’s partiality 
for manikkam, the carbuncle), ‘‘You have protected my soul from 
getting lost; you have accepted me as your servant and saved me” 
(2). ‘You have saved me from fever and all other diseases”’ (4). 
“You have saved me from the coming scandals” (5). “You could 
not bear my mortal pains and you have come in to save me; if 
the servants of the Lord of Death come in to inflict pains I know 
of none but you” (7). “Even if it comes to a question of death, 
you have saved me, you, my king, from all such miseries’ (7). 
“Even if the angry, noisy and powerful servants of the Lord of 
Death come to confuse me and make me perturbed, you will pre- 
vent all those cruel miseries inflicting me” (8). 
IV 

Coming to the general statements or universal truths, which 
are, after all, another way of expressing his own subjective feel- 
ings, the poet speaks of the Lord as appeasing the hunger of those 
who sing of Him and of curing all the diseases of all those 
who praise Him (3). “The Lord is there at Kurukavar for pre- 
venting mental distress rushing on His followers in this world” 
(6). “He removes the darkness, confusion or delusion in the 
minds of His followers who never go astray, or who never get 
perturbed” (8). ‘‘You, my Lord, make us your servants without 
our going to fall at the feet of many”’ (9). You roam about wear- 
ing the skin whilst you make us adorn ourselves with silk and 
gold”. (9). ‘*You allow others to get themselves ruined releasing 
them thoroughly from your golden feet devoid of all evils” 
(others have taken this ‘vtusippay’ to mean release me thoroughly 
to get attached to your golden feet) (9). 

You are like the Tamil song in musie compositions; you are 
like the sweet taste in the fruits; you are like the apple of the 
eye; you are like a flame in the midst of dense darkness” (6). 

Vv 

The descriptions of the personal experience of the poet sug- 
gest that our poet escaped, thanks to his reliance on the Lord, 
mental and physical afflictions following undeserved politica! vili- 
fication. Or, these descriptions should be taken as of troubles, 
diseases and scandals overtaking ordinary men in general. 
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Periyapuranam speaks of this hymn having been sung when 
the Lord come as a Brahmin to feed our hungry and thirsty poet, 
on his way to Tirukkurukaoér. But more than this is meant in 
this hymn as suggested by us. Our poet has sung this hymn when 
God has saved him from all the afflictions and when the troubled 
heart has become cool and calm. Campantar gives a secret of his 
poetry that he sings of the Lord when his mind is calm 
and cool — “Ulankulirntapotelam ukantukanturaippané.’ Walking 
closely in the footsteps of Campantar, our poet calls this hymn as 
“Ulam kulir tamil malai’? — ‘the Tamil garland of cool heart’ (10). 
This hymn is an exclamation of a loving heart representing the 
speech of all Bhaktas—that is what our poet tells us. He is also 
a Bhakta, a relative that way of the Lord, only the very last and 
youngest ‘t/awkilar’ (10). This hymn must belong to the age of his 
political pre-occupation; he calls himself the father of Vanappakai 
and, therefore, must have sung — after his marriage (10). 


1. 2: 98; 9. 


CHAPTER LIV 


TIRUKKALIPPALAI 
(Hymn 23) 
I 


This hymn is one of our poet’s exclamations of joy at thesight 
of God’s Grace overflowing towards him. Sometimes the excla- 
mations are addressed to the Lord, sometimes to the world at 
large. In a few places, out of the fullness of his heart the poet 
simply stops with the puramic descriptions of the Lord. Thus this 
hymn is a kind of overflowing from the previous Aymn. 


gt 

The first verse seems to answer a question which his own 
conscience as a representative of the world raises: “How can the 
Lord save you, you, the author of so many past crue) karmas?”* 
Our poet replies, ‘I am bad and because of my evil karmas, I get 
confused and desperate. Even after seeing this sorry plight of 
mine, is it fair for the Lord to leave me desperately alone, with- 
out expressing any sympathy in such terms as ‘Alas! My slave? 
He is the father of the prodigal son as well as the upright son and 
loves both alike even as His mat-lock brings together the crescent 
and serpent to sleep together. That is the beautiful and harmo~- 
nious form of His. This is the only place Kalippalat which He 
loves most’? — That is the first verse. 


In the second verse the poet addresses the Lord, “I may be 
anywhere and from there, if I, your slave, think of you, you come 
there, become one with me to stand there to shower your bless- 
ings, to cut me away from the shackles of karma here and now 
and to save me, O, Lord of the Ganges! (who saved many for the 
sake of Bhagiratha) you love this holy place Kalippalai”’ (2). 


“You have punished me; the excesses, I, your slave, commit- 
ted out of your love, you have forgiven all. You have taken this 
dog of yours as something significant and made me contained 
within you. Yes! that is your nature! Your throat has become 
blue because you have feasted on the poison of the seas, never 


conscious of that fact.” 
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“The bees hum and the flowers bloom; gathering these, your 
followers shower them on you; tears of love unceasingly drip, 
from their eyes — these speak the state of the loving heart. 
Along with them, I perform these acts of love. No other God 
have J loved with my heart except thyself, O, Lord! that art fond 
of this holy place of Kalippalai of fields full of the sweet sugar- 
cane (sweet like your love unto them)” (4). 


“You may remove my karmas; You may love them. You may 
hate and out of love you may rant or hector me. You may smite 
me. You are possessed of the deed of sale (of my slavery}. Tam 
completely yours. The solid bead disappearing inside the back- 
waters is carried on to ihe streets of the holy place by the sea. 
So can you hold me aloft even when I reach the very depths of 
misery, you who hold up the fire in your hand, as though to burn 
away all our faults’? (5). 


HI 
The poet at the realization of the love of the Saviour loses 
himself in the description of the Lord. ‘The skin of the tiger, is 
on your waist and you tighten it up with the dancing serpent. 
You cover yourself with the elephant’s skin in spite of its bad 
smell. So do you love us in spite of our faults; you protect us, we 
who are in your service, The karmas disappear at your sight. 
With that ideal, you have enshrined yourself in this holy place of 

no fault. This is Xalippalai’’ (6). 


““You have flayed the elephant’s skin as though it were a fine 
cloth. The whole world worships you. You set fire to the three 
cities with the intention of removing the miseries of the Dévas 
(You are the Lord of all, praised by all, destroying all obstruc- 
tions, make your followers happy)” (7). 


“You have created al] this world. You destroyed the sacrifice 
of Daksa. You share the body of the Mother and yet you have 
the mat-lack of an ascetic. You have crushed Ravana, O, Thou, 
who art fond of Kalippalai, where the fields lie near the seas!” 
(8). 

“God is the Lord of Dévas shining like an inflickering and 
permanent light of truth inside the mind of those who praise Him 
with the tongue knowing no falsehood. He is unknown to the 
red coloured (Brahma) and to the black coloured (Visnu)}. He is 
happy with the collyrium eyed damsel’? (9). 
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The Lord is the Supreme being, the Paramétii, whose fame 
knows no blot. He loves this holy place of Kalippalai full of the 
wealth of the back-waters’’ (10). 


The poet Arérar, the Lord of Navalar, worships Him and he 
has composed this faultless Tamil garland. Those who are masters 
of this hymn will rule the world of the people of the Heavens (10). 


IV 


These exclamations of this kymn are the essence of a divine 
life and hence this assurance of our poet, that his readers will 
rule the Heavens (10). 


Vv 


The poet has described the holy place as being full of the 
wealth of the back-waters, the dashing sea and fields of paddy 
and sugar-cane, all with a divine significance of their own, He 
has also referred to the pura@nic descriptions of the Lord which 
emphasize further his own experience of the Saviour. This hymn 
reveals our poet’s feeling of self-surrender and the joy of release 
he has experienced thereby. 


PART V: 
TO THE NORTH 
Introduction 
I. 


These hymns belong to the temples north of the Cola coun- 
try. They form a continuous whole with the previous group as 
relating to the period of our poet’s northern tour. We noticed our 
poet describing the Lord as the remover of the scandal. Perhaps 
this refers to some political trouble which probably sent our poet 
northward. The Navalér hymn occurring as the first in the group 
may belong to the first part itself. The three hymns giving us a 


list of the temples, as emphasizing the temple cult is included in 
this part. 


II 


The burden as it were of these songs consists in these excla- 
mations: “The place of the Lord who had saved me at Venmnei- 
nallar is Tirunavalir, the place of Naracinkamunaiyaraiyan’? (H. 
17); “To get rid of your sins, faults and shallow knowledge, O, Ye 
people! worship at Kalukkunram, which is the place of the Lord 
residing in the heart of His faultless followers” (H. 81); “O, Lord! 
Is that love of your going about begging for us same as this way 
of saving me? I shall not forget you. Just think of those who think 
of you. Is it fair that you should beg making your followers miser- 
able over that?”? (HY. 41); “I shall not praise any one but you” 
(H. 21); “You do not do anything for us; You go about 
begging’ (a humorous remark of the damsel to Bhiksatana) (H. 5); 
“This is the place of the Lord of this activity and that’? (H. 10); 
“Of what worth is their prop, their experience, their speech, 
their worship, their company, their knowledge, their thought 
or their love, of those who do not think of Him? (A. 86); “I 
shall not knowingly Praise any one except you, my Lord!’ 
Us 26); “Ciparppatam is the rendezvous of the deer, etc.” (H. 79); 

O, Ye people who suffer in this world, pronounce the word 
‘Kétaram” (H. 78); “His place or temple is at Orztiyar on the 
beach”’ (H. 91); “Bless me, O, Lord! to sing of you, to see you, 
to experience and enjoy you who removes the miseries of your 
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followers who teach you leaving off their usual watch, -over their 
bodies’? (4.512, 31/47). 


III 


The goal to-be; reached ‘as pointed in: the last verses is the 
breaking down of the, bondage of karma, the reaching of Sivaloka, 
Paraloka, Vinnulakam, Vanakam — the Heavens, .to be one with the 
Lord and the destruction of sin and all faults. Sivedoka is the 
place where flock and sing the ‘followers, those who worship the 
Lord singing the hymns, those. who, reside on our head worthy of 
our worship. They are cool, happy and calm. 

IV 

Nature is too much in evidence in this part. Nature is identi- 
fied with the Lord, for instance, Tirupparuppatam. The temple 
cult of pilgrimage is clearly brought out.: The holy places are a 
Heaven of beasts, birds and plants, perhaps all reminding us of 
the human life — another vision of the universe as a happy fami- 
ly of the Lord. The descriptions of the places sometimes are with 
reference to the worship of Bhaktas, their conch, their music and 
their festivals. . Even the bees circumambulate the Lord. These 
descriptions sometimes have an esoteric meaning — the sleep of 
the bees being on a par with the rest given to the soul after what 
is called destruction. There can be here no poetry of world 
negation when Nature is thus looked upon as the Lord Himself. 
The condemnation of the world is justified when one forgets this 
happy vision and gets lost in the trap of common women and the 


passing show of delusion. 
Vv 


The Lord is described as Nazalar or Orator.? This is a unique 
description coming from the heart of a politician and poet who 
fust have known the mighty powers and bewitching charms of 
oratory. Another phrase is “‘ Affapuyankap piran”? Always insist~ 
ing on the escape from Karma, our poet describes the Lord as 
the Medicine for the karma. The path of jvdna is emphasized, 
Our poet is fond of describing God as the Flame of the Light — 
the eye of knowledge. He is the only reality — ‘Meypporul’. He 
is the Supreme Paramay — Siva and the Guru. He is immanent 


1. See Payagi, 7: 17: 8. 
2. 7: 10: 7. 
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and transcendental. He is all sorts of relationships. He is-all 
love to those who take refuge in Him — those who know no 
deceit. He is full of mercy, full of forbearance. He is nectar, 
insatiable nectar — Ara amudu — a favourite term with the Vazs- 
navites. The ‘marjara kiséranyaya’, the way of the cat, comes out 
when our poet asserts that the Lord saved him even when he was 
false and that thereafter he became fearless. 


VI 


The Bhiksatana form continues to be the main art motif and 
we have humorous slings at the Lord. The esoteric significance 


of the deer and the bull as the Védas and Pranava respectively is 
also given. 


VIl 


The followers of the Lord are faultless and deceitless; they 
are as good as the Lord deserving our worship. Their congrega- 
tion and choir, form the Sivaloka. Worship with Paficegavya, 
hymns, praises of the Lord, music, contemplation, self-surrender, 
love, concentration and manual services are all mentioned. Wor- 
shipping at the various temples and bathing in the holy rivers, 
and waters are emphasized but what is important for the blotless 
Lord of purity is not the outward but internal purity and love. 
Worship at dawn is specifically referred to. Our poet refers to 
Nana Campantar, Candésvarar and’ Naracinkamunai ardiyat. 


VIII 


Our poet in all humility refers to himself as Atittontas — the 
slave of His feet. He describes his own round shoulders. He is a 
great scholar, pulavar and a great orator of good words;a descrip-~ 
tion of the Lord as an orator becomes thus significant. Our poet 
refers to the death of his parents. Therefore, these hymns can be 
assigned to the latter period of his life — a life of political com- 
plication, of poetry and oratory and of pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER LV 
TIRUVENNEI NALLOR AND TIRUNAVALUR 
(Hymn 17) 


I 


In the previous hymn the poet was giving expression to his 
joy at the special Grace the Lord bestowed on him. Therein he 
stated that he was a bond slave of the Lord. This idea is made 
clearer in this hymn, when our poet goes to Tirunavaliir, the place 
of his patron and foster father, Naraciikamunai Araiyan (10). Ie 
is not clear why this was not referred to in such graphic way in 
the earlier Aymns. One wonders whether this hymn may not belong 
to the previous period of our poet's life. Though the hymn was 
sung at Wavalir, the poet speaks of Tiruvenneinalliir where the poet 
has been saved as the bond slave of the Lord. It is in this Aymn 
that we get the detailed version about this episode. The pattern 
of the sentence is as follows: “The place of the God of the 
Puranas who saved me at Tiruzennei Nallar is Tirunavalir’’. Usually 
the third line refers to the Tiruvennei Nalltr incident in the words, 
“Vennei Nallaril vaittennai alum kenta’’ (but see verses 2, 3, 6 and 
10 where the incident is referred to the second line). The fourth 
line ends with the words, ‘“Jtamavatu nam Tirunavalir”. The 
metre and the tune are the same as that of hymn No. 19. 


i 


The purdnic stories about the destruction of the three cities 
(1), the riding on the bull (3, 4), the company of the Mother 
(3), the love of Kali of Ketikkarai (3), the ornament of serpents 
(3), the feast of poison (4), the flaying of the skin of an elephant 
(5) and the sacred ash (5), the discomfiture of Jndra (5) and the 
Sun (6) (at the sacrifice of Daksa), the crushing of Ravana (10), 
the hunter going after Arjuna (8), the sharing of the body with 
the damsel and Vigsnu (9) — all referred to. 


lil 


There are some interesting descriptions of the Lord. “He is 
the great debater (Névalanar-1), the Lord of Goodness (2), my 
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patron and our Lord (5), the Chief (Nayakan-7), the great Dancer 
(6, 9), the Dancer of the fire (8), of the hue of the fire, full of 
pure gold” (5) — thus our poet gives expression to his experience 
of the Lord. The oratory, probably, refers to the debate in the 
court of’the Bratimins (8). He speaks of the Lord as ‘Vaypati? — 
sharp tongued (8). He refers to His coming reciting the Védas as 
a Brahmin (8). But he describes Him as a ‘Naypati (8) and ‘Véya- 
vandr (7) — ‘the hunter probably because of his cruel persistence 
in the debate’ (8). Or, is there the idea of the Hound of Heaven 
involyed in the conception of a Hunter. (Véyavanér — 7, may 
mean a spy and a Dandin or a Brahmin. — The ‘Stala- Purana’. of 
this place gives the story of the Lord manifesting Himself in a 
bamboo shrub. — Nayéti may mean Lord dancing with~ your 
Mother — ‘Nay’; ‘fia@y’). “When He saved me in that assembly 
gut.of His characteristic of love, I spoke harsh words. He gave 
me the great status of an obstinate servant. Even when J abused 
Him, He gave me gold and made me experience pleasures’’ (2). 
“He became my mother and father” (7). “He made. me attached 
to His feet of gold without any birth or death so that I may not 
leave Him and go away from Him” (7). 


Iv 


Uur poet refers to Candésvara whom the Lord loved as Him- 
self (4). He also remembers the dance of Tillai (6), the enjoy- 
ment at Koti (3), the temple of Kutamakku, Koval and Kot tittai 
(6).- He speaks of the Lord enjoying the bath with the five yields 
of the cow. — a mode of worship already referred to (4) 


Vv 


Our poet thus gives expression to the Lord cutting away the 
shackles of his karma and this makes him assure a similar blessing 
to those who learn or with love listen to this Tamil hymn of Arirar 
Vanrontan, who is very well fitted to speak of the greatness of 
Navaliir as the city of the Lord, his own city, the city where 
Naraciskamunai Araiyan serves the Lord out of love (11). 


CHAPTER LVI_ 
TIRUKKALUKKUNRAM 
(Hymn 81) 

I 


The joy of his divine experience and of the feeling resulting 
in freedom takes in this 4ymn the form of a message to the 
world, because this kind of joy can never be selfish. His joy 
flowes to others for benefiting this world. He is himself so much 
taken up with this message that he begs of others to fall at the 
feet of those who worship the Lord reciting his own poetic words 
of rhythmic beauty probably because he has forgotten himself 
whilst singing this kymn and feels these words express inspired 
truths (10). 


The pattern of the last sentence in every verse is, “the place 
of the Lord is the cool Kalukkuzram”. ‘Itam’ comes either at the 
end of the second or the third line; the fourth line always ends 
with the words ‘Taukalukkutram’. But in verses 3 and 8, ‘ifam’ 
does not occur. In verse 10 the iam comes in the first line and 
‘Kalukkunram’ comes in the second line. The first flve verses and 
the ninth verse beg of the people of the world to worship at Tiruk- 
kalukkunram. Verses 6, 7 and 8 speak of the Lord without any 
such specific advice; the poet speaks of the Lord becoming en- 
sbrined there for getting a place in the heart of his followers. 


II 


The rest of the verses is taken up by the description of Kaluk- 
kunram full of natural beauty, suggesting that “even the bees of 
the place stay humming in the holy mountain and worship the 
Lord” (7). ‘The she-elephant along with (its child and with) 
its lord of the three flowing musts and of the Jong trunk circum- 
ambulates the cool mountain to be cured of the fatigue caused 
by their roaring noise produced whilst in search of each other’’ (4). 
“The monkeys, the male and the female, along with their young 
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ones which had drunk the milk of the mother, in loving embrace, 
rush in that jungle of cool Kalukkuntam” (5). “The bees feast 
‘on the honey and sing their sweet tunes whilst the peacocks of the 
jungle live permanently there (because of this tune being in har- 
mony with their dance)” (7). “Everything there becomes full 
of munificence like the Lord. The clouds become full with 
rain” (9). ‘‘The tall bamboos shower round pearls” (9). “The 
roaring white cataract descends down carrying pearls and gems 
of shining colours’ (2). 


It 


His Lordship over the Dévas (1), the mat-lock shining with 
Kovrat (2), the eight arms (2), the blue throat, (3), the sharp 
battle-axe (4) the dance of white ash (4), the trident (5), the 
great dance (7), the worship by Visnu and Brahma (8), the ear- 
ring (9), the begging bowl of a white skull (10)—are all referred 
to, reminding us of the various puranic stories. 


IV 


“People kill and do all sorts of cruel acts; because of these, 
others describe in many ways their cruelty, their simple acts, come 
to stay. In order that these varied karmas may disappear, you 
go down and worship Him (1) every day” (3). ‘He will save 
us and accept us as His servant, according to His great rule of 
love”? (3). “‘For getting rid of your ignorance or foolishness, fall 
at His feet”’ (4); “for getting rid of your meanness (5), for getting 
rid of your faults (9), fall at His feet” (9). “He is there at Tiruk- 
kalukkutram for getting enshrined in the minds of those inno- 
cent (6) and innumerable (antamillaé—8) followers of His of firm 
faith (mafam—6) and who have no faults” (7). “Because He has 
come there for getting Himself enshrined in the minds of His 
followers, the great Dévas worship Him here every day offering the 
flowers of their heart the flowers which increase in number every 
day and which cast their fragrance all round the jungle of this 
cool mountain” (8). 


Vv 


This hymn also must belong to the period of his political great- 
ness or to a period succeeding it, for the poet describes himself 
the Urap of the round shoulders, great in wrestling’ (10). 
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(The metre is that of what we now call ‘kalitturai’ every line 
consisting of 13 syllabic letters if beginning in ‘nér’ and of 14 if 
beginning in ‘nirai’. The general pattern is ‘ma’, ‘ma’, ‘ma’, ‘nilam’, 
*vilam’, allowing variations if ‘ventalai’ rhythms come in such places 
of variations. According to this scheme and from the iyal Tamil 
point of view the third ‘ci’ in line 2 of verse 4 should be ‘maluvan? 
instead of the present reading ‘Maluvalan’ which is probably due 


to the error of the copyist). 


T. 97 


CHAPTER LVIt 
TIRUKKACCOR ALAKKOYIL 
(Hymn 41) 

I 


This is one of the Aymns on Bhiksatana form so dear to our’ 
poet. Though, only in four verses (1, 2, 6 and 9) there is direct. 
mention of Bhiksatana form, we may assume that in the other 
verses also there is an implied reference to our Lord going a-beg- 
ging for the love of His followers, however unworthy they may 
be. The Lord enshrining Himself in the various temples in all 
the places where people live is itself another representation of the 
great truth that the Lord is hankering after us (3). 


II 


‘‘Many are your temples, O, my Lord! I have praised them 
all, carrying them as it were on my head and I have become 
relieved of all my confusion and ignorance and I have driven out 
my karmas’ — thus sings our poet in this very hymn (3). The 
natural beauty of the holy place itself delivers that message to 
our poet — this holy place full of the fertile fields on which reside 
for ever the swans (10), The place knows no fear (2), this beautiful 
temple of cool groves of flowers (3), the temple which knows no 
want (3), and he cries, “O, the Lord of Kaccar Alakkoyil of the 
paddy fields where resides the Goddess of wealth on the flower” (4). 
He, out of love, almost embraces this holy place full of waters. 
There are gardens all round this place, bazaars, gem-bedecked. 
mantapas and virgin-homes or ‘kaznimatams? (4). ‘He is there’, 
our poet says in another verse, ‘as the past Karma (the ancient 
Providence), as the fruit of the karma, removing all the anxieties 
of those who wake up at dawn to worship Him even as He destroy- 
ed the three cities’ (5). ‘He is beautiful like the evening moon” 
(5). ‘He is the rare medicine on the mountain removing all 
diseases” (5) and, therefore; our poet exclaims, “I, your slave, 
cannot forget you” (5). “I have ceased to think of you, having 
tended my flesh to grow, ah! me, a cruel man devoid of all 
senses’’ (8). “You are there to save all; if even deceitful pretend- 
ers praise you falsely, even that, you take as full of significance. 
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Please think of those, my Lord! who truly and sincerely think of 
you” (7). 
Ill 


In the other verses, the reference to Bhiksttana form as 
already stated is more direct. If you go begging with the broken 
head of a skull (1), even in mid-day (2), will not the followers 
who love you, feel miserable at this sorry plight of yours? Why 
not leave this up completely?” (6). ‘‘Is it proper that you should 
beg whilst there are followers who love you, forgetting themselves 
in-that bliss, babbling like drunkards and praising you whilst 
showering fragrant and glorious flowers on you and doing all that 
you like??? (9). ‘I have learnt and 1 have seen" (9). ‘“‘L can 
never forget you, O, Lord of the Mother! pray accept me as your 


slave and save me” {9). 


It is thus clear that this Aymn represents a further develop- 
ment of a spiritual joy of the poet who finds that the Lord has 
relieved him of all his miseries. . Unable to bear the surging bliss, 
we saw him exclaiming unto the Lord and calling upon the people 
to fall at the feet of the Lord. The zenith of his divine bliss is 
reached in love as expressed in the Tamilian conception of ‘akam’? 
which is very well represented in a concrete way in the Bhiksitana 
form. Whilst it is the people who suffer that ought to go for 
getting relieved, here it is the doctor who comes of his own accord, 
to cure the patient. Our poct is surprised and astonished at this, 
for, he himself, a patient, has been cured by this great Doctor of 
a God. What Greatness! What Love! And yet nobody realizes 
it and the poor Lord has to go about begging at our doors for 
saving us! At this very thought any heart will mete. It is to this 
feeling, our poet is giving expression to, in this Aymn. He exclaims, 
“< Atuvg ama@Zituve?’’—‘Is that this?? (1). ‘I have heard of that 
method of yours, that love of yours’ going about begging for 
saving us. Little did I realize then the truth of the story; here, 
in this world, this way you have saved me’’—that is the meaning 
of the exclamation, “Is that this’ ?. Cékkilir interprets this in 
similar terms: ‘‘ Mutalvanar tanperunkarunat, atuvam itu epru aticayam 


vanteyta’’ (Eyarkoe: V. 182). 


The. jackals (1), the burning ghat (1), the fire dance (1), the 
broken skull (1), the waist band of a serpent (2), the jingling of 
the ‘kala?’ and ‘cilampu’ (2), the company of the Mother (7), the 
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fragrant konrai (8), the roaming about door to door in the 
villages (2), the bull (4), and the flag (4), the blue throat (5), the 
mat-lock (4), the form of brightness like the flash of the light- 
ning (4), the Ganges and the crescent on the mat-lock (7), the 
flaying of the elephant skin (8)—all referred to. The name of the 
holy place is ‘Alakkoyil’ or ‘the Baynan temple’ which suggests to 
him the story of the Lord sitting under the banyan tree to ex- 
pound the Dharma. 


IV 


Our poet condemns‘himself—a condemnation contradictory 
to what we know of his life (8), Therefore, it ought to be taken 
as an exaggeration of the ordinary life of the people. Our poet, 
when he thinks of the beggar Lord saving him, looks at himself 
and begins to condemn himself, because of the great contract 
which suddenly grows before his very eyes. Are we not greatest 
sinners when we see our Lord go a-begging for our own salvation 
and for our own souls? His ways are inexplicable. Even the 
people of the Heavens do not know His path. We do not know 
what He wants. We can only say, “O, Our, Lord! Save us and 
accept us in all seven-fold seven births’’ (2). 


Our poet speaks of himself as Ariiray whose heart always 
rushes to think of the Lord (10). He considers it a good fortune 
that he is named after the Lord of Arar, that it should be the first 
name of his as named by his parent (10). (We are told that our 
poet was, as was customary named after his grand-father). 


Vv 


The rhythm of this hymn portrays the loving dance of the 
poet's heart. The poet himself probably enjoys this and that is 
why he describes himself as the eternal poet or scholar blessed 
with the tongue or the power of speech expressing the sweetest 
and the purest word—“‘ Mannu pulavag—ceacol navan”? (10). ‘Those 
who are masters of this garland of a Tamil book (hymn) sung by 
Aritran will ever reside on my head”—that is how our Poet con- 
cludes this Aymn (10). He must have felt the inspiration behind 
this poetry to express himself in these terms. In the previous. 
hymn, he begged of the world to fall at the feet of those who re- 
cite that hymn. In this hymn he himself falls at their feet, thus 
reaching the very height of self-surrender and divine bliss. 


CHAPTER LVIi 


TIRUVEKAMPAM TIRUMERRALI 


(Hymn 21) 


I 

What can a poet resolve upon after the experience of the 
bliss of the Lord, as experienced in the previous hymn? The poet 
here exclaims to the Lord, “I shall not praise any one but you” 
— “Unnaiyallal ... éttamaitene”’ — these are the words which occur 
in every one of the fourth lines of the verses of this hymn. The 
third line describes the temple ‘Tirumérrali’ of Cofijivaram lying 
at the western entrance to the fort of Cofjivaram overlooking the 
famous sylvan tract lying there. “The fortified great city of 
‘Kaci’ is the city of the Pallavas, the city of the world” (10) ~— 
that is how our poet describes it and we know in the age in which 
Arirar lived, the civilized world of the East was turning towards 
Cofijivaram. This temple was surrounded by big fortress walls 
of stone (9) and by grand palaces (2) and by cool paddy fields 
full of waters beautified by the ripples (8) and the fresh lotuses 
growing in the slushy rich soil (7). 

il 

The first feet in the fourth lines and int 
us the descriptions of the Lord which our poet 
**Entéy—my father” (1); **Mate—my wealth” (2); “Eré—my 
lion” (3); ‘Parré—my prop” (4); “‘Pemman—my Lord” (5); 
““Koné—my king” (6); “Aiyé—my chief? (7); “Araiya—my 
prince”’ (8); ‘‘Malaryé—my mountain” (9); (the maju, malat and 
éru as residing inside the Tirumértali make these conceptions very 
concrete and beautiful); ‘‘ Talaiva—my leader” (9); ‘Cintay—the 
Lord of the mind” (1). The poet is very fond of the Lord appear- 
ing as the shining light (Os cutar~6), as the bright light which 
never fades (Nonta on cufar— 1). Our poet addresses the Lord as 
‘Vimala? — the blotless or who removes the blot and purifies us 
(8), and as the Lord appearing as honey (6) and the sweetest 
riectar (6). He twice describes Him in this Aymn as the real of 
the real, ‘‘Meypporul,’ (3, 5). Here also our poet refers to the 
puranie descripuions of the Lord — the destruction of the three 
cities (4, 7), the flaying of the elephant’s skin (5) and the frag- 


rant konrai (8). 


he other lines give 
loves very much: 
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For the rest, the hymn gives our poet’s own experience of the 
Lord. “I kept thinking of you; you came in and you had never 
known going out. O, Lord of mind who had entered my heart, 
I shall not hereafter praise anyone but you” (1). ‘‘Because I 
became the servant of yours, I have entered the service of your 
followers and I have heard all that is there to be heard andI 
have heard that Iam never more to be born. I cannot praise 
with joy any but you” (2). “Out of laziness, once in a way, I 
might not have thought of you; but even then, you are the true 
principle capable of eritering into my mind coming in another 
way. I cannot praise hereafter anyone but you” (3). “The kith 
and kin and the relatives — these I had left offand I have taken 
refuge in you. In what way is there any want? I have completely 
renounced my miseries. You are my prop. I shall not worship 
and praise anyone but you”’ (4). “My father and my mother— 
all these have left me and are dead. All that which truly create 
delusions (all the delusions due to this body), You have removed 
and You have blessed me, O, Thou true principle, O, Lord! I 
shall not praise anyone but you” (5). “As for me, I contemplat- 
ed.on your feet. As soon as I contemplated on you, you entered 
this body of flesh, O, Brilliant Light, my honey, my sweetest 
nectar, my prince, I shall not with a cool heart praise anyone but 
you” (6). The burning of the three cities implies the destruction 
of our own malas, miseries and defects. Therefore, our poet des- 
cribing this feat of the Lord, exclaims, ‘‘O, Lord! my Chief! I 
shall not knowingly praise anyone but you” (7). “I shali not 
speak hereafter of anyone but you with my tongue as long as this 
life lasts in this body. O, king! I shall not knowingly praise any- 
one but you” (8). “I have firmly contemplated on your feet and 
as soon as I so contemplated on you, my chief, you allowed me 
contemplate on you and all the deceits have disappeared. O, the 
mountain of Yiruméfrali! I shall not happily praise anyone but 

ou” (9). 
IV 

These outpourings of his heart give us a true picture of his 
spiritual elevation—a spiritual state which can be called Sivaloka. 
Our poet says he has sung the Siva Tirumérrali — he, Araran the 
slavish Tontav. He assures, “Those who are masters of this famous 
hymn, they that will reach the Sivaloka,” for as we have stated, 
the Aymn represents that kind of highest Spiritual state (10). 


CHAPTER LixX 


TIRU ONAKANTAN TALI 
(Hymn 5) 


I 


The present cycle of hymns may be compared with the cycle 
of hymns—24 14, etc. After the exclamation, “T shall not praise 
anyone else”? (H : 21), the poet gets rid of the tension of the over- 
surging bliss through his humorous address to the Lord who has 
thus become near and dear to him, as it were, a friend and com- 
panion as the tradition states. This may be even compared to the 
humorous speech of the damsels in love with the Bhiksdtana, what 
Tivuvaliuvar will characterize as <Pylavi nunukkam’. The purdnic 
descriptions and the poetic experiences all roll into one great 
humour though at bottom, shine the spiritual greatness and 


divine love of the Lord. 
Il 


“The Bhaktas have begun worshipping you daily with ghee, 
milk and curd, But there is no coin in their hand, unless they 
serve through their worshipping your feet of victorious anklets” 
(1). As usual our poet passes from the objective statements 
about the Bhaktas which are themselves his own experience—to 
the description of his own state. “The five (senses) there, take 
hold of me. They make me dance and I dance. J am caught up 
into the deep slough going down deeper and deeper therein. O, 
Thou, who art inside Onakantat Tali, bless me with a way of 
escape from this” (1). 

u? You are lost in the floods). 
he moon bedecked mat-lock. 
I} never open her mouth. 
seater. The Lord of the 
Your wife plays on the 


“(What can we getfrom yo 
The waves dash and roll up above ¢ 
As for the damsel, the Ganges, she wi 
(Your eldest son), Ganapati is a yoraciou 
spear (Subrahmanya) is an infant-boy, 
Yal (Vina) and will never save or take care of us. O, thou inside 
the Onakantan Tali, we cannot serve your people!”’ (2). There is 
another reading ‘‘korru atti aial” for “kérratti aap’ : the interpre~ 


tation given is that she does not offer the daily batta). 
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‘Whether they get anything or not, the Bhaktas praise your 
feet with all care and love. You do not sympathize and feel for 
them who are without any other propor attachment. You do-not 
sympathize and feel for them. You do not behave like a reaso- 
nable person (as far as they are concerned). When they become 
absolutely destitute and when they are miserable, in such times 
of despair, O, Lord, can they mortgage you and eat?”’ (3). 


“Even if they praise stating all they are capable of, you do 
not open your mouth and say whether you have or whether you 
have not. You see there for saving us but alas! to what purpose? 
You will never leave off the life of roaming about for alms all 
through the day, with the teethless skull of a bowl”. (It is this 
which made us suggest that these verses may be taken as the 
speeches of the damsels in love with Bhiksa@fana) (4). 


“Your followers again and again come together, dance and 
sing without defect in their song or tune. They weep and their 
hearts melt. You do not think of any happiness for these lovers 
of yours. I goconstantly in quest of you, roaming about and 
getting fatigued and yet you do not sympathize with me. Neither 
do you desert me and run away, nor do you offer any help” (5). 


“The damsel who is never separated from your loving 
embrace hasestablished the Kamakéttam at Kacci for saving the 
whole world. While this Kamakottam is there, why do you go 
receiving alms from various cities?’’ (6). 


“You spend your time by pretences. You are neither outside 
nor inside; You do not tell us the truth and accept as your ser~ 
vant and save us. You cannot give us anything. If you receive 
us, you want nothing, you give nothing and you say nothing. 
You, Sir, my Lord, I am addressing you alone (Emmaipperral— 
accepting the Bhaktas as His servants is thus looked upon us some- 
thing valuable from the point of view of the Lord) (7). 


“The God of Death has spread his net. He comes and stands 
up above. I have heard this word or statement. Making my 
mind as firm as a stone, I contemplate on you and fall at your 
feet. That is the only way of escape. Otherwise, I cannot be in 
communion with you allowing the six passions to grow and 
develop. [The six passions are: Kama, Krota, Lépa, Méha, Mada 
and Matsarya — Matsaryam may be taken as ‘cerram’, The old 
commentator on Cilappatikaram interprets ‘ceffam’ as ‘mastsarya’ 
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{Valakkurai katai — ‘Cerranaipélum). Therefore, ‘Moha’ alone has 
to find a corresponding word in thelist given by Ardrar. The only 
word found there is ‘Varutai’. ‘Adaruttal’ is found used in the sense 
of attraction perhaps as a variant of ‘maru/? which probably leads 
us to the significance of ‘Aoha’ or wonderful delusion. The Tamil 
Lexicon however gives the meaning ‘Matsaryam’ taking ‘Varuta?’ to 
be a corruption of ‘spardha’; but this cannot be correct for we do 
not get the six well known passions. The next problem is the 
meaning of the phrase Kalaiyamaitta’ which occurs as the qualifi- 
cation given by our poet to these passions. ‘Kalai’ may be taken 
to mean the body, when these passions may be taken to be bub- 
bling up within the body of ours. There is also another reading 
‘kalaiyam vaitta’ where the ‘kalaiyam’ can only mean the bot, meta- 
phorically meaning the body. ‘Ulaiyamaittal’ is making them 
ready for enjoyment even as we cook the rice for being served. 
There can be a better suggestion. Kalai may be taken to mean 
the fine-arts and our poet may be giving us a clue to his philoso- 
phy of art in this phrase ‘kalaiyamaitte’| There is thus a great 
purpose served by these passions. When they are sublimated into 
the sentiments of fine arts they serve this purpose and become 
divine’’ (8). 

“In whose city do you live? (the city you live in, is some- 
body’s). As for Orriyar (which means a mortgaged city) it is not 
yours. You have taken for your wife the Ganges and placed her 
inside your mat-lock. Your city is the burning ghat and your 
garments are the skins. Your necklace is but a serpent. What do 
the Bhaktas get, these Bhaktas who out of love serve your beauti- 
ful feet?” (9). 

Our poet has given here the various modes of worship with 
ghee, milk, curd, praises, dance, music, contemplation and love, 
Ill 

He refers to the puranic descriptions — the moon (2), the 
mat-lock (2), the Ganges (2), Ganapathy (2), Kumaran (2), the 
Mother (2), the, skull (4), the begging (4), the konrai (6), Kamak- 
kéttam (6), the burning ghat (9), the garments of skin (9), the 
bull (10). The bull is here said to be in the form of Pranava. 
The poet says he has described in an orderly way the form the 
Lord has assumed wearing the loin cloth and adorning himself 
with nice cotton and silk clothes (10). This description is not 
intelligible, for, on the surface, the loin cloth and the silk con- 

T. 98 
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tradict each other. It has been suggested elsewhere that this may 
be a description of Ardhanarigvara’ form. It may be the present 
reading ‘vikki’ in ‘Pattu vikki? a mistake for the original word 
‘nikki’ when it may mean that God has discorded the cotton and 
silk for the loin cloth of a beggar. This will be in keeping with 
the general trend of this hymn which, as we have suggested, gives 
the description of the beggar Lord, who may in a humorous vein 
be referred to as incapable of supporting His followers. 


IV 


“Avanam ceytalum kontu’? occurs in the last verse of this hymn 
and it is taken by the tradition, as referring to the deed of sale 
which the Lord produced for saving our poet. We had discussed 
this phrase elsewhere. 


Vv 


In singing this hymn in this humorous vein as the friend and 
companion or lover of the Lord, the poet has cxperienced a feel- 
ing of identity wherein all the sins and past karmas completely 
disappear. Therefore the poet assures that there will disappear 
similarly the sins of those who are masters of these ten verses of, 
Tamil which is the very form of poetry (10). 


CHAPTER LX 
TIRUKKACCI ANEKATANKAVATAM 
(Hymn 10) 

I 


some of the Aymns were observed to be on the pattern, “The 
holy spot is the rendezvous of the Lord”. This hymnis an elabora- 
tion of this kind of pattern expressing the joy at the place and 
ecstasy of the experience of the messages of the puranic stories, 
“This is the place of the Lord of this activity; this is the place of 
the Lord of another activity” — In this way, in every verse ‘ifam’ 
or ‘place’ is repeated many a time, each time in relation with a 
specific puramic activity of the Lord. The tune is ‘Intalam’, the 
same as that of the previous 4ymn, but the metre moves quicker, 
making us feel the poet dancing in his ecstasy at the sight of the 
temple reminding him of the esoteric meaning of the puranic 
stories, 

II 


The purdnic stories and descriptions are referred to and 
enjoyed one after another with a special relish. The mat-lock 
with humming bees wherein comes together in loving harmony 
the Ganges (4), the konrai flower (4), the serpent (5), the crescent 
moon (3), the deer (1), and the malu or the battleaxe (3), held in 
the hands as symbols of poetic beauty, the flag of bull (2), the 
blue throat (6), the ear-ring of conch shell (4), the flaying of the 
elephant (i) and the destruction of Death (6) and Kama (1) and 
the three cities (8), the dance with the ghosts (2) on the burning 
ghat (9) with eight serpents (7) are all mentioned. One may look 
upon the whole Aymn as a description of this dance of *Aftapuyan- 
kam’ or eight serpents. 

The esoteric significance of these stories is also given. The 
deer held upon His hand is said to be the defectless Véda, ““Kuraiya 
maraiyam matali itattator kaiyat itam’” (1). The destruction of Death 
and Tiripuram is mentioned along with the description of the bees 
sleeping in the flowers of the places (8), thereby suggesting what 
appears to be a destruction is nothing more than rest and sleep 


for those concerned. 
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The Lord is said to be in the company of the Mother. In one 
place He is described as He who has Tiru in his chest, a descrip- 
tion usually given of Visnu. ‘‘ Tirumarpakalattu Atikalitam” (3). 
This reminds us of Nava Campantar: ‘Penkol tirumarpiwit pacum 
pemman’.1 It may mean that she is sharing the chest of the Lord. 
“‘Tiru’’ is another name for the Mother Goddess as already noted. 


IIt 


The beauty of the place is also described. This is the place 
where sing the koels and where dance the peacocks (3) _It is the 
place where glows the sun (7). It is the spot where the shekoel 
plays with its lover (7) and where the flower blossoming with the 
overflowing honey is encircled by the ‘ma@iavi creeper’ (7) — 2 
marriage and union of fragrance — the place where sleep the she- 
bees inside the soft petals of the cool maiavi, mavval, kura, vakulam, 
kurukkatti and purnai (8). We have already referred to this sleep 
suggesting the esoteric significance of the destruction of Death 


and Tripura thus raising even the descriptions of Nature to the 
mystic level. 


IV 


The Lord is Sankara (9) — one who creates happiness. He is 
our Lord (Emperumaz) (2) of excellent community (5) (of 
Bhaktas). He is a munificent patron (Piran) (7). He is our 
father (Attan-5, Appan-2) He is the Holy. There are other des- 
criptions of the Lord in relation to the blessings He confers on the 
Bhaktas and also descriptions suggesting the ways of worship- 
ping the Lord. It is the place where the decaying enmity of the 
cruel karma ceases (3). It is the place where those who have 
begun their spiritual practice of being in communion with Him, 
keep their mind concentrated on the one unique path, where they 
shine, where the Bhaktas who have turned their mind on to the 
Heavenly feet of wealth or Grace of the Lord lose their heart 
captivated by Him (5). It is the place where the Lord removes 
this bondage of a body, this bondage of those who think of Him 
even whilst in their bodily existence in this birth (6). It is the place 
where those who have cut asunder their bondage and mental delu- 
sion worship the Lord with their hands (7). It is the place where 
stand many, for many aeons, for attaining salvation (10), the place 


I, 1: 70: 3, 
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where karmas disappear (10)—the place of the great men assem- 
‘ bled for attaining excellence (10). The idea of release from 
karmas is emphasized often and often and in one place he refers 
to the spot as the place where the Lord removes the mortal agony 
caused by the followers of the Lord of Death to the people of 
our poet’s following, not merely relatives but also those belonging 
to his spiritual community of Bhaktas (6). The poet with reference 
to this describes the Lord of Sivalokan—the Lord of the world of 


Siva. 


Vv 


In the last verse usually describing the good result following 
from the recitation of the hymns, our poet says no more than calling 
attention to this Holy spot as the place where flock together in 
communion, those who have mastered the verses of the garland 
of hymns sung by the famous Uran, who becomes a slave whilst 
singing of the Lord. This seems to suggest that Sivaléka is itself 
any place where flock the Bhaktas singing the praise of the Lord. 


VI 


Angkatankavatam occurs as the name of a Saivite shrine of 
the North in the poems of Campantar. A temple of that type 
seems to have been built at Kafci by the the time of Ararar. The 
meaning of the term is not clear. In the last verse we have 
another difficulty; for ‘Kalikkacci Anékatankappan’ gives the form 


anékatankiappu. 


CHAPTER LXI 


TIRUVANPARTTAN PANANKATTOR 
(Hymn 86) 


I 


In the previous hymn, we found the poet dancing in joy at the 
thought of Avékatankavatam reminding him of the activities of the 
Lord. . It is not merely the joy of his own experience. The hymn 
sounds like the eureka of a new discoverer, crying out in joy 
to the world at large, so that the whole humanity may be benefited 
by this discovery. Thus the world comes back to the mind of the 
poet unobtrusively. This inspires him with the thought that 
nothing but God is my worth and, therefore, pities those who 
do not take refuge in Him. The last two metrical feet of every 
verse in this hymn expresses this idea. ‘Of what worth is the 
dependence (prop) of those who do not depend (rely) on God?’* 
(What is their prop?) (1). ‘Of what worth is the experience 
of those who have not experienced God?’ (What is their expe- 
rience?) (2), “Of what worth is the speech of those who do not 
speak of the Lord?” (3 & 4). “Of what worth is the worship or 
praise of those who do not praise the Lord?” (5). “Of what 
worth is the practice (or company) of those who do not practise 
the service of the Lord?” (6). “Of what worth is the knowledge 
of those who do not know the Lord?” (7). “Of what worth is 
the thought (or mind) of those who do not think of the Lord?” (8). 
“Of what worth is the sympathy or love of those who do not melt 
at the thought of the Lord?” (9). The rest of the verses describe 
the Lord as of great worth for us all—the descriptions are piled 
up in the accusative case. 


II 


The idea of the Lord enshrining Himself in the world for 
our sake is not forgotten. ‘Therefore, of what worth is the praise 
of those who do not praise the munificent patron—the One who 
is the Supreme being (Paramav) of Vanparttan Panankatiiir (en- 
shrining there) only for the purpose of showering His blessings 
and hastening to grant our boons?’’—that is the fifth verse. “He ' 
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is the Lord who is glorious in having Payvankattar as His city” — 
that is the 9th verse. He is both the objective and the subjective 
truth. He is the immanent principle. ‘He is the munificent 
patron residing in our heart and in Panapkattir of gem-bedecked 
and cloud-clad beautiful palaces’”’ (8). In this way the temple is 
being mentioned in every one of the verses in the second half of 
the third lines. 


The place is called Vanparttan Panankattar or Panankattir, a 
city of palmyra trees. Vaparttan isnot clear. Or, can it be this 
is an equivalent to Patiran (the deceitful one) in verses 2, 3,4 and 
7. From Sri V. S. Chengalvaraya Pillai we learn that the usual 
explanation is that there is a village by name Vanpikkam near 
this Panankattir and that in order to distinguish this Panankattir 
from the Panankattars this place is described specifically as 
Vanpakkam Panankattar. Vanpartian is a wrong reading of 
Vanpakkam—‘k? and‘? being liable to be confused in the early 
inscriptions. 

His rendezvous is the Pavankdirir sorrounded by the gardens 
full of peacocks (6). The place is described with reference to 
the worship by the Bhaktas (1). It is the place where the sound 
of the conch and the drum never ceases (2). The blowing of the 
conch is a part of temple worship and the playing on the drum 
reminds us of festivals (2). The hymn mentions: ‘The songs full 
of music sung by the Bhaktas who praise Him with all their hearts 
with fresh flowers of the day—the numerous valuable flowers or 
the eight flowers—appropriate for the firelike beautiful form of 
the Lord who is adorned with the cool crescent moon” (3). ‘‘Ser- 
vice unto the Lord is praised” (6 & 9). 


TIt 


The Lord is described in relation to these Bhaktas—‘‘Ataiyil 
anpu utaiyan’? (1). ‘He is full of love if you take refuge in Him 
though unknown to all” (1). “He is in the mind of those who 
are not crooked” (4). “If you melt in love He resides in your 
heart”? (5). ‘He is the Birthless Lord, never forgetting those 
whose minds are devoid of deceit’? (8). Thus the characteristic 
features of the true Bhaktas are mentioned. 

The characteristic features of the Lord are also praised. He 


is the significant meaning of the Védas (1). He is the unknowa- 
ble (1). He isthe male and the female (3). He is of unsullied 
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character (4). He is the great significant thing that is true know- 
ledge (5). He is the sunshine, the wind that blows, the lightning 
and the fire (6). He is the truthful, the Lord of the Védas, the 
form of all art, (7), (not only Nature as mentioned in 6). He 
is the oldest of the old(9). He is our patron inside our heart; 
(8) the Supreme one (Paraman—5; Pirén—7); the Chief 
(Aiyan—7). 


IV 


There occur also the Purapic descriptions of the bull (1), the 
Ganges on the mat-lock (1), the jingling anklet (2), the dancing 
snake (2), the fire, (2), the dance (2), the crescent-moon (2), the 
ear-ring (9), the eye on the fore-head (4), the sacred ash (4), 
the ornaments of skull (5), the eight shoulders (6) the deer (7) 
and the battle-axe (7), the destruction of the three cities (6) and 
the Lord of Death (7). the company of the Mother (8), the colour 
of the fire (3) and the coral (10), and the worship of Brahma and 
Visnu (9). 


v 


With reference to the last incident, the poet speaks of the 
Lord going up above the high Heavens whilst those two stood by 
His side and contemplated on Him (9). Our poet assures that 
those who recite this hymn will also thus go up above the High 
Heavens (the very words are used)—probably suggesting that 
they will become one with the Lord. The poet tells us in passing 
that he is called after the Lord of Arar—that is the first part of his 
name—“Tiruvarar-c Civan pér cenniyil vaitta Ariran’” (10). He calls 
himself in all humility ‘“‘Agit tontan”, the slave and servant, the 
dog—‘‘Afittontan ativan col atinay coi’? (10). 


CHAPTER LXII 


TIRUKKALATTI 
(Aymn 26) 
I 


In our analysis of the Aymn No. 55, it was suggested that 
something must have happened in the political carreer of our poet 
to disturb the peace of the poet’s mind, Probably it was this 
which sent him on a northern tour on a pilgrimage to the various 
temples. The real cause is his mental and spiritual development, 
the occasion being provided by the political conditions. Our poet 
now reaches the limit of the ancient Tamil Country, Tirukkalatti. 
The poet, who sang in the previous hymn that all that which had 
no relationship to the Lord had no worth or value, expresses here 
his conviction and his resolution that he shallnot consciously, 
praise anyone but the Lord. This kymn is addressed to the Lord 
Most of the verses end with the words, “Unnaiyallal 


directly. 
arintattamatténé”’; Verse No. 3 has the variation, ‘“‘Usnaiyallal 
ukantéttamatténé” and V. 8 has ‘Inipéttamatténé’; V. 7 has the 


ending ‘‘Usnaiyallal ariyéo> marroruvaratye’”’; but there is another 
reading which makes the ending of that verse also similar to the 
other; V. 9 has “Unvaiyallal iniyourum unarené’’. It looks as though 
that the original reading in all the verses should have been 
‘Unnaiyallal arintettamattené’. This ending reminds us of a similar 
chorus of the 4ymn No. 21 which our poet sung whilst he was at 
Kafvici in the course of his nothern tour. 


One of the names of the Lord of Tirukkdlattt was Ganandtan 
and our poet mentions that name in V¥., 1, 3and 10, 


II 


This 4ymn of our poet taking refuge in the Lord expresses 
his surrender to the Lord. The poet refers as usual to the various 
puranic descriptions of the Lord: the bull (1), the loving company 
of the Mother (1), the Lordship of the Ganas (I, 3, 10) and the 
Dévas (2), the blue throat (2), the battle axe (3), the destruction 
of the Sun (3), the Brahminhood of the Lord of His Vedic 
scholarship (3), the ear-ring (3), the deer (4), the shawl of an 
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elephant skin (4) the cool and long mat-lock (7), the youth 


of the Lord (7), the sacred ash (8), and the begging with the 
skull (8). 


Ill 


The name which is so very important to the Saivites, Siva (1), 
is again mentioned in this hymn. As in hymn No. 21, etc., the first 
foot of the fourth line in every verse expresses the significant 
relationship which the poet has experienced with the Lord: 
(dnda—1), the Lord of this very form of this Universe; 
(Amaive—2), the Lord as perfection or peace or the constituted 
form; (Utaiyay—3), the Lord as the owner of everything and as 
our Lord; (Arive—4), the Lord as knowledge; (Aiya—6) the Lord 
as our Chief; (Ere—8), the lion or the bull; (Oliyé—9), the Lord 
as Light. Our poet calls Him (Jraiva—2), the Sovereign; 
(Meyyavan—6), the truthful; (Tiruze—6), the Great Wealth; 
(Nimala—8), the blotless; (Koluntg—8), the beautiful sprout from 
the seed of everything. The wonderful phrase “Ara Jnnamudu’ (10) 
describing our Lord as the sweet nectar with which we are never 
satiated, is again lovingly repeated in this hymn. 


IV 


There are certain descriptions of the Lord in relation to the 
poet’s experience: “En celuscutarg’ (1)—‘my rich Light’; 
“Kantar katalikkum...em kalattiyay” (1), ‘my Lord of Kalatti—of 
loved by those who see the place’; “En ifartiunaiyé’? (2), O, my 
friend or help in misery’; “En ...kamaiyar karunaiyinay’”’ (2), ‘O, 
thou Lord of Grace full of patience or forbearance’; ‘Kuriyé 
entutaiya Guruvée’’? (4), ‘my ideal and master’—This term Guru is 


significant, for it is the second time that our poet calls Him as his 
Guru or Master. 


The poet continues to give us more of his subjective expe- 
rience of the Lord. “I perform all kinds of services—even menial 
services—unto you (I cease to be a conscious living being) and 
lay down as something material, captivated by the damsels of the 
beautiful carp-like eyes; then, I shrieked and suffered, I, your 
slave, because I have not known anything good. Thus I spent 
many sleepless nights. Then, one day, I fell at your feet, O, Lord 
of Kajati! Ihave now become fearless; I shall not consciously 
praise anyone but you” (5). “I was false, this dog of a slave 
of yours, I had not known any way of escape and refuge; you 
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come as the upright man and you removed all obstacles and suffer~ 
ings, the truthful one, ‘my chief’ ’’ (6). “Ah! I was a cruel one. 
I had not known those beautiful flowers of your feet; I had then 
no love for you and yet you have come yourself permanently to 
enshrine in my heart. O, my youthful Lord of Kalatti, where 
bow down the Dézas’? (7). “O, the blotless Lord, I shail not 
speak of anyone but you. O, my ocean of all qualities”. (It is 
possible to have the reading, ‘Ex Gunakkatal’, the ocean of eight 
great qualities having in his mind the phrase, ‘Engunatian’ used by 
Tiruvaliuvar) (8). ‘You have become so easy of reach and you 
have come of your own accord to enter my mind, O, my Lord” (9). 


Vv 


The place Xajatti is described as surrounded by palaces with 
gates (Kataiyér mdalikai — 3), (Kaliydr vantaraiyum Tirukka~ 
fatti—9), as the place where hum the intoxicated bees and (Kard- 
rum polil cul Kalatti — 10) as being surrounded by cloud-ciad 
gardens and as the place where the Bhaktas (4) and the Dévas (7) 


contemplate on God. 
VI 


This hymn expresses the great joy the poet experienced when 
the Lord of His own accord saved our poet — a state of happiness 
which he is sure will ever be permanent and he, therefore, assures 
that those who recite these verses of beautiful Tamil poetry that 
they will like himself get rid of all the karmas, achieving the per- 
manent happiness of heaven without any fault of theirs existing 
thereafter. Our poet calls himself Naval Ariiraw (10). 


CHAPTER LXIII 
CIPARPPATAM 
(Hymn 79) 

I 


This is the hymn on Ciparppatam which has come to be known 
in later days as Sri Saila. In this hymn, the poet seems to identify, 
the great mountain full of natural beauty with God Himself, for, 
we find every verse ending in an address to the mountain as Ciparp- 
pata malaiyg. Others have taken these verses to mean that this 
mountain is the abode of the Lord. The identification of nature 
with the Lord is significant as proving that our poet is preaching 
ef no philosophy of world negation. If the poet has condemned: 
anywhere this world, it must be interpreted as referring to the 
illusion, temptation and our false knowledge of this world. The 
poet believes that in essence this Universe is nothing but the beauty’ 
of the Lord, revealing to us a series of dramatic situations of hig- 
hest imaginative poetry. The descriptions suggest that nature is 
full of love, making even the hard-hearted hunters to take pity on 
the helpless she-elephant (5). 


Il 


The various kinds of deer and peacock mix together in groups. 
everywhere in the mountain revelling and grazing as they like, 
drinking the waters of the mountain-springs, scratching their 
bodies against sweet smelling flower trees, possing through groves 
to sleep in the shade place of a sweet mango grove (1). 


In the field of millet, the groups of boars go and make pits. 
The gems turn up shining like fire. Frightened, they roam about. 
The bear, the deer, the Indian elk, the peacock and many other 


beings feast on the honey, the grove and the garden are sa abun- 
dant in this mountain (9). 


The groups of she-elephants go into groves and other 
mountain rendezvous; their young ones hit against their udders 
and drink their milk. Having thus strayed thus far away from 
their lord the he-elephant, they think of him and rush in search 
of him, roaring all along in confusion only to be fatigued at the 
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end. The he-elephant in his turn goes in search of his she-ele- 
phant. The Lord of the form of this mountain is thus the embodi- 
ment of the love of the mother, the love of the child and the reci- 
procal love of a wedded couple (2). 


The group of elephants run helter-skelter and roam about in 
the rendezvous of the she-elephants.- There, one of the she-ele- 
phants bends down its ear; the murderous hunters of the moun- 
tain of great honour take pity on it so much that they manufac- 
ture a cup out of thé leaves for collecting the honey and feeding 
therewith the she-elephant. Such is the inspiration of love of this 
great mountain of a Lord (5). 


The scene of love does not close there. The he-elephant per- 
haps suspects the she-elephant which has passed through groves 
of different scents which smell like the fragrance of different ele- 
phants. He becomes angry, holds up his trunk and vomits as it 
were fire and allows must to flow. His face is red and crooked 
with anger. He accuses his lover of having gone alone with another 
elephant. The she-elephant cries that she cannot bear this scan- 
dal. She goes to convince her lover in the presence of others 
and swears in this great mountain (the reading is ‘Piti célarum’; 
another reading is ‘Pifi cii/ufum’: the context suggests that the 
correct reading should be ‘Piti cl/uram’) (6). 


A damsel of beautiful words keeps guard over her field of 
grains. The virgin parrots carry away the bunches of grain. She 
feels that these parrots will not care for her and makes her sling 
of stone resound when the beautiful good parrots roam about in 
fright and get to the top of this mountain to escape from the 


onslaught of the sling (kavaz) (3). 


The maiden, the damsel, tries to drive away the parrot from 
the fields with the threatening words of her mouth, but they do 
not leave the field perhaps attracted by the sweetness of her 
words. She throws with her sling beautiful gems within the 
reach of her hand; the parrots at once rush away, these red~- 
mouthed parrots which go and sing at the top of the mountain, 
the same song which the damsel has sung (4). 


Brahma and Visnu, alas; have not known the feet of the 
great Lord of ashes who burnt to ashes the three cities. But, here 
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in the mountain, which is the very form of the Lord, these he- 
elephants roaming about in groups with the she-elephants, shine 
in all their glory, intoxicated with the honey which they had 
drunk. It is a heaven of sweetest experience (8). 


The poet is giving alternately the beautiful poetic vision of 
loving parrots flying round the damsel of the mountain and of 
loving couple of elephants. The damsel watching the field of 
grains exclaims in love and despair: “You came and ate then; 
I kept quiet without calling for help; but if you come and eat 
away at every time, will not my people be enraged? Now this 
has become your habit’: so saying she slings against the parrot, 
this damsel of the youthful bosom to drive it away (7).’ 


III 


The poet has thus sung this mountain of Siva as a Heaven on 
earth, the divine Arcadia, though difficult to reach. This very 
description makes us happy, making us forget all our miseries and 
transporting us to the heights of Heavens where we stay for ever 
as rulers of this divine happiness — that is the assurance which 
our poet gives to those who master forgeting all miseries this 
hymn — of Navaliiran or the Uran of Naval surrounded by paddy 
fields where live many a good soul (10). 


CHAPTER LXIV 
TIRUKKETARAM 
(Hymn 78) 

I 


Our poet — our poet’s mind according to Cékkilar — goes 
beyond Badari, sung by Tirumankat Alvar of the Pallava period, 
to the still higher regions of the Himalayas, known as Kédarnath. 
In the previous hymn nature appeared to our poet as the beautiful 
poetic form of the Lord. There itself we pointed out, that if 
Nature and this world appear otherwise as a spreading net of 
misery or as an endless ocean of suffering, it was due to the defect 
in our vision, to the defect in our behaviour—mistaking the world 
as a source of temptation and falling a prey to it. It is this latter 
aspect of the world that is emphasized in the present Ayman. Our 
poet addresses the world at large against these temptations and 
against a life of futility, and exhorts everyone to utter in joy the 
name of this holy place of beauty and love, inspiring even the 
wild beasts to worship the Lord. Life, unless experienced as the 
love and beauty of the Lord, is ephemeral and futile and it 
becomes an illusion. It is sure to end in dust. It is a futile pano- 
rama — this limitless ocean of births — a trap of a body made of 


hunger and diseases. 


II 


“You roam about and labour in vain carrying this body. You 
do not know that the fox will one day tear away this body. This 
is the day appointed for its capture by the Lord of Death who 
proclaims it through the symptoms of coming end” (2). ‘A few 
eat the measured two ollocks of food. They work and save only 
to lose it all. ‘Is it proper?’ if you ask them, they reply, ‘We shall 
escape” — ah, these men intoxicated with their intelligence! All 
this talk with those who fill up their body is vain”’ (4). 


“Pray, do not get more and more entangled in the trap of 
the women, of broad eyes flashing like swords. Before the Lord 
of Death, running a race with time, comes near you, approach 
the Lord, and esaape by becoming the servant of the Lord” (5). 
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“You labour in vain carrying this burden of a body. You do not 
know this burden is futile. These men intoxicated with their in- 
telligence go along their path and fall down into the pit. That is 
fate” (9). 


III 


He also suggests the way out. ‘You just mention the name 
of the Holy place Tirukkéta@ram” — this is, as it were, the refrain 
of the hymn. “You perform Dharma or Aram or good acts without 
any delay. There are indeed Arams (to save you)” (1). “The 
Lord is more knowing than the knower. There you see in Tiruk- 
kétaram, people worshipping the Lord and distributing freely the 
fragrant waters and food with a charming speech” (2). ‘“Without 
wasting your time on those who fill up their body perform ¢apas. 
You see there at Tirukkétaram people worshipping the Lord and 
pouring the sacred waters to the East” (to the morning Sun) (4). 
“Become His servant and be saved. You need not discuss that 
His abode is something far off. It is equally here nearby. This 
Tirukkétaram is His abode” (5). ‘‘Tapas is there only when we 
attain Him (or when our ego is thoroughly removed and when 
we achieve complete self-control). The sacred bath in the holy 
waters is effected by the mind soaking through and through in 
the Holiness of Kuruksétra, Godavari and Kumari (Cape Como- 
rin). The inner mind must become crystal clear, That is the 
worship of Sri Parvata. The whole world is a unity and even the 
parrot proves by tearing the fruits it eats, from South to North’. 
The Lord is here at Tirukkéta@ram establishing for us all our goal’’ 
(6). 

IV 


The beasts and plants also are inspired by the holiness of the 
place; ‘‘The one-legged beings catch hold of the creeper and 
shower on the Lord the flowers reciting the mantras of the Rg-Véda 
at midnight and in the midday with certainty that our Lord will 
save us all, The elephants stand in groups and pour down the 
waters of the mountain stream and shower on Him, the red 
powder” (3). “The old bamboo resounds like the musical drum 
reminding us of the musical compositions in Tamil. The golden 
springs full of light but sweet to the eyes, rain their diamonds. 
The elephants standing on the earth carry the gems and throw 
them away. This creates the music resounding all through the 
holy place” (7). “The young she-elephant speaks words of praise 
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and breaks down the old bamboos. The he-elephants stand in 
groups and shower the waters of the mountain spring. This ap- 
pears like rain from the bent up trunk of the elephants. The 
peacocks scratch the ground while the deer frisk about the gems 


are hurled up and thrown out’’ (8). 


Vv 


The Lord is described as the one whom Brahma and Visnu 
searched, going up and down as the Lord of the serpent and the 


Join. cloth, the Déva (1). 
VI 


In passing, we notice the various ways of worshipping the 
Lord with flowers and water, through service and tapas, through 
Dharma and self-surrender. Our poet speaks of himself as the 
slave and follower of the Bhaktas of Siva inclusive of Tirunavuk- 
karacar and Tamil Nana Campantar — his leaders (10). The phrase. 
‘€ Tamil Nana. Campantar”’ is significant. 


Vil 


This Aymn shows that in the very act of giving his message 
of hope to the world at large, our poet has experienced through 
his inspired music and song a great happiness — the real bliss 
beyond all states. Our poet, therefore, assures that those who 
master this Aymn of a sweet Tamil song will remain for ever in 
that self-same state of supreme divine bliss, beyond all worlds 


(10). 
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CHAPTER LKV 


TIRUVORRIYOR 


(Hymn 91) 
I 


The poet returns from his pilgrimage to the north back to 
the Tamil country. He comes and stays at Tiruvorriytr, probably, 


still not deciding to go back to his original place of activity, viz., 
Tiruoarir. 


II. 


This hymn may be taken as an ‘akapporul’ song, a dramatic 
speech, by one of the damsels falling in love with the usual :Bhik- 
satana form of the Lord. The verse No. 4 is specific, 


“Enna telilum niraiyum niraiyum kavarvan 
Punnat malarum puravir rikalum 
Tannat mu®nam nitaikkat taruvan 
Unnap patuvan Orri yire” (4). 


“It is He who steals away my beauty and my moral firmness 
and self-control. He shines in the sylvan tract where blooms the 
‘punnar’ tree. He gives Himself away to be thought of, by His 


lovers, before everything. He is the One to be remembered. His 
abode is Orriyar? (4). 


Verse No. 6 speaks of the Lord as, “He who is possessed of 
me”, In other verses, this idea of the damsels falling in love with 
the Lord is conveyed in the third person. “He is the Lord of the 
red hue who steals the hearts of doll-like damsels playing with 
the ball and the parrot. (Others take the pavai as referring to the 
Mother). He Is our Lord and Sovereign. His abode is Orruyir’’ 


(2): (‘Itampo? is the reading now found. Perhaps it ought to be 
‘itam ponm’), 


The Bhiksatana form is directly suggested by verse No. 5. “He 
catches hold of the serpents with hood. He is the great one. 


He, surrounded by the ganas, holds up the skull and steals the 
alms given by the damsels of slender waist”’, 
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‘‘He is of the coral-form praised by many beautiful damsels 
looking like the peacocks with their spread out tails and adorning 
their hands with bangles’’ (8). 


Ill 


The other puranic descriptions of the Lord are also suggested — 
the company of the Mother (3), the covering of the elephant skin 
(3), the mat-lock whereon creeps the crescent moon (3), the bat- 
tle axe (6), the milk white sacred ash (6), the flag of the bull, 
(6), the Védic song (6), the destruction of the three cities (7), the 
white bull (7), (The last two lines of verse 7 are reminiscent of 
Campantar’s verse “‘Nanrutatyatat......... Naraivelléru onrutaiyanai’’) 
and the crushing down of Ravana (9). 


Bhiksatana begs for the soul and the love of His loving fol- 
lowers to save them and to relieve them of their Karmas and 
miseries, The idea of the Lord curing us of our karma runs through 
the whole of the Ayman. “It is the temple of Him who removes the 
Karmas amassed by those who roam about about praising Him and 
in singing songs on Him” (1). “He isthe One who cuts away the 
karmic bond or fetters of those who take refuge in Him” (6). 
“He is the great Lord best fitted to destroy the sarmas” (7). “He 
is One who removes the karmas of all those in this world” (8). 
“He is the One who cures us of all the karmas which inflict us’? 


(9). 
IV 


The joy of this freedom from karmic fetters experienced by 
the poet as he sings this hymn inspires him to assure those who 
learn and sing this Ayma that their karmas also will pass away, 
(10), this Aymn sung by Uran on Ortiyiir (10), that Orriyir on the 
seacost almost on the waves which dash against the city during 
the period of tides (2), the waves which roll and push each other 
and roam about on the beach (3, 8, 9), the waves which drive to 
the beach the ships and boats which are seen at a distance. (1). 
Incidentally the name of the place is probably explained as “‘Otam 
orrum tiraivay Ortiyare—the place at the mouth of the waves of 


the sea dashing against it” (9). 


CHAPTER LXV (a) 
TIRUNATTUTTOKAI ((Hymn 12) 
TIRU ITAIYARRUTTOKAI (Hymn 31) 
URTTOKAL (Hymn 47) 
T 
In connection with the Temple cult, one may bring together 
for study here alone the three hymns, probably, though not belong- 
ing to this period, giving the names of the holy places, hymns 
which Cékkilar does not mention and which, therefore, we cannot 
in his scheme assign to any particular period of our poet’s life. 
As Itaiyarruttokai mentions J tatpéru, it must have been composed 
and sung when the poet visited the places north of Kaviri. Ortto- 
kai and Tirunattuttokai mention Cinkati and Vanappakai respectively 


as the poet’s daughtets and, therefore, must have been composed 
in the period succeeding his marriage. 


II 


One of the hymns is Tirundttuttokai (H. 12), the hymn giving 
the WVatus in which the respective holy places are situated. But 
this is not a correct label for the Aymn as it does not mention all 
the respective Najus for all the holy places mentioned. The other 
hymn is Urttokai (H. 47)—a hymn giving the names of cities of 
holy places. The third is Itaiyarruttokai (H. 31)—the hyma giving 
the names of holy, places, where, however, every verse ends with 
the words ‘Or Eytaman [taiyaru Itai Maruté?—‘The city of the 
Lord is Itaimarutu in Eytaman Haiyaru’. This must have been 
sung when the poet visited this holy place. Jtaiyaru is the doab 
or the place between the two rivers and we have very many 
cities sonamed. This Ifaiyvru is famous from the times of the 
Carkam age (Akananiiru, S. 141, 1. 23 gives the name of this 
Place, [faiyaru), having been the favourite resort of the Colas. 
To distinguish it from other Jtaiyarus (inscriptions speak of one 
in Trichy District; 42/1913 mentions Jtaiyaru in Rajasraya Vala- 
natu)—this has been called Eytaman Itaiyazu, whose significance 
or correct reading however is not clear—perhaps’ itis within the 
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Oymén Natu. (The interpretation ‘Eytu A(m) mae Itaiyarw’ — 
‘Ttaiyazu reached by the Lord’ is too artificial; for we find this 
phrase in every one of the verses suggesting: that the whole phrase 
forms the names of the place). Inscriptions speak of the Temple 
here as Tirumarutan turai (146/1908). In keeping with this tradi- 
tion, our poet speaks of the temple as /taimarutu. 
lit 

Mandalams are kingdoms or Rastrams — later on becoming 
Provinces of the Empires. Visaya was the greater political unit. 
Tondai Mandalam was divided into Kottamas.- Kéttamas probably 
mean the fortresses, the centres of all activitics, which later on 
became the temples. We have Valandfus in the Cola country in 
the later Cola period which were units greater than the Natus or 
districts. Koffams were bigger units than the Matus. As the 
Nattuttokai mentions Kiirram in the place of Natu, these two may 
be taken as equivalents. Karram literally means a division and 
this name for the division of a country is as old as the Cankam 
Works according to the commentaries (Purananirru urai mentions 
Muttarrukkarram and Milalaikkirram in verse 24; Cintamani, 
S. 1143 mentions Karram). But in this very Aymn, one has Veuntk- 
kiirram and also Venni Natu, which are not synonymous and, 
therefore, are two different places. In the hymn Na&ttuttokai our 
poet mixes up the Néju as Visaya such as Tia Natu (7), Cola Natu 
(7) with the Watu as District such as Marukal Natu (1), Kontal 
Natu (2). 

The Natu is mentioned 
cities to distinguish the latter from other cities of the samc 


names lying within the area of other WNVéius or 


districts. There were for instance, two Milalai, one in Feéunt 


Natu (5), and the other in Milalai Natu (5). In other cases, 
came to be named 


the description suggests that a district 

after its important city or holy place — Marukal Natu after its 
city Marukal (1), Kontal Natu after its city Kontal (2), Muruk- 
kai Naiu after its city Kutukkai (2), Vennikkarram after its city 
Venni (3), Milalai Natu after its city Milalai (5), Nankir Natu 
after its city Nankar (4), Naraiyar Natu after its city Naraiyar (4), 
Ponnir Natu after its city Poyntr (6), Puricai Natu after its city 
Puricai (6), Vélar Nalu after its city Véladr (8), and Vilattir 
Natu after its city Vilattar (8). Ina third set of cases the name 
of the Naix in the wider sense of a kingdom is given for purposes 
Mantottam is said to be in Ila Natu (7); Raméc- 


with reference to some at least of the 


of description. 
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curam in Tenndtu (7); Turutti in Cola Natu (7). 
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In Orttokai 


(H. 47) also, there are some names of Né@ius, though the name 


Natu does not occur. 


Kowkitkurumpir Kurakkuttali (2) is the 


temple at Kurakkuttali in the Kurumpu Natu or district in the 


Konku Natu or country. 


In this enumeration of these holy places sometimes it is not 
clear whether we have to take the name as a proper name of 


merely as a description. 
with an interrogation. 


& 4 
SS i = 
Esa Ee 
Name of Name of oS S Sy 
the City the Natu oP Ses 
$ 5 3 $ 5 
Kovalar Natu Natu 1 1 
Talaiyar 
Takatiir 
Takkalar 
Tarumapuram Cola Natu 1 
Marukal Cola Natu 2 1 
Tantantéttam Céla Natu 
Tantankurai 
Tantalai (Niineri) Cola Natu 1 
Alankatu Tontai Natu 1 2 
Kalippatai Cola Natu 2 5 
Kontal 
Kurukkai Cola Natu 2. 
Milanar? 
Nalaniir? 
Kurralam Pantiya Natu 2 
Kurarnkanilmuttam Tontat Natu 1 
Velanir? 
Verriytis? 
Venni (ur) Cola Natu 1 2 
Ténkir Cola Natu 1 
Cirrampalam Cola Natu 
Cirappalli Cola Natu 1 1 
Pankir? ; 
Katampanturai Cola Natu l 
Piunkir? 
Nankir 
Nataiyur Cola Natu 3 9 
Kilaivali? 
Palaiyayu 
(Vatatati) Céla Natu 1 


In such doubtful cases we may mark it 
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Name of Name of Se S53 298 
the City the Natu see oes > SE 
- 0. 8 -& a 
re = 
Kilaiyam 
Milalai 
Tennar 
Kaimmai? 
Ttrucculiyad Pantiya Nats ] 
Tipukkanapper 
(Kalai yarkoil) Pantiya Natu 1 1 
Pavrar? 
Enniy? 
Pownar 
Puricai 
Mantotiam Ila Natu 
Raméccuram PantiyaNatu 2 1 
Turutti 
(Kurralam) Cola Natu 1 1 1 
Neyttanam Cola Natu 1 5 
Tirumalai 
Kidlikuté 
Natnilam Cola Natu t 
Panatyar Cola Natu 1 ] 
Kavicanur Cola Natu 1 
Nellikka Céla Natu 1 
Netunkulam Cola Natu 1 
Kataimuti Céla Natu 1 
Kantiyiir Céla Natu 1 1 
Velar (Ke) Cola Natu l 1 
Vilattis 
Cérrutturai Céla Natu 1 4 1 
Palanam Cola Natu ] 5 
Paimpapi (Pataliccuram) Cola Natu 1 
Pémpuram Cola Natu 1 
Taticai 
Taticakkat 
Valaticuli Céla Natu 3 2 
Punknr Cola Natu I I i 
Avatuturai Céla Nadu 1 5 2 
In the Urttokai the following places are catalogued: 
Kattar 
Katamptr Céla Natu 1 2 
Kanaypériir Pantiya Natu 1 
KéttarCéla Natu Cola Natu 1 


Aluntar Coia Natu 
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& 2 rs 
= as Ea Eas 
oxy ~j 
Name of Name of 2 § a2 § ae 8 
the City the Natu ‘og es oS ss 
s “8 S gS S$ a 


Pattar? 


Panankattir Tontai Natu 1 
Mattar 
Kurumpu Konku 
Kurralam Pantiya Natu - 2 
Koti Cola Natu 1 
Vaymir Cola Natu 1 2 
Ntraikkatu? 
Mitaikkatu? 
Maraikkatu Cola Natu 4 5 1 
Manturai Cola Natu 1 
Kénam? Ila Natu ; 
Tirukkonam fla Natu 1 
Arar Cola Natu 5 21 8 
Aiyaru Céla Natu 5 12 1 
Alappur? 
Karukavur Cola Natu 1 1 
Pérur 
Pactir Tontat Natu 1 2 
Marukal Cola Natu 2 1 
Makalam (Ampar 5 

( Makalam)? Cola Natu 
Karukal? 
Venni Céla Natu 1 2 
Kani Cola Natu | 1 
Venkar 
Vilamar Céla Natu 1 
Nanker 
Ténkir Céla Natu 1 
Nallir Cola Natu 3 2 
Palanam Céla Natu 1 5 
Anaikka Cola Natu 3 3 1 
Annamalai Cola Natu 2 3 
Turutti Céla Natu 1 1 1 
Neyttanam Céla Natu 1 5 
Parutti niyamam 

(Paruti. Niyamam) Céla Natu 1 
Puliyarccizram- 

palam (Chidam 

baram) Cola Natu 2 8 1 
Pukalir Cola Natu 2 5 1 
Mitur? 


Katavir Céla Natu L 3 1 
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g.8 2. & 
Ns AA ADs 
Name of Name of ae Ssh L's 
the City the Natu ‘> = = > a= > ae 
oe. e 
In the /faiyarruttokai the following places are mentioned: 
Muntaiyar? 
Mutukun ram Natu Natu 7 1 3 
Kurankanilmuttam Tontai Natu 1 
Tivuvariir Cola Natu 5 21 8 
Pantatyir 
Palaiyaru Gola Natu 1 
Palanam Cola Nitu 1 5 
Painiili Cola Natu 1 1 1 
Mtaiparu Natu Nétu 1 
Currumir? 
Culiyal Pantiya Natu 1 
Copuram Natu Natu 1 
Ortivair Tontai Natu 1 5 2 
Ural Tontai Natu 1 1 
Katankalir? 
Karikkarai 
Kayilayam Vata Natu 2 4 1 
Vitankalar? 
Venni Céla Natu 1 2 
Anndmatai Natu Natu 2 3 
Kaccaiyir? 
Kavam? 
Kalukkunram Tontai Natu 1 1 1 
Karénam (Nakai, 
Kacci, Kutantai) 
Kataviiy Cola Natu 1 3 1 
poe 
accrplt 
Racer i Tontai Nam 4 7 1 
Cikkal Cola Natu 1 
Neytianam Cota Natu 1 ) 
Milalai (Vili) Céla Natu 15 8 1 
Niraiyanay? 
Ninziyar Cola Natu I 1 2 
Kotunkun ram Pantiya Natu 1 
Piratyagar? 
Perumar 
Perumparrap- 
puliyar Chi- 
dambaram) 
Maraiyanar? 4 5 ; 


Maratkkatu Cola Natu 


T. 101 
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g 8 S - 
a3 =) S28 
Name of Name of eek Sak ome 
the City the Natu ‘SEs Sey © 5.8 
282° 3 


Valaticuli Cola Natu 3 2 
Tinkalar (of 

Appiiti) 
Pattinam (Kavirip- 

pimpattinam) 
Or (Uzaiyar) 
Nankalar? 
Naraiyir Cola Natu 3 2 
Nalar Cola Natu 1 
Naninalicai? 
Tankalir? 
Técantir? 
Akkiar Cola Natu 1 1 
Nawipalli Céla Natu 1 1 1 
Nalléru Cola Natu 4 2 I 
Péranir 
Peruvélir Céla Natu 1 1 
Téranar? 
Kurankatuturat 

(South) Cola N@tu 1 i 
Kurankatuturat 

(North) Céla Natu 1 
Koval Natu Natu 1 
Eytaman Ttaiya- 

Lttaimarutu 
Ttaiparu Natu Natu 1 
A 

IV 


In the Orttokai (H. 47) the poet follows a novel way of des- 
cribing the Lord in relation to the holy places—the Ocean (of love) 
of Kattar (1), the Mountain of (good qualities) of Katampiir (1), 
the Sprout of Kottar (1), the Sovereign of Aluntar (1), the Virtu- 
ous of Matt#r (1), the Bridegroom of Vaymar (2), the Lord 
father of dri (4), the nectar of Aiyaru (4), the Lord father of 
Alappar (4), the Sheaf (of Grace) of Karukal (5), the Sugarcane 
of Vewsi (5), the Sugr candy of Kanar (5), the Prince of 
Nallar (6), the Hara of Anaikka (7), the Flame of Turutti (8), 
the Wise of Pukalar (9). It is for further research whether these 
were the descriptions current in that age. As for Xoétir, it is 
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clear that it was so, for Néna Campaniar has sung of the Lord there 
as ‘Narkoluntu’ and He is even now called ‘Kolunticar’. 


In the Nattuttokai (H. 12), the poet describes the cities as the 
places where resides the Lord. In the Itaiya@rruttokai (H. 31), 
the emphasis is on Itaiyarru Itaimarutu as the city of the Lord 
though the other cities of the Lord are also mentioned as though 


by way of contrast. 
Vv 


The Purinic descriptions also occur. In Orttokai (H. 47), we 
get references to His ear adorned with conch ear-ring (2), the 
fire in His hand (2, 3), His midnight dance in the graveyard (2), 


His mat-lock full of water (3), His Crescent moon (5, 9), His 
His banyan tree (8), His destruction of the 


konrai garland (7), 
Ravana (9), and His elephant 


three cities (9), vanquishment of 
skin (10). 

In the Nétiuttokai (H. 12), we get references to His detsruc- 
tion of Death (1), His ride on the bull (1), His three eyes (3, 10), 
His beautiful ash (3), His company of the damsel of sweet words 
(5, 9), His long mat-lock (8), His blue throat (8, 10) and His 
roaming about making serpents dance (10). 


In the Jfaiydrruttokai (H. 31), we have references to His 
bull (2), His sharing His form with the Damsel (2), His waist- 
string of a serpent (3), His touring life of beggary (4), His feast 
of poison (7), His banyan tree (7), His conquest of the Sun (7), 
His flower of ‘Erukku’ (7), Mattam (7), His crescent moon (9) 
and His sharing His form with Visnu (9) (Sankaranardyana). 


vi 


The philosophical significance and religious worth of the 
Lord are also brought out in these Aymns. The very descriptions 
already referred to of the Lord in relation to the holy places em- 
phasize His beauty, His Grace, His knowledge and His power. 
He is the Lord praised by many by those to whom verses over- 
flowed (47:1). He is the eternal youth (47: 2), the most Beauti- 
ful One (47: 2). He occupies the Heart (47: 3). ; He is of the 
Birthless path (47: 4), 2.¢-, the path leading to the birthless stage. 
He is the path unknown even to those who have undertaken the 
duty of ruling and protecting the Heavens (47: 7). He is the 
sunshine; He is the air (47: 8). He is the Técan (31: 8), the 
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shining one or the Lord of the lands. He is Paraméjfi (31: 8), 
the Supreme God; He is One who destroys the sin (31: 8); Teas 
(31: 8) the Lord; Paramcéti (31: 3), the Supreme Light; Niraiyat 
(31: 5) the Perfect One; Maraiyan (31: 5) the Lord of knowledge; 
Iraivan (31: 5) the Sovereign or Omnipresent; Péran (31: 9), the 
Lord of gifts; Téraz (31:9), He who is of clear wisdom. He is 
Nampan (12: 3) our Lord; and ‘Eka! Pirén’ (12: 6) our Patron. 


Vil 


Our poet’s prayers and his expression of his relationship with 
God are equally significant. ‘O, Lord of Kailas, coming and 
occupying my mind and continuously reforming it (47: 8), will 
you not show yourself for a while unto me, O, father of my 
father (47: 3)? Make me sing of you without ever forgetting 
you (47: 1)". Apart from these personal requests, as usual, he 
rises to a universal level and prays in general for all the devotees: 
“Weed out all the miseries of your servants” (47: 2). ‘May 
you shower your Grace so that there may depart the terrible 
diseases and karma rushing on your servants who have taken 
refuge in you with ali love” (47: 5, 6, 8). “May you order your- 
self to be drunk by your devotees” (47: 5). And our poet praises 
the devotees: ‘They are the people who alone jeaving their 
guard over the flesh, love you and realise you”. (47:7). In 
Tirunattuttokai, there is no such prayer but there our poet asserts 
that the Lord is the great light (12: 9), curing the old karmas as 
soon as one worships Him. He also speaks of God as the 
great Beginning worshipped by His servants whose is the 
great order or command (12: 11). In the Ttaiyarruttokai 
he describes Orriyar as the city where the servants of the Lord 
flock together (31: 2). Tiruoakkur is described as belonging 
to Him who stands for the karmas to be erased out (31: 8). We 
have seen our poet laying great emphasis on Tamil and its 
great message, giving usa picture of the saints of the Tamil land. 
The poet calls this group, “Our group!’ In describing Iaiyari- 
faimarutu, he speaks of it as ‘Tamilan enru pavikka valla enkal” 


(ur) (31: 6), ‘(the city of) ours who contemplate on the Lord as 
the Tamilian’. 


Vill 


_ The poet speaks of the Lord as Occupying the holy cities as 
His places — ‘Itaskontatu’ (12: 1). He speaks of the Lord as 
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residing there—‘Uraiyum’ (12: 4), and of frequenting incessantly 
—‘Payilum’ (12:4). He resides every day—‘Nélum’ (12: 8). 
These are the places which He loves—‘Katalikkumitam’ (12: 9), 
‘Méya’ (12: 10). There are cities which He loves—‘Iccai Or’ 
(31 : 4); and cities where He is—‘Irukkum Ur? (31: 7). 


In Urttokai the word, ‘Urai (47: 4, 5, 6) is very often repeat- 
ed. The Lord enshrining Himself in so many cities is, therefore, 
spoken of as the Great One who lovingly wanders about in all 
the Natus (12: 11); He speaks of the Lord as the gem of all the 
Natus (12: 7). In the Orttokai our poet states that he con- 
templated on the idea of the Lord protecting various holy cities 
and has thus come to sing that hymn (47: 10). The devotees 
flock there as already stated (31: 2). This city of temple (Jtai- 
yatitaimarutu) is the holy place where the people of clear vision 
get their mind clarified and are made of firm resolve (31: 10). 

Our poet describes some of the holy places as briefly as possi- 
ble. In Marukal the plantains are said to ripen and the plantain 
is the holy plant of this place (12: 1). Kalippalai is described as 
being surrounded by ‘kantal’ a variety of sword flower plants 
‘muntal’ a variety of thorny plant—plants which abound on the 
sea shore, an appropriate description of the city which lies on the 
sea shore near the back waters (12: 2). 

Mutukunram is described as ‘Muntaizir, (31: 1), or the 
emphasizing the epithet ‘mutu’ in the name 
r is described as that of the Lord who 
reaches well the city of the heart (31:1). Tiruvdritr is 
often spoken of by the later generation as the vcry heart of 
the world and there is also the tradition that the Lord of 
Tiruvarir is the Lord of the Heart of Mirdyana sleeping on the 


Oceans. 


Tiruppur kier is described as the ere ; 
and jump the vélat fish (12: 10). Avatuturat 18 described as the 


place beautified by the gardens (12: 10). Traiytritatmarutu is 
spoken of as being dashed against by the waters of Peandr (31:2). 
This makes it clear that this holy place must be on the banks 
of Pennar and not in any other place. Nalir is described as ‘Nant 
nalicai Nalir’ (31:6), as the place where resound the four kinds 
of musical instruments, skin, wind, strings and metal, thus in 
a way suggesting the explanation of the name Walar. Or, it may 
be that ‘Nani nalicai’ is another place. Karukavur is described 


ancient city, probably 
‘Mutukuuram’. Tiruvari 


place where in the fields roll 
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as lying in a pastoral region surrounded by gardens with over- 
hanging clouds (47:4). Kafavir also is said to be in a pastoral 
region full of sound (47:9) — ‘Kalicér puravin Katavir’. In other 
places the descriptions are merely denoting the direction: ‘Panai- 
yar is described as the ‘Pagaiyar’? of the south — ‘Ten Panaiyiir’ 
and Kafcanur of the North-Vatakancanur, (12: 8) —~ He speaks of 
‘one ‘Vata Pérar, (31 4). 


IX 


The poet calls himself “Oran, Vanappakai appan and Vanron- 
tan’ (H. 12); “Vanrontan and Uran’’ (H. 31); ‘Cinkatitamman, Uran, 
Cataiyan Cituva® and Atiyan’ (H. 47). The poet says, ‘With a 
reverential fear “Nani? he composed that hymn, ‘Nattuttokai” 
(12: 11). It is not clear what that fear was due to. In that verse, 
he speaks of the devotees worshipping Him and the fear was due 
perhaps to the incompleteness of his description and enumeration 
of the temples he has sung and to be enumeration of the holy 
places. As already stated, these hymns come in the best tradition 
of the Saivite saints— of Aiyatikal. Katavarkon, who has sung 
Kséttiravenpa, of Campantar who has sung Ksettirakkovai and of 
Appar who has sung KXséftirakkovaittiruttantakam and Ataivuttirut- 
tantakam. These hymns emphasise the cult of the temples where 
the Lord stands as an incarnation of beauty in the linga and 
in the images within these temples. These temples are to be 
looked upon as heavens on Earth. Those who sing of these tem= 
ples are therefore, worshipping that way experiencing the highest 
state of bliss of Paraloka becoming devoid of all their karmas, 
happy, in the thought of their certainty of His Grace. Therefore, 
our poet assures the readers of his hymns the same experiences, 
With reference to Na@ttuttokai, he states that those who prajse the 
Lord with the musical song composed by him will reach Paraloka, 
the Supreme Sphere beyond everything else (Instead of ‘cérvar 
Paralékam’ we have ‘Cér Paralekam’—12: 1!—reminding us of 
Tiruvalluvar’s usage ‘Kolodrum kalvarum nér’ (813) where ‘nér’ stands 
for ‘néroar’ — an example of the grammarian’s ‘katatkkurai’). 
“Where will there be the karma of those who speak of 
Itatyarifaimarutw’ sung by Uran and he continues to assert, ‘Their 
own form and personality will become cool, calm and happy” 
(31: 10). In Uritokai, he affirms that those who seated in a happy 
mood, open their beautiful mouths to recite thi 
will be in Sivaloka (47: 10). PenPte OL He BOSE: 


PART VI 
AWAY FROM ORRIYOR AND CANKILI 


INTRODUCTION 


I 


The Aymns sung by our poet after he left Orriyur deserting 
Cankili, and losing his eyesight therefor till he reached Teruvarar, 
are included in this part. There is a feeling of sincere repentance 
and heartfelt sorrow, running through all the Aymns, though his 
firm faith and high spirituality stand revealed therein. His great 
attachment to Tiruvariir shines here as the great guiding light. 
Perhaps the political complications were getting resolved almost 
inviting the poet’s re-entry into the political arena. The kAymn on 
Nakai-k-karonam gives us a picture of our poet as a chieftain, 
Hence that hymn also may be included in this part itself, fur in 
the next part there seems to be a change in his life. 


II 


Our poet exclaims in these Aymns as 
remain separated from the Lord of Tiruvarar?” (H. 51); “O, Lord 
of Orriyar! Save mc from this pain, this disease and this blind- 
ness” (H. 54); “O, Pagupata, Great Light! Remove my sufferings” 
(H. 69); “I inquired, are you inside the temple, but alas! the 
Lord replied, we are here all right; you go your way” (H. 89); 
“Do not great men excuse the faults of their servants, O, Lord of 
Alankitu! 1 shall become the slave of your followers” (H. 52); 
Ah! How I, a mere slave, got the eyesight to see the Lord!” (#7. 61); 
“When am I to meet my father, my Lord at Trruodrir with joy! 
(H. 83); “I have scen Him, the Lord of Amattir; I sing of Him” 
(H. 45); “Tell me, O, Lord of Nelotyil Aratturai, a strategy or 
a place of escape” (H. 3); “Shower your blessings, O, Lord of 
Tiruvitvatuturai, by assuring me, ‘Fear not’. Who is there as my 
relation or my help if not you?”’ (2, 70); “I cannot forget, enjoy, 
know, sing or praise the Lord, nor can I get away from His path 
or decry Him” (H. 74); “O, my Father! Pray, out of pity for me, 
H. 96); ‘‘You birds, beasts and clouds! Are you capa- 
y miserable conditions?” (#7. 37); ‘The 


follows: “How can I 


cry alas!” ( 
ble of informing Him of m 
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followers suffer, O, Lord! You take no note of them” (H. 95); 
“Well, to become prosperous, having heard the story of your 
Grace I took refuge in your feet” (H. 55); “Do not pretend to be 
a beggar; You must give me gold, horse and food” (H. 46). 


III 


Apart from the holy places which he describes as Heavens 
on earth, Nature appears to him in the beautiful form Palaru, 
Nioa River, Kaviri River and the sea, Orziyiir, and Negapatam 
(Naka-p-pattinam). Puranic stories are also mentioned. Bhiksaétana 
form has been referred to as the art motif of our poet. He, as 
the lady-love pines for the Lord. This is the mystic way. 


IV 


The last verse of each hymn as usual describes the goal to be 
reached, the goal which our poet assures us that those who recite 
his hymns will attain. It is described as Paragati above the people 
of the world, the highest, higher than the high spiritual sphere — 
the world of good path, the golden Vingudakam of the virtuous, the 
Amarulaku reached through the path of Tapas. Those who reach 
the goal are beyond the reach of the cruel karma having attained 
His feet without any falsehood; they are the most virtuous, and 
they have cut away their fetters of births and deaths, knowing 
no old age or misery. This goal is sometimes spoken of in terms 
of sovereignty and rulership as one of becoming the rulers of 
the Vinnulaku, Vinnavar, of becoming the sovereigns riding on the 
elephant and ruling the whole of the Heavens. The happiness of 
Dancing, Singing and Worshipping the feet of the Supreme as a 
holy community of Bhaktas is itself sometimes described as the 
goal. 


Vv 


The cult of Bhaktas is thus emphasized. In the Tiruvalankatu 
hymn, the poet seeks to become the slave of the followers of Siva, 
Reference is made to the community of Bhaktas as the unique 
brotherhood. The learned worship the Lord. So, do the poets. 
Agamic rites are also mentioned. Worship with flowers, music, 
Paficaganya, especially milk and ghee, worship through poetry, 
and with mantras especially Aficupadam or Paftcaksara worship at 
the three points of the day or Muccanti are described as obtain- 
ing during the poet’s age. We get more details in Kaficivaram 
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Aymns where the poet describes the worship of the Lord, by the 
Mother—coming near Him, taking refuge in Him, embracing Him 
in love, praising and worshipping Him and contemplating on Him 
in joy. Our poet speaks of Muttar, Cittar and Pattar as the vari- 
ous kinds of the followers of Siva and identifies the Lord with 
these Tapas is another mode of worship and our poet brings 
out the importance of the sufferings of the world as a mode of 
Tapas. Our poet refers to Candésvara, Eyarkon Nana Campantar, 
Navinukkaraiyar Nélaippovar, Koccenkanan Cakkiyar, Kannappar and 
Kanampultar. To justify chis gospel of Grace, our poet speaks of 
the faults of these saints becoming great merits in the eye of the 
Lord. He paints the whole world of men. beasts, serpents and 
all as a happy family of worshippers. 
vi 


Our poet also emphasizes the harmony of all religions, the 
six great religions being each one of them according to the fitness 
and development of the varied souls. 


vil 

The Lord is herein also ‘praised as Artvamudu, Misilamani 
and Moruntu, thus emphasizing the bliss aspect of the Lord and 
His being the Supreme value curing us of our great karma; for He 
is described as being responsible for births, deaths, delusions and 
salvation. Reference is also made to Sivgham Bhavana or cone 
templation and our poet explains iss difficulty by crying out, 
<“‘T cannot contemplate that I am your-elf?’ The Lord is Parafcott, 
Tantavilakkin coti, the eye of those who wintt» see Him. These 
emphasize the Jaana or Cit aspect of God. Parity and holiness are 
also asserted. He is the Truth, the Blotles», the Holy. He is the 
great path, the path of the Védas. 


Though our poet repents, he also asserts, ‘I do not know what 
mistakes [ have committed”. But at the same time in describing 
the gospel of Grace, he refers to the Lord saving him though he 
had forgotten the Lord, thus suggesting the ‘Mirjara Kiséra 
Nyaya’. In other places he speaks of himself of his own accord, 
coming to serve the Lord whole heartedly without his being a 
hypotheca, a statement which is difficult to be reconciled with 
the story of the ancient document of slavery of our poet’s family. 


The Venneinallay incident is found described in detail in this 


part. 
T. 102 
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God is described as Truth, Beauty and Goodness. He is the 
great dancer, the great Artist while He is the very form of Art, 
Tamil and Music. He is our inseparable companion whether on 
the right or wrong path, always residing in our heart. His Agta- 
mirta and His being all kinds of relationship are again and again. 
emphasized. He is Pagupati, Paramétti, Karunaiccévakay. He is 
also described as ‘Maiyan” a term which is not clear though we 
had tried to explain. The Lord is everything but if this is forgotten 
the world becomes a trap of death, miseries and illusion. Our poet, 
therefore, begins his message with emphasizing the ephemeral 
nature of this world. 


CHAPTER LXVI 
TIRUVAROR 
(Hymn 51) 


I 


Though this hymn is addressed to the Lord of Tiruvarir, it 
was really sung at Tiruvorriyur where the thought of Tiruvarar 
came once again to the poet. At Tiruvorriyar he had settled down 
and married Cankiliyar. There can be no doubt about this inci- 
dent of Cankiliyar’s marriage with our poet. But we had already 
suggested in our study of the number of verses sung by dArarar 
that the other details about this marriage we could not be sure 
of. He must have promised not to part from Caskiliyar, but under 
certain circumstances he must have been forced to leave her. The 
poet must have felt a kind of psychological or spiritual guilt which 
brought him the blindness of his eyes. He repents and completely 
surrenders to the Lord which brings a gradual recovery from this 
sense of guilt and he gradually regains his eyesight, a recovery 
which is equally spiritual and psychological. It is this spiritual or 
psychological development of an escape from a sense of guilt 
which we see in the next fifteen Aymns sung by our poet whilst 
going back to Tiruoériir. 

According to tradition, our poet married Cankiliyar whilst 
Payavaiyaér was at Tiruvdrar. There is no internal evidence in Ard- 
rar’s poems to prove this conclusively. There is nothing against 
a suggestion being made that the marriage with Carktliyar was 
effected after the life time of Paravai. In this very hymn he refers 
to the Lord saving him by bestowing upon him Paravai (10). But 
that is referred to in the past tense (10). In this very hyma also 
he refers to the Lord bringing him and Caskiliyar together (11). 
In Hymn No. 69: 3, he speaks of the Lord depriving him of eye- 
sight because of the Cankili incident. In Hymn No 45: 4, he refers 
back to his experience with Cashili: 

Orntanan orntanat uljatiul [éninra vonporul 
Cérntanat cérntanan cezru Tiruvorri yarpukkuc 
Carntanan carntanan Cankili menrél tatamulat 
Amtanas arntanay Améattiir aiyat arulatée”’ 
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“T realized that bright reality inside my mind. Reaching that 
place, lenteredinto Tiruvorriyér. Then I embraced Cankili. That 
way, I became full of the experience of the Lord’s Grace’. He 
thus suggests his experience with Cankili was a kind of divine 
experience. Itis necessary to read Cekkilar’s poetry for appreciat- 
ing this point of view. In his hymn on Tirundkaikkaronam (H. 46), 
where our poet begs of the Lord to give him a horse and scimitar 
and other paraphernalia of power, he addresses the Lord as one 
who is the prop unto him and unto Paravai and Catkili (46: 11). 
That hymn may prove that our poet was becoming great political- 
ly once again but not that Paravai was alive at the time of the 
hymn for admittedly there was no physical relationship even with 


Cankili at the time of singing that Aymn though she was mention- 
ed therein, 


Perhaps the political conditions have improved in his favour 
by the time of his singing this hymn. In is also clear that the poet 
has a special attachment to Tiruvarar temple. Therefore, he feels 
all the more this kind of ostracism from Tiruvarar. 


il 


In this Aymn our poet gives vent to this feeling of separation 
and exclaims, “For how many days can I live separated from 
my Lord of Arar?’’ (1). ‘How can I get on separated from Him?” 
(2). “To wither away without His company, in which place shalk 
I live separated from Him?” (3). “Without His company, in what 
way shall I live separated from Him’? (4). “In what capacity 
shall I live separated from Him?” (5). ‘“‘To become what, shall 
I live separated from Him carrying this body?” (6). “Without 
reaching Him, to do what shall I live separated from Him?” (7). 
“Forgetting Him thus, to know what, shall I live separated from 
Him?” (8). “Leaving Him away, having what shall I live sepa- 
rated from?” (9). “Alas! Foolish and poor me! Shall £ live sepa- 
rated from Him?” (10). 


Our poet speaks of his own life in relation to the Lord: “That 
disease covered me, a sinner, so that J may leave off my love and 
service unto God. I have now realized the significance of this, I 
shall go and fall at the feet of the Lord.” (1). 
body to suffer here, I am without any sense. 
born in this birth of misery and I was sufferin 
exhaustion” (3). “But He came thus, 


‘Born in this 
Here, thus I was 
g to the point of 
so that I may not be 
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exhausted and He saved me” (4). “I have not known that great 
wealth unknown to Visnu and Brafma, I, of cruel karma. Iam 
a stubborn fool; I had not thought of the Lord from the beginn- 
ing’ (5). “tHe became the seven tunes of music, the fruit of 
music, the sweet nectar, my friend and companion in my misfea- 
sance. He saved me by making a gift of Paravai of the beautiful 
eyes’’ (10). ‘He feasted on poison, giving away the nectar to the 
Dévas. In asimilar way, He considered me, an insignificant being, 
as of importance, and He, the reat Truth, brought me and Casikili 
together” (11). 
Ill 


Onr poet gives expression to his feeling of divine bliss and 
divine greatness. He addresses the Lord as real nectar ‘dr amudu’ 
again and again (2, 4). He speaks of the Lord as the pearl, as 
the precious gem, as the diamond (1), as the rare medicine — 
‘Arumaruntu’ (4). Heis the Lord of qualities possessed by no 
one else. (5). He is the One who has no other to compare with 
Himself (5). He is that great path, the beautiful path, that 
straight path (8), the divine fruit of education (9) (Compare: 
‘Karratanal aya payan enkol Vaalarivan narral toldar exit’ — Kural: 2). 
He is One who resides in the heart giving joy to our imagination 
(9). Our poet calls Him Sivamarti (2). 


IV 


Our poet also refers to the Purdnic stories about the destruc- 
tion of Manmata (2), the feast of the poison (3), His firelike form 
(4), the deer held in His hand (4), Visnu and Brahma unable even 
to know Him through contemplation (5), His destruction of the 
three cities (6) and the Lord of Death (7), His lightning-like mat- 
lock (7), His bull (7), the Absolute worshipped by the people of 
the Heavens in the ancient path (8), the Lord worshipped in the 
beautiful path by the Deathless (8) (here also our poet makes a 
distinction between the Amarar and Vanavar), the upright path 
of His servants (8), the sprout of the Dévas (8), the Lord with 
the eye in the forehead (9) and his convering of the elephant skin 


(12). 
Vv 


Our poet describes the place of Tiruvariiy as the city where 
spreads the unique fame of great men and he calls this Aymn as 
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his very words uttered by him whilst hankering after the feet of 
Siva of Tiruvarar (12). He describes himself as Araran, Alittontan, 
Atiyan (12). He assures those who are masters of this hymn that 
like him feeling elated and beyond the reach of the common men 
whilst singing this hymn, they would also be head and shoulders 
above the people of this world (12), The last verse reminds us 
of the tenth verse in Hymn No. 86. (Or Oran is not clear — 12) 
— perhaps it means that the poet was visiting shrine after shrine. 
This term — ‘Ur Oran? — occurs also in Hymn No. 90: 10 and in 
CGampantar’s hymn No. 3: 65: 2. 


GHAPTER LXVIL 
FIRUVORRIYOR 
(Hymn 54) 


I 


In the previous hymn itself, the poet had resolved ta go 
to Tiruvaérar. This should amount to deserting Cankili. This 
sense of guilt was there in that Aymn, but it took the form of con- 
demning himself for having deserted Tirundrir. Modern psycho- 
logists will explain this coming in of the idea of desertion of Tiru- 
varar instead of Cankili as the work of the unconscious mind. 
Whatever that may be, in the present Aymn, the poet refers to the 
loss of his eyesight and the sufferings he experienced as a result 
of Cankili’s incident. 

The meaning of this hymn is not quite clear in many places 
probably because we do not know all the details of his life in 
relation to his love with Ca#kili, the details which he probably 
refers to in this hymn. It is a lamentation of his heart. His feel- 
ings are confused and that also probably explains the difficulty in 
understanding this hymn. Perhaps the hymn has not also come in 
the original form in which he has sung. But nobody can miss 
herein the pathos and the sincerity of the poet. Every verse ends 
with the words, “Orriyar ennum ir uraivane’’—“O, Thou, who 
livest in the city known as Orriyar”. The rest of the verse ex- 
presses the feeling of misery and despair of the poet, all at the 
same time revealing his complete self-surrender to the Lord. 


II 


This Aymn is so much pre-occupied with the personal aspect 
of the Poet’s life that there is not much room for too many refer- 
ences to the Purdnic descriptions of the Lord. Even the few refer- 
ences become one with his lamentations, The reference to the 
three eyes of the Lord (4) heightens the effect of his lamentation 
that God should deprive of his eyesight whilst He Himself has 
The poet speaks of God as being adorned with 


flower (6) probably to suggest that the Lord 
The 


an extra eye. 


the honeyed fonrat 
Himself is as much fond of adornments and pleasures. 
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poet speaks of the Lord embracing the damsel of the Mountain 
(8) and crowning Himself with the damsel of the Ganga of 1000 
faces (i.e., which has a thousand branches) (8). This comes in, 
as a kind of retort to the possible complaint against the poet’s 
love episodes with Paravai and Cankili. In another place, he 
addresses the Lord as the author of the Védas (9), probably sug- 
gesting that as an author of the Véda, that regulates justice and 
spiritual life in this world, the Lord should not have made the 
poet suffer. The poet speaks of the Lord shining in the beautiful 
eight forms (2), the five elements, the sun, the moon and the 
soul. This is probably to suggest that the Lord being thus every- 
thing would know all his sufferings without the poet himself giving 
expression to them; this universal aspect is becoming more and 
more prominent from here. 


In another place the poet speaks of the mat-lock upon which 
rests the Ganges (3). In that context the poet is referring to the 
Lord as the greatest bliss and describes Him in terms of sweet- 
ness, the sweetness of the sugar-cane, sugar-candy and the nectar. 
In describing the Lord as the sugar-cane, the poet sings, ‘‘Ga#gai 
tankiya cataiyutaik karumpé”’.— Sometimes the word ‘cataz’ is used 
for the blades of the members of the grass-family; c¢.f., ‘Cataic 
cennel’ (Nalavenpa, Swayam., 68); ‘Cataippul’ (M.M., 331) The 
sugar-cane with thick lustre of blades may be spoken of as ‘Catai- 
yutaik karumpu’. When the blades are green and full of water, one 
is justified in describing it as ““Gangai tankiya cataiyutaik karumpu’’. 
Thus punning on this phrase, one can make that equally appli- 
cable to the Lord and the sugar-cane (Catai may also mean roots: 
Kallatam: 82: 3, when ‘Gangai tankiya catai? may mean the roots 
standing inside the Ganges; i.e. water). 


ITI 


Our poet has found some place for describing the sea at 
Tiruvorriyir; that shows his love of Nature. But those descriptions 
also fit in with the context. The conches and the pearl-oysters 
and the ‘calaficalam’ or the king conch, resound in the sea when 
the flow of the tides is gathering up diamonds, pearls, gold and 
gems (3). The rising dark sea thus comes and goes, as it were, 
an a procession at Tiruvorriyér during the days of tides (3). This 
description of procession is in keeping with his description of the 
Lord as the sweetest and as the most Precious, the beautiful 
bridegroom—suggesting a bridal procession, The cool sea drives up 
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the tides which come and move about at Tiruvorriyar as though 
in a procession (9). 


IV 


One may now turn to the lamentations of the poet making as 
best of the meaning as one can. “With this body of dirt, I took 
refuge in your beautiful feet; if even that is something that I 
should suffer, O, Lord! (You know that) people of the world 
receive the (goat’s) milk, even though it means removing with 
their hands its dung. Even if I do wrong I never wrong your 
beautiful feet. Even if I fall slipping down, I know of no utter- 
ance except that of your beautiful name. O, pray tell me, any 


medicine for pouring into my eye” (1). 


“J am a miserable being. I came to be born. I became your 
servant because of loving Ga#kili. What can this slave of yours 
explain—to do what? Though I am passionate, [ shall never be 
false to your beautiful feet. Even if I turn false to the service of 
your beautiful feet, I had sworn to accept all that you might do 


for me’? (2). 
“You are the sugar-cane, the candy, the prop for many, a 


Nelli) in the hands of your followers, the nectar 


goose-berry ( 
To whom shall I explain my miseries?” (3). 


within such a fruit. 


“Jt is not a relationship by birth (7gru), or by marriage or 
adoption (Xovtatz). Those who appear at the time of need, per- 
form acts of mercy, they are the people whose wealth is love. 
What does it matter if they are anything? If people say anything 
(scandalous against them) you do not say, hard words to them. 
It may also mean, ‘It is not a relationship by birth; but what 
does it matter if those who love you are anything? You appear 
and bless them. They praise you. You do not say anything 
against them — (but things are different for me). You are the 
Lord of three eyes and in spite of it, if it is justice and a proper 
rendering of an account that you should take away the eyes of 


your slave, bless me at least with a suitable walking stick”’ (4). 


“I try to get into the path. I cannot contemplate that Iam 
yourself. (This refers to Sisoham bhavand— or of identity). Like 
the water caught in an eddy, I whirl round and round and my 
mind whirls round; save me from anyone dragging me quickly in 


T. 103 
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haste, catching hold of my walking stick, even as he will, a dog, 
tethered toa pole. Pray, do unto me what is merciful” (5). 


“T was caught in the net of the beautiful deer-like eyes of the 
damsels and I suffered. I was afraid of the cruel karma which had 
come to my share. I have not contemplated on your good acts 
and good qualities. Even I, desire, however, but only this much. 
Pray, bless me by relieving me of all my defects so that I may not 
get immersed in hell whilst alive”. (Blindness is referred to as 
hell on earth) (6). 


“I shall never forget you. I shall not think of other Dévas. 
I cannot live with others. I am afool, who though the recipient 
of your blessing, still suffers as though he has not been. I fail to 
understand what mistake I committed. How am I, your slave, 
responsible for your hating me thoroughly? I do not forget you. 
Pray, bless me, by removing the physical and mental diseases to 
which I have been subjected. (The words, ‘Urra noy urupini’ are 
sometimes interpreted to mean, ‘the past and future sufferings’) 
(7). 

“You embraced the Damsel of the mountain; without even 
thinking of this, you crowned yourself with the damsel of the 
Ganges of 1000 faces (branches). In this way if I begin speaking 
of you, it is possible even for your slave to go on retorting. O, my 
mind! what ‘can you do sitting and withering away like this? 
Suffering thus and becoming afraid of the cruel karma inflicting 
me, if I become sulky (with the Lord), can any benefit come out 
of this?’’ (8). 

*Q, Thou strong one, the gem, the bridegroom, you have 
become unto me the Saturn entering the constellation of Maka 
(Saturn entering Maka forebodes all kinds of calamities according 
to Indian astrology). If I say anything to the womenfolk, at 
home, I cannot bear them replying, ‘Don’t call us, get away, you 
blind fool!’ O, Lord of three eyes! how can I live, losing my eyes 
in my face, O, thou who hast given out the Védas? Is this fair?” 
(9). 

Vv 

Though our poet, in some places, explains his passion, it 
ought not to be taken as referring to anything immoral or un- 
lawful because he himself asks the Lord in the secrecy of his 
isolation, “I do not know, what mistake I have committed” (7). 
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In the 10th verse he describes himselfas the young man, who 
is great for his good conduct and behaviour who had mastered 
as a scholar through daily studies and recitation, the four Védas 
and their subsidiary arts praised by the world. He calls himself, 
Vonrontan, and Uran. 


VI 


After giving expression to his sufferings, the poet must have 
felt a joy that he has attained the divine bliss of the goal he 
wanted to attain, the goal beyond all other goals, the ‘paragati’. 
Therefore, he assures those who are masters of these ten songs of 
him that they will also attain, as sure as anything, the supreme 


goal. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 
TIRU MULLAIVAYIL 
(Hymn 69) 


I 


The poet on his way to Tiruvarir passed through Tirumullat- 
vayil, which had grown into importance in the Pallava Period, 
thanks to the tradition, that a ‘mullai? creeper wound round the 
legs of the state elephant of the Pallava and that the Lord became 
manifest to the Pallava for enabling that king to receive the infinite 
bliss—a tradition referred to by our poet in verse 10. 


II 

The city is described as being on the northern bank of Pali 
or Palatu (5). But now, Palaru runs many miles south of this 
place. Our poet describes the Palaru in floods, carrying the roots 
of the sandal tree, the logs of ‘akil’, the peacock tail, the elephant 
tusk, heaps of pearls and heaps of creeper-like corals and coming 
down pushing everything in front (5). Now the Kutatalaiyaru 
alone runs at a little distance. 

The poet, after he has sung the precious hymn, had his peace 
of mind restored though his miseries have not disappeared alto- 
gether. The metre of the verse is the traditional metre of seven 
feet of the scheme, ‘vila’, ‘ma’, ‘vila’, ‘ma’, ‘vila’, ‘vila’, ‘ma’. In 
the last line of every verse (except the fourth verse), the last 
five metrical feet and in the words, ‘patutuyar kalaiydy pacupata 
paraficutare — ‘Weed out the sufferings that inflict me, O, 
Supreme Light. O, Pacupata!’? (On the word ‘Pécupata’, please 
see: Vol. II). Perhaps ‘Mullaivayil’ was an important place where 
assembled the members of the Paésupata school as their central 
place of influence). One can appreciate the poet who is now 
blind addressing the Lord as the Supreme Light. 

III 

Our poet also refers in this hymn to the Tiruvenneinallar 
incident: ‘“O, our Lord! that day at Venneinallar you saved me 
and made me a dog, your servant”? (8). 

IV 


He gives expression to his subjective experience of the Lord 
and his inner life; “Thinking that your famous feet are to me 
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the Beauty, the true Reality, and Wealth (Wealth as representing 
the inspiration for activity and conduct is goodness. Thus Gad 
is Beauty, Truth and Goodness — the three eternal values), do- 
ing all that is not proper and flaring up in resentment, I showed 
no respect to anyone. I roamed about obstinate this way. O, 
Lord! O, Supreme Light! Weed out my miseries that inflict your 
slave that praises you with the words of his tongue’ (1). “Weed 
out the miseries that inflict your slave who out of love had sung 
the great fame of yours” (2). ‘“O, Lord of that great quality 
which removed my eyes because of Cankili! Weed out the miseries 
that inflict your slave” (3). ‘Bless me, who out of love for your 
fame sing in Tamil of varied beauty” (4); (this ending varies from 
the endings in other verses). “Weed out my miseries, destroying 
the fetters” (5). ““O, Munificent Patron! Who else can be blessed 
with all that I have been blessed with? Even if I speak, and 
commit mistakes, it is your policy to accept all these as good 
qualities. Because of this ideal of yours, I had committed many 
excesses. Iam your slave; I have no other support. Weed out 
the miseries which had come to inflict me” (6). “‘Night and day, 
I performed your services. Weed out my miseries” (7). Ihave 
roamed about in quest of you and you are the precious gold that 
I have found.” ‘Weed out the miseries your slave is suffering 
from” (8). (This refrain is repeated in verses 9 and 10). 


the poet has now 


The description of Tirumullaivayil shows, 
{tis a 


become extrovert. There is a sweet fragrance there (1). 
arden of champaka groves (3), a place of 
and goodness, wherein roam about 
he beautiful and comfortable seat 


of lotus flowers, sleeping to the lullaby sung by the bees beautified 
by dots and lines, bees which have become intoxicated with the 
fresh smelling honey of the fields yielding gold (4). Itisa place 
embraced by thick groves where does not cease the rare dance 
of the damsels of beautiful carp-like eyes, of gem-like red lips, 
of white teeth, of black and long tresses of hair and of a suffused 
beauty of the peacock {7)- The waters full of waves or ripples 
surround this holy place (11). Apart from these natural beauties, 
it is a place of man’s art for it is surrounded by golden palaces 
(8). Itis also the place where throng the Dévas, who cry to 
Him and exclaim ‘Where are you?’ (2) for the Lord is the king 
of the Dévas (3). It is also a place where the good men praise 


Him (10). 


place surrounded by g 
fields of paddy full of beauty 
the crabs usually sleeping on t 
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The Purdnic stories are also referred to: His dance in the 
presence of the Mother (2), the Lordship over the Védas (3), the 
flaying of the skin of the elephant (3), the destruction of the 
three cities (6), the swallowing of the poison (8), the destruction 
of the Lord of Death rushing on the young one (Markkand@épa) 
(9), the Lord growing up-taller and taller (as a pillar of Fire) to 
frighten Visnu and Brahma (11). 


VII 


The Lord is called ‘Nampan’ — ‘Our man’ (8), ‘He of Mullai- 
adyil? (1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6), or ‘the wealth of Tirumullaivayil’ (7, 9. 11), 
‘the Lord of Tirumullaipayil’ (10), ‘the Lord of the beautiful or 
loving eyes’ (2), the most beautiful (2), the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the Védas (2), ‘Citian’ (9), ‘the wise and the learned’, 
‘Patian’ (9), ‘the learned Doctor who is the author of the rich 
Védas’, ‘Palkalaipporul’ (10), ‘the meaning and significance of all 
arts’, ‘Paimpow’ (8) ‘the fresh gold’, ‘Masilamani’ (5). ‘the blotless 
gem. (we know we have noted our poet has partiality for this 
gem — the name of the deity of this temple)’, ‘Sambhu’ or One 
who creates happiness (8), ‘[raivan’, the Sovereign (10), ‘Naian’ 
the Lord (10). Thus the aspects of Beauty, Value, Knowledge, 
Bliss and Power of the Lord are emphasized, at the same time 
emphasizing his nearness to us. The hymn is important as giving 
us the doctrine of Grace that the Lord loves our faults (6) (even 
as the cow loves the dirt on its calf). 


vill 


Our conclusion, that the poet has regained his mental peace 
and equanimity is confirmed by what our poet assures his readers. 
He has himself experienced a calm and cool mind whilst singing 
this hymn, when all mental agitations thus ceased, he must have 
felt transported to regions of the higher beings completely obvious 
of the miseries of the world inflicting him in the form of grey 
hair, wrinkles, old age and other sufferings. He, therefore, assures 
those who recite these five and five verses of this garland of words 
of ‘Naval Arayan’ and who are capable of praising the Lord with 
a calm cool mind, that they will attain the sovereignty over 
the people of Heavens without any grey hair, wrinkles, old age 


and other sufferings — a kind of existence which is considered 
heavenly. 


"CHAPTER LXIX 
TIRUVENPAKKAM 
(Hymn 89) 

I 


This is the place which our poet visits next. The place is 
called Tiruvenpakkam and from the hymn we find that the temple 
was called Venkeyil (verse 10), probably because of the white 
colour of the plaster work. The verses of this hymn are in 
‘kaccaka’ from, of four lines each of four feet of kayecir’, Every 
fourth line ends with the words ‘Ulémpokir enrné? as its last two 
feet. In the third line, the poet raises the question, ‘‘Are you 
here inside this temple?’? and it is to this he says he got the 
reply, ‘‘Ulom pokir — ‘We are here, you get away or you go 
your way’. The whole Aymn is a complaint against this Lord and 
every verse elaborates this complaint: “I thought that great people 
would excuse faults and under that impression I committed mis- 
takes; but without caring for the scandal, you have blinded my 
eyes.” I asked, “Are you in the temple?” and the Lord remain- 
ing there inside said, “We are here, you go your way” (1). 

II 

‘tT know neither the intermediate nor the initial. I declare, 
I‘cry, My Lord, I take refuge in you. Without caring for the 
facts, that we are your slaves and your refugees, Ye, my Lord, 
said ‘You may go” (2). “I know not how to act. Even if I, your 
false slave commit any mistake, saying, t.e., pretending that your 
beautiful feet are my refuge, is it not necessary that you should 
excuse me?”? When I asked, “Are you here?” the Lord who is 
capable of sympathizing with me, and helping me to attain salva- 
tion, said, “We are here, you may go” (3). 

“OQ, Our Prince! Are you here?’’ — thus as soon as I asked 
Him, He replied, ‘“‘We are here, you go your way” (4). He was 
there moving on the bull, by the side of the Mother, and I His 


slave inquired of Him ip a high pitch, and He at once replied, 
“You have blinded the apple 


“We are here, you may go” (5). i 
of my eye. Are you here?”’, I asked, and He replied, “T am here, 
you may go” (6). “O, Lord of the throat, blue like the blue gem, 
served by the bhaktas and the followers of the Védas! Are you 
here?”’, I asked, and He said, “We are here, you may go” (7). 
The Lord of Tiruvorriyir said, “We are here, you may go’’ (8). 
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“Are you here, inside this white temple?”’, I asked, and the Lord 
blessed me with a walking stick as a prop and said, ‘“We are here, 
you go your way”’ (10). 

III 


In two verses, our poet refers to the Cankili incident. “I told 
you to go and be under the ‘makilam’ tree. Without my know- 
ledge you said that the vow should be taken under the ‘makilam’ 
tree. You are so capable, O, Great Lord’’! ‘‘Are you here?”, I 
asked, and He as though He had sighted His enemies said, ‘‘We 
are here, you go your way” (9). (This verse, it was suggested 
by us might not have originally been in the Aymn—Vol. 1). ‘‘You 
have given me Cankili, shining like a deer and you blessed in 
such a way that the good effects fowing therefrom became main- 
fest’? (10). 

IV 

Our poet refers also to some purdnic descriptions of the Lord: 
His long dangling ear-ring (1), His deer (1), His bull (2), His 
poisonous serpent (2, 3), His white sacred ash (2), His tiger’s 
skin (2), His covering of an elephant skin (4), His throat with 
the poison (4, 7, 8), the skull (Kapali) (4), His beautitul red form, 
like the coral (4), His company of the Mother (4), His shining 
golden konrai on the mat-lock (5, 6, 9), His destruction of 
Matmata (6), His Ganges on His crown (6), the serpent on His 
waist (7) and His dance on the burning ghat with the Mother 
surrounded by the ghost (8). 

Vv 

Though the Aymn begins with a complaint and expresses the 
miserable feeling of the poet at the Lord curtly replying as though 
to an enemy that he should get away, yet in the end our poet 
gets awalking stick to lean on and walk. This must have inspired 
the poet with hope and our poet says he has sung this poem in 
love of the Lord since he is passionately attached to Him. 


Our poet describes himself as one who has the name of ‘Siva 
of Tiruvarar’ which we had explained as referring to the first 
part of his name Ara@rax. The gift of a walking stick — our poet 
would have considered the gift from any one as the gift from the 
Lord — makes him feel that he has been relieved of all his karmas 
and that they would afflict him no more. That is why he assures 
those who masters the Tamil of his, that the cruel karma will 
never come near them. 


CHAPTER LXX 
TIRUVALANKATU 
(Hymn 52) 

I 


In this hymn, the refrain of the verses is “Alankata up atiyark 
katiyén avéné”? — ‘I shall become the slave of your slaves’. Else- 
where we have explained the significance of the cult of the 
bhaktas Alankatu is always coupled with Palaiyanar. Alankatu 
is probably the forest of banyan trees and the temple itself must 
have been once upon a time, one of the banyan trees. The city 
nearby came to be known after one ‘Palatyan’ perhaps a chieftain. 
Palaiyan is the name of a chieftain as is made clear by the Cankam 
poetry which speaks of ‘Mokiirp Palaiyan* and other chieftains. 
Our poet has regained his mental equipoise and as of yore refers 
to the Purawic stories in detail: His company of the Mother (7), 
His waist-band of a serpent (2), His ornament of bones (3), His 
destruction of three cities (3, 6, 7), His blue throat (4), His mat- 
lock (5), His Ganges (7), His bull (7), His form of fire worshipped 
by Visnu and Brahma (8), His dance in the company of the ghosts 


and the burning ghat (9). 
Il 


eatedly addresses the Lord as Parama in seven 


The poet rep 
and he also describes this 


verses (1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10) out of ten 
supreme being above all others as curing the karmas (3, 4, 7, 8) 
which cannot be otherwise removed, the karmas in which we are 
submerged from very ancient times (‘Pantal vinai’ in the third 
verse is the same as ‘Pantal vinai’ of the seventh verse except for 
the lengthening of the vowel in the former case) the karmas 
which become a void. The other idea which is emphasized in this 
hymn that He is prayed by many, comes uppermost in our poet’s 
mind when he thinks of taking refuge in the bhaktas — ‘the pattar 
palar potrum parama’ (1) — ‘O, Supreme Being, praised by many 
bhaktas’; ‘Panna ricaika tatu kontu palaru méttum Palaiyantir Amma’ 
(6) — ‘O, Lord! praised by many with music full of melody’, 
“Panma malarka lavaikontu palaru métium Palaiyanar Amma’? (9) — ‘O, 
Lord! praised by many worshipping you with many valuable 


1. Maturaik kaitci: t., 508. 
T. 104 
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flowers’. ‘Pattar cittar palaréttum paramat palaiyanar méya Attar’ 
(10) — ‘the Lord being praised by many bhaktas and siddhas’. In 
this way our poet has suggested the various kinds of worship 
with flowers (9), with music (6), and with praises (9). Herefers 
to another form of worship as well: Palankats, neyyatt’ (5) — ‘the 
Lord who bathes in milk and ghee’, The good effects of such a 
worship is also referred to: ‘‘Toluvar tankal tuyar tirppay” (3) — 
‘You are the Lord who removes the miseries of those who 
worship you’. There is also the worship according to Védas; for, 
“He is the path of the Védas’? — Véda neriyané”’ (7). 


lil 

The poet also enumerates in a way the various kinds of 
worshippers and he sometimes calls the Lord Himself after the 
names of these followers ‘‘Mutta (1), Citta (1), Patta (1) — ‘the 
freed One, One who had achieved and reached the goal, One who 
ioves the Lord.’ These terms are thus used as the names of the 
Lord Himself (1). He speaks of the worshippers of the Lord as 
Pattar (1, 10), Cittar (10). The Lord is not only ‘Adutea’ but 
confers ‘Mutti’? (1). Heisnot only a ‘Siddha’ but shows the ways 
of ‘siddhi (1). He is not only a ‘Bhakta’ but One praised by 
bhakias (1). He is by nature a freed soul, not one who is freed — 
that is why He is Muttd; the term Bhakia was had already referred 
to as the name of the Lord. He calls the Lord ‘Tévar Ciskame’ 
(1), ‘the Lord of the Dévas’ which must have been suggested the 
name of the Pallava chief Rajasimha, the contemporary (king) of 
‘Ararar, In this hymn also the poet calls the Lord, the good flame 
of the Light which requires no kindling — ‘Tanta vilakkin narcott 
(3). He calls Him ‘Tattuvan’ (8), the fundamental element of the 
thing in itself. The Poet who has lost his eyesight addresses the 
Lord as the cye of the world which with all His thought is con- 
centrated on protecting the world — *“Kanndyulakam kakkinra 
Karutta” (6). The Lord is perfect, impossible to be perfected any 
more—“Tiruttalakatay”’ (6). Our poet feels that not only he, but 
all his ancestors were the slaves of the Lord — “Entay entat 
Perumane” (6).  “‘Emman entai mittappan élél patikal emaiyanta 
Pemman’? (9) — We have referred to this service of the Lord 
through seven generations. 


IV 


The first foot of every fourth line, as usual in our poet’s 
hymns, consists of words expressing that God is the rea] relation- 
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ship of all kinds. The words which we found in other Aymns are 
repeated here: Atta (1), Aiy@ (2), Anta (3), Arivé (4), Anna 
(6) Anta (7), Alvay (8), Amma (9). 


Vv 


Our poet also expresses certain aspects of his life in relation 
to the Lord. ‘‘I acted falsely and roamed about going more and 
more away from you. You came here as the truth, and prevent- 
ing me from thus getting away from you, you saved me, O, Truth! 
the true principle or the truthful” (2). 


‘T was caught in the trap of the beautiful damsels of eyes 
shining like those of the deer. My intelligence became deluded 
and I lost my intelligence” (4). ‘‘I was caught in the net of the 
damsels of wide eyes flashing like the spear. I forgot you’’ (5). 
The unconscious probably is suggesting that the description of 
Cankili is after all just because he has escaped from the feminine 
trap. Therefore, these references ought not to be taken as refer- 
ring to any immoral life of the poet. We will see the poet coming 
back from this confused state of mind when he reaches mental 
equipoise at Tiruvatamattar (45) where he explains his true and 
divine relationship with Caskilt. 

VI 


The poet in this hymn also refers to the precious worth and 
lovable character of the Lord and in his usual way he describes 
the Lord as the gem, the pearl and the emerald (5). Experienc- 
ing the Lord as such when he takes refuge in the dhaktas he is so 
overpowered by this joy that he dances and sings completely 
surrendering himself through worship to the feet of the Lord (10). 
He says, ‘‘He came to love the service alone, he, the young one 
Uran, the famous young one whom siddhas ever keep in their mind 
and he has sung these shining Tamil verses (10). Therefore, he 
assures those who will read these Tami] verses of his song and 
dance overpowered by this experience of the Ayma will surely 
worship the feet of the Supreme Being (10). Such a worship 


itself ig a state of Heaven. 


CHAPTER LXXI 
TIRUVEKAMPAM 
(Hymn 61) 

I 


“‘Ekampam’’ is considered to be the Tamil form of the Sans- 
krit word “Ekamram”, the unique mango tree, probably the old 
temple of Kaci receiving all worship, the Lord there being known 
as Ekamranatha, Ekampavanan or Kampan. The mango tree is even 
now within the temple premises. But by the time of Nampit 
Artirar, the temple has become of great importance to Saivities. 
Mahéndra Varma, in his Matta Vilisam, refers to the Kapali coming 
from the temple of Ekamranatha. The Kamakkottam or the temple 
of the Mother Goddess is important in this city. The name of 
the deity of this temple had assumed the Tamil form Kampay 
which has become the proper name of the people of the age like 
Kalikkampan, ete. ; 


II 


On reaching Kafici, on his way back to Tirusdriir, the poet 
is said to have got back the sight.of one eye. At this partial 
recovery of the eyesight, the poet exclaims in joy, “Kanak kax 
afiyén pertavare” — ‘Ah! how I, a slave, got the eye to see the 
Lord” (1-10). 


The last half of every fourth line of this verse ends with the 
refrain of an exclamation ‘Kanak kan atiyén petravaré. The rest 
of the verses piles up the description of the Lord in the accu- 
sative case. In the last verse, the poet states that this hymn 
was sung by him — Navalariran — in good Tamil expressing the 


idea that he as a slave has been blessed with an eye to see the 
Lord. 


III 


The Puranic descriptions which imply the Grace of God show- 
ered on His followers and removing at the same time the obstruc- 
tions in the way are referred to — the Lord’s feast of the 
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poison (1, 5), the worship by the Mother Goddess, a worship 
which is repeated in every verse, His destruction of the Lord of 
Death (4), and the three cities (3, 9) and Kama (3) and 
Daksa (9), His bull (11), His eight arms (9), His flaying of the 
elephant (3), His mat-lock (2), His konrai flower (4), His ear with 
the kundala (4), His battle-axe (5), His crescent moon (6) and His 
Ganges (6). ; 
IV 

The Lord is referred to as ‘Korravan’ (11)—the victorious, 
‘Kampan’? (1-11) the term already explained, ‘Kattan (11) the 
dancer, ‘Adi’ (1) the beginning of everything, ‘Vittakan’ (5), 
the wise or mysterious person, ‘Siva’ (8), the name so dear and 
sacred to the Saivites, ‘Dévadévan’ (6) the Lord of the Dévas, 
‘Nitkantakav’ (9) the One who is just and strict and ‘Jcan’ (10) the 
Lord. 


The name ‘Kampar’ is found used with various significant 
adjectives ‘Periyakampan’ (3), ‘Nallakampan’ (5), ‘Kallakkampaw’ (10): 
Kampa the Great; Kampa the Good; and Kampa the Deceitful, deceit- 
ful because He remained latent till Parvati worshipping Him em- 
braced Him out of fear of the flood which the Lord Himself engi- 
neered for bringing about this happy consummation. It will be 
seen in this hyma, that all these references are to the deity wor- 
shipped by the Mother Goddess—Xafci-p-puranam. However, some 
writers differentiate among these and other names by explaining 
them as referring to various deities worshipped by Visnu, Brahma, 


Rudra and Parvati respectively. 


Vv 


The hymn is important in sh 
followed by Mother Goddess Atari 


Kelumi (4), Maruvi (6), Paravi (9), mai 
valiparaccenru” (10)—Coming near and taking refuge in Him and 


embracing Him in love, praising and worshipping Him, always 
contemplating on Him in joy or with an elevated feeling. The 
poet also refers to the Paficagavya, for he addresses the Lord as 
“Palotu anaificum Gttukantan—the Lord who ‘is fond of the Pafica- 


gavya (8) inclusive of milk. 


owing the method of worship 
tiu (2, 8), Etti (3,5, 6, 7, 9), 
“Ulattulki yukantumat Nankai- 


VI 
The results following the worship also are hinted at: the 
Lord resides in the Hearts of His followers as their ally removing 
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all miseries and fetters; “Cintippar avar cintai ulan” (1)—‘He who 
is in the mind of those who contemplate on Him’; ‘‘Urravarkkuta- 
oum Peruman” (2)—‘‘the Great One helping those taking refuge in 
Him”; ‘“‘Parrinarkken tum parravan” (2)—‘Ever the prop unto those 
who catch hold of Him or who is attached to Him’; ‘‘Pavippar 
manam pavikkontan” (2)—‘One who completely occupies the mind 
of those who contemplate on Him (probably as identical with 
themselves)’; “Allal tirttarul ceyyavallan”’ (5) ~‘One who is capable 
of removing all our miseries and blessing us’; “Nayninarkkenrum 
nallavan”” (7) —‘He who is good unto those who approach 
Him,’ “Cintittenrum ninainteluvarkal cintaiyit rikalum civan” (8)—‘Siva 
who shines in the mind of those who contemplate on Him and 
ever get up remembering Him’, “‘Pantitta vinaip parraruppan” (8)— 
‘One who cuts away the fettering karmic bond’. In one way these 
descriptions may be taken as referring to the blessings the poet 
himself has received from the Lord. ‘Emman’ (1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9) 
or ‘Exkal piran’ (3, 5, 10)—‘My father or the Lord, the Patron of 
ours’ occurs in every verse. He refers to the Lord as ‘‘Namukak- 
kinra Piran’® (7)—‘the Patron whom we are fond of? and “‘Periya 
Emperuman” (11)—‘Our Great Lord of high rank’. 


vil 


He refers to the worship of the Lord by the learned men and 
the Védic scholars—‘“‘Periya Emperuman enru eppotum karzavar para- 
vappatuoan”? (11)—‘Whao is ever praised as the great Lord of high 
rank by the learned, the very form of the rare Lord Himself is 
considered as the most learned for He is spoken of as the expert 
in the Védas and their auxiliary studies. He is greatly fond of the 
Samavéda (6). It was He who has expounded the Védas. 


Among His followers, as usual, our poet makes a distinction 
between Amarar (1) and Viznavar (7), Amarar probably refer: 
ring to those of His followers who had attained eternity. The 
Lord is possessed, in abundance, of that upright conduct so much 
praised and worshipped by the Amarar. In other places he speaks 
of the Lord as ‘Umpar Kon’ (2)—‘the King of those of the higher 
regions’. ‘Dévadévav’ (6)—‘the Déva of the Dévas’, ‘Imaiyavar 
Kow’ (10)—‘the King of those who do not wink, probably the 
Dévas’. 
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VIII 


The joy of the special Grace of the Lord he had received by 
receiving partial eyesight, thanks to this feeling of guilt slowly 
fading away as a result of his confidence in the Lord’s Grace and 
bliss, makes him feel that he has been saved so as to escape from 
the evil path. He feels that he has been safely transported to 
the sphere of upright path. He feels that those who are masters 
of these ten verses will feel the same experience of reaching His 
sphere of Good Path (11). 


GHAPTER LXXII 
TIRUVAROR 
(Hymn 83) 


I 


As soon as our poet got back his partial eyesight his mind 
naturally goes back to Tirusdrir and he exclaims, “When am 
I to approach my Lord after stepping into Tiruvarar? “‘Enrukol 
eytuvaté?”? — ‘When am I to reach Him?’ is the refrain of all these 
verses, these words forming the last half of every fourth line of 
every verse, 


He speaks of certain obstacles to be removed at the methods 
of worshipping the Lord, at the same time describing the Lord 
in terms of Purdnic stories and also expressing his own views 
about the precious nature of the Lord. Tiruvarar comes back to 
his mind — Tiruvarar of the South (1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9), where the 
zephyr casts its fragrance (2), the city of rich fields full of excel- 
lent paddy (3), rich and cool fields beautified by rich soil and 
water (4), the city surrounded by strong fortress walls (9). 


II 


“At sunrise and sunset and at mid-day reciting the Paicaksara 
and mentally cogitating about Him, when am I to reach my father 
and patron before the ancient chronic karma coming uppermost 
enshrouds me?” (1), ‘When shall I reach Him with all my mind 
getting cool and collected, without any agitation, showering on 
Him crowded flowers both day and night and going round Him 
in circumambulation so that the well established karmic cruelty 
may depart from me?” (2). “Because of the ancient ignorance in 
the previous births, the mind thought of, later on, so many things. 
For removing these thoughts and illusion or confusion of mind, 
when am I to reach Tiruvarar, to attain the sweetest nectar of 
my life?” (3). “Good thoughts were destroyed during those 
days — thoughts of killing the rare lives and other faults cropped 
up. When am I to enter Tiruvariar, stepping on to its frontiers. 
when am I, his slave, to reach Him for completely destroying all 
these thoughts and defects?”’ (4). These thoughts probably refer 
to his thoughts of war as a political leader, 
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Il 

In the rest of the Aymn, he refers to the descriptions of the 
Lord according to the Pura@yas and philosophies concluding at the 
end of every verse. ‘‘When am [to reach or attain Him?” He 
expresses the great value he sets upon the Lord in his usual way 
calling Him, “Oppamarac cempon” (7), ‘fine gold which has no 
equal’; ‘Nanmani’ (7) ‘the good gem’; he further speaks of Him, 
‘En pon, en mani’, ‘my gold and my gem’ (7) and ‘Emmirai’ (8) ‘my 
Lord’. He exclaims, ‘‘When shall Isee the Lord, so that my eye 
which has been always remembering Him hankering after or burn- 
ing as it were for His sight may become cool and happy?” (9). 

The Lord is the light all round the five elements and the 
sun (6). He is the sevenfold tunes of those who are experts in the 
munificent Tamil (6). He is the sound of the seven strings of the 
yal (6). He is the treasure for every soul (7). 

IV 

He describes this hymn ‘the ten verses of flowers’ of many and 
high sounding words, uttered by Uran, the Lord of Névalir, out of 
his longstanding good love for Arar where resides the Lord (10). 

Vv 

The Poet has referred to the Puranic descriptions of the Lord 
as the father of Him, who had cut the mango tree in the sea (5), 
as that light which besmears its body with the sacred ash (5) and 
adorns itself with the garment of the tiger skin (5), as One who 
receives the alms offered (5), as the beginning of everything (5, 9), 
as One who is beautified by the bull (8), as One sharing His form 
with that of the Mother Goddess (7), as One who crowns Himself 
with the dancing serpent up and above the crown beautified by 
thé Ganges (8), as One who goes about begging in the skull as the 
great One beyond the reach of Visnu and Brahma (9) and as One 
who has the lightning-like ruddy mat-lock (10). 

It is clear that the poet looks upon Tiruodrar as a heaven on 
earth (10) and having experienced thus he assures the readers of 
this verse that those who had mastered the ten verses of this hymn 
will surely attain this bliss of the golden heaven (10). 

VI 

As already pointed out the poet has also experienced a golden 
holiness within himself driving away the sense of guilt from whieh 
he was suffering. This experience of feeling himself a ‘Punniyay’, 
inspires him to address his readers as Pungiyer (10). 
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CHAPTER LXXIII 
TIRU AMATTOR 
(Hymn 45) 


I 


The sufferings are not completely over, but the poet is very 
much overpowered by the Grace of God; for, as we have seen, he 
has received a prop of a walking stick and partial eyesight. In 
this hymn at Tiruvamattar, the cloud of pessimism clears away and 
we hear in this hymn the poet almost dancing in joy of a new 
found bliss; he repeats every verb. The Grace is always identified 
with the Mother Goddess who is said to share the very form of 
the Lord. It is the Grace which leads us ail to the Lord. This 
is spoken of as the Lord out of His love for His consort condes- 
cending to save us all, Herchildren. The very name of the Lord 
Siva which is considered to be a manfra is explained in this way: 
‘Va’ represents the Grace of the Lord, and ‘Si’ the Absolute Brah- 
mam, whom one attains through ‘Va’ or Grace which is finally 
dissolved in the ultimate unity of the Absolute. 


Il 


The poet sings: ‘I have seen Him; I have seen Him; who is 
acting according to the whims and fancies of the beautiful dam- 
sel or rather having the same ideas as that of the beautiful dam- 
sel. He had saved me. He had saved me by accepting me as 
His slave and servant. I have assumed the role, I have assumed 
the role of the servant of the Lord of Amattar. This is not a 
falsehood what I am asserting; pray, listen to me. I have returned 


away from those who are not blessed with the wisdom of His 
Védas’’ (1). 


“I sing, I sing of Parvati, catching hold of her feet. I go in 
quest of Him, I go in quest of Him, finally catching hold of Him. 
I dance, I dance to become one with Him. Devoid of all faults, 
devoid of all faults with all my consciousness or ideal, I shali 
embrace, I shall embrace our Lord of Amattir” (2). 


_ What faults were removed, we are next told in the third 
verse by referring to the two great victorious feats of the Lord, 
as though these feats were performed for our poet’s sake, viz., con- 
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qquest of passion and death: “That day with the power of His 
eyes He burnt down, He burnt down Kama. That day with His 
leg He rushed, He rushed on the Lord of Death. The Lard of 
Amattar He has scrutinized carefully, He has scrutinized carefully 
(His servants). He shares He shares the form of the Mother 
Goddess” (3). The idea seems to be that the Lord was in search 
of a follower free from all defects. His Grace tempted Him to be 
merciful and to accept any soul, for, He could destroy their 
passions and their fate of Death. 


Our poet in this very happy mood gives us the real relation- 
ship that existed between Cassili and himself, a relationship 
which he in a mood of care-worn pessimism began to condemn in 
his previous hymn: “I have realized, I have realized the shining 
truth standing inside my mind. I went, entered, and I reached, 
I reached Tiruvortiyar and I have attained, I have attained the 
soft shoulders and broad bosoms of Ca#kili; thereby I have enjoy- 
ed, I have enjoyed the Grace of the chief of Amattar” (4). 


Our poet turns to state to the Lord going in search of the 
loving souls in the Bhiksafana from while even great men if they 
are egoistic, He destroys. He attributes all these to the Grace of 
the Lord, to the Mother rather than to the Lord Himself. ‘He 
conquered, He conquered in that sacrifice the denizens of the 
Heavens. He went about in the streets for paltry alms. He 
stood firm, He stood firm on the side of those full of Dharma, 
It is not He, It is not He. It is the Grace He showers. Ah! Our 


chief of Amattar !? (5). 

The same contract involved in saving the poet whilst refus- 
ing to reveal Himself to Visnu and Brahma is further emphasized 
in the next verse: ‘He appeared, He appeared as a God impos- 
sible to be seen. He went higher up whilst Naranan and Nan- 
mukan went in quest of Him. He accepted, He accepted Amattur 
and myself. He has adorned, He has adorned His chest with the 
sacred thread rolling on it” (6). This probably refers to the Lord 


coming, in the Brahmin form or [0 the fact that the Lord who 


to frighten Visnu and Brahma stood ‘ike a pillar of fire, accept- 


ed our poet as His servant 
of the Védas through the sym 
continues, ‘He is the thought, 
of the seven great worlds. Tot 
He is their eyes, He is their eyes. 


making Himself known as the Lord 
bol of the sacred thread. Our poet 
He is the thought of ail the lives 
hose who undertake to see Him, 
In His form, one halfis a woman, 
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one half is a woman, The Lord of Amattir is He who is nearest, 
He who is nearest”’ (7). 


“He is the gold, He is the gold. He shines like the lightning, 
He shines like the lightning, He who does not leave me depart 
after having given me the gold. He is that great thing, He is 
that great thing, the esoteric significance of the Védas. He is 
mine, He is mine. Out of love in my mind, I shall enjoy the Lord 
of Amattur and be full of bliss’? (8). 


“I go in quest of Him, I go in quest of Him. Every day, four 
finger-widths above the naval, I search for Him, I search for 
Him and His feet like red lotus. I will reach Him, I will reach 
Him. (Méitu is the transitive form of the root ‘matu’. Mattu is to 
bring two things together through a hook, ¢ééc., to make two things 
to become attached to one another. The original form ‘matu 
must therefore mean to come together). I will come together with 
Him or I will be in communion with Him. Catching hold of Him 
I shall dance, I shall dance happy in my heart” (9). The poet is 
in this way referring to the yogic path where the yogis through 
kindling and controlling the nerve-centres reach the super-cons- 
cious spiritual stage where they are said to be embracing the Lord. 


‘Leaving all other relations, I reached inside my mind. The 
substance there, I caught hold of, I caught hold of. For reaching 
His lotus-like russet feet, I became devoid, I became devoid of 
other attachments, so that I may not be born again and again, I 
received the blessing, I received the blessing of becoming the 
servant of the servants of the Lord of Amaitar” (10). Thus the 


poet hints at the truth that the culmination of Sivabhakti is the 
Atiyar Bhakti. 


Ill 

In this hymna the poet has given us the various stages of spiri- 
tual development which he himself had undergone. The poet is 
so overpowered by the experience whilst singing this hymn that 
he assures those who will, without any false pretensions and so 
moved as to be in tears, recite these words of Uran Vanrontan, 
Praising the Lord of the dark throat, our elder brother, and father, 
the Lord of Amattur, having all of us as His servants who are 
true, the blotless — will reach the golden feet of the Lord. The 
Poet speaks here of ‘Pulampuvar’, i.e, they will feel penitent and 
cry — 1.¢., those who find nothing else except the Lord as their 
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refuge (11). Though the Aymn expresses the joy of the poet, it 
is in another sense the expression of his self-surrender to God. 


IV 


Our poet speaks of the Lord as ‘Maiyan’ after speaking of 
Him as the blotless and before referring to the blue throat. It 
may mean that He being the Absolute in which must exist every- 
thing, is also the bloiful. He swallows away all the blots and 
miseries for saving others and purifying the world. Or, it may refer 
to the Ardhanarigvara form where the Mother’s form is beautified 
by collyrium or ‘mai’, the mother whom the poet refers to in the 
other verses indirectly as the blessing or Grace of the Lord saving 
us. Or does it mean He is the centre? It is for consideration 
whether that meaning is as old as Ararar. 


Vv 


The Puranic references as already given are His company of 
the Mother (1, 2, 3, 7), His destruction of Kama (3), and the 
Lord of Death (3), His destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice (5), His 
begging in the streets (5) and His pillar of fire (6) appearing 
before Visnu and Brahma (6), His sacred thread (6) and His 
blue throat (11). The poet refers to his own life, his company 
with Cankili, the Lord’s gift of gold. He also refers to God being 
our father (11), our brother (7), our Lord (11), the Lord being 
the embodiment of truth to the truthful, the embodiment of 
Dharma (11), the eye unto those who want to see Him (7). 


This hymn is important in bringing out the significance of 
Grace or Mother. It is one of the important hymns giving a picture 
of our poet’s spiritual development. 


GHAPTER LXXIV 
TTIRUNELVAYIL ARATTURAI 
(Hyman 3) 


I 


The city is called Nelodyil, while the temple is referred to 
as Aratturai, as the ford of Hara or Siva. Perhaps Aratturai is a 
mistake for Aratturai, for, if it was connected with ‘Ara’ the Tami- 
lian form of the Sanskrit ‘Hara’, one would expect ‘Aran turai’, 
The name ‘Arutturai referring to a temple at Tiruvenneinalliir, 
will suggest Aratturai rather than Aratéurai. But, it must be 
noted that all the manuscripts and editions give only the form 
Aratturai. This city is on the bank of ‘Nisa’, a form which 
occurs in Periya Tirumoli1 According to Tamil grammar this 
form will become ‘Niza’, ‘Nivavuw’? and our Nampi Ararar uses 
the form ‘Nivavin karai? which may be derived from both these 
latter forms. The inscriptions give the name of the river as Nuka 
(South Indian Inscriptions Vol. II, 15). This is the river now 
known as Veliaru running near Parankippéttat or Porto Novo. 


il 


Our poet calls the Lord, the blotless One ‘Nivmalan’ a word 
which is repeated in every second line of the first nine verses 
except in the 6th and in the first line of the tenth verse. After 
the last Aymn, the poet seems to experience the Lord as the blot- 
less and as one who removes the blot. He also calls Him 
‘Punita’ (3), the Holy One. He is also the Beautiful One 
(Alaka—6); the Deathless (Amara—6); the Supreme Light 
(Paratjoti—8): all these suggesting the conception of Sat, Chit 
and Ananda. In this hymn the poet begs of the Lord to tell him 
a strategic way of escape, so as to reach the feet of the Lord: 
“Upyappovator ctlal collé’. This ‘‘Uyyappovator cilal colle’— 
“Tell me a strategy of escape’ is the ending of all the verses 
except verse No. 2, where the ending “Usnatiys pukum cijal 
colle” —*Tell me a strategy of entering your feet’. Instead of 
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interpreting the word ‘cilal as ‘‘strategy’, one can interpret it as 
a surrounding or a place where the poet can go and reach the 
Lord’s feet as a safe place, where he can escape from the miseries 
of the world. 


II 


In this hymn, the poet after the dance of internal joy, has 
courage enough to face the world; and the beauty of the Purdnic 
form of the Lord appears before him. In contrast to these, appear 
the miseries of the world, the slowly working Death, the tempta- 
tions of the senses, the helpless state of his own partial blindness, 
the fear of the sea of births, the ephemeral nature of youth and 
this body—a body which is so flimsy and the temptation of women, 
and our poet cries to the Lord to show him a way out. The 
descriptions of the transitoriness of the world, youth and body, 
and the description of the Lord are reminiscent of ancient authors, 
Tiruvatiuvar (From whose work a number of passages has been 
adopted), Campantar, and the authors of Nalatipar, etc. Perhaps 
the poet also is referring to some proverbs prevalent in his age. 
That seems to be implied in our poet’s statement ‘Colliykkali- 
kinratu’ (1). 


The river Wivd rushes, pushing down the akil, the precious 
shining gems all mixed together, from the mountains (1), along 
with pepper creepers and big trees (2), with the flowers of the 


‘vénkai? tree and the ‘konku’ tree of high branches (4). The 
river rushes down with tall bamboos, when the moving clouds 
rain on the topmost peak of the mountain (5). The river easiies 
down with beautiful gold, cardamom and clove (6). It comes 
pushing down with great force, heaps of akil from the as as it 
were of the peak (7): On the bank of this river stands the city, 
where dances the Lord in the presence of the damsels of curled 
tresses of hair (2). That holy place is the rendezvous of the 
damsels, glorious like the peacock, who have no compeers (7). 
The place is full of gardens with trees growing very high. In 
the tanks of blue water lilics the swans swarm (6). In the 
sylvan tract of the place surrounded by long fields full of water, 
the crabs play (8) — it is one of the characterisuic features of the 
Poet to note not only the significant swan, but also the insignifi- 
cant crabs. The Lord, our poet says, lives here for long in this 


beauty spot. 
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IV 


The Puranic descriptions of the Lord refer to His crown of 
the crescent moon (1), His dance before the loving damsels (2), 
His ear-ring of makara (7), His girdle of a dancing serpent (3), 
the white bull (3), His love for being seated under the shade of 
a banyan tree (6), the vanquishment of Ravaya (8), His becoming 
invisible to Visnu and Brahma (9) and His Ardhanarisvara_ form (3). 
In this Aymn also, our poet seems to be differentiating between 
Amarar and Vanavar — ‘“Amarark kamarar Peruman’’ (8) and ‘Nénil 
mutt vdnavar vantiraificum.........Ninmalan’ (9). 


Vv 


The rest of the Aymn is his lamentations to the Lord with 
reference to the ephemeral nature of the world and his prayer to 
the Lord to inform him of a way out. “They have constructed 
a beautiful place to live in (perhaps a palace), they walked in, 
they dressed, they became grey and they died — thus in this 
world, life is passing away and this transitoriness has become a 
proverb. I, Your slave, realizing this, have clung to you. Tell me 
how I can escape from the crux.” (1). ‘In this earthly world ephe- 
meral and vain, you have made me a man but I cannot stand firm. 
Or, I may not be eternal. Tell me a place where I can enter your 
feet, successfully fighting against and extinguishing (these five 
sensations) of the five gates of sense organs’? (2). ‘What alas! 
I have no eye except yourself. (This is on the basis of Periydlvar: 
“Vilikkum kannilén ninkan marralial’? It is also possible to inter- 
pret, “One eye, I have not”. For, that is the story about his pre- 
sent partial blindness. “I have no other attachment except your- 
self,O, my Lord! Please tell me of a place of escape which I may 
reach crossing such a full ocean of birth’ (Arzar must be split into 
‘arru’ meaning such, and ‘dr’ meaning ‘full’ — 3). (The terror of 
this sea is so well known and therefore it is referred to as ‘that’ 
or such — 3). 


“The youth is like the bank on which dashes the floods. This 
birth is like waking up from sleep. Without making me suffer re- 
siding in this body and withering away, tell me your servant, a 
place to which I could escape” (4). ‘The five senses will get con- 
fused and the heart will get troubled when the followers of the Lord 
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of Death, who fight with their spears, attack. Before I become un- 
‘conscious as a result of these, tell me a place to which I can es- 
cape”? (5). “I am not happy with this body which suffers even 
when a tiny awn of paddy presses onit. I have suffered (enough). 
Tell me a place to which I, your slave, can now escape”’ (6). “This 
is a life where the decorations of a marriage become decorations 
of a corpse, O, Lord! tell me a place to which I could escape” 
(7). ‘Because of my good fortune which I had amassed in olden 
times, I was blessed with the gift of reciting your name; tell mea 
place to which, I, your slave, can now escape” (8). Before I be- 
come like the bees swarming the jack fruit, to be caught in the 
trap of the damsels of shining forehead, tell me a place to which, 
I, Your slave, can now escape”’ (9). (The reading given is ‘Vanér 
nutalar valaippat tatiyén palavin kani tyatu polvatanmun” —Samajam 
edn. of 1935). But Ramananda Yogi’s annotation gives the read- 
ing ‘Ipalvatu’®. But this will make the line shorter than it ought 
to be. Ail. the other editions give the reading, ‘‘Jnfatu pol’. The 
reading ‘‘Syatu polvatu’? was suggested perhaps by the lines in 
Tiruvacakam, ‘‘Ulaitaru nokkiyar konkaip palappalattiyin oppay,’ (Nittal 
Vinnappam : 46). One wonders whether the word ‘intu’ itself meant 
abee, ‘yal, ical, tka’ are words with the same root ‘T; with ‘tu’ 
as a formative, and by nunnation the form ‘/ntu’ may be had. 
‘Antu’ is a small grey winged insect found in stored paddy and 
the people of Chingleput Disitrict speak also of ‘Antu’ as an insect 
affecting the paddy. Therefore, ‘7ntu’ may mean such a small 
insect. 
Our poet speaks of the Lord as standing firm like ‘A’ (1) 
standing first among the letters (7). This reminds us the first 
kural and the. Gita statement, “I am the letter‘A’ among the let- 
ters’’—‘“‘Aksaranam akaré asmi (Gita: 10: 33). 
vi 

The poet feels elated after singing this hymn and as result of 
this elation he feels in singing this Aymn, he assures that those 
who mastered these ten verses of this garland of a hymn of good 
Tamil sung by Arérar, the servant and follower of the Lord, the 
chief of Southern Navalar, full of beautiful palaces and long royal 
roads, where rush the chariots — that these experts will become 
kings or emperors riding on elephants, black elephants full of must 
on which will hum the bees and will rule the whole of Heavens 
(10). This shows the poet’s mind still bears traces of his political 


associations. 
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CHAPTER LXXV 
TIRUVAVATUTURAI 


(Hymn 70) 
I 


Our poet according to Cekkilar sang Hymn No. 66 on Tiruod- 
vatuturai whilst he was going north from Tiruvarur. In that hymr 
he mentioned a few stories of Siva which attracted his attention 
and inspired him to take refuge in the Lord. In the present hymn, 
every line ends with the refrain: ““Exai afcal enru arulay, Yar enakku 
uravu Amararkal ére’”?—Shower your blessings by assuring me with 
the words, ‘Fear not’. Who is there related to me (if not you) 
oh, lion amongst the Amaras or the Deathless?”’ 


Because of this difference in the emotional tune of these 
hymns, Cékkilar concluded that the Hymn No. 66 was sung when 
our poet went northward and this Hymn No. 70 when he returned 
southward. The idea of taking refuge inspired by the stories iS 
going to occur, even according to Cékkilar ina few hymns later on, 
as for instance in the famous hymn on Tiru ppunkur — H.55. The 
prayer for the Lord’s assuring words ‘Fear not’ occurred in the 
hymn No, 27 sung according to Cekkilar at the period of the hymn 
No. 66. It is, therefore, possible to argue that instead of differen- 
tiating between these two hymns on Tiruvatuturai, both may belong 
to the same period of our poet’s mental, physical and political 
suffering, a period perhaps when there was a political confusion 
in our poet’s life, a confusion still further aggravated by the 
incident of Cankilit, all of which brought on, a sense of guilt, 
blindness and other physical ailments, only to be cured when his 
feeling of repentance glowed with his faith in and the joy of 
the Lord’s Grace—all belonging to the period of his pilgrimage to 
the North and his return. 


TI 
The present hymn contains verses ending with the words 
“Enai afical entarulay yar enakku uravu amarakal zté’”. Thus the 
feeling of world’s oppression still continues in this hymn also, 
though he is sure of the Lord’s Grace and his absolute dependence 
on Him. This brings out the truth that the Lord is the real rela- 
tion of ours—all kinds of relationship The third line ends in the 
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phrase “ Tiruvavatuturaiyul’ and-is connected with the first word 
ofthe fourth .line, making thus a complete description of the 
Lord, ‘Tiruvdvatoturaiyul’ Ankana etc.’ emphasizing His peculiar 
relationships: ‘Askana’ (1) — Oh! Lord of the beautiful eyes 
or the Lord of mercy in Tiruvdvatuturai’; ‘Annalé’ (2) — ‘O, Great 
Personality’; ‘Appavé’ (3) — ‘O, Father’; ‘Atipané (4) — ‘O! Our 
Lord’; ‘Antena’ (5) — ‘O, Seer! (i.e., Brahmin, Guru of beautiful 
and cool qualities); ‘Aravané (6) — ‘O, Lord of Dharma!’ or, ‘OQ, 
Saint’; ‘Aiyane’ (7) — ‘O, Brother or Chief!’; Atiya’ (8) — ‘O, 
Beginning of everything!’; Avaiyé (9) —“O, Elephant’ (usually 
an endearing term used in addressing a child); ‘Antavanan’ (10) — 
‘The resident of this Universe — its inner principle’. 

It was noted that the poet getting himself freed of his depres- 
sions and sufferings, feels purer and this inspires him to address 
the Lord as the Purest. In this Aymn also our poet addresses the 
Lord as ‘Punita’ (1) — ‘the Purest’; ‘Punniya’ (1) — ‘the Virtu- 
ous’; ‘Tirttane’ (1) — ‘the Lord of the Holy Path’; Tévané (2) — 
‘the Bright One’; ‘Uttama’ (3) — ‘the Best’; ‘Vikirt@’ (4) — ‘One 
who stands apart as unique (or, as we interpreted as the art form 
as differentiated from the Natural form)’. His emphasis on Truth 
also was noted. Here also, he addresses the Lord as ‘Meyyan’ 
(7) — ‘the Truthful one’ or ‘the Lord of Truth’. The endearing 
terms of love and worth expressing our Poet’s love, respect and 
bliss in relation to the Lord as the Supreme value bring out the 
feeling of holiness which he used to express by calling God the 
gem (4), the gold (6), the beautiful (8), the nectar (8), and the 
Light (7). The Lord is not merely honey but the clear honey (1). 
He is not merely the gold but the pure red gold of Tiravériir (6). 
He is not merely light but the shining (never dimming) light (7). 
He is not merely the gem but faultless glorious gem — “AMdacila- 
maniye’ (9). Other descriptions are continued in the same strain. 
He is ‘Kuraivila niraivu’ — ‘The Absolute Perfection without any 
defect or deficiency’ (6), ‘Kotila Amutu’ — (8) _ “the nectar 
without any dregs’ (descriptions which are ageia Semimiecen of 
Tiruvaécakam  (K oyirriuppatikam-5). ‘Gunakkunté (6) a The 
mountain of good qualities’ (This is reminiscent of Tiruval{uvar 
and Tiruvacakam); ‘Titila malai’ (8) — ‘the mountain without any 
evil’. 

199! 

The Grace of the Lord is emphasized as in the previous hymn. 

“On this earth, I lay confused. He of his own accord forcibly ac- 
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cepted me as His servant and saved me. I have no eye. Because 
of the disease inflicting me in this body, I have become a burden 
to you. Be pleased to say ‘Fear not’ ’”’ (2). “I have no wisdom. 
Ihave been confused because of the disease oppressing me in 
this body” (4). “I, your slave have no relations except you. Will 
it be beneath your dignity to forgive one fault of mine?” (6). 
The Grace demands worship. The worship with honey, milk, 
curd — a bath in these the Lord loves — is referred. He is wor- 
shipped by all (9). 


(Amarar as distinguished from Vanavar or Vinnavar may 
mean the freed souls. In this very Aymn our poet addresses the 
Lord as, ‘Imaiyér tolutéttum vikirtané? (4) — ‘The form assumed by 
Him for being worshipped according to the rules and rites and 
for being praised by the Dévas with all their eyes never even. 
winking’; ‘Imaiyor cir Icané’ (5) — ‘The Lord of the Dévas’; Imai- 
yor tolu kove? (8) — ‘The king who is worshipped by the Dévas’. 
This conception of the Lord’s sovereignty over the Dévas and this 
Universe is thus emphasized often and as usual, because the poet 
feels that there is nothing else except God. In this connection, 
the term ‘Pacupati’ (8) — ‘The Lord of the souls’, ‘Bhutanatan? (1) 
— ‘The Lord of the souls’ and ‘Avtavanan’ (10) — ‘The life of the 
Universe’, and ‘Vanandtan’ (9) — ‘The Lord of the country of 
Heavens’ become significant). 


IV 


The Puranic descriptions also seem to suggest the Grace of the 
Lord. 


The Mother Goddess had been explained as the very form of 
Grace of the Lord and her company is referred to in this hymn (3, 
8). He is under the shadow of the Banyan tree to deliver His 
message and bestow His Grace thus constituting our greatest 
wealth (3). The Ganges (1) and the crescent moon on the mat-lock 
(2), the gift bestowed on Vijaya or Arjuna (5), the mercy shown 
to the egoistic Ravaye (5) and the gift of the discus to Visau (7) 
and the swallowing of the poison (1) are all mentioned as empha- 
sizing this Grace of the Lord. Even the destructions are but 
aspects of divine Grace. The three castles were destroyed but 
their Lords were really blessed then (3). Hence our poet calls the 
Lord the warrior of divine Grace — ““Tiruvarul cér Cévaka’’ (8). 
He is of red form (7) and red eyes (7) — red eyes are usually 
referred to in the description of Visnu as “Céyaka’ or Warrior. The 
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Bullrepresents Pranava ot Dharma and its Lord is the Lord of 
all — ‘Pacupati? (8); ‘Paramett’ (8) — the Great beyond the 
Great — The Supreme Being (one of the few terms our poet is 
fond of repeating; Jains also use this word). The frightful dance 
with the angry ‘Kali’ (4), the force of complete destruction and 
the bloody revolution is only to revolutionize her; to remove her 
anger; to convert bloody revolution into a revolution of love (4). 
So have to be interpreted, though the poet does not say so, the 
flaying of the elephant’s skin (7), the tiger’s skin (7), the destruc- 
tion of the boar, the tortoise and others (9) and the conquest of 
the serpent (10): the skins, the shell and the bones are lovingly 
worn by the Lord as ornaments. He loves equally the great and 
the small, the konfai and mattam (10), the serpent and the moon 
(10), all making a harmonious round Jaurel of a crown on His 
ruddy mat-lock (10). Thus this suggests the beauty aspect of the 
Lord; this is made clear by other references: “Tennila erikkum 
cataiyane’? (5), “Intu cékarane’’ (5). 
Vv 
The beauty and Grace of the Lord suggest and remind the 
beauty of Tiruva@rur — surrounded by the gardens full of bees 
with wings, a remembrance which it was stated inspired him to 
leave Tiuvorriynr and Cankili for Tiruoariir. 
VI 
Our poet feels he has been purified. The fear of death dis- 
appears at the thought of the Lord who is Death unto the Lord 
of Death (1). Passions no more inflict him, after his realiza- 
tion that the Lord is the fire unto Kama (1). He is happy at the 
thought of the Lord of Grace showering blessings on worshippers 
witnessing the dance, where dance the ear-rings along with the 
ears (6). Our poet feels the Lord has cured him of his diseases; 
that the Lord is the medicine and the nectar all along his way? 
‘Valittunat maruatu” (9). He is proud that he is the father of the 
saintly Cikaft (10); has become the nearest of the nearest 
servants of the Lord (10); the most obstinate follower (Vanrontan 
— 10) who would never leave Him. He feels elated at singing 
this Ayma on the Lord of the Universe out of great love — this 
hymn of ten cool Tamil flowers (10). This experience of his, whilst 
singing this hymn, makes him assure those who are masters of this 
hymn that they will also, like him, cut away the fetters of birth 
and death (10). Has not the first verse begun praising the Lord 


as ‘Kalakala’? 


CHAPTER. LXXVI 
TIRUTTURUTTIYUM. TIRUVELVIKKUTIYUM: 
(Hymn. 74) 


I 


This hymn. is on two temples, at Tirutturutti and Tiruvélvikkutt 
( Turutti is an island in a river). (Tirutturutti as distinguished from 
Pinturutti is Kuttalam in the Tanjore District), The Aymn of Nana 
Campantar explains this combination of these two temples: 


“*Pankinal umaiyotum pakalitam pukalitam paimpolilcal 
Vinkunirt turuttipar; iravitat turaivarvél vikkutiyé.’” 


“The Lord enters Turut#i as His resort for the day time along 
with the Mother, the Turuéti of heaving up waters surrounded by 
the green groves; He resides during night in Vélvikkuti’’, This 
combination is also referred to in the first verse of the hymn No. 18 
of Nampi Arirar : 


“‘Miappatu millai pitappatu millai irappatillai-c 
Cérppatu kattakat tirinu makaccin tikkin tikkipallal 
Kappatu velvik kutitan turuttiyen konaraimél 
Arppatu naikama tintomél namivark katpatomé.’** 


The Vélvikkuti Grant of Nefuficataiyan® throws some light on 
this: ‘The place was granted by the great king Palyakacalait Mutu- 
kutumip Peruvaluti to one Brahmin WNérkorray for performing. a 
Védic sacrifice and was named as such after the sacrifice was per- 
formed by the said Brahmin. It was usurped by the Kalabhras 
and continued to remain under the usurpation even after the 
resumption of authority of the Pandyas. When Netuncataiyan came 
to the throne it was restored in the 8th century to the claimant 
on appeal, the claimant belonging to the line of Narkorran. Our 
poet belongs to the 7th Century and during that Renae Véloikkuti 
must have continued to be under usurpation. 


lL. 3: . 
2. 7: 18: 1, 
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One wonders whether because of this, Vélvekkuti lost its im- 
portance and worship as a separate temple, so much so, people 
had to worship it only at Tirutturutti believing that the Lord who 
was present there at Vélvekkuti remained at Tiruéturutti during 
day-time. 

il 


In this hymn, the poet is so very much taken up by the 
greatness and Grace of God that he feels he cannot forget or ade~ 
quately enjoy, know, sing or praise Him nor could he get away 
from His path or decry Him. That is what he expresses forcibly 
in the first two feet of every fourth line. He condemns himself 
as the cruel one and the dog, in the last two feet of every third 
line. The words, “‘Turuttiyar Vélvikkutiyular atikalai’”’ as referring 
to the Lord of those two temples precede this condemnation and 
occur as the third, fourth, fifth and sixth feet in every third line. 
The first two lines usually give us the description of Raviri in its 
floods in which Turutti is an island. ‘“Emperumanai’’ is another 
phrase repeated as the third and fourth feet in every fourth line, 
a phrase put in apposition with “Turuttiyar Vélvikkuti ular atikal”’. 
The last halves of the fourth lines are put in apposition with this 
same “Emperumanai’”” and describe the Lord as having removed 
the fetters and sufferings of the Poet. In this arrangement the 
verses end in the accusative case which usually never occupies 
the last place in a sentence in Tamil. This rhetorical inversion 
lays the emphasis on the special Grace shown to the poet and 
suggests the rhythm called ‘akappattu vannam’ (Tol. 1480) where 
the verse, though complete in sense, suggests apparently an in- 


complete sentence. 
III : 
“Bow am I to forget my Lord who has destroyed the misery 
caused by the disease inflicting my body?” (1). ‘I do not know 
how to sing the praise of my Lord who had completely severed 
the attachment of all the old karmas that exist’ (2). ‘I do not 
know how to praise my Lord who has cut away the disease which 
afflicted me” (3). ‘“‘I do not know how to know my Lord who 
had cut away the defect or the welded link of the karmas which 
exist and which are impossible to be borne” (4). “I have not left 
off babbling (the names of) my Lord who had today itself remov- 
ed completely the diseases with which I was afflicted” (5). “I do 
not know to despise my Lord who is capable of removing here 
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and now, in this birth the vilest of diseases’’ (6). “I do not know 
how to express or praise my Lord who had completely removed 
the old karmas so well known tothe world” (7). “I do not know 
how to enjoy or embrace my Lord who had cut away here and 
now in this birth the defect or welding link of the sufferings 
coming from previous births”? (8). “I do not know how to stand 
aside or escape from my Lord who has here and now freed me 
from the diseases of the past”? (10). 


IV 

The hymn represents our poet’s complete self-surrender and 
the last verse emphasizes this truth. He describes himself as 
Ar@ran, the servant, the slave of the slaves of the Lord, one who 
does not know anything except the victorious feet of the Lord of 
the beautiful hands. Our poet has gone through this part of 
Tapas enduring ali sufferings in the name of the Lord and getting 
relieved of the sufferings to reach higher sphere of the eternal. 
He, therefore, assures those who will carry this song of the Lord 
on their tongue with joy, worshipping the Lord with their hands 
will similarly rule the world of the eternal, reaching it through 
the path of tapas. Suffering thus becomes tapas — a new way of 
looking at the world. 


Vv 
There are not many puranic descriptions of the Lord in this 
hymn, except in the last verse which refers to the Lord sharing 
His form with the Mother, the Lord riding on the bull and His 
destroying the three cities, 


VI 

The hymn is full of the description of the Kaviri, so full of 
beauty and divinity. It is placed on a par with the holy Ganges 
(10) and the Lord is praised equally as the Lord of the Ganges 
and Lord of Turutti inside Kaviri (10). The river makes the land 
rich, beautiful and holy. The cult of the holy rivers inspiring 
the people to bathe in these holy waters is seen reflected in this 
Aymn. 

‘The great clouds send their lightning flashes, They rain in 
torrents. ‘The stream rushes down with terrible cracking noise, 
bringing the waves to dash against the banks. There flows the 
Kaviri which is metamorphosed into our food. On its wide banks 
reside the bhaktas who wake up worshipping His two feet as_his 


lovers. The Lord knows what they say. (‘Connavararivar’ 
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reminds us of the name of Xalarirrarivar who is referred to as 
*Connavararivar’ in an inscription of Nsfir) (1). 


“Those things which are there for coming together, come 
embracing others and get threaded up soto say. Thus the millet 
and mountain paddy are harvested and scattered by the water 
of the floods. The flood attacks the big ‘konku’ and ‘marutam’ 
trees on the sides; it pushes the bunches of fruits so much, that 
they, like a mountain, obstruct the flow of water, But it still pus- 
hes even this mountain along, rushing fast. This is the KXaoviri 
wherein is the island of Turutti whose Lord is our God.,” (2), 


“The tusks of the murderous huge elephants, the rich yield 
of fresh and swelling fruits — these the flood carries mixing and 
bringing together things from far off places. It reaches, it em- 
braces, it flows down and it enters. The big river Kaviri goes on ~ 
its march enabling the yogins and bhagins who both of them per- 
form tapas in their own way to bathe at dawn [The conception 
of yogins (people who perform yoga as ascetics) and bhogins are 
people who enjoy probably as referring to house-holders — as 
performing ¢apas is significant; for, is not our poet himself a bhogi 
performing tapas? This also reminds us of Tiruttakka Tévar — 
““Narravam ceyvarkkitam tavam ceyvarkku mahtitam’’ — Namakat: 
48)” (3). 

“The streams shower down rough surfaced big logs of sandal 
wood and of akil, They rush down and carry away pepper and 
plantains to be secreted away by the waste land (Punpulam); thus 
pushing everything goes to the sea this great river Ké@viri, With the 
idea of production it flows on its sides and throws out its water 
and its gifts’? (4). 

“Pushing along the tusks of the elephants which rain down 
their three musts and the good golden flowers of ‘vénkai’ tree, the 
mountain streams rush down and down and their fast rushing 
waters come together and here they whirl and flow down enabling 
the people of the eight points of the compass to come together 


and bathe” (5). 

“The Kaviri carries the big and famous sandal logs and akil, 
It pushes along beautiful flowers. It swells up on 
the great banks of such rare workmanship which it digs down only 
for increasing the fertility and wealth, The glistening great Kaviri 
removes the sin of those who bathe in it and washes away the 
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gold and gems. 
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dark collyrium (some take it as referring to the avidya, inava or 
ignorance; some take it as the dirt of the body)” (6). 


= ‘Crossing as it were the plantain fruits and the mango fruits 
“on” "the mountain and then slowly making them fall, fighting 
“Against ‘the ‘mara’ trees, it rushes with the sole idea of seeing the 
great blue sea crying for it; it carries the peacock feathers as 
‘though balanced on its shoulders, throwing out pearls on all sides: 
thus rushes the great Kaviri’ (7). 


“The great Kaviri becomes crystal clear, throwing out shining 
crystals and carrying the chauire of the yak. It goes with the 
sole intention of seeing the great blue and pungent sea whilst 
the cities and countries think of it, joyfully, with all their hearts 


whilst many birds dip into it and frisk about on its bright bank” 
(8), 


“It makes rich the fields. It swells with no possibility of 
even flow. It carries gold. It creates commotion and this re- 
sounds everywhere. It topples down and scatters big sized shin- 
ing pearls and groups of shining gems. It makes the great trees 
on the two banks split, carries them and dashes them against — 
thus goes the big Xaviri stirred up and agitated” (9). 


CHAPTER LXXVII 
TIRU ARUR-P PARAVAIYUNMANTALI 


(Hymn 96) 
I 


The poet reaches Tirusarar. He enters the temple within the 
fortress wall. On the one side, he feels the Lord’s superiority and 
his inferiority; on the other side, he feels the sufferings and he 
laments for them expressing however his own firm faith in the 
Lord. Every verse ends in this hymn with the own words, ‘Paravai 
un mantali Ammane’ — “‘O, Lord of the Temple in the Fortress 
wall”. The famous Fortress wall with its shrubs of ‘karantay’ and 
‘mattam’ and trees of ‘vanni’ and ‘kavilam’ reminds the poet of the 
Lord, who is the Lord of these flowers as much as the Lord of 
this Temple of the Fortress (10). The conception of Holiness has 
taken root in him. He begins hy addressing the Lord as the Lord 
of holy tongue (or month) and this is appropriate to the occasion 
for he prays to the Lord that He may exclaim in pity, ‘Alas!’; 
our poet sings, “Will you not protect those who perform your 
services, from the sufferings inflicting them? The five (sensations) 
shave noted this and if even they prevent one, I will praise you 
with my tongue expressing good ideas in good words. Pray, out 
of pity for me cry ‘Alas!’ O, my father of the earthern temple in 
the Fortress Wall.” (1): The same idea he repeats in the fourth 
verse, “I always contemplate on you. The five (sensations) pre- 
vent me from contemplating on good things (This is according 
to the reading, ‘Nallana nokkamaik kakkinran’. There is another 
reading ‘kakkinrdy’ — You prevent me from seeing other good 
things of the world). The five have noticed this. Even if they 
prevent me and keep a watch over me, I find you in my mind 
with the garland of words of speech, O, my father of Paravatyut 


mantali!”? (4). 
II 
He tries to reach the universal stage forgetting his individual 
3 but feeling them as the sufferings of all the followers of 


suffering 
ord to hearten them with the assuring 


the Lord. He begs of the L i 
words, ‘Fear not”. ‘With their mind beautified by you, getting 
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elevated and hastening, they contemplate and think only of you. 
Tell them, “Fear Not”? (5). The Lord is here referred to as 
being in the company of the mother and with the blue throat, alk 
symbolic of this love and Grace to which alone the poet is ad- 
dressing. 

“Without even changing from their wonted path, these 
followers ever speak well of you. What is their fate? You are the 
Lord of virtue (Punniya), the very embodiment of virtue (Punniya- 
manané). (It looks as though it were a rebuke. For, the Lord 
in the view of the poet is not evidently virtuous in His dealing 
with these followers). ‘What is it that is good for you, you who 
dance in joy in the graveyard of corpses which the ghosts do not 
leave?” (3). The poet seems to suggest that these followers are 
not worse than the ghosts. (We had elsewhere pointed out the 
pure mind of the followers is the real graveyard where dance the 
Lord). 

Our poet, a scholar himself, thinks of the followers of the 
Lord, who are scholars and poets and describes God as their Lord. 
Their greatness makes him feel that the Lord is a special boon to 
them all. ‘You are the gold unto the scholars. Your fame can 
be praised by these poets, though, you are the self-luminous light 
yourself, praising your form by yourself. You are the lightning — 
a flash in the darkness of isolation when first experienced. You 
are like the young rising sun in the drawing sky of rose (i.e.,- 
the gradually developing light of love after the night of suffering 
and darkness).”” (There is no prayer in this verse. When the 
Lord has showered blessing where is the necessity for any 
prayer?) (2). 

‘‘My father, the Great Lord, showering your Grace on those 
following the path of Agamic rites and great for such great con- 
duct, the Lord and father of the chief of Pitavur, the chief of great 
love and mercy (Probably a well known chief of Ariirar’s age. 
Others take it as referring to the Lord Himself), the only father 
and Lord of those who live happily by their knowledge or erudi- 
tion of the cool Tamil works!’ (6). Here also there is no prayer. 
This makes our poet think of the Lord as something supreme 
above everything and everyone, ‘You are Heavens. You are the 
Highest thought, up above the Higher spheres up above the High 
regions. All the letters, words and subject matter — are but your 
eyes (2.¢., three eyes — or, it means you have created all these). 
[Having addressed everything as His eye, he prays to the Lord, 
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“© the Lord of (or the form of) the Universe! Show me those 
to be seen through your eye (by blessing me with an eye which 
I had lost and which when received will be holy as being your 
gift)]” (7). 

This universal vision inspires the poet to praise the Lord and 
His Grace: “You are the wind, you are our speech (kirru is taken 
by others as the Death unto Death), shining with the throat blue 
like the clouds. You are of the (pure and sacred) ash, with the 
damsel of the beautiful bangles sharing your form. You are the 
Lord of the river full to its brim, remaining there upon your long 
mat-lock’’ (8) — these suggest His miraculous Grace and mysteri- 
ous powers. Our poet forgets even to pray for anything because 
he stands enchanted by the thought and form of His Grace. 


iil 


Thus contemplating on the Lord’s greatness and Grace, our 


poet becomes conscious of himself as contrasted with the Lord. 


Naturally a feeling of self-condemnation arises. The poet con- 
demns himself — “I am a sinner; I am the condemned, doing no 
good act amidst all my activities. I am the cruel one hankering 
after everything I see. I am your slave, but I am one who does 
not describe your services as I ought ‘to (kirumaru or describe 
your services so as to embrace you, for, k#tumaru is another read- 


ing)” (9). 

But this condemnation is 4 passing phase; it has made the 
poet pure, holy and whole. He feels that he is full of divine 
knowledge and divine love. He describes himself ‘Mirampiya 
Oran’ — ‘Oran who is full of perfection.’ He sang of God that He 
is the highest conception, high above those of high spheres, higher 
than those of the still further higher spheres. The experience of 
perfection which came over him whilst singing this hymn inacom- 
munion with highest conception of Godhead, inspires him to assert 
that those who love this Aymn of ten ‘uttered by him with the 
experience above described, are like God, those who are the 
highest, higher than the people of a high spiritual sphere who are 
themselves higher above the people of the high spiritual sphere 
(10). 

Iv 

In this Aymn, the poet has refer: 

of the Mother (5), His ruddy form (2), 


red to the puranic descriptions 
His dance in the graveyard 
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in the company of the ghosts (3), His sapphire and cloud like 
throat (5), His three eyes (7), His mat-lock with the river (8) 
and His favourite flowers of karantai, vanni, mattam and kavilam 
(10) — descriptions which become one with the contexts. The 
idea that His three eyes are the letters, words and subject matter 
is significant (7) to the Tamils, as explained elsewhere especially 
in this 4ymn which speaks of the Lord as the father and Lord of 
the Tamil scholars. He refers to the worship with the garland of 
speech (4), a worship which is probably the special greatness of 
poets and scholars. The Agamic path and conduct are also men- 
tioned. The path of contemplation on God as the highest possible, 
conception is also hinted at. , 


CHAPTER LXXVII 
TIRU ARUR 
(Hymna 37) 


I 


This hymn is addressed to the bees, birds and the cloud as 
messengers of love. Every verse ends in a chorus like ending: 
‘‘Unartta vallirkalé”’. It is either an interrogation, “Are your capa- 
ble of making Him realize this state of mine?” or better an asser- 
tion, ‘You are indeed capable of making Him realize this state of 
mine.”? This will imply a request that they should take pity on 
the love-sick maiden and carry her message for informing Him 
and impressing on Him her true desperate condition. Thus these 
verses are the speeches of a love-sick maiden, pining away, unable 


to bear His separation. 
II 


“Coming together of the loving couple”’ is technically known 
as ‘Kuriaci?. It occurs under ideal conditions in the mountain 
tract and at midnight. Without any conscious or previous 
arrangement, Providence brings them together. The two become 
one great embodiment of divine or natural love. “Separation” is 
known as ‘Palai? and the ideal place and time are the desolate 
desert and the summer midday respectively. ‘“Living together a 
chaste domestic life of complete identity of purpose” is called 
‘Mulla’. The ideal place is the sylvan tract and the ideal time 
is the dusk (first part of the night) of the rainy season. “The 
sulky mood”’ is known as ‘Marutam’ and its ideal place is the city 
and the ideal time, the dawn. ‘When the hero is absent for a 
long time, the heroine is overpowered by a feeling of despair 
and desolation” and this is technically known as ‘Neytal’ and the 
ideal place is the lonely mourning sea and the ideal time is the 
desolate and exhausting afternoon. It is this zeytal which is des- 
cribed in this Aymn. The crane (ndrai-8), the stork (kuruku-1), 
the swan (anam-10) and the ruddy goose (cakravata-+) are all 
water birds. To distinguish this sea-board from the desert, there 
will be a grove on the beach, known in Tamil as ‘Kanal’, wherein 
will gather all kinds of birds, the parrots, the koel, the bees (10). 
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The clouds also come in as possible mesengers (7), because they 
travel through air as much as birds. The feeling of despair and 
desolation is so powerful that the lovesick maiden has no time 
to think whether the birds can be the messengers of love. One 
gets great relief by the very act of giving expression to the pent 
up feelings. We have already referred to the philosophy of the 
common folk who look upon the birds speaking and hearing per- 
haps better than men. 


III 


The commentator on Tiruvaymoli (the commentary known 
familiarly as ‘fiu’), refers to a tradition about one of the readers 
condemning this kind of poem as rank eroticism, Ydajfavalkya, 
explaining the greatest truth about the ‘dtman’ to Maitréyi in the 
Brhad@ranyaka Upanishad: speaks of the ‘Atman’ as that which is 
to be heard, that which is to be contemplated on, that which 
is to be seen and this commentator says that this describes the 
love, one has to bear to the Atman or the Lord; this love is the 
Bhagasatkama. Nammdivar asserts that he will not forget Him, 
that he will cry for Him, embrace Him and love by worshipping 
Him? and Navijiyar explains this as the Alvar’s experience of the 
Lord enjoying Him with his mind, speech and body. This hymn 
of Nampi Ararar also is one such experience of love as is made 
clear by the statement in the last verse of this hymn: 


‘‘Nittama kanninain tullamét tittolum 
Attanam porkala latikalaé riraraic 
Cittamvait tapukale cinkati yappanmeyp 
Pattana ranconna pitumin pattaré” (37:1 1) 


The true Bhakta who daily meditates on Him with his mind, 
praises Him (through his speech) and worships Him (with his 
body). 


IV 


The ‘Ji or the commentary on Nammialvar raises the ques- 
tion, “If the saint is experiencing the Lord, where arises this des- 
pair and desolation of ‘neytal’?”’ 


6. 


l. 6: 5: 
1: 3: 10. 


2. 
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In the previous hymn, the poet was referring to the Graces 
of the Lord through the Purdie stories such as the feast of poison, 
a feast which the saint feels he cannot see anymore because it 
happened once upon a time. It is this kind of disappointment 
that brings about this feeling of despair ta the Stu. 


The Itu next raises the question, ‘Where arises the separa- 
tion when the saint is experiencing the Lord?” and it offers an 
explanation. The commentary follows the method of the cate- 
chism: : 


‘Food is good, but it brings on disease when there is no 
hunger. Therefore, the doctor prevents the food coming near 
the patient. To enable the Alvar to bear the oncoming experi- 
ences, the Lord steps aside for a while, so that the saint may be 


without the divine bliss for nonce’’. 


The [iu next raises the problem whether God is a Doctor and 
quotes Periyaiodr who has answered the question in the affirma- 
tive by describing the Lord as ‘Maruttuvan’. Nampi Ararar also 


described the Lord as ‘Valittunai marunté’ (70:3). 


The Jtu continues to ask, “Can this saint, the great, wise 
The reply is that if he was blessed merely with 
the knowledge of wisdom he might not have despaired but he was 
blessed with wisdom taking the form of Bhakti. This love for 
God it is that inspires the despair even where there is no room 
for despair. That is the characteristic feature of all love. The 
Lord is so unique, so beautiful, so great and so loving as describ- 
ed by our Nampi Arirar in the previous hymn, that even the 
thought of the Lord’s absence for a while brings on despair mak- 
ing futile even the great wisdom conferred on the saint by God. 
The Ju points out, that the embodiment of God’s Grace, ae 
herself, who ought to know better than anybody else, attempte' 

to commit suicide with her own tresses of hair unable to bear the 


absence of her Lord. 


master despair?” 


d and answered by the Tiy is whether 
o send birds as messengers of love. 
fers to Ramayana, where Sid 
begging of them to report to 


The next abjection raise 
it ig an ancient convention ¢ 
Here again the commentator te 
addressed the trees and the river 
Rama about her abduction by Ravana, 
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The commentator raises another doubt about the masculine- 
saint becoming the lady-love. He refers to six points of identity 
of the lady-love with the saint: (1) Being a servant of the Lord 
{and becoming unfit for the service of others); (2) taking refuge 
in Him and none else; (3) being alive only when in communion 
with the Lord; (4) suffering the unbearable despair at the 
thought of separation; (5) offering happiness unto Him alone; 
and (6) accepting Him alone as the protector and abiding as the 
thing to be protected by Him alone. This reference to the saint 
as a lady-love, the Jiu looks upon asa metaphor. But one may 
add that the souls and saints stand in the place of the ladies in 
love with the Lord as their ravisher. 


“Will not the masculine qualities subvert this feminine beha- 
viour of the saint?’ asks the commentary (Ifu). It answers, 
“Even men aspire to become women in the presence of the Lord; 


for, such is the characteristic of the Lord, the Purusottama, the 
best of men. : 


vi 


The commentator raises another question. “How the lady 
within the palace could get at birds for being sent as her mes- 
sengers)” In answering this the commentator explains the con- 
vention of Jamil poetry which we referred to above. In the 
garden of the sea beach or ‘neyfal’ there are the birds with wings 
to quickly reach the Lord and the heroine addresses them without 
any thought about the possibility of their speaking. As already 
explained, this kind of address to the birds as messengers is as 
old as the Catikam poetry, a convention, which came to be elabo- 
rated in later times. 


Vit 


The descriptions of these birds are said to have an esoteric 
meaning and following the footsteps of the Jtu, one can explain 
the significance of the birds referred to in Nampi Ararar’s hymn as 
well. The birds are considered to be the Guru or the Master, who 
brings about the union of the Lord with the sou). The white crane 
(3) signifies the Guru’s blotless purity and true knowledge. The 
parrot (2) repeats only what it has learnt without any interpola- 
tions — the ‘aptavacana’ without introducing one’s own whimsical 
fancies. The swan (10) which separates the milk from the water 
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represents the Guru separating the grain from the husk of know- 
ledge. The ‘pivai’ (2) reminds us of the sweet speech of the 
Master, The ‘vevnarai’ (3) — it wanders about all around per- 
haps for the proper food for its lover and its young ones. That 
reminds us of the contemplation, love and the kind regard for the 
Student, all characteristics of the Guru, working hard for the 
student’s benefit. These white cranes are said to sit on the top of 
the groves full of leaves without caring to enjoy the shade but 
intent upon keeping a watch and waiting for the proper food. 
This reminds us of the Guru, keeping always a watch over the 
“surrounding for the benefit of the student without caring for his 
own comforts. The ‘kuruku’ (1) or the water bird perched on the 
sandy dunes reminds us of the same charaeteristic features. The 
humming honey-bees (7) gathering little drops of honey for the 
bees in the honey-comb reminds us of the untiring study and 
meditation of the Guru for the benefit of the student. The bee 
does not feed on anything else but the honey; so does the Master 
on the loving Grace of the Lord and nothing else. The koel (9) 
(kuyil) famous for its song reminds us of the sweet speech of the 
Master. Cakravala birds (4) forming a loving couple are comple- 
mentary to each other, bearing no separation, This reminds us 
of the Master feeling the indispensability of the student unto the 
Lord and to himself. The clouds (7) are symbolic of the help 
showered without any thought of return and this reminds us of 
the munificence and Grace of the Master. 
Vill 
cribes the pang of separation in every verse as 
velopment. The first verse speaks 
Lord as though he was a nectar. 
This experience of communion or embrace as beyond words comes 
in only to describe the experience after it 1s over, though it must 
continue as a sweet remembrance, misleading thus the enjoyer 
himself into thinking that the experience is still continued. This 
nce of the Lord is so other-worldly, so holy that 
even the lover falls at His feet and praises Him, as soon as she 
recovers from the ecstasy of the experience. In the third stage 
even the remembrance becomes adistant past. The pang of sepa- 
ration comes on with all its force and the lover thinks of the ex- 
t and the desolation which is the present, 
he future. She becomes perturbed, agita- 
very much like things which 


The poet des 
consisting of three stages of de 
of the drinking or enjoying the 


unique experie 


perience with its pas 


holding out hope for t 
ted, losing her very form and beauty, 
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melt thus. The fire responsible for this kind of melting is the fire 
of love. The question arises whether this is all a reference to the 
present desolation of the past experience. The verbal form used 
‘parukum’ (1) has to be taken in the sense of a habitual happening 
thus referring to the Lord blessing therewith His love and then 
stepping out for a while, as it were playing a game of hide and 
seek. The love-sick damsel has reached this stage of complete 
extinguishment — that is her feeling and that is what she expres- 
ses. Here also the body, the mind and the speech experience 
both the communion and the desolation. 


The second verse speaks of (1) her incapacity or absolute 
powerlessness to forget the Lord, (2) of her bangles refusing to 
stay where they are because — thanks to her burning passion for 
the Lord — her body has become completely emaciated with no 
flesh to keep the bangles tight in the position and (3) of her sleep- 
lessness even during nights which bring no peace or rest making 
her babble and cry. Thus the three karanas come into play in 
this state of desolation. 

The third verse speaks of the lady-love, in spite of all this 
desolation, making a last attempt to live for the sake of Him so 
that He may not be disappointed when He chooses to come back 
to her. This is such a strain on her slender frame that the ema- 
ciation reaches such a stage that the loosening bangles completely 
fall down. The third stage is reached when this suffering ripens 
into her bitterness and rancidity, gradually passing through al} 
the stages of suffering to reach this limit of its perfection. 


The fourth verse speaks of her as still continuing to be her 
good old self, without becoming hard on Him for his unkindness, 
without swerving even to a hair’s breadth from her usual path of 
love. But this is a great strain on her physical frame and, there- 
fore, the bangles in spite of all her efforts, refuse to stand where 
they are. After this happens, one would expect her to become 
angry to the extent of taking revenge on Him, but in this third 
stage of development even when the body refuses to co-operate 
with her, there is no bad thought engendered in her mind. 

The fifth verse speaks of her girdle or clothes gradually get- 
ting loose and slipping down because of her body becoming 
emaciated. The next stage is when the golden bangles fall down. 
The third stage is when her heaving bosom loses its beauty and 
colour, becoming anaemic and Presenting the colour of the flower 
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of ‘pirkku’ creeper. (These three stages, instead of referring to 
her state of desolation are sometimes interpreted as referring to 
her first meeting with Him at that state of love at first sight on 
the basis of ‘ufai peyarttuzutial etc.” mentioned in Tolkappiyam, 
1207, etc.). 


In the sixth verse, she speaks of her seeing Him—that is the 
first stage. In the next stage the fire of love flares up in her 
mind. In the third stage this fire consumes her body. 


In the seventh verse this reference to three stages is wanting 
and that was one reason why it may be looked upon as an inter- 
polation. ‘This verse simply refers to her bosom, because of her 
anaemia, taking the colour of the pale gold. 


The eighth verse continues to speak of her sufferings in three 
different stages—she speaks of her being without any other desire 
or attachment (except that of the Lord), of her being without any 
other greatness or power (except that of the Lord) and of her 
being without any other relations (except that of the Lord). This 
verse can be better understood in the light of Appar’s verse: 


“Kaniyi nunkatti patia karumpifum 
Panima larkkular pavainal larinum 
Tanimu tikavit talu maracinum 
Iniyan tannatain tarkkifat marutané’’ § 


“The fruit and the sugar candy are objects of ordinary desire; 
women represent the most intimate relationship of love; kingship 
refers to the greatness of Power — These are the three things 
which man ordinarily aspires for. The Lord is sweeter than they”. 
Nampi Ararar introduces a slight variation in the enumeration 
of these three. Appar who had known the intoxication of power 
and whom passions could not perturb, placed power as the greatest 
of man’s aspirations, but Ararar who had enjoyed power but who 
could speak of the embrace of his wife as the experience of divine 
Grace places human relationship as the highest aspiration. The 
material desires have vanished first for the love-sick maiden. The 
ambiton of power next disappears. In the third stage all human 


relationships vanish. 
In the ninth verse the love-sick maiden, a poetess herself, 
speaks of the three stages of her hankering after the Lord who 


3. 5: 128: 10. 
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had left her in desolation and whom she goes in quest of. She 
praises Him and thus tries to find Him. Then she sings in that 
quest after Him. Third comes her heart melting, silently suffer- 
ing. The quest of verbose prose, the quest of poetry or music 
and finally the quest of the silent loving heart form a spiritual 
development. 


The tenth verse represents the hope of the future or rather 
her dream during this period of separation. She sings the joy of 
His presence; then she praises and worships Him because of His 
unique greatness. She embraces and becomes one with Him but 
only to be in a sulky mood because of His indifference—a feeling 
which is unconsciously working in the mind. 


Ix 

The way in which the Lord is referred to in this hymn of love 
isimportant. He is the Lord of beautiful and cool Arar, full of 
fields wherein flow nearby the juice of rich sugarcane which had 
become pressed and crushed because of the water birds rushing 
at them. This isa good recommendation to the waterbirds which 
are sent as her messengers of love. This also suggests the feeling 
of surprise at this kind of order existing in nature which makes 
the city of the unjust hero to be so very fertile and sweet. Per- 
haps it also reveals the innermost thought of hers that the Lord 
is as sweet to her even as the city is. It may also suggest that 
the reason why He has not chosen to come is that His mind is 
captivated by this beauty of nature so good for the world (1). 


In the second verse the God is addressed as Master, who is 
fit to be described as the eye of Dharma thus assuring the birds 
that their eyesight can never miss the Dharmic eye of us all and 
that they can expect no unkind act from Him. It also suggests 
that the reason for His not coming is His preoccupation with this 
Dharma (2). 


The third speaks of the Lord as the Master of the beautiful 
golden but victorious feet which rule us all. The ruler will always 
render justice and nobody need be afraid of going near Him, 
with any just complaint; for, His delay in coming back to the 
lovesick maiden is suggested as His preoccupation with His ruler- 
ship and sovereignty (3). 


The fourth verse speaks of Him as the master performing 
things not in any regular order. The Lord makes us fall in love 
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with Him at first sight showering all His blessings on us all at 
once; for, He believes in no gradual development of love. This 
suggests that the Lord is sure to listen to their pleadings on her 
behalf and that the reason for not coming to her earlier is His 
preoccupation with such kinds of race for love. The Vatsuavite 
commentators emphasize this aspect of the Lord — the Lord has- 
tening to save us all without believing in blessing us in instal- 
ments which makes His lovers also impatient at the separation 
and incapable of any thought of reaching Him gradually and by 
stages. (It is possible to interpret the ‘akramam’ as the cruelty of 
the Lord but such an interpretation may not be in consonance 
with the general trend of this Aymn) (4). : 

The fifth verse speaks of Him as the Master holding the 
weapon of the teasing trident. This trident also oughe not to be 
taken as the sign of Hiscruelty. This dynamic trident is a symbol 
and a promise of God’s Grace overcoming all obstacles and ene- 
mies of His love. It is thus an assurance to these messengers of 
love that the Lord is there destroying all the obstacles in the way 
and that the delay in His coming to the love-sick maiden is His 
preoccupation with such removal (5). 

The sixth verse speaks of the Lord as the Master worshipped 
by the residents of this universe. This encourages the birds that 
He is the beloved of all the beings of this universe and that the 
delay if any is due to His preoccupation with these very people 
of the universe falling at His feet with their prayers (6). 

The seventh speaks of Him as our Lord enjoying the bliss 
ferring to the ‘Paficagavya’. One who is 
fond of the cow is not going to be hard with these birds or with 
the damsel; the delay is due to the worship by the followers 
bathing Him in the ‘Paficagavya’. (‘An may be the bull with 
reference to the Pranava or the Dharma) (7). 

The eighth verse does not describe Him as anything more 
It begs of the birds to tell Him for all that this 
is the proper juncture for saving the damsel. Nothing more is 
needed except informing Him thus and He is sure to rush back 
(8) the Lord of cooland beautiful drir surrounded by 
ents dance whilst the koel and the bees 

with the sweet fragrance of the Aurava 
be interpreted in the same way in which 


of the cow probably re 


than the Master. 


to save her 
garments where the serp 
begin to sing intoxicated 
fiower (9). (This has to 
the first verse has been interpreted). 
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The tenth verse describes Him as the Master who is adorned 
with His gold and victorious anklet. That great Master of art 
and dance is not going to present a deaf ear to the she-swan, to 
the musicians of a koel and a humming bee — that is the suggested 
assurance for these messengers of love. The delay is due to His 
preoccupation with the dance to please His love (10). 


xX 


In the last verse also the poet speaks of the Lord’s gold 
anklet of the Master of drarar. The poet calls himself the father 
of Cinkati, the true Bhakta who has kept within His mind the Lord 
Arirar. He begs of these Bhaktas to sing these verses of tove. 
What more is necessary than this experience of love expressed in 
this Ayman to any God-intoxicated person? Therefore our poet 
does not offer any further assurance. 


x1 


The descriptions of the birds may be conveniently given 
here. The first verse is addressed to ‘kuruku’; the second to, ‘my 
parrots’ which fly and to ‘my pévai’ which sings. Flight is import- 
ant at this juncture for carrying her message and that is why 
that aspect has to be emphasized. The next aspect is that they 
should express her message and that is why the aspect of singing 
is referred to (2). The white cranes are said to run all round 
and labour hard roaming and whirling. This refers to the capa- 
city for going in search of the Lord and enduring ali the hardships 
involved therein (3). The fourth verse is addressed to the ‘cakra- 
zala’ birds first to the female birds and next only through them 
to the male birds. Cakravaia is probably a water bird. It is said 
that the male and the female will form a complete circle while 
resting in peace; they do not bear separation. The female birds 
are first addressed because of the lovesick maiden belonging to 
the female sex naturally appeals to her sex. It is also considered 
not proper for a female addressing the male direct without going 
through its wife. That is why also the appeal is made to the 
female swan lying in embrace with its male in the tenth verse. 
The fifth is addressed to the crane sitting on the top of the leafy 
grove. The sixth is addressed to the bees, tothe clouds and to 
the water birds sitting on the sandy dunes or the long expanse of 
sand. The seventh is addressed to the honey bees and to the 
clouds. The eighth is addressed to the white cranes repeating the 
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same idea of their whirling and roaming completely all round. 
‘The ninth is not specifically addressed to any bird evenas the first 
was not. The koel and the bee are mentioned perhaps to suggest 
that this verse may be taken to have been addressed to the koed 
and the bee which may be tempted by this statement about their 
kith and kin in the land of the hero. The tenth is addressed to 
the female swan, the koels and the bees. 


XII 


In the white heat of love and passion especially in the feel- 
ing of desolation and despair there is no reference to Puranic des- 
criptions except for the reference to the anklet and the dance {11). 
This love is according to the Vaisnavife commentators the mutual 
love of Aintinai but Cékkilar as already pointed out calis this ‘kaik- 
éilai’ perhaps because he feels the soul is not the equal half of the 
Lord. Or, we must take it that the love-sick maiden who is none 
other than the poet has not embraced or has not the embrace of 
the Lord, but is only giving expression to one’s unrequited love. 
It is very difficult to justify this interpretation on our reading of 
this hymn. This 4ymn is important and significant as giving clear 
expression to our poet’s mysticism in its aspect of erotic mysti- 
cism which is symbolic of the divine experience and which cannot 
be expressed in any other way. 


T. 109 


CHAPTER LXXIX 
TIRUVAROR 
(Hymn 95) 


I 


Because of the importance of the mystic Ayman it has been dis- 
cussed at some length, ourselves following in the footsteps of 
Vaisnavite commentators who represent the best béakti tradition. 
Therein, one found the complete self-surrender of the poet as the 
lover of the Lord and his complete confidence in the Lord’s Grace. 
But the world, being what it is, disturbs for a while this great 
confidence. Our poet has come back to Tiruvarar but unfortu- 
nately his eyesight has not yet been completely restored. This 
drives him into a sulky mood and he almost curses the Lord in 
the present hymn though at the same time he once again expresses 
his complete confidence and self-surrender. Every poem ends 
with the expression ‘Valntu potiré? — ‘You go prosperous’! The 
subjective element predominates ,in this hymn. Sometimes the 
sufferings are expressed as the poet’s own, sometimes he reaches 
the universal stage where he describes the suffering as that of the 
followers in general as often found in Arérar’s poems. ‘They 
have become irredeemable slaves and servants unto you alone, 
without caring for others. Like the fire which does not easily 
flare up, inside their mind itself, their suffering was smouldering, 
Their faces droop and fade a great deal. When these followers of 
yours serving you, inform you of their sufferings, you keep quiet 
(without being moved or without any word of assurance). You, 
the Lord of Tirusarar, you had better prosper!” (1). 


Il 


“You may sell away, but I am not a hypothec. I lovingly 
became your servant. I have not committed any mistake, You 
have made me blind.* Why did you take away my eye, my Mas- 


1, This meaning of blindness occurs elsewhere in Tavaram, “Kottaikkit 
milikar vali kapsuvitty” — 1040:2 of Swaminatha Panditar edition. 
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ter? The calumny is yours. If you are going to leave off without 
giving the other eyesight, you had better prosper!”’ (2). 


“The calf hits against the udder of its mother for feeding it- 
self but the cow becomes full with milk and secretes in abundance 
to be drunk by its calf. Like those cows the bhaktas without any 
break, ever go on singing of you inspired by your love. (They have 
no other thought except your glorification). If the cyes of these 
followers of yours cannot see and if they dash against a hillock 
and fall into the pit, well, you had better prosper!” (3). 


‘Your followers full of iove for you, express their miseries 
to you but you keep them in that state of misery and suffering 
and order for them only blessings for the next birth. If this must 
be so, well, you had better prosper!” (4). 


“Our Lord! Is this the end to which they come, they who 
come to serve? These Bhaktas who sing in varied rhythms, have 
not eyes to sec; if these, in their blindness come to you and cry, 
‘O, Our Lord! Is this just?? (You keep mum). Well! You had bet- 


ter prosper !”’ (5). 

“Jt is not because of want of wealth that they grow ema- 
ciated. Their eyes become blind and could not see. Their minds 
suffer. If that is how your followers (have to) sit brooding, well, 


You had better prosper!” (6). 
“©, Our Lord! Is this what becomes of those who come to 
serve? You display the delusions. You bring us our births. You 


bring about our mind which does not forget you. You bring about 
5 stand full of tears in their eyes. If this 


this body and the Bhatia . 
is what happens to them, well, You had better prosper!” (7). 
“We were born in no bemeaning clan (elsewhere we have 
interpreted this as referring to the poet’s superior birth ofa Brah- 
min, but we had occasion to refer 10 our poet's conception of a 
community of Bhaktas and it is to this he must be referring here; 
for, the next sentence following this about birth speaks only about 
the characteristics of the Bhaktas), We praise you without any 
derision. Our Lord! You do not know that this is calumny or 
sin, if we, the Bhakéas who sing of you, sit with coanfused whirl- 
ing mind without seeing the way out; well, You had better pros- 
per; You that have become the lagoon and the sea near the lagoon 
the ship on the sea, the Jand as the shore to be reached by the 
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ship and also the words connected with the experience of all 
these!”’ (8). 


“All others say that it is cruel to separate even for once 
though it be from the devil. If your mind is intent on that and 
if you attain and accept it, even the unripe fruit, if it is loved, is 
it not as good as the sweet ripe fruit? Those who had come to 
Serve, roam about in the centre, like a dutiful and grateful dog. 
If you do not open your mouth (in reply) to these servants, well, 
You had better prosper!’ (9). 


“We sit, we stand, we lay ourselves down; in whatever posi- 
tion we may be, we praise you without slighting you. We come 
all the way suffering and if we express to you our sufferings — 
well, You had better prosper (if you care not to listen to us and 
to shower your blessings on us)!’’ (10). 


III 


That this hymn is sung in a sulky mood is made clear by the 
‘last verse where the poet calling himself ‘‘Ariiy-t tirumalattanatte 
atippéer Araran”? — “Araran, who bears the name of the Lord in 
‘the garbhagrha of Arar,’ complains, ‘You have taken away my eye- 
sight. The cities of the whole world knowthis. You alone have 
become calumniated. You have appropriated Yourself half the 
body of the damsel of ribbon tucked up bosom, well, You had 
better prosper!”’ (11). 


IV 


The poet describes the holy place of Arti and the descriptions 
become one with the context. The Lord is inside Arar of the 
groves where come to rest without fail the ‘anril? couple (3). The 
erotic symbolism of the previous Aymn is still working in the mind 
of the poet and this description suggests that the Lord of the 
place where even the loving couple of birds are never disappointed, 
should not disappoint His lovers, viz., His followers. The tradition 
has suggested that our poet has been hankering after Tiruvariir and 
at the sight or rather on reaching Tiruvaraér, which he could not 
clearly see because he did not completely recover from his blind- 
ness, he exclaims, “Is this Tiruvarar, of the groves where ‘cerunti’ 
puts forth its golden flowers and where shine the red and cool 
corals?” (10). And again the poet who had addressed the white 
crane in the previous hymn as the messenger of love Jaid the 
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emphasis there on the whiteness of the wings which must carry 
the bird to the Lord for carrying the message of love. The erotic 
imagery continues here, and the poet speaks of the crane reach- 
ing Tiruvarar, but here the crane has to sit or stand comfortably 
for delivering the message and the emphasis, therefore, is on the 
beautiful red leg appearing like the stem of the millet plant (6). 
The groves of Arar comes to his mind as the place where the 
swarm of birds, those messengers of love of the previous Aymn, 
reach for rest, along with these loving couples. (7). 


Vv 


God is addressed as the Lord (Afikal-5); as the Great Man 
(Peruman-5); as One who is responsible for the illusion of the 
world, for births, and ultimately also for our mind which in the 
end never forgets the Lord (7) and as One who is the back water, 
the sea, the ship and the shore and the word describing these (8). 
(These seem to suggest the narrower experience of the world 
leading us on to the sea of births and deaths where one, if fortu- 
nate enough to get hold of the ship of confidence or reliance on 
God’s feet, reaches the other shore of divine bliss. He is also 
the words — the ‘sabdha prapatica’ expressing this experience). 


VI 


Our poet as usual in his hymn of subjective experience has not 
room enough for describing the Puranic stories. Here in this 
hymn, he refers to the Lord of the mat-lock, the twisted and 
dull mat-lock adorned with the gold-like garland of korrat (6) 
and to His biack throat (1 1), High eight arms (11), His three eyes 
(11), and His innumerable arts or knowledge (11) which are 
all but the forms of the Lord. The Lord, it is, who resides in the 
temples. The temple cult is thus emphasized especially in the 
fourth verse where the poet says, “You reside in Turutti; Pilanam 
You rule over Corrutturai; You have Viruvarér for 
it is mot necessary to speak of your residence of 
king care of us much less the temple 


is your City; 
your rendezvous; 
our mind (for you are not ta 
of our mind)”. 


VII 


pure and faultless is our poet. This 


This Aymn shows how 
ete the glories of the Bhaktas for whom 


is important aJso as singing 
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the poet is making a special pleading, for, after all, he is one of 
them. The Bhaktas are like him lovers of the Lord, songsters and 
poets, always praising Him, representing the worship through 
poetry, music and love. ; 


Vili 


This hymn is peculiar in that it does not assure us of any good 
effect flowing from the recitation or mastery of this hymn proba- 
bly because besides being purely a personal appeal the recitation 
is itself an inexpressible bliss. 


CHAPTER LXxXxX 


T TRUPPUNKOR 


(Hymn 55) 
I 


In this Aymn as in his previous kymn on Tiruvavatututar (66), 
our poet refers to certain Puramie stories which have inspired him 
to take refuge in the feet of the Lord. This similarity or identity 
of thought strengthens the suggestions that these hymns should 
belong to one single period. The first verse refers to the story of 
the Lord saving Markkandéya, the Brahmin lad from the Lord of 
Death and going to the extent of doing away with the life of that 
Kala, who was after all, following the regular law of nature. “I 
have seen or realized your munificence”’, exclaims the poet and 
continues, “‘O, my Father! Thinking that if the followers of Death 
attack me, you will prevent them from taking away my life by 
pointing out them that I am your slave and servant, I have 


come and taken refuge in your feet” (1). 
i 


“The same idea, but with other purdxic stories is repeated in 
every verse. Every verse ends with the words, “Celumpolil Tirup- 
punkitrulane”. Inv. 3, it is Pumpolil instead of Celumpolil and in 
4, ‘Poykaical’. ‘Atiyataintén’”’ immediately precedes this (1, 2, 3, 
5, 6, 7,8 and 9). ‘Ati’ is preceded by either, ‘Uz Tira’ or ‘Nin 
Tirw. In verse 3, it is Nix poppat’ instead of ‘Nin Tiruvati’. In 
verse 4, ‘Win kuraikalal’ occurs at the end of the third line. 


In the second verse, the poet refers to the story of a famine 
when there was not a drop of water in the fields because the clouds 
came to be even forgotten. The people prayed to the Lord for 
saving them and offered to Him twelve ‘vélis’ of land. At once 
coming as the white cloud it rained. There was a dangerous fload 
and again the people prayed to the Lord. Once more the Lord 
saved them and received another twelve ‘vélis’ of land. Having 
seen this act of yours, I have taken refugein you. (This word 
‘seeing the act’ is repeated almost in every verse; since all these 
acts belong to the ancient past, the poet could not refer to his 
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being a contemporary spectator. It is, therefore, necessary to 
interpret it as meaning realizing the truth of the acts of God). 


The third verse refers to Eyarkon and to God relieving of his 
disease or fetters. As this is mentioned with reference to the 
twelve ‘vélis? of land we had already suggested that it was 
“Eyarkén” who prayed for and offered this land. The disease 
must be the mental anguish which Eyarkon felt when the land 
was suffering from famine. If Eyarkoy were to be a contemporary 
of Nampi Ariirar and according to us of Rajashimha,; inscriptions 
and contemporary writings bear witness to the severe famine which 
afflicted the Tamil country during that period. [ (1) ‘Dandin’s 
Rajasundhara Katha; (2) Vajrabodhi’s life from Chinese sources: 
See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1900, p. 418—article 
by Sylvain Levi; (3) Administration and Social Life under the 
Paillavas by Dr. Minakshi, p. 112). 


In this verse our poet refers to Candésvara who cut away the 
feet of his father, who kicked the white sand of Siva (the story 
already given: See Tiruttontattokai Saints) and whom the Lord 
blessed with His own garlands. Our poet exclaims, “Seeing this 
extraordinary blessing of yours, O, Lord of Bhatas or souls! I have 
taken refuge in your feet’’. 


The fourth verse is very significant as giving us Nampi 
Arirar’s gospel of Grace, a gospel which brings out the truth of the 
parable of the prodigal son. Our poet has referred to the loving 
behaviour of the Lord which considers even the faults as our 
good qualities : “Kurtaficeyyinum kunamenak kollum kofkai”’ reminds 
us of Aymn No. 69, where also it is stated, “‘Kurramé ceyyitum 
kunamenak kollum kolkaiya??. What is much more significant is 
that he enumerates a number of saints whose faults our God has 
accepted as their greatness, viz., Nana Campantat, that great master 
of good laurel, Navinukkaraiyan, Nalaippovan, the learned Catan, 
the good Cakkiyan, the spider, Kannappar, and Kanampullan. These 
we have discussed in our chapter on Tiruttontattokai. Realizing 
this conviction of yours, I have taken refuge in your feet of jingl- 
ing victorious anklets. 


The fifth verse refers to the churning of the ocean and the 
swallowing of the poison coming out of it. ‘“O, Madman! Seeing 
this characteristic behaviour of yours, I have taken refuge in your 
feet’’. 
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The sixth verse refers to all sorts of people good and bad, 
worshipping the Lord and receiving His blessings, worshipping 
without fatigue or forgetfulness. It looks as though all their lives 
form one continuous rite of worship. ‘‘Yaksas, Kinnaras, Yama, 
Varuna, the Fire, the wind, the Sun and the Moon, the clean- 
hearted tiger, the monkey, the serpent, the Vasus, the Dévas and 
the Tanavas — all have worshipped and received your blessings. 
Seeing this all, my confusions and doubts have ceased and I have 
taken refuge in your feet”’. 


The seventh refers to the Daksinémarti form expounding 
Dharma to the Brahmin Saints. It refers to the story of Arjuna 
receiving the pasupatae weapon and to Bhagiratha begging the 
Lord to receive the Ganges on His mat-lock. The Lord is, there- 
fore, the Lord of purity and, therefore, the poet says he has taken 


refuge in Him. 


The eighth verse refers to the three aerial cities. This has 
been referred to in almost all the hymns but it is only in 4ymn 
70: 3 sung almost in this period that our poet emphasizes the fact 
that this destruction itself is a great blessing to the Lord of the 
three cities. That idea is made clearer in this hymn in verse 
No. 8. Their cities were destroyed but the rulers were saved 
by the Saviour, the Lord; two of them became the gatekeepers of 
the Lord and the third became important as the person play- 
ing on the drum or ‘manimul@ whilst the Lord dances to please 
“This act of unique love, O, Déva of Dévas’’, our 


his consort. 
“thas inspired me to take refuge in your feet’, 


poet exclaims, 

The ninth verse is significant as giving our poet’s philosophy 
He says the Lord has showered His rare Grace on 
all those great men, following the six great philosophies, great for 
that wisdom and knowledge. He showered the blessings on all 
these whilst they were following their respective paths. In verse 6, 
our poet brought out that every living being in this universe has 
received the blessings of the Lord and in this verse he emphasizes 
that the very path leads to His Grace. 

He next refers to the story of Ravana first getting himself 
crushed and then receiving the divine sword and the long life 
when he became repentant and began to sing verses of sweet 
music, This embracing love of the Lord has inspired our post 


to take refuge in His feet. 
T. 110 


of harmony. 
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In the last verse the poet refers to the Lord as one who had 
flayed the skin of the elephant and who had destroyed the Lord 
of passion with His eye in the forehead, as one who has the 
beautiful form resembling pure gold, the ruler of the Heavens, 
the Lord of Uma, who resides in the city of Tiruppuekar. Our 
poet Uran, Varrontan, has with an elated mind given expression. 
to his love in these rare Tamil verses. Our poet has experienced 
whilst singing this Aymn of taking refuge in the Lord, a feeling 
of complete freedom from those karmas so very difficult other 
wise to escape from. He assures that those who master this 
hymn will undergo the same experience of becoming devoid of 
all karmas. This hymnis a hymn of puramic stories. Itis not necessary 
to enumerate the stories once again. 


III 


The holy place is described in every verse as being characte- 
tized by rich or fertile groves. The fourth verse adds that it is 
characterized by a tank where abound lotuses, gems and heaps 
of gold, even as our poet conceives our Lord as abounding in 
this kind of wealth and beauty. 


IV 


This doctrine of Grace expounded in this hymn is something 
different from what is usually represented as the Christian doct- 
rine. For one thing no Hindu believes that the soul is in essence 
a slave of Satan. Hindu thought holds every soul as potentially 
divine — a limb of divinity or its reflection, though it may be en- 
shrouded in the maya or ignorance. What is aimed at is the 
perfection, the full blossoming of this divinity. It is not a self 
negation, unless one were to speak of the seed becoming a tree 
as self-negation. Everything is divine in the universal vision and 
what appears as defect and evil are due to the defect in the vision. 
The most valuable and useful thing becomes dirt and rubbish when 
misplaced and seen out of joint. When put in the proper place 
or utilizad in the right manner it becomes a source of power, 
happiness and beauty. Is not the modern age speaking of wealth 
from waste? As in the material sphere, so in the spiritual sphere. 
The prodigal son has a valuable place in the scheme of things 
ennobling and deifying the love of the father. Sodoes every thing 
of this universe. That is the message of the story of all cruel 
beings listening to the teachings of the Lord. Every activity is 
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a worship and that is how it appears to our saint who sees this 
universal vision of worship by all the beings including the serpents 
and lions. The natural law and moral jaw are not displaced by 
the law of Lord’s Grace even as there is no displacement of the 
natural law when wealth is created out of waste. 


The karma is not only individual but also social as the Gita 
insists. Does not the Psycho-analyst speak of race memory? Is 
not our body itself experiencing in its development from the 
embryo the various stages of evolution the living beings of the 
world underwent. Salvation, therefore, should also be social and 
that is why it is spoken of as the'spiritual sphere of the eternals 
forming into a whole of the Divine Being. There is here no 
hankering after physical pleasure. Pleasure is not always the 
consummation of a virtuous life. Mental equanimity is different 
from wealth: “iru véru telliyar Gtalum véru” (Kural)—‘Life of true 
wisdom and clear vision is different from life of material wealth.’ 
Material or political success and failure are not spiritual success 
and failure. Our poet might have proved a political failure but 
that does not affect his spiritual eminence. That is the message 
of Periapuranam. Our poet may cry and suffer; but we do not see 
him losing his mental balance and moral grandeur. He is not, 
however, refusing the richness of even the material life. He is an 
expert in the art of life. Everything is God’s gift in that univer- 
sal vision and, therefore, our poet begs for all the means of liveli- 
hood which thus ceases to be material and become symbols of 
divine Grace. Therefore, there is no negation of life nor is there 
a glorification of the Bohemian life. There is no inducement to 
do evil. The doctrine of Grace does not cancel the doctrine of 
moral greatness. If harmony is restored, if the mind is changed, 
the evil is wiped out and divinity till now seemingly enshrouded 
in darkness begins to shine and encompass everything within it 
self, Divine Grace helps here. This revelation of the mind is 
spoken of as taking refuge in the Lord when there is no selfishness 
or self-conceit but only the dawn of the universal consciousness 
serving the whole and the Absolute to attain its perfection. 


CHAPTER LXXXI 
TIRUNAKAIKKARONAM 
(Hymn 46) 


I 


In this Ayma, the poet is in a humorous mood, though not 
relieved of his wants. He addresses the Lord, as he would, an 
intimate friend of his. It is probably on the basis of this hymn 
that our poet is considered to have followed the path of friend- 
ship and yéga: The Bhiksatana form is occupying the central 
place in his mind He speaks of Bhikséfana in a jocular vein even 
as the damsels of Darukavaza would have. Verses Nos. 1, 3, 4; 
5 and 6 refer directly to this Bhiksatana form. Our poet refers to 
the Lord going a-begging, wearing bones (1), riding on the bull 
(1, 4), with His serpents on the mat-lock (3), His ornament of a 
young tortoise shell (3), His begging bowl of a kapéla (3), His 
crescent moon (3), His damsel of a mountain (3, 6), His vind, (4), 
His péy (4), His deer (10), His bhata (6) and His vanquishing 
Ravana though in the end showering blessings on him, when he 
began singing divine hymns (7). 


Our poet demands of the Lord to provide for him the liveli- 
hood (9, 10) and to provide him with all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life (1, 8, 10, 11). He refers to the puranic stories 
also in a humorous vein in this context. “This world of earth and 
the world of heavens are under your sovereignty. I do not know 
much about Subrahmanya, the young son of the golden doll-like 
daughter of the mountain king. As for Ganapathy, the other 
son, he is with the big belly and eats away innumerable things; 
he knows nothing. My Lord! Is this fair? Pray tell me” (9). 
“Will the doll-like daughter of the mountain king put up with 
your escapades of love??? (3). “Is it real tapas or an act of 
beauty that inspires the damsels with confounding love?” (4). 
“If you do not provide me with the livelihood for my body ona 
firm basis, I shall besiege you (sit Dhdrana) making your form 


suffer. Don’t accuse me tomorrow that I am hard-hearted and 
cruel in my acts” (9), 
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il 

This is the general trend of this hymn describing in the first 
few lines, the Lord according to the purazes and then beginning 
to refer to His special relationship with the poet making a 
request for many things of life and closing with the words ‘“‘Katal 
Nakaikkaronam méviyiruntire’’. ‘You have fed me with a mixture 
of margosa and sweet sugar-cane (possible referring to the Lord 
providing with happy and unhappy experience). I begged of you 
for my livelihood. You entered Turut#i and sat there. If you 
begin to frighten or charm me with your mat-locks and serpents, 
I cannot (be coerced to) agree to all these. I have suffered and 
laboured many atime. You entered and sat there at Tiruvarir 
shining with ‘cesikaluniy’ and ‘cémpu’ in its cool moat. You must 
order for me ‘kampu and néttiram’ (These are according to the 
Vaisnavite commentators two kinds of silk but some people take 
these as meaning walking stick and spectacles probably thinking 
that the poet was suffering still from defect of eyesight)” (2). “To 
remove all my sufferings, pray tell me when you are going to 
give me the golden bullion?” (4). OQ, beautiful One! Placing 
on my head the duty of service, on me who had been roaming 
about as your ‘éonfay’ or servant, you must order for me from 
the treasury, clothes and ornaments, starting with good fragrant 
things. There is a praména, or a precedence for it” (5). What 
this precedence is, is referred to in verse 7. “In the city of Vilimt- 
lalai, you daily offered gold coins, so that your followers of love 
might eat without suffering (Reference is to the gift of coins to 
Campantar and Appar). ‘“Today you must give me” (7), It is on 
the basis of this precedence the poet is claiming all these Juxu- 
ries from the treasury. ‘‘What is this pretension or cheating 
that you do not order silk or sandal paste?” (1). ‘*‘You do not 
say anything in reply. You sit quiet. You accepted me as your 
slave promising me to make me live usefully or gloriously. I am 
your slave, generation after generation, You have enough of 
money. You have not become poor. Of that rare treasure 
poured into beautiful Arty, I want one third. If you do 
not give me, I shall not allow you take even one foot-step. 1 
a fast running horse moving like the wind. Stat- 
ing that you will give me a big treasury, you accepted me as 
though you were one capable person (of fulfilling: the pro- 
mise’’ (8). “Speaking false things you entered into Kibélir and 
stayed there. Will] be duped by you? If your sovereignty 1s 


want for riding, 
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current here, I want a golden armour or scimitar full of shining 
brightness with dots interspersed. On the top of it, I want golden 
flowers and a sash. I want thrice a day, ghee-rice with side 
dishes, O, Lord!” (10). ‘‘O, Lord who was the prop for Paravai 
of musical words, of Cankili and myself, whom else have I? I 
am true to you. You must fulfil my prayer. I want shining 
pearls, garlands for wearing, shining silk, flower, musk, so beauti- 
ful for the-eye and also fragrant sandal” (11). Turuttz, Ariir and 
Kilvelar are mentioned where something must have happened. 


lil 


In singing this Aymn the poet must have experienced as if 
enjoying the luxuries of heaven. Therefore, the poet assures those 
who master this Aymn that they will be rulers of heaven even as 
he must have felt himself to be whilst singing this hymn. 


IV 


Nakai, the present Negapatam or Néakappattinam, is on the 
seashore. Hence our poet calls it a ‘Katal Nakai’. It was one 
of the important sea-ports of the Pallava period, where the foreign- 
ers had built a temple for the Buddha. Karenam is Kayaré- 
hanam, the temple of the Lékulgsa sect. 


Our poet describes this Negapatam as being full of Royal 
roads where abound palaces of precious stones so sweet to look 


at (3). It is so full of wealth where dance the peacock-like 
damsels (6) 


PART VII 
UNTO THE LAST 


Introduction 
I 


The Aymns included in this part belong to the last period of 
our Poet’s life. 


The Nakaikkaronam hymn suggests that the poet has come 
back to play an important part in the political life of the country. 
It is significant that in this part of his life, he does not go north 
of Védéranyam and Tiruvaiyatu. It is the first time that our poet 
enters the Pandya country and his Aymns give expression to this 
new experience. He also goes through the Koaku country, to the 
country of the Céras. We know the Tamil kings were opposed to 
Nandivaram, the Pallavamalla, who came to the throne after Raja- 
simha’s successor, and they were supporting a prince of the direct 
line of Rajasimha. In the end Nandivarma was successful. Pro- 
bably it is this kind of political trouble which cast its shadow in 
the last part of our poet’s life. Perhaps he was the supporter of 
Nandivarma’s rival which will explain why he is found during 
the period only in the Pandya and Céra countries and also singing 
his Tirupparankuyram hymn in the presenee of the three Tamil 
kings. 

The hymns of our third part, it was suggested by us, should 
belong to this period. Pantikkotumuti hymn which occurs in the 
third part is on the temple which Rajasimha Pandya is said to have 
specifically worshipped according to the epigraphical reports (Tér- 
maran son of Koccataiyan who according to Dubreuil married the 
daughter of Rajasimha, the Pailava ruler, after whom his grandson, 
the Pandya king was named). There is a spirit of renunciation 
running through this Aymn rather a natural loosening of attach- 
ment to this world, a readiness and fitness to renounce this world 
if God decides so. The last Aymn on Mount Kailas expresses the 
inexpressible final salvation. 

It is true that there are Aymns on Arar but they may be taken 
to have been sung when the poet was far from that favourite place 
of expressing his love and anxiety to go back to that city. We have 
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noticed our poet’s great attachment to Tiruvarar and his singing 
about Tiruvérar from Tiruvorriyér. In this part in Tiruvatyaru 
Aymn, he asserts that he is thinking of Tiruvarur (Tiruvariré 
cintippan — 77:11). The 59th Ayma on Triruvarar cries, “Is it 
possible to forget the Lord of Tiruvériir?” Therefore, our poet 
need not have gone back to Tiruvdruér to sing these hymns. The 
hymns of this part are very important as showing the highest spi- 
ritual state attained by our poet. 


II 

Our poet’s heart expresses itself as follows in these Aymns: 
“The place, the Lord likes most is Maraikkatu” (H. 71); ‘“Why 
are You, O, Lord, all alone in this place??? (H. 32); ‘‘Is this 
Pavanam, where resides the Lord?” (H. 11); “We are afraid of 
serving you, O, Lord!’ (H. 2); ‘The Lord who resides at Tiruk- 
kéticcaram removes the karmas and miseries of His followers”? (H. 
80); “Those who worship the Lord of Tirucculiyal will be happy 
devoid of their miseries’? (H. 82); ‘“When am I, the servant, to 
see and worship this Youth residing at Kanappér)” (H. 84). “O, 
my mind! Instead of cursing me, think of Punavayil, the ancient 
city of the Lord’? (H. 50); “‘O, Father of Ariir! 1 am afraid of 
this illusory body” (H. 8); “Is this the Lord of Téruvaiyaru?” 
(H. 77); ‘‘Is there nothing else for the Lord except these serpents, 
etc.? Please, do not speak of deserting Him, O, Bhaktas!”’ (H. 44). 
“Is it possible to forget the Lord of Ariir, who is all for me’’ 
(H. 52); “O’ our Patron! Why are you here in this cruel and 
desolate place of Tirumurukanpunti?”’ (H. 49); “How can I forget 
you, my Lord of Avindci??? (H.92). ‘‘“Why have you done this and 
that, O, my father of Afcaikkalam?”’ (fH. 4); “The best One of 
Notittaumalai has blessed me thus to reach Kailas” (H. 100). 

III 

Our poet who had lost all confidence with the king of this 
world addresses the Lord now as the king: ‘Uttamay’ or the Best 
(100: 1). As usual he calls the Lord, Sivas, Paramén, Pacupati, 
Paramétti, Sankaran, Punniyan, Manavaélan. The astama@rtas are also 
mentioned. The conception of the Lord as Amudu is repeated. 
Here occurs the beautiful phrase “Cuntaraccoti’, the Flame of 
Beauty’. He is the Lord of the beautiful form who has however 
conquered the five senses, the latter description reminding us 
of ‘Portvayil aintavittan’? of Tirukkura{ (Tiruk.: 5). He is the 
ruler of Dharma. He removes our karmas; the formless Lord 
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becomes the Lord of forms. He is everything and He is the very 
organs of our senses as well as things enjoyed and the enjoyer. 
This universal form is really frightening even unto the followers. 
He resides in our heart. He is the Before and the After. Doubts 
are no good. We must wait, consider and worship Him alone in 
this ephemeral world, where everything is nauseating and revolt- 
ing. He is the great sound evolving out of Nada. He offers the 
final release and salvation. 


IV 


The good results attained by the reciters of the hymns are 
given as usual in the last verses. Eternal fame, residence in 
Amarulakam, or Sivalske of great fame, becoming the chief of 
the eternals ruling the whole Heavens, becoming the citizens of 
God when words yield their fruit, conquest of Death and Birth, 
freedom from miseries, obstacles and mental agitations, attach- 
ment to truth, sacrifice, achievement of goodness of a blotless 
heart, becoming Bhaktas and singing the hymns are as usual des- 
cribed as the great ideal of Satuites. 


‘Vv 
Nature occupies a much more important place in these hymns. 
Perhaps the political failures have not affected his spiritual equa- 
nimity in enjoying Nature as the very form of the Lord. The 
desolation of the places visited does not fail to suggest an atmos- 
phere of worship. Even the ships seem to bend low and worship 
the Lord. The sea-ports come in these hymns. The Kaviri is also 
described. 
VI 
Worship with flowers and water, with Pafcagavya, offerings 
of gold and gems, playing by Bhaktas on Kallavatam drum, learn-~ 
ing the holy name of the Lord, uttering his 1000 names, contem- 
plation on the Lord, melting in love, becoming almost one with 
the Lord, self-surrender and service, worship by the learned, 
worship of the feet of the Bhaktas are all mentioned, All kinds 
of worship are valid but self-surrender and service unto the Lord 
are considered very important. 


T. ib 


CHAPTER LXXXH 


TIRUMARAIKKATFU 


(Hymn 71) 


I 


After all these upheavals, the poet’s mind begins now to flow 
like a calm stream in an even ground. The metrical pattern of the 
stanzas remind us of hymns No. 19 and 94, but the trend of this 
common majestic flow is different from the trotting and galloping 
march of the other hymns. ‘The place of the Lord (whose des- 
criptions are given) is Afaraikkatu of the natural beauties (des- 
cribed)’”? — This is the pattern of the stanza. Every verse ends 
with the phrase ‘Maraikkate’. ‘Itam’ or place coming after the 
genitive case thus making a genitive compound occurs usually in 
the second line (1, 4, 5, 6, 7) or in the first line (2, 3, 8) or in the 
8rd line also (V. 8). The ninth verse is of a different pattern: 
“You worship this holy place of Maraikkatu’’. The word Maraik- 
katu occurs as usual at the end of the fourth line and the words 
‘you worship’ occur at the end of the second line (9). 


Il 


As usual when our poet is calm he loves describing the puranic 
stories. The Lord’s company of the Mother, whois here described 
as ‘yalaip palittanna moli mankai’ (1) a phrase which has become 
the name of the Goddess of this place, His mat-lock (1, 5, 6, 8), 
His crescent moon (1, 2, 7), His exposition of the four Vzdas and 
the aagas (3), His, pafcavati (4), His Ganges (5, 8), His bull (6), 
His battle-axe (6), His garland of kon rai (6), His dark throat (7); 
His eight shoulders (9), His three eyes (9) are all referred to. 
(The significance of the Pafcavati had already been explained by 
us). 


Ill 


Our poet brings in his own personal relationship with the 
Lord. He calls Him, ‘Our king’ (8) and describes the Lord of 
Grace symbolized by the blue throat as He who ‘removing all the 
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weeds of powerful karmas performed in the previous birth or 
before, saves me or accepts me as His servant’ (7). He also refers 
to Him as the Uttamap (4), ‘as the best man’ of words of fame, 
“Urai viraviya Uttaman”’ (4). He addresses the mind, “O, mind, 
that had started knowing or experiencing the Lord; O, mind, start 
at once for worshipping and praising without thinking of getting 
into doubts” (5). In two verses, he states, ‘‘We have known the 
place of the Lord” (3, 8). 
IV 


The natural description of this holy place seems to occupy 
a much important place in this Aymn than anything else. Our 
poet describes, so to say, certain visions of natural beauty. In the 
first vision, he sees a dwarfish young monkey passing through a 
cocoanut garden or a grove of sword flowers. It enters through 
a small opening and eats the fruits of the plaintain (1), “The 
tidal flow of the sea reaches the garden on the sea-board; the fra- 
grant ‘takara’ tree stands in these tidal waters. In between these 
trees come in the ‘makara’ and the shark perhaps to enjoy the 
shade of the group of ‘aia?’ and ‘#alal’”’ (2). (The makara origi- 
nally a name of the shark, has developed to signify a fabulous 
sea animal, springing and developing thus from the imagination 
of sculptors whose work even in the Pallava age has given a 
wonderful conception of their makara especially in the arches like 
‘makara toranas’ on the top of niches). ‘‘The tides bring with them 
from the deep sea, the lustre of the pearl inside the conch and 
the coral reef. It looks as though they are throwing out on tothe 
share” (5) (perhaps in return for the enjoyment of the shade 
offered). ‘‘There are cocoanut trees and the tall palmyra trees on 
the beach. Their fruits fall down in that expanse of sand” (3) 
(with their peculiar sound, an experience which none can forget). 
This upsets the calm equanimity of the sea-life. “The frightened 
conches, shining oysters and the ‘valampur?’ (right twisting conch) 
become stumbling blocks to the ships after this fright. Stumbling 
on them the boats or ships get their equilibrium disturbed and 
they bend too much towards this holy place of Maraikkatu on the 
shore of the sea, suggesting the idea that the ship with the high 
mast worships the place as though folding up the hands right up 
above the crown” (3). 

The description of the fourth verse is not clear especially the 
phrase ‘kulai cékarak kontal’?. There is the noise of the sea proba- 
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bly because of the eastern wind, the ‘konfa?. “The big breakers 
of the sea rise up so high that their crown splits. The eastern 
wind struggles against these waves. It goes again and dashes 
against the shore” (4). ‘The great expanse of the sea which is 
beautiful, pushes the rare and valuable gems towards the shore 
so as to enable them to get on to the beach and brings the ship 
and the shark to be thrown on to the shore” (5). ‘‘There is the 
wide expanse of thesea. In between the sea and the sandy beach 
flow the back waters in channels, in canals. Near them stand the 
sword flower plant (kaitai) cool, bright and fragrant. In its blades 
rests the white water bird and this bird wakes up disturbed by 
the blue waters of the sea, dashing against the place where it 
rests” (6). “There is the paddy field where the paddies are grown 
and their ripe sheafs bend down. There rush in, the carps in that 
eastern sea near the extensive sand. The sea brings the conch 
with the bent nose and the ‘calagicalam’, the emperor of the con- 
ches and throws them out on to the shore” (7). “It is a great 
beauty. It is full of honey bees” (8) “where the sea brings the 
‘salampuri and calaficalam’ conches to be thrown on to the shore” 
(8). “The blue waters of the sea surrounds the cool groves of the 
place where play the six legged bees”? (9). 


Vv 


In this hymn, the poet refers to the Buddhists and the- Jains 
and speaks of their stoutness and nakedness. He also refers to 
the short garment or dress. One wonders whether this referencé 
is to the Ajivakas. These had their visions wherein stood revealed 
to them the cause of misery of the world. Our poet begs of the 
followers not to think of these but to worship the Lord (9) 


vi 


As against these philosophies, our poet refers to his message 
of poetry and music by describing God as the Lord of seven musi- 
cal notes (9). Our poet describes himself as the king of the people 
of Navalar of fertile fields surrounded by many a city of this 
world, He also gives his name as Ariiran, He assures those 
servants of the Lord who would sing these garlands of Tamil 
that they will become full of fame growing with the earth sur- 
rounded by the water, i¢., their fame will last as long as this 
world. This is one of the places (See 73: 11) where our poet 
speaks of fame as the great ideal to be aimed by the followers of 
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the Lord, The word “‘véntan’ as describing the Lord is significant 
suggesting that this hymn belongs to the period of his political 
pre-occupation. Fame according to Tirucalluvar is the eternal 
mark left by our ephemeral life if usefully spent, thus conquering 
in its own way death and oblivion ever trying to smother us down. 
The poets live for ever through their poems which thus become 
embodiments of their fame. Our poet also, therefore, looks upon 
this fame as ideal, especially when his poetry consists of divine 


praises. 


CHAPTER LXXXNI 
TIRUKKOTIKKULAKAR 
(Hymn 32) 


I 


The poet’s mind is now fully immersed in the temple cult 
and he speaks to the God there, in an intimate way. This temple— 
one cannot be sure whether there was a temple there—is at the 
place which is now known as Pt. Calimere, a kind of small cape 
and, therefore, it is called ‘Kati?. The God of the temple is known 
as ‘Kulakar’ or the youth. Without using the epicene plural, our 
poet endearingly addresses the Lord ‘Kulaka (2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8) 
but the first verse addresses Him as ‘Kulakir’; the ninth verse 
addresses Him as ‘Atike?’? while the 5th verse contains no address 
whatever; the last verse mentions the Lord merely as ‘Kulaku’. 
He is surrounded by Bhaktas who sing about Him (3), Our poet 
describes the Lord as ‘Parama’ (3), the Supreme; and ‘Empiran’ 
(3, 6, 7 and 8) ‘Our Patron’. He is also addressed as ‘Jraiva’ (7) 
‘the King or the All Pervasive’, and ‘Amutz’ (7) ‘the nectar’. 


II 


Our poet refers to the Purapic descriptions of the Lord refer- 
ring to His feast of poison (2), His rendezvous of a graveyard (4), 
His company of the Mother (4, 5, 6), of the Ganges (5) and the 
Lady of the Forest (5), His dance (7), His crescent moon (8), 
His begging (9) and His being beyond the reach of Visgu and 
Brahma (9). Our poet refers to ‘Orriyar’ and ‘drar’ punning on 
these names as usual (8). 


I 


This Koti is also described. The Koti is surrounded by gardens 
which never lose their greatness (2), which never get reduced 
in beauty which are full of bunches of flowers (3), of ‘kurava’ (6) 
and full of beauty. This place is to the south of Maraikkaiu (3, 
6, 10) which is surrounded by very many cities of this world (10). 
This Maraikkatu is surrounded by ‘Umatiam’ flowers (3) and full 
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of the fragrance of ‘marava’ flowers. (6). Our poet brings about 
the desolation of the place. The sea wind comes and dashes on 
the shore with cruel ferce (1). Many cruel hunters live on that 
shore (9). The slaves, these hunters, are great sinners and wicked 
people (4) and there is not a good citizen nearby (1, 2, 3, 7, 8). 
Compared to this place, the graveyard is pure, holy and great (4). 
The owls, the big owls, creep inside the holes of trees (4). 


IV 


The temple and the ido) appear to him the very incarnation 
of God and this is made clear by the pang of exclamation pro- 
ceeding from his heart at the sight of the Lord being ina desolate 
place (1, 2, 3, 7, 8) of hunters (4,9). “Ah! I a cruel person! 
Alas! My eyes have seen this, Your residence in this desolate 
place where the sea-wind plays havoc. Will that be a great fault, 
if there were to be citizens residing nearby. O, Lord! With whom 
as help do you stay here?”? (1). “‘Why are you, our patron, all 
alone! Is it because you once feasted on the poison yielded by 
‘paravai’? — the sea, that later you helped its namesake ‘Paravai’ 
(my consort)?’ (2). ‘On what account are you alone?’”’ (3). 
“The graveyard is purer and greater. Ah! You have enshrined 
yourself in this place with the shrieking omenous owls (4) to the 
great fright of the damsel of your wife” (5, 6). “‘You are there 
with darkness alone as your help (6) (or alms alone as your food 
—6). O, Lord! You are all alone”? (7). 


Vv 


After a while the mental shock disappears and his tension is 
relieved. Our poet gets into a jocular mood as well. “O, Lord! 
Sharing your form with the damsel, even Ganges is inside your 
form. There is no other place for the bangle bedecked Lady of 
the Forest. Therefore, you have enshrined yourself in this Point 
Calimere of groves” (5). ‘‘Why do you reside all alone here, 
leaving all other places? Is it because you deem it a shame that 
Orriyar is a mortgaged city? Have you left away Ttruvarar 
because the name suggests it is the city of some one else?’’ (8). 


VI 


In singing this Ayma, our poet has reached a divine calmness 
and bliss which characterize the supreme state of Sivaléka. Here 
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is a development of his mind proceeding from anxiety and grief 
to laughter and joke and finally to the final, of joy of love. In 
the ninth verse he states, “My Master, You have enshrined your- 
self with all love (ampu is the reading) or bliss (if impu is the 
reading)” (9). Having experienced thus, our poet assures the 
readers — those who master this hymn — that they will be those 
who reside in the Sivaloka of great fame. He refers to the Lord 
as the Supreme One, being there in the desolate place even there 
being surrounded by innumerable Bhatas (like him) singing His 
praises (10). 


CHAPTER LXXXIV 
TIRUPPOVANAM 
(Hymn 11) 

I 


For the first time our poet sings of a temple of the Pandya 
country. “Is this Pavanam, where resides the Lord’’? is the 
refrain of this Aymn. The fourth line of every verse ends with 
the words ‘“‘Urai Pavanam ite?”’. The poet must have heard about 
this temple and must have been longing to see this. That is why 
he exclaims: “Is this Pavanam?’? After the poet’s regret that the 
Lord is all alone at the Point Calimere, a regret that possibly 
gives expression to the desolation of that part of the Cola country 
at that time, he breathes in this Aymn a sigh of relief, that the Lord 
is here in all glory showering His Grace on all. This Aymn begins 
with the statement, “Tiru ufaiyar’ — ‘He is the Lord of wealth of 
Grace’. The place is not described at length. In the last verse, 
however, the poet describes the Lord as one who resides at Tirupe 
piavanam so glorious for its great fame, as his favourite resort. 


il 


The same love of the temple expressed in the previous Aymn 
with almost childish simplicity inspires this hymn and our poet 
exclaims: ‘Is this the Pavanam where resides the Lord’? The 
word preceding the ending ‘Urat Pavanam #to?? comes as the first 
word of the fourth line with the usual emphasis — thanks to 
assonance, “Purivutaiyaér’”” — ‘He who is blessed with sympathy, 
mercy or Grace’ (1), “‘Punniyanar’” — ‘the virtuous or the fortu- 
nate’ (2), “‘Pulluvanar’’ — ‘the dupe unto the dupes’ (3), ‘Posna- 
paiyan’’? — ‘One who is like gold’ (6), ‘‘Meficam, pukkuraivan”’ 
(7, 8, 9) — ‘one who resides in the heart’. The other two verses 
refer to the Purayic stories of the Ganges (4) and the sacred 
ash (5). 

Our poet refers to the Lord as Tiruoutaiyaér, one who is the 
Lord of beauty, wealth or Grace; Sankaran, One who creates bliss 
as One who resides at Tiruppavanam as His place of desire and 
love, thus suggesting that the Lord coming down to enshrine 
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Himself for saving us all. Our poet also refers to the blessing 
the Lord showers on us (1). The Lord removes the karma of 
those who think of Him as ‘Annal’, The Great One (2). 


TIl 


The puranic descriptions come back to his mind with all their 
glory. “The formless Lord because of His assuming the forms 
of Visuu and Brahma, becomes the Lord of the Form. He lovingly 
has by His side His consort, Uma” (1). “The young deer is in 
His hand; so is the burning battle-axe. There is also the fire in 
His hand. In the beautiful crown is the water”: This verse 
(4) thus stresses the contrasts to suggest the divine harmony. 
The Bhiksatena form comes to our poet’s mind: “He goes a 
begging to the doors of damsels. He rides on the bull. He shines 
with the sacred ash in the company of the Mother” (5). His 
midnight dance with the ghosts also comes to his mind (3), “He 
is the creator of bliss, He who shares His form with the lightning- 
like Mother and (yet) He is the gold like one, burning the three 
cities belonging to those who did not think of Him” (6), The 
same contrast is further emphasized. ‘‘Révana, thinking too high 
of his sovereign power and influenced by his wicked nature, tried 
to uproot Kailas. The Lord laughed and pressed a little His toe 
(and vanquished him)” (7, 8, 9). ‘But if any one Joves Him even 
for a little while, He enters that unique heart and resides for ever 
there (7), this Lord removing the armas of those who whilst 
lying and walking cogitate and think of Him as the Lord” (2). 
“He is so loving that He removes the karmas of those taking refuge 


in Him” (1). “Yes. He is true io the truthful and a cheat unto 
those who are cheats’* (3), 


IV 


This hymn thus expresses the joy of the poet’s arrival at the 
favourite resort of the Lord in the Paxdya country and at the 
Lord’s Grace removing the karmas of His followers. We found 
in this hymn that the poet referring again and again to the removal 
of the karma and which implies the removal of all sins. This 
feeling of holiness inspires our poet to assure those who recite 
this, the ten garlands of verses in this world that they will cut 
away their sing even as he has done while singing this hymn (10), 


CHAPTER LXXXV 


TIRUKKOTTITTALYUM TIRUKKOVALOURUM 
(TIRUPPARANKUNRAM) 


(Hymn 2) 
I 

This hymn is on the lines of hymn No. 36 which is admittedly 
the speeches of the damsels in love with the Bhtksdtanaform. This 
Aymn is stated to have been sung by Ariirar expressing the fear 
at the sight of the Lord, but the poet may be taken to have placed 
himself in the position of the love-sick maiden. The refrain of 
the hymn is: “We are afraid of serving” — ‘Umakku dtceya 
aficutumé’. 

Il 

The frightening objects in the company of the Lord are the 
proud bull (1), the Bhitas (1), Paritam (3), Pzy (8) on all sides, 
His garment of skin of a tiger (3), a lion (7), and His loin cloth (1), 
His waist cord of a serpent which was made motionless (3), His 
serpent held in the hand with the hood (4), His ornament of a 
skull (3), His residence in the burning ghat (2), His sacred ash 
(2), His ornament of a serpent round the neck and the shoulder 
(2), His feast of poison (2), His muyalakap (3), His putrified 
skull of a begging bow! (3), His ‘erukku’, konrai’ (3) and the 
crescent moon (4) and the Ganges (7) and the ccaseless company 
of the Mother (4) — (These are to be afraid of by those who wish 
to embrace Him); His flaying of the elephant (9), His enshrining 
Himself only on the top of mountains (9), His burning down of 
Kama (9), His vanquishing of Ravana (10) — (These will frighten 
only those who are in love with Him and who pine for embracing 
Him). 
“We thought that it was great to have the friendship of the 
Great; but we cannot embrace you carrying this body of ours. 
You will not leave off this snake” (2). ‘You know everything but 
you know not only this (that these things frighten us, your lovers)” 
(5): Thus we bemoan day and night. ‘“‘Whilst we saw you one day 
under the shade of the banyan tree and we saw youin front of the 
Katampark Karakkoil (This probably refers to some incident in 
his life) — except these we have no other stratagem; you will not 
leave off your love for the burning ghat’ (5). ‘‘You said you 
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are of Ayudmaiai (the mountain that cannot be reached). You 
are in driv (In whose city are you?)’ (6). “You catch hold of 
the servants who sing of you even whilst being spoken ill of. 
You accept them but you will not leave them. We do not know 
your mind. If they are in you (as if you are their eyes) you 
will not save them from the diseases of their bodies’? (7). ‘You 
will not relieve them of the chronic karmas, inflicting and fettering 
them as a disease” (8). “You are not capable of giving food and 
clothes to those who serve” (9). “Your acts are not befitting any 
one. What is this? We are afraid of serving you” (10). 


III 


There is another vein. Arjuna was frightened at the Univer- 
sal form of the Absolute which Krsva showed him. This universal 
form is also suggested as frightening the devotees. “You go 
beyond the universe and sit extending beyond that great beyond” 
(10). ‘You have become this world, the Heavens, the day (the 
time), the great mountain of snow, the great expanse of sea, 
the waters, the fire, the extensive wind, the great expanse of 
space, the elemental earth. But yet you crushed the ten heads of 
him who uprooted the mountain to make room for his chariot 
torun (If you are everything, are you not also this very person?). 
Your actions do not harmonize with any one. O, Lord, what is 
this? We are afraid of serving you’’ (10). This universal vision 
‘suggests an esoteric meaning for all purdyic descriptions. 

This hymna emphasizes the universal aspect of the Lord ruling 
through and over everything. It breathes a spirit of overlordship 
over the Universe and a spirit of self-surrender to the Lord. 
Therefore, the poet assures those followers of Him that those who 
learn and become experts of this Aymn of six, four and one, will 
become slave under the feet of the Supreme Being of Parankunram, 
becoming at the same time the chief of the eternals, ruling the 
whole Heaven as its great king (11). 

IV 

The last verse states that the hymna was sung in the presence 
of the three Tamil kings. It is not clear who the kings are. It 
is usually taken as referring to the Pandyas, Célas and Céras. 
In this connection, one may refer to Nana Campantar, praising 


Tiruppavanam of the previous Aymn as being worshipped by Pang- 
jas, Géras and Célasa 


1. Tiruppitvanam hymn of Campantar, 1: 64: 1, 5. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 
TIRUKKETICCARAM 
(Hymn 80) 


I 

This hymn is on the temple Tirukkéticcaram near Talatmaynar 
in the Mannar Peninsula of Ceylon, to which the Ceylon-boat 
now sails from Danuskoti Pier, The town was known during the 
days of Arirar as Mantottam on the banks of Palast, which today 
exists as a back-water, still with milk-like white water. It must 
have been a big tank or capi. Sand dunes have made the sea 
recede and the city itself had disappeared under these sweeping 
sands though slowly revealing its past glory to the shovels of 
archaeologists. 

It was once upon a time a flourishing seaport of Ceylon and 
Arirar’s hymn bears witness to this fact. He sings, “Ships are ever 
increasing in number and prosperous in the sea of this port”: 
“<Vankam malikinra katal Matétta nannakar” (5); “The tides are 
flowing into the Palavi; the huge waves are thrown out by the 
flowing Palavi”: ‘‘Pariya tirat eriya varu Palavi?? (4); ‘‘The whole 
world flourishes here’: “‘Vaiyam malikinra’’ (6). ‘It is surrounded 
by the dark sea’ (10). ‘It is a sea where abound the white 
conches’ (7). Palavi is mentioned in nine verses and the last 
verse speaks of the ‘Kali? or the lagoon and the temple is said to 


be on its bank. 

The city Matottam is mentioned in the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th and 10th verses. It is now known as Mantéttam or Mantat, 
probably after the Mantat on the west coast of the ancient Céra 
country. Inthe name given in the hymn, however, the nasal ‘n’ is 
absent, perhaps a peculiarity of the Singalese pronunciation —in 
the Nattuttokat hymn (H. 12) of our poet the name appears as 
Mantéttam (7) with the nasal. The descriptions in this hymn 
seem to suggest that it must have received the name because it 
was a grove and that a mango grove. ‘Tt is the good city of the 
groves where hang the mango fruits’? — ‘AMavin kani tankum polit 
Matotta naynakar’® (9). In other verses the beauty of this garden 
city is clearly brought out. “The bees feast on the honey and 
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sing in the garden (8). They create the music of the harp — in 
the gardens on the banks (of Pa/avi) — these musicians, with 
wings beautified by lines (10). It is a city surrounded by a garden 
of cocoanuts”’ (5). 


Ordinarily these graphic descriptions cannot ‘but be from the 
pen of one who had actually experienced the beauty and glory 
of the city. Our poet must have crossed the seas to worship the 
Lord there. Perhaps he did so when the Pal/ava navy led its 
expedition into Ceylon. Or, did he sail in the Pandya boat? 


The beauty of the garden, the music of the bees, the great 
expanse of the sea, the grandeur and wealth of this eity, the back 
waters through which the sea flows into the city— all these reflect 
the greatness, glory, beauty, music and overflowing Grace of the 
Lord. 

II 

The temple is the paramount abode of the Lord ~— His 
strong-hold for saving us all — ‘Titama uraikinran (2): — ‘He is 
there to save us all’, The poet gives his personal testimony; He 
is One who saves the poet (9). He resides there removing the 
cruel karmas (6) and the diseases of the flesh (7) and its various 
organs, rushing on to inflict His followers (5). He is the One 
whose characteristic feature is to cut away the gordian knot of 
sin and karma (9). His servants, the very incarnation of His love 
worship Him thus (1). So do the eternals, those who are like 
the very words of the Védaigas — those who could practise what 
is stated in the Books (3). 


He, the Lord, is the Bright One — the light, Devan (9), the 
master of the clear Védas (4). He is the Lord of Nana, a weapon 
full of love (1). ‘‘Nattarputai jadnan’’ (1) is the very beginning 
of this hymn. Perhaps it means (Nattu + arpu + utai + jaanan) 
that He is the very embodiment of jana who reaches us full of 
love (There is another way of reading ‘natiar putai jadnan’ one 
who punishes the enemies). He is the beautiful and auspicious 
bridegroom (1). Beauty and knowledge come with goodness. He 
is Citten (8). He is everything in the Universe — the eight cate~ 
gories viz., the five elements, the Sun, the Moon and the soul (8). 


HY 


The puranic references abound in this hymn — His riding on 
the bull (1), His elephant’s skin (1, 2), His ornament of bones 
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(1), His toilet of ashes (2), His crescent moon (2, 3), His loin 
cloth (2), His serpent (3, 8), His blotted throat (2, 4), His pendant 
of a boar’s tusk (7), His mat-lock (6), His eye on eyes (4) 
(horizontally and vertically arranged making thus possible, if one 
may speak of in modern terminology, the vision of the fourth 
dimensional continuum) and His triple and double forms (9}. 
His consort is referred to five times (2, 5, 6, 7, 8). 


IV 


From what has been said, the pattern of the sentence in every 
verse might have become clear. Every verse ends with the phrase 
the “‘Tirukkéticcarattané as its last half: ‘O, Lord of Tirukkétic- 
caram’; the first half describes the Lord. The last half of the third 
line ends with the words, ‘Palaviyin karaimél”’ — ‘on the bank of 
Palavi’?. Except in the first two verses (1, 2), the third lines end 
with the words, “Matotta nannakaril’’, the first halves of 
these verses being descriptions of the sea or the.groves of this 


city. 
Vv 


Our poet is ‘Oran’, the slave and servant of the Lord but 
praised by the Védic scholars. His hymn is the defectless Tamil. 
It has been describing the removal of the karmas. Therefore, the 
poet assures those who recite the hymn that cruel karmas can never 


touch them (10). 


As to the period of the Ayman, Cekkilér holds that it was sung 
when the poet visited Ramésvaram in the Pandya country. If the 
references to the followers of the Lord being cured of their 
diseases and karmas are based on the personal experience of the 
poet, this hymn may belong to the later period of divine light 
and peace succeeding the period of the Dark Chamber. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII 


TIRUCCULIYAL 


(Hymn 82) 
I 


This is another temple in the Paydya country. This Ayman 
describes in the last line of every verse, the efficacy of worship- 
ping the Lord. At least, one verse points out how one can escape 
from birth (6) and the whole hymn may be taken as such an 
address. The greatness of the temples of the Pandya country, 
because of our poet almost hankering after them, comes surcharg- 
ed with emotion. These temples, are so many oases in this desert 
of life; the Lord has enshrined Himself in these temples to save 
us, taking them as His favourite resort (5). What a good fortune 
that in these temples He is happily well established unlike in the 
desolate places elsewhere! The poet speaks of the place as Tiruc- 
culiyal in every one of the verses — without omitting the word 
‘Tirw’. 

It 


The swarms of bees sing their tune in their love for the honey 
of the gardens of this holy place (1), reminding one of the fol- 
lowers of the Lord singing His praises in their great love for the 
wonderful honey of the place — the Lord. It is the beautiful 
place where in the ponds, the damsels of soft ruddy lips — red 
like the ‘kovai’ fruit duck and bathe so much that their pearls 
drowned during their play in the pond are moved on to the shore 
by the very motion of the waves they create (3), These pearls 
are described as those which the roaring sea — ‘Kavvaikkatal’? — 
the principal sacred tank of this holy place — brings with cries of 
fright (3). As the seais far away from this place this must be 
taken as a general description of the pearls as being the tribute 
paid by the sea to the damsels of the Pandya country, the empres- 
ses of beauty. The tradition has felt this difficulty about the 
reference to the sea and the principal sacred tank of this holy 
place is pointed out as bearing the name ‘‘Kavvaikkatal” the very 
phrase found in Ardrar’s poem. Was the tank known by that 
name in his age? We know tanks being named ‘Sagaram’. This 
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picture of the pearl of the sea also suggests the followers of the 
Lord revealing to all, the pearl of the Lord as the inner secret 
of the universe. There is no room for further description of the 
place in the scheme of this hymn. 


Iii . 


This is His place. He resides there, a place which He had 
occupied as his favourite resort. It is His city, and He resides 
there taking it as a great city. He resides there happily establi- 
shed — what a great boon for Him — (Perran — péru is a rare 
gift received) (5). That way He had come to us, He our relative 
(5) — our Lord — ‘Emperuman’ (4). This seems to emphasize the 
idea that God is in search of loving souls. This is a new way of 
looking at the temple cult. It is our worship of self-surrender that 
He is hankering after. ‘Love knows no restrictions and our poet 
as the poet of harmony looks upon every kind of worship as good, 
an expression of love as anything else. He is thought of in various 
ways and the people of the Lord of Death will never tease those 
who contemplate on the Lord (1). After this escape from the 
fear of Death, service comes next to our poet’s mind. Those who 
are experts in performing services — they are all divine services— 
are indeed the good people who worship only the feet of these 
Bhaktas (3). Hark, these arr no slaves; they are those who 
become the kings of those various parts of the compass; they 
reside and the Goddess of wealth never deserts them (3). 


IV 


In passing it may be noted that this accepts regionalism as 
distinguished from universal sovereignty which our poet spoke of 
when referring to the Pallava king as ruling the world surrounded 
by the seas (39: 9). Perhaps the political picture had changed 
since then. It is said that freed souls are given power over the 
universe to save the souls and, therefore, power in the service of 
the Lord is not to be looked down upon. Therefore, our poet is 
preaching no philosophy of world negation, The followers wor- 
ship the feet of the Lord and the defects of their mind do not 
continue. They shine in their glorious fame suggesting thereby 
their great achievements. The fame is eternal and they rise above 
into the high Heavens (4). 

He is the Lord of the Beautiful Form contemplated on by 
those who had conquered their five senses (5). This conquest is 
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not negation but a positive enjoyment of the Beauty, the incarna- 
tion of the Absolute. There again, those with an unswerving 
mind learn the Holy name of the Lord (5). Learning, as Tiru- 
valiuvar puts it, is also acting according to the knowledge gained 
(Kural — 391). To know is todo. They reach without fail the 
ideal or the goal. Therefore, it is our duty to praise the Lord. 
“QO, those who strive to cut away this fetter of birth resting on 
the ‘malam’ or the intrinsic evil blot? (6) —thus our poet addres- 
ses the followers of the Lord and points out to them that the 
worship of the Lord with flowers and unguents will be the best 
kind of Tapas. The third line in the stanza ‘Nilam tankiya’ is reli- 
ed upon as an internal evidence to the version in the Stala Purana 
that Bhami Dévi worshipped the Lord in this place with flowers 
and perfume, giving Him the name ‘Bhiiminatan’. The earth bears 
up these flowers (6). Are not the trees iff bloom firmly rooted in 
this earth? They are there showering the flowers on God; that 
seems the ideal of their florescence. The whole world goes on 
thus in this worship of beauty. The rich fragrant smokes curl up 
as though to go to the Heavens to please the Lord (6). The 
whole space thus offers as it were a foundation and support for 
the fame of those who contemplate on this universal worship of 
beauty and sweetness and who praise the Lord similarly with 
flowers and unguents (6). Tiruvalluvar speaks of fame as the 
happy consummation of domestic life and Tapas as the consum- 
mation of a life of renunciation. Here, this worship of beauty 
and sweetness making us understand the inner ideal of this uni- 
verse, leads us not only to great fame but through this fame 
comes and stands created the great Tapas or sacrifice. For, the 
beauty and sweetness are not used for selfish ends; attachment to 
them is renounced in the cause of perfection and universal enjoy= 
ment. It is a great Tapas. This is indeed great wisdom (catur) an 
expert knowledge of the art of life; for, thus one achieves both 
the contradictory aims of the conflicting ways of life. 

These devotees are the divine Tapasvins. The Lord worship- 
ped and praised by them is the eterna} child or youth (7); old 
age or decay is not in their fresh thoughts. To those who con- 
template on His feet enshrining Truth in their mind, it is indeed_ 
easy to be cured of their karmas (7). ‘ 

The humility which is still conscious of its power, ceases to 
be the humility of self surrender, being carried to the giddy 
heights of a superior egoism by this self-conscious rulership, These 
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rulers know not the way of approach. The couchant bull, the 
Dharma of self-surrender is His banner. He is Himself the iacar- 
nation of such humility and mercy; for is He not Himself carry- 
ing in His hand the meek and humble deer? He thus stoops to 
conquer. His feet is on our heads (8). 


The same idea of the fall of the arrogant is suggested by the 
vanquishment of Ravana. The mountain of the creeping waters 
of cataract is personified as Tirumalaiyar (10). (Here we are 
reminded of the Vaisnavites’ belief that the freed or free souls 
have become the various weapons of Visyu and the many places 
in Vaikunia). The great Daksa never honoured the Lord and the 
sacrifice came to naught. It ended in His play of destruction. 
The heretics know not this truth and indulge in their wanton 
egoism. Alas! That is their fate coming according to the great 
law of the Heavens (9). 


Vv 


(The Heretics referred to are the Jains and the Buddhists. The 
’ Buddhists are called the Cakkiyas being the followers of the Bud-: 
dha of the CGakkiya clan. They probably went about with an 
umbrella and hence the description ‘kufai-c cakkiyar’. — Some have 
interpreted this as to mean teasing cakktyar, But in that case we 
must have ‘kutai cakkiyar’ without the doubling of ‘ce’ ~ a reading 
given by no-text. The Jains are called Caman — perhaps a Tami- 
lian form of Sramana. ‘This word had come to mean naked; for 
the Digambara Saints of Tamil land went without any covering. 
‘Atar’ is another description. It is also a name of the drhat 
according to Cadamani Nighantu — perhaps a form of the word 
Apta, though there is underlying this a humorous vein laughing 
at their ‘dpta vacana’. The word also signifies a mean person: 
‘Atan’? was such a common name of many persons in the Cankam 
age that it had come to mean any ordinary man — man of no 
worth. ‘‘Kuntafiya — relishing in Aunfu — is another description 
of the Heretics. ‘Kuntu’ may refer to the well built form of Hesh 
and it may mean the depth of meanness or ignorance or vulgarity. 
‘ Mintatiya’ is their revelling in their arrogance in debate and else- 
where. These words ‘kugtu’ and ‘minty’ are often used by Téza- 
ram and Naldyira Prabhandam with reference to these heretics 
derided as vile arrogant and violent — with what justification one 
cannot say though one cannot quarrel with the poets describing 
their rivals in the way in which they experienced them). 
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Leaving this digression at this point, one may continue to see 
the picture of the devotees. Their ideal (5) (gati) is the con- 
quest of death and birth, of fetters, desires and blots, the achieve- 
ment of fame, and truth, sacrifice, goodness of a blotless heart or 
mind, happiness derived from power of service, truth and the 
extinguishment of karma. As against the western prejudice. 
accusing the East of indifference to morality, it is seen here that 
the poet is emphasizing truth and goodness of these followers of 
God lost in the worship of the Absolute and Beauty. There is 
one other name ‘Saivatta ceovuruvan’ — ‘The red or proper form of 
Saivite’ — a name which summarizes all the greatness of Sai- 
vism (7). 


vil 


The purdnic stories of Ravaya (10), of the banner of Bull (8) 
and the meek deer in His hand (8) and of the destruction of 
Daksga’s sacrifice (9) have already been referred to as emphasiz- 
ing the message of the Bhakta’s life. His battle axe (2), His club 
(2), His bull (2), His feast of poison (3), His burning of the three 
castles of the air (2), His company of the damsel of the mountain 
(4), His flaying of the elephant’s skin (4), His mat-lock with 
waves of the Ganges (4, 6), His crescent moon (5), His sacred 
ash (7), and His remaining unknown to Visu and Brahma (8) 
— all these are also referred to. The description given of the 
Lord.as standing on the chariot for the sake of the Dévas at the 
time of the destruction of the three cities (2) has been probably 
influenced by the description of Kysua standing on the chariot for 


delivering the message of the Gita, suggesting thereby the Lord 
Siva is equally a great Guru. 


VIII 


The universal vision is hinted at the very beginning itself. He 
becomes the flesh, the refuge, the soul, the vast expanse of space, 
and the Heavens showering the rains through the clouds (1). He 
comes as the intellectual, His decision finding out the way to con- 
quer fate and He comes also as the Fate of Providence (1). The 
law of our mind or Intellectual decision of human effort and the 
law of Nature of Fate are thus harmonized as the aspects of the 
law of the Lord. The Lord is the blotless: He that removes the 
blot (4), This spirit of holiness breathes through the later hymns. 
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The Lord is glorified as He who has extinguished the five senses, 
reminding us of Kural’s description of God, ‘Porivayil ainta- 
vitian’ (6). (It is possible to take this description as applicable 
to the Bhakta as we have already done — 5). 


IX 


The poet influenced by his description of the followers as 
kings, calls himself the king of the people of Maval@r (10). There 
is a pun in this word and ome may call the poet the king as 
well of the lords of the tongue. But he glorifies himself in all 
humility as bearing the name of His Lord ‘Afi peyar — Arran’. 
This kymn breathes the Bhakta’s spirit freedom from all mise- 
ries, and therefore, the poet assures the readers who know well 
this Tamil garland of Ten verses that they will be also devoid of 


miseries. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIT 
TIRUKKANAPPER (OR) 
(Hymn 84) 

I 


This place had been famous from the times of the Cankam 
Age as a fortress conquered from a chieftain Vénkat marpan by 
the ancient Péndya king Ukkirap perucaluti. The other name of 
this place is Xalaiyar Koil—the temple of the ‘Kalai’ or the youth. 
This form of the Lord as the eternal youth appears before the 
mind of the Poet; according to Cékkilar, our poet has a vision of 
this form in his dream when the Lord disappears saying that He 
resides at Kavappér(ar). The hymn describes this beautiful form 
and every last line exclaims, ‘‘When am I, the servant, to see and 
worship this youth residing at Katappér surrounded by the fields 
receiving water from the clouds?” The conception of ‘Milaip- 
pévar’ of the devotee hankering after going to the temple to wor- 
ship His beautiful form isa significant development of the Temple 
cult and pilgrimage. Tirunalaippovar had become the name of 
the saint. This same conception is beautifully brought out by the 
first hymn of Kulasskhara Alvar who is known in Sanskrit tradi- 
tion as Alvar Nalaippovar. As Kulasekharar, according to our 
view, will be posterior to Nampi Arirar, his hymn has remini- 
scences of the present hymn. Probably Kulagékharar, the Céra 
king had some difficulty in going to Sri Rangam, in the Cole terri- 
tory probably under the Pallavas. Our poet, as already pointed 
out, has been so desirous of visiting the temples in the Pandya 
country that he expresses this feeling in this hymn. It is this 
hankering, if the use of the word can be pardoned, that is brought 
out by the exclamations of this Ayman. 


II 


“To the great joy and relief of my eyes, when am I to see and 
worship the devoted servants, worshipping at His feet, His bright 
and young crescent moon, His company of the damsel, His form 
like the lotus, His throat shining like the cloud where resides the 
idea of His feasting on the poison. His eight shoulders and His 
colourful form of the beautiful and sweet smelling mat-lock”?? (1). 
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It will be seen that the poet is as it were, concentrating and en- 
joying the sight of every one of the parts of the Lord beginning 
from His feet and ending with His crown. It will also seen that 
our poet suggests that these forms havea significance and an idea 
behind them; for instance, the idea of love or pity is behind the 
blue throat. The poct starts describing the Lord as the beloved 
of the devotees worshipping at His fect. 


The other verses similarly refer to the puranic descriptions of 
the Lord; ‘‘His cool mat-lock, with its harmony of the serpents, 
the crane’s feather, the ‘mattam’ flower (2) and the crescent moon 
(3), His lordship over the Dévas (3), His dancein the midst of the 
forest (3), His great victory over the three castles of the air (4), 
His Ardhanarigvara form, His shoulders befitting a wrestler (4), His 
sacred ash (4), His company of the damsel (4), the beauty of His 
bull (5), His Tillai dance (5), His battle-axe (5), the fire in His 
hand (5), the cye in His forehead (6), His being the forms of 
Visnu, Brahma and Rudra (7), His form of Vedic scholar (8), His 
great form unknown to Visnu and Brahma (8) and His ear wearing 
the ‘makara kuntala’ (9)”’. 

III 

What is more important and interesting is his subjective 
experience of the Lord as His devotee, an experience which is 
expressed in some places in general (1), as that of all the devotees 
and in others as special to him. The devotees worship at His feet 
(1). ‘*They are learned masters of all that speak of His feet and 
they experience this truth”’ (2). “They contemplate your great» 
ness and their hearts melt in love. They become one with you 
and there arises a voice within—the creative impulse trying to 
give expression to their mystic union” (2). ‘‘They sing. The are 
not different from you; they are but yourself. Realizing this, when 
am I to become one with them, big with Jove, to worship you 
lovingly with grand flowers in my hand so that my miseries (or, 
the sufferings of my eye in which case he could not have been 
cured completely of his eye defect) may disappear?” (2). 


“Heis the great Supreme—Patron, giving me all that is good, 
even as a thing and a wealth possessed wholly by me. He is Siva, 
the great significance, vivifying the words pronounced by those 
who realize Him as the Highest sphere and the Best ideal. Heis 
the sweet nectar — inside the honey, nay, its clear quintessence. 
He is the full moon in the skies; the blotless light and also the 
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storm, the water and this earth (sphere); when am I to reach Him 
as the Great Dancer?”’ (3). 


“The important characteristic features of His are (1) the 
image form (bhavakam) (4) contemplated by His devotees and 
servants those who as devoid of all their defects (4), their path 
(neti) and their unique musical compositions they recite (icaip- 
paricu). When am I to worship with my heart and praise His holy 
marks with the help of all that I had studied for fame?”’ (4). 
“The devotees stand around Him, playing on the musical drum 
‘kallavatam’ in accompaniment to His dance with which everything 
in Him and around Him keep time’’ (5). 


“The songs full of the best effects of music and tune—their 
continuous outpour—the love of the damsels beautiful and bright 
like the Goddess of Lotus, the great longing of those who wake 
up exclaiming that He is the first and the greatest Lord who 
thinks of His devotees only after conferring salvation and freedom 
on them—these are important marks of His identity. I stand by 
the side of these, mixed up with them, pining for a way of reach- 
ing Him and becoming one with my father and sovereign. He 
counts even me as of worth and showers His blessing on me so as 
to save me. When am I to see this Lord of the eye on the fore- 
head (He is indeed the Lord of the eye; for has He not seen the 
poet) the sweetest fruit?’ (6) 


But pretensions will mever pay. ‘“‘He does not come near the 
heart of those of deceitful minds. He is the primaeval, first 
mould and seed of all. He is the nectar unto those who are at- 
tached to truth, without any pretensions and who embrace Him 
with their whole body (and soul). He is the Great Beyond relish- 
ing their five, ( paficagazya) beginning with milk, ghee and curd. 
(Thus we get the details of the ceremony of His worship of our 
poet’s days), When am I to sing of Him as the sovereign pro- 
tecting me?’’ (7). 


‘He is the flame and light, so easy of approach to His ser- 
vants. He is the rule or order or dharma, the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the holy pure Védas. He is the eternal One escaping 
even the poison of the seas. He is the Universe. He is its Begin- 
ning and its Chief giving out to the Lords of the Universe the 
Agamas or the Scriptures, He is the greatest mystic wisdom of 
great fame. When am I to go and reach Him with all love?” (8). 
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“Fe is the Lord. He is the great sound evolved out of Nada. 
He is the life in this body of flesh, in the form of the brightness 
of the lamp or jadna or wisdom. He is the green corns, which 
feed the lives. He is Beauty. He never leaves even for a while 
His attachment to the minds of those great beloved devotees of 
His. His ideal followers are blotless. He is the envoy and 
messenger. He is the bosom companion saving me. He is my 
Lord (who listens with His ears, all my requests). When am I 
His dog of a slave, to reach Him? (9). He is the sugar candy, 
the sweet nectar, the youth of Kanappér? (10). 


IV 


The poet has thus brought out the bliss, the power, the uni- 
versality, the all pervasiveness, the wisdom, the truth and the 
purity of the Lord and His Grace, He has given us a picture of 
the devotees and their life and worship. He has taken us into 
His confidence and shown us his own heart of love. He describes 
himself as the Ararav, the chief of Naval of shining gardens, prais- 
ing in the cool Tamil in which is enshrined all glory and great- 
ness, the Eternal youth and contemplating on Him with all His 
heart melting in never forgetting love. His hymn expresses the 
joy of Bhaktas and their greatness. Those who will recite these 
ten verses of music of the peculiar repetitive rhythm will catch 
this contagion of love. They will also become blessed with the 
characteristic qualities of these Bhaktas — that is the assurance 
given by our poct. These Bhaktas are found in the company of 
the eternal Lord. Therefore, they will sit in happiness firm for 
ever, even praised by all the points of the compass. Even if they 
do not become rulers of the Heaven they are sure to live happily 
as the heads of mandalams (kingdoms). It is curious that the 
poet is thinking of regional overlordship, once he is in the Pandya 
country, probably because of the troubles of the period succeeding 
the demise of Rdjasimha (10). 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX 


TIRUPPUNAVAYIL 
(Hymn 50) 


I 

This is another temple in the Pandya country, on the sea shore 
—an ancient city with its gate overlooking an upland jungle tract 
( putam). Here again, the poet speaks of desolation and of fright- 
ful life. This Aymn is addressed to the mind advising it to think 
of the Lord every day, to think of Puravayil, the ancient city of 
the Lord. 

Two points are emphasized in this hymn about this place: One 
is the fo!lowing, that it has become pestered with hunters and jun- 
gle (5). The songs of the owls occupying the hollow of the trees do 
not cease (1); nor does the commotion caused by the courageous 
hunters fighting with the company of the merchants (2); nor 
does the noise of the ‘utukkai’ resounding in the commotion (7). 
The hunters tease the groups of deer with their sharp arrows of 
their bows, and the meek animals frightened go and enter their 
places of hiding (5). It is a place of hillocks of stones, wild 
bushes, and cruel expanse of space (9), all looking gloomy and 
colourless amidst those trees on the sea beach. Even the ‘kali’ 
gets dried up, the grasses become scorched in the heat and destroy 
the heated jungle (8). Seeing this, the dotted deer rush to hide 
themselves in safety (8). The male dove gets to the top of the 
tall but forked branch of the new born falfi and calls its mate in 
that golden dry fields of that place (6). In the dark jungle tract 
of the rocky bushes the black cock roams about for food. It goes 
and gets up to the top of the ant hill [reminding of the Skuppaik- 
koli’? (Kurun. 305) of the Cankam poetry], and sends its call of 
‘ki ka (9). In that holy place the boar of sharp tusks in its 
mouth shining like a torch, and in the place torn by its tusk, the 
big precious gem comes up and blinks like fire (8). There is not 
the fright and alarm of the Koti hymn; the poet is contemplating 
on this desolation with a detached romantic poetic outlook. 

The other point emphasized by our poet about this place is 
that these devotees do not cease worshipping the temple even in 
the midst of all this desolation. The Bhaktas in good numbers, 


sing and dance in that ancient city (1). It is the place where stay 


Vanavar or Dévas of the ‘marutam’ or city (2). (It is not clear 
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whether this is a reference to the BAdsura or Brahmins or to the 
Bhaktas). The lovers of His feet enter this place, Their praises 
do not cease even as the song of the owl and commotion of hunters 
do not cease (1). It is the place where sing and dance those who 
have been freed from their fetters (7). The people of all the 
countries come and bow down before the Lord, day and night (7). 
II 
Therefore, our poet begs of his mind quarrelling, cursing and 
swearing at him, to leave off this and to think of the place of the 
Lord even as these Bhaktas do. For, it is His place which He 
frequents most (5). He is our patron-Pirazx (3), our Lord — 
Emperuman (4), who has accepted us as His servants (5). He is 
the good person (5). He is all our relationships and aeons of 
time (6). We do not want anything more than the death and 
extinction of the chronic and irremovable karmas (9). ‘‘This He 
will effect; for He makes us all alike unto Himself. Does not the 
crow onreaching the mountain of gold becomeitself gold? (That 
is an old tradition) (4). Therefore, this Holy place is our refuge. 
O, mind of cogitation think of Him; contemplate on Him; con- 
sider the pros and cons and weigh all the groups of facts (¢okku — 
aya; aya means ayka (3). Be firm; thisis our refuge. Pray stand 
(without vascillation — 5). Pray do not forget (6). Think of 
Him with a great longing (or freed from your faults) (7). In 
whatever way, pray only think of Him’ (2). (Hrru (9) may also 
be taken as an exclamation of pity or wonder). 
III 
The puranic descriptions also come in as intensifying this deso- 
lation — the Lord’s covering of an elephant’s skin (1), His riding 
on the bull (2), His ash besmeared form (10), His waistcord of 
the serpent (3) and His great naked or smiling form (nakkay—3), 
(perhaps on the chariot whilst burning to ashes the three cities). 
Iv 
Our poet describes himself as Oran of Naval, the slave of the 
servants of the Lord — an emphasis once again on the cult of 
Bhaktas. In this Aymn the poet has been describing the joyous 
song and dance of the Bhaktas freed from karmas, even in this 
desolation becoming like unto God. Those who can study this 
hymn without any laziness and praise the Lord, will get their 
karmas extinguished and become the citizens of the city of Ged, 
singing and dancing; they will become pure and perfect without 
any defect whatever—that is the assurance given by our poet (10). 


CHAPTER XC 
TIRUVARUR 
(Hymn 8) 


I 


This hymn is on Tiruvdrar and according to Cékkilar this was 
sung when our poet returned to his residence in this city along 
with Céraman Perumaj]. Every one of the verses in this hymn ends 
with the words: “‘drarappané aficinéne’? — ‘O, father of Arar, I 
am afraid of you’. The previous lines explain the ephemeral life 
in this nauseating and revolting body of flesh where everything 
turns out to be a delusion and it is this which inspires the fright 
in him. This feeling of fright cropped up in the Tirukkarkuti hymn 
(H. 27) where he begged of the Lord to assure him with the words 
‘Don’t fear’. The condemnation of the ephemeral life is found 
also in Tiruppurampayam hymn (H. 35). Therefore, one would have 
expected this Aymn to form part of those cycle of hymns. That is 
one reason we suggested all these hymns belonging to this last 


period of Arirar’s life to the period succeeding -the death of 
Rajasimha. 


Il 


“Taking hold of this covering, looking like the torn drum I 
was through. I considered the happiness born of the company of 
sovereigns and the life harmonizing with such happiness. (Asa 
result of this) Iam frightened’’ (1). “This is a heap of flesh and 
blood, an illusion without any significance. Young damsels of 
fawn-like eyes alone consider this human birth as of any worth. 
I do not want this life” (2). j 


“The 96 elements of this body look like a thicket uprooted. 
Those who after consideration describe these, do not speak with 
one voice (or do not speak of it as anything of worth)” — (Sixty 
plus ten, reaching six plus five into four make up Ninety-six. 


‘Extum’ has to be taken as a relative participle rather than as a 
number) (3). 
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**If we begin to describe (the defects) there is no end or limit. 
It is a foolish life of no taste. I had not known any good enter- 
ing this (so called) good roof (of a body)” (4). 


“This is a hut made of nerves and bones tied together not at 
all befitting all our ambitions and desires. Residing therein, I 
cannot lead the life of gentle folk”’ (5). 


“Children, mother, father, and relatives are happy at marri- 
age. All this is transformed and they themselves exclaim, ‘it is 
corpse’ and burn it away to ashes. I am a dog but Ido not 
want this birth’’ (6). 


‘The servants leave off the characteristic humility of theirs. 
They treasure in their minds the idea of wealth. They think only 
of living (sometimes) this life. They cannot give anything for 
the sake of their next birth. When they fall into the deep pit, 
in the midst of all their sufferings, they become a prey to one 
person alone (probably the Lord of Death)” (7). 


“This (body) was constructed out of the heap of flesh and 
the water of blood, this is a cave of ‘mala’ or blots or evil things. 
It is a never ending illusion of a roof and a hut. I do not want 
this life within this body”? (8). 


‘It isan illusory covering, all false. It is indeed a magic that 
this should be a thing thought of as something real and true. I 
do not want this life of magic nor can I aspire for it” (9). 


Ill 


The poet almost starts with the condemnation of royal life 
and this reminds us of his erstwhile political preoccupation. His 
description of the Lord by the Dévas crowding together to worship 
Him with the tributes of gold and gems thrown at His feet (1) is 
couched in the terminology befitting a royal life. 


IV 


There are not many purayic descriptions referred to in this 
hymn. The poet speaks of the white bull (2), the infructuous 
quest of Visnu and Brahma {8} and the throat wherein saunters 
along, the poison (10). Our poet also speaks of our Lord playing 


on the yal (7). 
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Vv 


The poet refers to the Bhaktas and their worship. The wor- 
ship by the Dévas with the offering to gold and gems has already 
been referred to. There are those who daily worship the Lord 
with sweet smelling flowers and water and on them our father of 
Arir confers knowledge or wisdom (3). The Lord Himself is the 
precious pearl and His Bhaktas worship Him daily with their crown 
and to them He becomes of that characteristic feature (9). It 
is not clear what this phrase means. It may mean, He becomes 
whatever they think of, i.¢., in whatever form one worships Him 
that particular form the Lord takes. 


VI 


He describes himself as Urax and speaks of this hymn asa 
song which he had sung so lovingly with good words though 
inspired by fear. Those who are capable of contemplating on the 
meaning of this hymn and recite it will approach our Lord and 
their words will yield the fruits of Grace. Even in the midst 
of his feeling of fear the poet is conscious of the divine presence; 
for this fear itself is kindled in one’s mind, when thought of 
God’s holiness and reality stands in contrast to this delusion of 
a purifying flesh (10). 


VII 


The holy place itself is described as befitting the worship of 
the Bhaktas, full of Howers and people of good words. The 
damsels of heaving bosoms (10), and beautiful words (10) reside 
in that city. The group of ‘mdtavi’ creepers round the ‘punrai’ 
tree giving out its fragrance to our heart’s content is ever in 
bloom, on its buds blossoming into flowers (5). All round the 
palaces, in all the long-drawn passages, the jasmine crowds and 
in the night the bees move about (guided by its fragrance) (4). 
It is a place of green groves full of gardens in the midst of culti- 
vated fields, a proper resort of Bhaktas and here the Lord confers 
on them their rest and communion (6). 


CHAPTER XCI 
TIRUVAIYARU 
(Hymn 77) 


I 

This Aymn on Tiruvatyaru, according to Cékkildr, was com- 
posed by our poet whilst going to the Céra capital along with the 
king Céramay Perumal, a story which we discussed elsewhere. 
The Kaviri was in floods at the time of our poet reaching its 
bank. “The stream swallows so quickly, without anybody know- 
ing it, the arecanut fruits probably falling down over-ripe. (At 
this) under the green shade of the cocoanut palm, full of bunches 
of fruits, the sugar-cane crusher raises as it were a hue and cry. 
Thus roll the waves of Kaviri on whose bank stands Aiyéru” (1) 
and God is addressed as the Lord of Aiyaru on the bank of Kaviri 
in every one of the verses of this Aymn. 


“The flood gathers together (paruvi-aritiu) the seeds and 
on its course it throws and scatters (vicci) them to grow on the 
mountain slopes. It takes hold of the barks of trees to play its 
pranks with the elephants. The maids of the mountains keep 
watch over their fields preventing the birds from coming in and 
driving out the parrots. The flood rushes carrying away the 
garlands of their tresses of hair. Rushing fast Kavir?é becomes 
noisy” (3). “The beautiful waves of Kaviri in floods bring the 
plantain and the cocoanut palm full of fruits and throw them on 
to the banks; thus the waves are full of beauty” (4). “The river 
comes down (to the plains) so that the good damsels of cool eyes 
may bathe and play. It overflows unable to be kept within the 
mountain and the neighbouring lands. It mixes itself with the 
honey of the bamboos. It flows into the fields, the waves of the 
Kaviri getting up through the channels and proclaiming as it 
were its gift (to the needy)” (5). “The long drawn streams 
coming in great numbers gather the gems, the pearls and gold 
so much that the waves respond with the noise” (6, 7). ‘The 
Kaviri with its waters, deepens down so that those, who worship 
you and thereby desire to be rid of all their miseries, may bring 
it with all their hearts, wherever they stay and bathe you in the 
Kaviri waters” (8). “The clouds tremble (with their lightning) 
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and the rain is poured out. The flood spreads; the foam is scat- 
tered. The Kaviri roars with its waves” (9). ‘Everywhere the 
people of the country bathe with a clear vision in the waters of 
the Kaviri when this settles down. It is for this, the stream of the 
Kaviri is so full of the waves of fragrance, waves that play” (10). 


The last few descriptions make it clear that the Kavirt is 
described not only when it is in full floods but also when it is 
crystal clear enabling the devotees to bathe. 


18% 

Our poet refers to the puranic descriptions of the Lord: His 
mat-lock of hidden Ganges (2), the deer and the battle-axe (in 
His hand) (2), the hood of the cruel serpent encircling His 
waist (4), His konrai (6, 8), His bull (6), His begging in the 
company of the damsel of the mountain (7), His crescent moon 
(8), His being a flame of light surrounded by the serpents (8) and 
His remaining unknown to Visnu and Brahma (10). The poet 
here identifies the king of the country with the Tirumal or Visnu 
— (Tacavéntan — Tirumal — Visnu) (10) thus proving that the 
divine right theory of kings had taken final form and shape by 
the time of Nampi Ararar. 


Tit 

Our poet describes the Lord as the past and the future ‘Mun 
ni, pin né (6); the basis and the first cause (or the chief) — 
‘Mutaloan’ (6), The holiness of God is also emphasized. He is 
Tirttan (7) — the Lord of holy path or holy waters; He is Punni- 
yar (8), the virtuous, He is Zyati, the light of flame — Cutarccoti 
(8). The Lord is as is often the case with Mampi Artérar spoken 
of as “Emman tamman tammane’”’ (9) — the father of the father 
of my father. 

IV 

The rest of the hymn reveals two different lines of thoughts; 
one, emphasizing the Grace of the Lord and our poet’s unworthi- 
ness; the other, emphasizing our poet’s innoncence and the Lord’s 
indifference to the Bhaktas. There is thus a conflict of emotions. 
“J do not know any way of worshipping you; nor did I in my 
early days attune my mind to worship you; though thinking 
of you day and night, I cannot think of attaining you” (1). 
‘Wherever I may go, you come and become enshrined in my 
mind. Without any doubt whatever, you remain ever loving, 
without any difference between the first day or the last day of our 
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intimacy” (2). ‘‘Having come together, I cannot bear any sepa- 
ration from you. I have given myself completely to you, stand- 
ing firmly in your path. I cannot leave it off” (3). “Those, who 
have become habituated to your service, who have become ser- 
vants without slighting you, what gain they had, I know not”? (4). 
“J do not know any mistakes committed by me. Pray, order that 
the mistakes if any may be erased” (5). ‘I have not seen or 
realized you, perhaps I have seen you as somewhat like the irra- 
diating or pinching hunger. I cannot swim against the current” 
(9). ‘Though Your servants feel shy to approach you and keep 
quiet, You have no good in you, nor is there any sign in you of 
understanding their thoughts” (10). ‘‘Though devotees gather 
together you keep mum because you have not any good quality; 
nor do you understand their thoughts. Though I continue to be 
in a sulky mood I am not in a position to realize you, I, your 
servant, Uraz. I have searched everywhere but cannot see or 
realize you; I think only of Tiruvarar’’ (11). 


Apart from the conflict of emotions, the construction of the 
sentences is also confusing. We have probably to take the con- 
junctive participles lying in the verses almost unconnected, as 
going with the verb implied in the word ‘ufatya’ of the phrase, 
“* Aiydrutaiya Atikalo” (1-11). 

The Absolute is so rich in its varied aspects that what ap- 
pears to be conflicts are resolved in its beauty of variety. The 
assertion that, “I am thinking only of Tiruvdrér’ (11) suggests 
that this also must belong to the cycle of hymns hankering after 
Tiruoarar like hymns No. 83, 51. 

Vv 


it is remarkable that our poet does not refer to any good effect flowing 
from a recitation of this hymn. The specific effect of recitation is not 
mentioned probably because mere recitation as giving vent to pent 
up fellings is itself a great boon. “‘Atyarutaiya Atikalo!” —‘Is it 
the Lord of Azyaru!’ may be an exclamation of wonder and joy as 
much as the exclamation, ‘‘Pivanamite!” (H.11)—“Isit Pivanam!? 
expressing the pent up desire for seeing the place a desire now 
being fulfilled. It is probably because of this that Cékkilar is 
bringing together all these Aymns. Our poet must then be visiting 
these places for the first time; there must have been some diffi- 
culty in his visiting this place, perhaps due to the war of succes« 
sion to the Pailava throne. 
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CHAPTER XCII 
*“MUTIPPATU GANGAI” —TIRUVANCAIKKALAM 


(Hymn 44) 
I 


This hymn according to tradition is on the temple in the Céra 
capital, Tiru A‘caikkalam, probably the ancient Vafci or Kartir. 
But the hymn itself does not mention any specific place. The Lord 
is described as ‘Empiran’ in all the verses of this Aymn. Does it 
refer to the Céra Country calling their princes ‘Tampiran’ and 
princesses ‘Tampiratti?? This may be taken as one of the Bhiksa- 
tana hymns or a hymn sung by our poet with the same feeling of 
love, reverence, fear and humour of those damsels who had the 
vision of the Bhiksatana. Five verses end with the word, “Is there 
nothing else but snakes, bull, etc.-for our Lord?” (1, 2, 6, 8, 9}— 
these end with the word “Empiranukke’. These express the hum- 
our, fear and ‘love—a curious combination of emotions. Five 
verses end with the word ‘Empiran’ (3, 4,5, 10), two of which beg 
of the devotees not to speak harsh of the Lord (3) and not to 
speak of deserting the Lord (4); one speaks slightingly of the 
world which in spite of the Lord showering His Grace, condemns 
Him as mad (5) and the other requests the servants to speak 
about the Lord (10). Perhaps all the other verses also express 
this regret that the Lord is not receiving His deserts. Or, is it 
that the political failures had dashed the hopes of others to whom 
our poet suggests they should not speak of forsaking the Lord. 


II 


“His crown is the Ganges and the moon. What He destroyed 
are the three castles reduced to ashes in a second. Ah! I am 
afraid that the poison of His serpents will spread to the brain as 
soon as it bites. What beautiful hands of His! Is there nothing 
else to be held in these hands?” (1). “Is there no other dance 
hall but this jungle of bushes; no toilet except this ash of the 
burning ghat? Has He no share other than this share of the 
form of the damsel of the Himalayas? Has He nothing else to ride: 
on, except this petty bull?” (2). 
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This feeling of fright and love slowly gives place to a feeling 
of regret that the Lord in spite of His comming begging for our 
love, for our benefit continues to go about as a beggar without 
His love being returned — He who is the Lord of the Dévas of 
great power. But all the same there is a sly humour in this kind 
of speech which amounts to decrying the Lord. 


“The Lord begs of you often and often to prevent and 
remove hesitations and confusions of your mind and to challenge 
the slaughter of the lives of this great earth (Has our poet like 
the Great Asdka become sick of the slaughter of war — the war 
of succession to the Paliava throne?). He is the learned of the 
exemplary conduct — the Déva of Dévas, the light of lights, with 
great powers of destruction over evil, reducing to ashes the threc 
cities”’ (3). 

“He is our wealth adorning His mat-lock with a garland of 
grinning skulls, in the unapproachable dark graveyard surrounded 
by ghosts of fiery tufts of hair in the midnights whilst the fox 
steals away the dead head with its mouth and the wolves shriek 
(What penance and beggary for our sake! What meanness by 
the way!). O, devotees! Pray do not speak of deserting Him, 
-our Lord” (4). 

‘There is no illusion about Him. He has become the Lord 
of the mountainous country (Céra country is known as the country 
of mountains—the Lord becomes one of the residents of the place 
to save others). That is His greatness. People praise Him 
according to their capacity and the Lord cuts them away from 
their miseries. And yet, alas! He is spoken of as a mad man 
and as a wandering ghost”’ (5). 

“The celestials and the eternals praise our Lord as their all 
pervasive sovereign. They come together concentrating their 
minds in their path (of Love). They worship His couple of feet 
with flowers of purity. But has not our Lord anything else to 
sing other than the secret chant (Vedas). Has He nothing else to 
crown Himself with, except this crescent moon?” (6). 

“His garland is but of Aowrai, Adotlam, and unique mattam. 
His beginning and end are what no one has fathomed. He has 
no city of His own. But yet it is said He has thousand names, 
to be worshipped by those who love Him, in all the worlds’ (7). 

“Great souls even when they had reached the state of great- 
ness of Visnu and Brahma, find it impossibie to know Him. But 
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He adorns His mat-lock with only the serpent, the vapyi leaves, 
the moon and the mattam. He is our Lord of purity (Punitan). 
Has he, our Lord, nothing but fire for His hand?’’ (8). 


‘Alas, is this to be His characteristic feature — to feast on 
the consuming fire of scandals of the eagles revelling on their 
food or ghee — those heretics, Jains, of dark mind. Has He 


nothing but this elephant’s skin frightening the large heart of the 
Damsel of the Himalayas?”’ (9). 


II 


Though all kinds of emotions struggle to find expression in 
this Aymn, the poet himself assures us it is only humour that is 
the basic emotion. He calls this hymn, a hymn making fun of the 
Lord, the gem of the angry bull and blotted throat and that is 
why we characterized it as a Bhiksdtana hymn. Our poet calls 
himself Orav, the slave of the Lord, and the father of Vanappakat 
of great fame praised by willing tongues (10). 


(Vatappaikai like her paternal grand mother is called 7aani). 
Our poet does not give any specific result of reciting this 


hymn but calls upon the devotees to recite it. That itself, our 
poet feels, is a great joy. 


CHAPTER XCII 


TIRUVAROR 
(Hymn 59) 


J 


This hymn is on Tiruvarair sung according to Cékkiiar when 
the poet’s thoughts went to Tirusarar whilst he was at the court 
of the Céra king. Cékkilar feels that because of Tiru Murukas 
Pandi incident of the poet being robbed of by the hunters, a 
robbery, which could not have occurred if the poet was in the 
company of the Céra king, the poet must have returned when 
he was robbed on the way. The last place sung by our poet is 
admittedly Tiruvaticaikkalam and, therefore, the poet must return 
to that place. In the Tirupparankunyam hymn, the poet speaks 
of the presence of the three kings usually taken as the Cola, the 
Pandya and the Céra kings. If that were so, Cékkilar assumes 
(1) that the Céra took the poet to his capital for honouring the 
saint, (2) that on our poet thinking of Tiruvarur, he returned to 
Tiruvérdr when he was robbed on the way and (3) that the saint 
once again went to Tiruvaficaikkalam being drawn there by the 
loving memories of his previous visit. 


If we are not so very much tied to tradition, we are free to 
assign the Ayman on Tiruvarar to the previous cycle of Aymns 
expressing his longing to go back to Tiruvarar which probably 
he had to leave because of political complications. He goes to 
the north on a pilgrimage to come and settle down at Tiruvorri- 
yar, He later on returns to Tiruvarar from where he is in a posi- 
tion to visit the Pandya and the Céra country including Pantikkotu- 
muti. Perhaps the political party of His is not successful. He 
goes through places laid desolate. The Céra need not necessarily 
have accompanied him. The poet goes to the Céra capital where 
he resigns himself to his fate. His end comes there and accord- 
ing to the tradition, also the end of the Céra, his political ally, 
perhaps against Nandivarma. If this conclusion is correct this 
Aymn belongs to the cycle of Aymns 51 and 83; or, the poet might 
have sung at Tiruvaiicaikkalam without going back. 
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II 

“The Lord got wild and kicked the Lord of Death (2). He 
is the Lord of the eight forms (2). He rides on the bull wor- 
shipped by the celestials and the eternals, as their pearl (or the 
ever free One) and their patron (4). He holds up in His hand 
the skin of the elephant which He had flayed (7). He has an 
eye above the eyes (7). It is High right of divinity to be crowned 
with the crescent moon (7). The Ganges is in His mat-lock (9). 
Uma is on one part of His form (9). He is the unruly mis- 
chievous theif (10) (of our hearts). He is the scholar (Bhatta) 
(10), the father of the cetti who out of love hewed down Sara- 
panma in the sea (10). He stands crowned with the laurel of 
kowrai (11). He can never forget Tiruvariir because of the beauti- 
ful damsel — Paravai (11):’? — These are all the puragic allusions 
in the hymn. 


Ill 

The hymn expresses our poet’s feeling of gratitude. ‘He 
is the One that gives gold and the true reality (of His own Abso- 
lute). What more, it is He who brings about their enjoyment 
and experience — the enjoyment of the world and His Grace or 
the wealth of salvation. He does not stop with that. He puts 
up with my excesses He orders the removal of all faults. He 
is my father impossible to be known specifically. He is the muni- 
ficent patron so easy of reach. Is it proper or possible to forget 
this Lord of drar?” (1). “He is the One who weed out our 
sufferings and fetters of disease. He weeds out the cruel diseases 
and filthy desires (or desires left off by great minds). It may 
mean that He weeds out the cruel diseases resulting from desires 
though the desires have now ceased). It is impossible to leave 
such a one if you had once been in communion with Him. He 
orders the prevention of the affliction of the past and future scan- 
dals (This again seems to suggest some political complication)” 
(2). 

IV 

From these personal experiences, he rises to the universal 
state of seeing God everywhere. “He showers as rain on the 
cloud-clad mountains. He is the significance of all arts and yet 
becomes one with the soul enjoying the arts, at the same time 
fecling sympathy for it. He stands as day and night — (as the 
time frame of art). He is the organs of senses — (the instruments 
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of enjoyment). He is the ear that listens through, the sound to 
its significance and joy; He is the tongue experiencing the taste. 
He is the eye that sees, (He is the objects creating the impres- 
sions in artists’ mind which gives expression to them as art). He 
is the roaring sea and the mountain” (3). 


“He is the greatest. He weeds out our pains. He is the 
Védas. He is the light for all the living beings of this world, 
though He is impossible to approach to those who do not think 
of Him with loving contemplation. He is so easy of reach to me, 
His slave” (7). “He is the flower of my crown; He, after accept- 
ing me as His servant under a promise to save, has gone away and 
hidden Himself. He is the day-light and darkness. He is the 
honey, springing upin the minds of those contemplating on Him; 
He is the sugar candy, the strained juice of sugar cane” (10). 
“Fe is the basis of all, fit to be described as the one great city 
for all the people of the world. He is the real category, the 
Absolute in communion with everything” (11). 

Vv 


This greatness of God’s love intensifies his feeling of his un- 
worthiness. He cries, ‘‘I nourish and increase my flesh alone. I 
cannot cross the miseries — inflicting me as a result of the han- 
kerings of many days. Nor, do I see a way out. Alas! I cannot 
(out of pity) throw anything into the hands of those who beg 
with sunken eyes” (9). This self-condemnation is more for the 
sake of others, in whose position he places himself and weeps thus 
bitterly for all. He speaks of these indifferent people. ‘‘God’s 
followers worship Him losing themselves in Him and doing 
nothing of their own but standing in His presence. (Such is their 
self-surrender). These get the rulership of the Heavens. (Is 
there any reference to the death of Rijasimha?) To the ears of 
the people of this world this news reaches. And yet they do not 
worship Him every day with flowers. Nor do they realize the 
truth of his saving us. Having heard this, I labour hard to the 
point of prostration. Thinking that He will be the help and prop 
to all our relations (the human community) I call upon many of 


them to become His servants” (8). 
VI 
He reasons out on the basis of the ephemeral nature of this 
world and appeals to our reason: 
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“People die. In the presence of their corpse, some congre- 
gate and laugh at the life of the dead. Before that happens to us, 
should we not escape this calamity? Have we not for helping us, 
therefore our faculties of ‘cintai’ (cittam=recollections), ‘manam 
(desire to know) and ‘mati’ (decision) already established in us 
(and not only ahankaram or ego)? Have we not the results of fate 
to help us? If there is yogic attachment to Him, if there is clarity 
of mind, if there is firmness coming out of faith and certainty, 
if there is such a thing a returning from old ways (and therefore 
hope of conversion), if there is next birth (when one is sure to 
get his divine desires fulfilled if not in this birth), if there is 
that deceit (of nature) leading its invasion on our life (there- 
fore, egging us on to activity before death comes) can one 
forget the father of Arar, for, we are blessed with knowledge 


(to open our eyes) and there is life yet in our body (to be 
saved)?” (4), 


“The five senses gradually make me view this body of holes 
as the reality of worth and significance and as wealth, relations 
and enjoyment and He, the Providence or Law, prevents all their 
activities occurring in me. He is the munificent patron (Vallal). 


Ever, day after day, the eternals worship and praise Him as their 
sole help and prop” (6), 


VII 


Our poet is proud of his name Ararar, the beautiful name 
of the father, but he is humble enough to praise himself as His 
servant the slave of a dog. He is however sure that those who 
become experts of the message of his, wiil be residents of the 


eternal world — for, that has been his experience whilst singing 
this hymn (11). 


CHAPTER XCIV 
TIRUMURUKANPONTI 
(Hymn 49) 


I 


This is a place in the Korky Natu, sung by dArirar alone. 
There are many villages with the name Pati. This term as 
referring to a village is as old as Ararar and Pinkala Nikantu. 
Panti is probably from the root ‘pir’ meaning a group of houses 
or people undertaking to live together or yoking themselves to a 
social life. The Panti is called after Murukau, the Tamil God, or 
achieftain of that name. According to the Sthala Purana, the 
place derives its name from the fact that Murukas worshipped 


Siva at this place. 


II 


This is another desolate place, laid as such by the poor 
marauders of Vafuku hunters. These Vatukars were probably the 
ancestors of the Badagas of Nilgiris and thus Vatuku was probably 
the Kannada language. By their very speech they express their 
unsocial nature. (Is this a reference to their foreign language or 
is it that their speech is unsocial, as breathing hatred?) They 
speak very harsh (1). They look like monkeys (3). Their pecu- 
liar chin is characteristic of their savagery (Morat vétuvar-4), 
There is about them an awful offensive odour of rancid flesh (1). 
(Mutuku—if the formative ‘ky? is omitted, we get the root ‘muiu’ 
a root found in ‘mutai’, i.c., odour of flesh ete.; and in ‘mufuval’, 
the dog). The hair of their head is tied round like those of women 
—‘curaippanki—i.e., paniccai (4). (Or, it may mean they share the 
booty). These poor beings wear but rag and on that is fastened 
a small sword (4). They carry a curved but cruel bow and they 
frighten the wayfarers with it (1). They waylay and dash fast 
which our poet tries to express with the onomato-poetic phrase 
(Tituku mottu); (1) they box the poor people on the way and they 
throw stones at them (2). They have their own musical and bat- 
tle drums; the sound of their ‘méntai’ or pot drum never ceases. 
(9). These devils live on killing cow and eating its flesh (3). 
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They have no conception of sin; they undertake every day the 
slaughter of many lives (3)’. 


The Pinti is the place of their highway robbery; the robbery 
is there, a daily event. But these wretches in torn clothes are 
only after clothes to cover their nakedness; they have been reduc- 
ed to that level of poverty and savagery of bestial life. Therefore, 
they strip the wayfarers naked. This emphasis on their robbery 
of clothes heightens the desolation of the place. Our poet has 
given us af{pen picture of their life and appearance. There is 
another beauty about this description in that the poet is trying 
to give it a local colour by using the dialectic words of the place 
and the people — ‘Icukku’ (3), ‘Titukumotiu’ (1), ‘Ucirkkolai (3); 
perhaps also ‘carai’ (4), ‘mérai’ (4) and ‘montai? (9). The story 
of the robbery of all gold presented to Arirar by the Céra is ap- 
parently based on this description of ‘Krai koljumitam’. 


Tit 


Even this rendezvous of these hunters is not without natural 
attractions to our poet. The pollen dusts of the jasmine cast alk 
round this place, their sweet fragrance (2); the buds bloom and 
the sweet smell spreads (6). Is it desolation? No! For, our poet 
feels that invisible eternals worship there before every one—a 
secluded place, a quiet resort, for the happy couple of the damsel 
and of the Lord (10). But this is an idea which comes last. At 
the first flush, it is the desolation—horrid desolation that comes 
to his mind. “What a place for the Lord to live with His consort 
the embodiment of His Grace!”? and the poet exclaims, “What 
for are you here my prince, and patron?” (1). “If it is not your 
duty to safeguard the suburban areas why are you here, My 
Lord?” (2). “You have the bull to ride upon. You are not 
lame. You have not been disabled by any pain or suffering” (8). 
“You are proud and capable enough to move about” (5).. **You 
are riding on the bull; why then are you here?” (8). ‘What is 
the reason? What are you guarding over?” (7). ‘You are fond 
of the Uttira festival of Orriyar of the tidal ocean (Uttiram is 
One reading; ‘Utti’ is another) (7). “Why are you here? You 
receive alms to go down in this meanness of beggary”® (6). ‘Icukku” 
is ‘Ilukku’, the fault or meanness. ‘ei? probably as a corruption 
of ‘lu’ in the sense of break is found in Tivakaram. ‘Icitta’ is 
found in Arunagirinatar. Probably the poet is using the dialect of 
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the Vatukar. ‘Payikkam’ is begging (See: Palaril payikkam pukkuyn- 
tavdré: Appar: 4: 5: 8). ‘If you live on the alms given, why per- 
manently stay here?”’ (3). 


IV 


This begging brings to our mind the Bhiksdfana form and one 
may not be far wrong in calling this hymn also as a Bhiks&tana 
hymn — a recurring motif in Arirar’s art. This beggar of love 
curiously enough as we had seen, comes with His loving consort. 
Our poet sings here, “You come as a beggar but you are dazed 
and you do not know any way of living on the alms offered in 
the cities” (5). We saw the poet emphasizing latterly the holi- 
ness and purity of the Lord. In keeping with this trend the poet 
harps on the white aspect of His ornaments. “He recites the 
holy Vedas; He besmears Himself with the white ash wearing 
a white loin cloth” (7). ‘‘He carries as a begging bow] of a white 
skull; His laurel is the white crescent moon” (9). “The skin he 
wears is shining. He is a beggar but He is one who creates 
happiness or bliss. He is a great musician. He sings the musical 
Sama Véda” (5). “He is fond of the musical instruments and 
their intermittent sound — kekkarai, kotukotti, tattalakam, kutamula, 
tuntumi which are struck in accompaniment to the song; all ac- 
companiments to the dance of the Beggar’ (6). 


Vv 


These are the verses which the poet has spoken out of his 
heart — a Aymn springing as jt were out of his contemplation 
This Aymn whilst reciting inspires us with acalm joy where disap- 
pear all miseries, kindling in usa contemplation of the love of the 
Lord, coming a-begging for our love. This same experience is 
vouchsafed to those who recite the praise of the Lord. Our poet 
calls himself Oran, the Siva Tontan. Another reading is ‘Ciru 
Tontav’ or the humbler servant {a meaning which we noted in 


Campantar’s words: 3: 63: 1-1 1). 


CHAPTER XCV 


TIRUPPUKKOLIYOUR AVINACI 
(Hymn 92) 


I 


This Aymn is on the temple at the place called Tiruppukkolt. 
The Lord of the Temple is Avinaci, i.e, one who knows no des- 
truction. Now the place itself goes by the name of Azinaci. But 
in the hymn, it occurs as the name of the Lord, as a noun put in 
apposition with the other names describing the Lord. Every 
third line of the verses ends with the words, ‘Pukkoliyiir Avinactyé’ 
except in verses 2 and 9 which speak of ‘Pukkoliyarir kulattitat 
(2 & 9), referring to some Brahmachari or youngster getting into 
the tank and bathing and playing a prank or deceiving the poet. 
The story about the boy dead long ago coming alive from the 


mouth of a crocodile had been discussed earlier (in the life) of 
Cuntarar-Ararar). 


Il 


The place is described as being full of gardens which dance 
in the woods (4), as it were for the Temple — a garden where 
play the monkeys (7) and where the birds get to the top of the 
trees (9). Our poet is so overpowered by his feeling of universal 
love that he speaks of the she-monkey going in search of edible 
fruits for its beloved and also worshipping the Lord in the moun- 
tain slopes at the time of every sandhi (morning, midday and even- 
ing) with the offerings of water and flower and the Lord residing 
in its heart (7) — a beautiful picture of domestic life and tapas 
rolled into one, something contemplated in Narrinai (v. 22). 


Uf Kalidasa’s Sakuntala speaks of the creepers as sisters, our 
poet speaks of even the she-monkey as a spiritual colleague like 
him performing the duties of domestic life and tapas (7). This 
worship of the monkey, and that of a she-monkey, takes, in the 
seventh verse, the place of worship by the celestials in the pre- 
vious verse (6). “The tongue will not utter anything except 
singing of you” (6). So saying, the Dévas or .celestials worship 
and salute as the Lord’s servants. For, He becomes the crown 
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of those who contemplate on Him; for He is so fond of their 
praises (6). 
TIt 


The Lord is the beautiful light of the Dévas—cuntaraccati—6. 
Our poet thus emphasizes the beauty aspect and the jadna aspect 
of the Absolute. He is the great gem — ‘Mamani’ (2). He is 
Pacupati (1) — the Lord of the souls, a name which expresses the 
unique philosophy of the Saivites. He is Paraméiti (1) — the 
Supreme. He is Nandi (7), a name which is sacred to the later 
day Saivites, though it is also a name of Arhaés in ancient times 
especially of Rsaba Déva. He is our Man and Prince (3). He 
is our Ghief (1). He is the Alpha and Omega (4). He is the 
blotless and the Pure: ‘Nizmala marti” (10). He is the great 
Dancer (6). 

IV 


The Puranic references here are not many as is the case with 
our poet’s hymns in which the subjective element predominates. 
But the serpent is spoken of often and often (1, 3,4 & 8). The 
blotted throat (10). the destruction of the three cities (5) and the 
mat-lock of flowers (6) which mat-lock rises mercifully (arulénku) 
higher and higher with the increasing waters of the Ganges (10), 
His dance hall of graveyard (5), His fighting bull (10), His pre- 
ferring the garment of tiger’s skin to white clothes (9) — arc all 
mentioned. The temple cult is also emphasized. He resides at 
Nallaru, Tetléru and Arattuyai (9). 

Vv 


One may turn to the personal representations of the poet to 
the Lord. The Arar hymn exclaimed, “Is it possible to forget the 
father of dvdr? (H. 59). Here our poet begins in the same strain, 
“Because of what, will I forget my Lord even in the seven fold 
births? With all my heart I think of you alone as my relative, 
realize that truth. I live attached to you” (1). “Wherever I 
may go, if I just think of my Lord no evil befalls me (3); even 
if I enter the Kowku country there is none to waylay me and rob 
me of my clothes” (3). (This is the reference to the condition 
of affairs at Tirumurukan Panti already described — H. 49}. 
“Excepting you, I worship not other gods. I see not, if you do not 
show. If you show me I shail still see” (8}. ‘‘You are capable 
of making even blind eyes to see”. (Has it anything to do with 
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the blindness of the poet? Or, does it mean that the Lord is 
capable of showing things which the physical eyes cannot see?) 
(8). There are a few requests of the poet; “My Lord! I beg 
of you and pray for the birthless state. I pray for escaping from 
Hell” (3). 


VI 


In these stanzas occur the reference to Méni (2, 9) and 
‘Pilla’ (4). ‘You came and joined those wayfarers. Is it fair 
that you should leave off and disappear in the middle. The Mani 
who descended into and bathed in the pond of Pukkoliyar has 
duped me” (2). ‘“‘The Mani that began to bathe inside the pond 
of Pukkoliyér has duped me” (9), It is not clear what the inci- 
dent in his life that the poet is referring to. ‘“Karaikkal muta- 
laiyaip pillai taraccollu Kalanaiyé”’ (4) is the last line of the fourth 
verse and this remains a problem; for, the meaning given as 
referring to a miracle is not convincing. The construction seems 
to be peculiar. Has this anything to do with what the poet had 
spoken of probably in the Kalumala hymn? (58: 9). 


“Maraiyitait tunintavar manaiyitai yiruppa 
Vancanai ceytavar poykaiyu mayat 
Turaiyurak kulittula takavait tuytta 
Vunmaiye tuntaka vinmatyai yorén 
Piratyutaic cataiyanai yenkal pirinaip 
Péraru lalanaik karirul ponta 
Karatyanit mitarutat yatikalai yatiyen 
Kalumala valanakark kantukontene”’ (58, 9). 


VII 


The poet speaks of himself as Tontam (10) and these are the 
verses which he had conceived -and which are of growing fame. 
In singing this hymn, our poet must have experienced a spiritual 
calmness devoid of all miseries and he assures that those who 
can recite this will also enjoy the same experience. 


CHAPTER XCVI 
‘TTRUVANCAIKKALAM 
(Hymn 4) 


1 

This is the hymn on the Father of Afcatkkalam, the temple at 
Karar or Vatici. Every verse ends with the address, ‘Afcaikkajat- 
tappané’. This usage of addressing God as Appam of the temple as 
Guruvityir Appan, etc., is widespread even now in Malabar. Our 
poet had prayed for a birthless state (92:3). This hymn reveals 
the highest state of spiritual development, an intense emotion of 
jiiana, almost an identity with God, a natural loosening of attach- 
ment to the world as though there is no more use for him in this 
world, a readiness to quit the world if God so decides but no more 
assertions of his own, even if it be a prayer for birthless state or 
an escape from Hell—a feeling of self-surrender leaving every- 
thing to be done as God wills. 


This hymn begins with questions about the peculiar orna- 
ments of the Lord even as it was found in the Bhiks@tana hymns 
(No. 36, verse 7 and also in Aymn No.6). The Bhiksatana Aymns, 
as already referred to, form the one great motif of Arirar’s art, 
as the best vehicle of his mystic thought. The personal narra- 
tions have been predominating latterly in his Aymns but now 
comes the calm and peace and he with his childlike simplicity 
goes back to the purdnic stories seeing therein the best way of 
expressing his experience of the Lord. The complete identity of 
love takes the form of the happy speech of a damsel in love with 
the Bhiksatana form. 

2. 

“Why (of what significance) is the adornment of the laurel 
of skulls on your crown?” (1), “Why is this wearing of the flood 
of the Ganges on your mat-lock?” (1) “Why is this clothing your- 
self with the tiger’s skin and why this tightening it up with the 
tape of poisonous serpent?’ (1). ‘‘Why is the wearing of the 
serpent after catching and making it dance?” (See the reference 
to holding of the serpent to dance in the Bhiksafana hymn) (2). 
“Why thus adorning yourself with the crescent moon on the mat- 
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lock?” (2). “Why is this besmearing of the ash all over your 
body?” (2). ‘Why is this loving ride on the bull?” (2). ‘““What 
is the fruit of salvation?” (5). ‘‘What is the result of birth?” (5). 
‘‘When elephants are standing at your beck and call, why ride 
on the bull??? (5). ‘‘Why crown yourself with the damsel of the 
Ganges whilst you stand embracing the damsel of the moun- 
tain?” (5). “What is the thing you confer on those scholars 
who sing of You?” (5). ‘“‘Why this midnight dance of the grave- 
yard?”? (6). “Why this begging with deadman’s skull?’’ (6). 
‘What is the substantial thing that those who worship and praise 
you get?”’ (6). 
lil 

In a way all the mystic significance of the Purdanic stories 
which we had explained elsewhere thus comes here as it were 
in a final flash with a glow of complete realization and mystic 
love. Without any such interrogations, the poet lovingly and 
significantly addresses the Lord’s purdnic personality as the Védic 
scholar with the ears wearing the shining Kundala (suggesting 
He is all ears) (8) and the Lord who vanquished Ravana (8), as 
the Lord who shines with the dark and sapphire like throat after 
the feast of poison (8), as the One who cut away one of the heads 
of Brahma and as the destroyer of the three cities (8). These 
addresses are continued with more direct and revealing experi- 
ences and conclusions of his. ‘“You are the gooseberry fruit (tast- 
ing sweet every time it is enjoyed) to those who wake up ever 
contemplating on you. Whether they are great or small, if your 
thought begins to spread in their mind, they that worship you 
before anything else will never die and never be born again” (3). 
*‘You are the Seer of the Seers, the Eternal of the Eternals’’ (3). 
‘You are like what the vowel is to the letters (or the life unto 
the pictures). You are like what the leaves (the feeders) are 
for the trees; You are like unto Yourself. You are like what the 
cloud is to the sprouting crops. You are the refuge of your ser- 
vants”’ (4). 

Then follow his assertions: “I assert or I say that You are 
the Creator, Destroyer, and Sustainer. I state that You are 
the significance of words uttered by the speakers, I state that 
You are the tongue, the ear and theeyes. O, Good! Now I have 
realized you completely” (7). This is followed by two great asser- 
tions casually made in the midst of his joy of the puranic descrip- 
tions. “I have become sick of the surfeit of the domestic life and I 
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left it off completely” (8). ‘I will not forget you” (9). “He is 
our Lord and Master, the Lord of the Eternals, He who for ever 
showers His Grace on me my Father of Aftcaikkalam’’ (10). 


IV 


The poet once again takes an innoncent pleasure in Nature 
and we have here the description of the sea port of Vafici of his 
times. The city is called Makétai: ‘‘Katalankaraimel Makotat 
aniyar polil Aficaikkalattappanée’? (1) — “The father of Avcaikkalam 
of groves in Makstai in the sea beach”. It is the fourth line 
in every one of the first nine verses except the third. To it, the 
first foot is added variously according to the rules of assonance — 
** Alaikkun katal’? (1) — ‘the sea where the waves roll to and for’; 
“‘Arittar ketal’? (2), ‘“Atikkum katal” (9) — ‘the full sea which 
dashes against the beach’; ‘“Alaikkum kajal’’ (4) ‘the sea that 
calls’; ‘““dtum katal” (5) — ‘the sea that dances (with its waves) 
or plays’; “‘Aravakkatal” (6) — ‘the sea of great noise’; ‘“Arkkum 
katal’”” (7) — ‘the roaring sea’ and “‘Antay kafal”’ (10) ‘the beauti- 
ful cool sea’. 

“The forceful waves like mountains draw inside the sea 
(everything caught) and then dash against the shore with a great 
roar and tease the ‘valampuri’ conch carried by them” (1). ‘‘The 
forceful waves curl back and then run forward and dash against 
the beach so that the growing conches jopen their mouth and 
pour out their pearls” (2). “The waves like connected huge and 
dark mountains ceaselessly topple over the shore” (3), ‘The 
powerful waves like rain-bearing clouds draw in and dash against 
the beach with a roar calling in, with valampuri conches, the 
people” (4). “In the motion of the ships which have made possi- 
ble the amassing of many a treasure, the dance of the seais seen” 
(5). “The sea brings the conches, the oyster and the pearl and 
dashes them with force on the beach and with a roar resonating 
through the valampuri conches” (6). “Any number of ships are 
laden with many a treasure which inspire as with varied thoughts 
and the sea carries these ships pushing them on to move with a 
roar” (7). “A few forceful waves powerfully draw the things and 
thereafter dash against the beach with a roar as though straining 
the water with the ‘va/ampuri’ conches they carry”’ (9). 

Here we havea picture of the powerful Arabian sea carrying 
the ships to distant countries. It is surprising that our poet has 
given no such description of Negapatam or Pt. Calimere. The 
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mighty waves remind us of the activities of the Lord rising forth 
from the Absolute of an ocean blessing the world all through these 
activities, the pearls and conches and carrying the ships of all our 
efforts and dreams without realizing which we groan and moan in 
this world. 


The poet has a vision of the Lord with the sea as the back- 
ground and exclaims, “O, Lord, Our father of Aficaikkalam, Lord 
of the beautiful gardens on the sea! You look like the ruddy 
evening heavens” (3):—a beautiful description of the setting sun 
being thus deified in the eye of the saint. Whatever confusion and 
commotion might have been in the heart of the poet, they have 
completely disappeared, leaving a calm and peaceful experience 
of divinity, the commotion and confusion being now seen only in 
the waves springing up from the quiet ocean — even here the 
commotion and confusion being really the play of the Lord, play 
intended for. the benefit of the souls which because of their blur- 
red vision speak of confusion and commotion and run away from 
these blessings in fright and ignorance. 


Vv 

The poet has experienced whilst singing this Aymn a calm- 
ness and peace of mind that he assures those who fall at the feet 
of the Lord with this garland of hymn of cool Tamil of ever increas- 
ing rhythm that they will also experience the same peace of mind 
without any agitations or confusions of mind. Everything now 
become harmonious as music and whilst calling himself Nampi- 
Jéran, the chief of the people of Navaliir, he describes that city 
of his as the place where resounds the musical rhythm of the 
drum and the flute with a restraint and slow movement (10). 


CHAPTER XCVII 


TIRUNOTITTANMALAI 


(Hymn 100) 


I 

This hymn is on the Best Lord — Uttaman — of Notittanmalai 
which is considered to be Kailas, the mountain of Notittds or the 
Destroyer (Notitéav has this meaning of destruction as established 
by Meikantar’s usage in his Sivajianabhodam — Satram: 1, 
Venpa: 4) ). According to tradition, this hymn was sung when 
God sent him a white elephant for transporting him from this 
world to the Kailas. The Kailas is not only the name of the 
mountain but also the name of the highest Heavens according to 
the Saivite mythology. Sivalékam, Rudralékam and Paralékam have 
all been mentioned by our poet. 


There are two sets of interpretations for these terms: One, 
which believes in Padamukti or Saloka, hoiding that the highest 
spiritual development and salvation consists in reaching this 
highest sphere. The others, who believe in Paramukti or Siyujya, 
hold, the highest spiritual development is to become one with the 
Lord and they interpret the Sivaloka ete., as a spiritual state of 
Absolute communion with the Lord. This school of thought also 
speaks of a lower degree of spiritual development where souls 
reach a place of holiness and spirituality which is also called Kailas 
where Srikanta Rudra, one of the saved souls, given the power of 
rulership, resides to save the world. 


Unless one holds that Nampi Aritrar also believed in Pada- 
mukti and attained only what the other school of thought considers 
a lower order of spiritual attainment, it is difficult to understand 
this hymn literally. Ramanuja’s philosophy interprets the poems 
of Alvars as holding out this Padamukti the highest state of spiritual 
development, though there are others who will controvert this 
position. The penultimate hymn in Tiruvdymoli beginning with 
the word ‘Cilvicumpu’ gives his vision of the reception which the 
Bhaktas get when they reach Vaikunta or the world of Visxu. The 
whole universe is said to be happy and welcoming alone with the 
ysis and celestials, these Baakias entering through the gates of 
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Vaikunta to the great mantapam there. A reception, or rather 
something like that, is described in this hymn as having been 
offered to Ararar. 


If this hymn is thus taken as having been sung when the poet 
reached the heavenly Kailas, the last verse has to be interpreted 
as an address to the Lord of the Ocean to carry this Aymn to the 
Céra King and through him to the people of the world; for accord- 
ing to tradition Ararar did not know the Céra king following him 
on horse back. 

II 

If something more than padamukti is the ultimate goal of Sai- 
vism, this hymn has to be interpreted metaphorically signifying 
the great paramukti itself or a vision thereof. An elephant, and 
that a white elephant, is said to have been offered to Nampi 
Ariar. The elephant usually signifies two different things; One 
is the gross materialism leading on to the slavery of five senses. 
The other is the unperturbed absolute knowledge in the form of 
Pranava. By describing this elephant as being white, it is the 
latter interpretation that is suggested. The flaying of the elephant 
is the destruction of materialism while the story of riding on the 
white elephant represents reaching the state of spiritual develop- 
ment through the knowledge of Pranava. The contrast between 
the material and the spiritual is emphasized by our poet in the 
second verse: “Is it to get rid of your enmity with the elephant 
you have flayed, you had offered me this elephant on which the 
eternals of the heavens that circumambulate me have made me 
ride?” (2). 

The highest spiritual state is one of peace, self forgetful bliss 
losing oneself in God and this aspect is emphasized by the epithet 
‘matta’ in the phrase, ‘Mattia panai’ (1). The beauty aspect of 
the Absolute is spoken of and emphasized by the description of 
the Lord as ‘Alaskan’ in the big heavens (3). Its purity and 
knowledge aspects are emphasized by the term ‘Veljai yanai” (5). 
Thatit is angry with the ways of the world is spoken of as it being 
the ‘Veicina yanai’ (16). The gradual spiritual development 
through higher and higher states of realization is spoken of as a 
kind of riding on the elephant and going up the mountain. The 
heavens and earth tremble in reverential love losing their old 
balance (7). It is the crown of everything and it is described as 
‘ciramali ydnai’ (8), where there is a pun on the word ‘ciram’ 
which means not only the zenith of spiritual perfection but also 
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the high head of the elephant. Our poet often speaks of ‘para- 
mallatoru vélam” (4,6), a phrase usually cited with reference to 
spiritual joy and bliss (Tiruvacakam: 22: 2) as something beyond 
what we could bear or control. This makes our suggestion that 
the elephant signifies a spiritual state, plausible. 


Til 

Our poet also addresses his mind rhetorically interrogating 
it, “Alakanai arul purintatuntaramé?”’ (3). The heavens are said to 
welcome the rider on the elephant (1). The elephant is offered 
in the mid heavens far away from gross matter. It is not clear 
how this statement of the offer in the heavens has to be explained 
in the light of the usual version of the tradition that the elephant 
came down to earth to carry away Nampi Ararar. The deathless 
ones worship and go round the poet (2). The celestials are happy 
at the sight of this elephant-ride (5). ‘‘In the presence of these 
celestials the Lord who has always been residing in my mind has 
removed death and had offered me the elephant beyond my con- 
trol” (6). It has been offered so that the poet may not embrace 
destruction. He speaks of his coming on the elephant through 
the (established) path (7). 

The king of the seas bows down before our poet with his 
followers (7). This reminds us of Nammélvar’s poem: “Alkatal 
alattirat kai etuttatina’’ : ‘the sea raised up its hands of waves and 
danced in joy’, thus suggesting the whole universe is happy at 
the spiritual development attained by the poet. Our poet also 
speaks of the reverential and loving tremble of the sea (7). All 
through the heavens or the various spheres of spiritual develop- 
ment there is the welcome to the poet which resounds long before 
he reaches the respective states. It is full of the sound of ‘Hara 
Hara’, of Agamas of songs of praises known to the Faansis and the 
sound of the Védas mixing with these (8). Indra, Visnu, Brahma 
and the beautiful Déoas welcome the poet and for this consum- 
mation, the Lord has offered the elephant. The saints and seers, 
the great munis of mantra fame, so near the Lord, ask of Him, 
«eWho is this??? and the Lord replies ‘“He is our man, Uran’’ (9). 
Probably it is this which is responsible for the story that when 
the rsis enquired of Upamanyu, what that light appearing before 
them was which he was worshipping, this great master told them 
that the coming in of light was the returning of Ararar back to 


Kailas. 
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Vana is mentioned as leading (Valitara — Cintamani — V.989) 
his march (8). It is probably the Vagan who has become the 
Sivagaya, to play on the pot drum whilst the Lord dances. “Varu- 
mali Vanan’” (8) is the full phrase and that will mean one who 
lives rich in his offerings of blessings, a fitting name for the Lord 
begging for our love and feeling happy only when He saves the 
souls while at other times does not feel like living at all. 


IV 


“Onuyir vétu ceytin’ (1) — ‘the Lord separated the body 
from the soul’: that does not mean death; but signifies the con- 
ferring of a spiritual achievement where the souls become freed 
from the evils and sufferings of the body, a realization that the 
soul has nothing to do with this flesh. Therefore, when the poct 
speaks of the Lord exhibiting his body on the white elephant it 
must not be interpreted as referring to the corpse. In the jivan- 
mukta state, the soul reaches its communion with the Lord, thanks 
to the conferment of the white elephant of true knowledge. 


Vv 


In the presence of this flood of God’s Grace the poet looks 
very small and gives expression to his feeling of self-condemnation. 
‘He created me. Realizing that, alas, what is it that I should sing 
unto His golden feet! He has counted me a dog as of some worth 
and offered me the elephant” (i). “I know no mantra. I, aslave, 
was intoxicated in my domestic life committing all faults and 
excesses, though assuming various forms of seeming beauty. He 
has offered me the beautiful elephant, O, my mind! Is it within 
your capacity?” (3). “O, my heart! who art hankering after life! 
The Lord has transformed me, who was caught till now within 
the cruel fetter of karmas as a result of women. He has offered 
me the elephant” (4). “I was a deceit knowing not how to attain 
His feet with flowers and with contemplation on Him, and bring- 
ing all my five senses in concentration on Him. Still, He has been 
residing in my mind and he has removed my death and offered 
the elephant” (6). 


VI 


Our poet says, “I have seen and realized today thoroughly the 
fact that those born in this world and praise you through genera- 


tions of your devotees, reach the world of gold” (5), meaning 
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hereby the precious and blissful state of salvation — Kailas or 
Notitigumalai which goes on growing through aeons after aeons. 
This spiritual state be is singing in verses as sweet as sugar, verses 
becoming famous all round. Our poet has with his heart praised 
the Mountain, with the sweet Tamil of seven tunes (10). 


The poet calls himself Navala Uran and as we mentionsd else- 
where he refers to his ‘Sundara Vétam’ (3) probably suggesting to 
the later age the name Cuntarar for himself. 


VII 


The hymn closes with the statement or with an address to the 
king of the ocean that these ten verses should be made known to 
the father of Afcai, Aficaiyappar, who is no other than the Lord; 
for, in the previous hymn our poet has addressed the Lord 
as Aicaikkalattappann. In the universal vision of the poet where 
the whole universe is happy, he feels that the very waves would 
carry this news of his bliss to the very Lord who has conferred 


the bliss. 


VOLUME IV 
Section A 
RELIGION 


INTRODUCTION 


(1) 
I 


Nampi Arirar is a Saivite in the sense he worships God as 
Siva, The study of his hymns as revealing the progress and attain- 
ment of final spiritual or divine experience shows that he is a mys- 
tic. It is, therefore, difficult to define his creed and dogma. All 
the same, we learn from his poems certain ideals; certain means 
of attaining those ideals are referred to as prevalent in his time 
and as appealing to him. It is very difficult to identify his religion 
either as Kapalika’s or Pasupata’s or for that matter with any other 
sect. Asa mystic he refuses to be sectarian, The Tantric forms 
of worship have become popular by the time of our poet, and he 
refers to Agamas also. In his work, the 7th Tirumurai, there is 
one great hymn which is very significant. It is the hymn known 
as Tiruttontattokai. 


This Tiruttontattokai hymn is important for giving us a clear 
idea of the Religious and Philosophical views dear to the heart 
of Nampi Ararar. It must be regarded that he has given the 
names of those saints of Saivism, who, he thought, had a message 
to give to the world through their lives. It is true, that, in this 
selection of names, he must have been guided by the popularity 
of these names in his own age. The lives of the saints described 
in this Tiruttontattokai hymn give a concrete representation of the 
abstract principles of his Religion and Philosophy. Therefore, it 
becomes necessary to study this hymn in greater detail, for arriv- 
ing at an estimate of Nampi Arirar’s conception of an ideal Saivite. 


A study of this hymn will give us an idea of religion, and 
religious ideas and practices, which appealed to Ararar. 


To verify this conclusion, we have to stud 
of Arirar, for finding out whether these i 
referred to there. 


y the other poems 
deas and pratices are 
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The Tiruttontattokai has been looked upon as the message, 
as it were, of Ararar. Nampiyantér Nampi, in his Tiruttonter 
Tiruvantati, elaborates this Aymn Tiruttontattokai, by singing a 
verse each on every one of the saints mentioned in the Aymn, 
giving the details of the respective life of the saint. Cékkilar has 
composed his great epic of Periyapuranam, giving the life history of 
these saints in the order in which the Aymn Tiruttontattokait men- 
tions them. The great Saiva Siddhanta saint and philosopher Uma- 
pati Sivam has summarized this great epic in a few verses known 
as Tiruttontar Puranasaram. The sculptures of all these saints 
are found in most of the great Saivite temples jfrom the age of 
Dérasuram Temple. Therefore, we are right in searching for the 
views and ideals of Artrar’s religion in this Ayma. 


But our poet Nampi Arirar gives only the names and some- 
times the places of birth of these saints. For other details we 
have to go to the later day writers. The difficulty here is that it 
is not possible to conclude that all these details were also in the 
mind of Ariirar while he sang the Aymn. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to find out how much of these detils could have been known 
to Ararar. A comparative study of these later traditions along 
with the references found in Arérar’s other poems and in the poets 
who went before him is undertaken to arrive at the irreducible 
minimum of knowledge about these saints which drirar could 
have had. 

II 

From a study of the details of these saints, details which we 
can attribute to Ararar, we have to arrive at the religious prac- 
tices and conceptions which appealed to drirar. Itis found that 
the tenth verse of the Aymn helps us here and the grouping there 
is, therefore, followed in all the references to these kinds of wor- 
ship in Arirar’s poems themselves apart from this particular Ayman. 


Certain problems are raised with reference to this Aymn, and 
they are incidentally discussed, so that the genuineness of the 
Aymn and its proper significance may be brought out. 

Til 

In the next part of the study, the significance of the concep- 
tion of Paramanaiyé Pafuvar as the Tamil mystic poets of whom 
Ararar is one, is explained at length from ‘the point of view of 
Tamil and Tamilian history. This hymn becomes the national 


poetry of the Tamilians. To avoid any parochialism or narrow 
T. 118 
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partisanship, Ararar’s conception of ‘Appalum Aficcarntar’ is explained 
as his final and universal! vision. 


The first study herein is the lives of the saints. The second 
part examines the religious ideals and practices which have ap- 
pealed to Ararar. The third, studies the peculiar method of wor- 
ship which Cékkilar calls ‘Arccanai patté akum™ in relation to 
Tamil, Tamil Poetry, Tamil Mantras, Tamil Nationalism and Final 
Universalism of Nampi Arirar. In this part, to start with, certain 
problems relating to Tiruttontattokai are discussed and at the end 
his universalism is explained as yielding the fruit of his toleration 
of wider outlook, of harmony even with reference to Jainism and 
Buddhism which were considered by him as hostile to Satvism. 


(2) 
I 


A word may be said here about the lives of the saints of the 
Tiruttontattokat. 


Cékkilar gives us the details of the lives of these saints in 
Periyapuranam, but this poet came nearly four or five centuries 
after Arirar either in the reign of Kulottunga II or Kulotiunga III. 
Therefore, it is not possible to assume that all these details form- 
ed the prevalent tradition even in the time of Nampi Arirar. Cékki- 
lar states that he is closely following the stories or the details 
given by Nampiyantar Nampi? probably referring to Nampiyantar’s 
Tiruttontar Tiruvantati. Even Nampiyantar Nampi came only in 
the 10th century A.D., whilst our poet Nampi Ararar lived in 
the 7th and 8th centuries (Cf, Age of Ararar by the present 
writer), as the Epigraphists state: ‘The stories of the 63 Saive 
saints which must have been extant almost from the very period 
in which the saints flourished, were compiled in an abbreviated 


form by Mambi Andar Nambi in the time of Rajaraja I, under the 
name Tiruttondattogai.”’s 


1. Tafut., 70. 

2, Periyapuranzam, Tirumalaic cirappu, V. 39. 

3. (Note: Tiruttonfattokai is not by Nampiyantar Nampi but by Nampi 
Arilrar. Nampiyanfar’s work is Tiruttonfar Tiruvantati). The latter work is 
referred to in No. 137 of Appendix B where mention is also made of the images 
of the Bhaktas (.¢., the 63 Saiva devotees) (Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1918) 
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In a few places, the description given by Ariirar is not literal 
too according to the later tradition. ‘The later tradition will be 
discussed at length but at this stage the fact of variation may be 
emphasized and explained. Eripatiar, according to Periyapurdnam, 
carried a ‘parasu’ (a war-axe), but drérar describes him as the 
hero of ‘Vai’ (the spear) —‘“‘Ilaimalinia vél Nampi Etipattar’.4 The 
saint Candgévara is described by our poet as using the ‘maluw’ (the 
axe)—“Tatai tal maluvinal erinta ...... Canti’’.® Periyapuranam des- 
cribes the metamorphosis of a stick lying near Candésvara into an 
axe as soon as he touched it. 


Manakkaticétar cuts away the lock of hair of his own daugh- 
ter on the day of her marriage and Ar@rar does not specify this 
story, but describes him a ‘Vallal’—the great munificent donor, at 
the same time emphasizing the fact that any gift given, was not 
given away in a moment of weakness, for, according to Ariirar, he 
had the shoulders as strong as hillocks—‘‘Malai malinta tél vailal 


Ménakkaficaran’’ ® 


Tayan is a cultivator saint according to Cékkilar, but our 
poet describes him as the Tayar of the scythe of completeness 
probably because it was the scythe of self sacrifice—“‘Kacata Vat- 
tayan’’.?, Or, perhaps the ‘vd/’ is mentioned because he was a 


chieftain and a patron. 


Kalarircarioar is described as famous for his cloud-like gifts; 
probably this was understood as referring to the story of Siva 
sending a minstrel or ‘Pana’ to Céraman. with a song requesting 
the latter to honour the minstre) with proper gifts—‘‘Karkonta 


kotaik Kalarirrativar’’® 


Cirappuli is described as “Ctirkonta pukal vaiial’’*—the muni- 
ficent patron of excellent fame. Nothing more is said. Accord- 
ing to Periyapuranam, however, he belonged to Akkiir, whose 
residents were praised by Campantar in his innumerable verses 


4. 7: 39: 2. 
5. 7: 99: 3. 
6. 7: 39: 2. 
7. 7: 99: 2 
8. 7: 39: 6. 
9. 7: 39: 6 
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as great patrons and probably it is this which prompts our poet 
to describe Cirappuli in those terms. 


Kurruva Nayanar is described as *‘Arkonta val Kiirran”.™ 


This saint was desirous of being crowned at Citamparam like 
the Colas. The meaning of the phrase ‘Arkonfa’ is not clear. 
Does it mean that he himself assumed the laurel of ‘atti? of the 
Célas? 


Naracinkamunaiyaraiyar is described as a true servant. of the 
Lord—“‘Meyyatiyan Naracinkamunatyaraiyan’’ 1 


Kanampullar is described as having for his armour or protec- 
tion, the heroic feet of the Lord of the blotted throat—‘“‘Kazaik- 
kantan kalalatiye kappukkontirunta Kanampulla Nampi”.% But the 


story in the Periyapuranam refers only to this saint burning away 
his own head (tuft). . 


Arérar speaks of Poyyatimaiyillata Pulavar,8 when he is enume- 
rating individual saints but Nampiyantar Nampi has taken this to 
refer tothe poets of the Ca#kam age in which case it will be a 
reference to a group of saints. Groups of saints are referred to. 
in the 10th verse and, therefore, the reference to a group in the 
seventh verse is not in keeping with the scheme adopted by 
Ariirar, Some have suggested that this may be a reference to 
Manikkavacakar, whom, some, however, will bring down to the 
9th century A.D. Cékkilar seems to describe this Poyyatimai illata 
pulavar as an individual, though not specifically. 


Arirar describes Ceruttunaiyar as the king of Taficai*4 But 
Pertyapuranam speaks of him as one belonging to the community 
of cultivators—*Vélan kuti mutalvar’?, but courageous enough to 
cut away the nose of the Pallava Queen, who smelt with the nose, 
the flowers to be offered to Siva. This is the story given by 
Nampiyantar Nampi. One wonders whether after all, this is the 
significance of the term Taftcaimannan. 


nN 
sola 
wo 
o- © 
won anoa 
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Gevkanar, the great Géla king, is described curiously enough 
as “Tennavanayulakanta Cenkanar’?5 Ordinarily, the word 
Tennavan refers to a Pandya. As already noted, our poet is think- 
ing of the whole Yamil Land as a unity and in this sense calls 
Cenkanar, the Lord of the Tami] Land or the Land of the South. 
This interpretation is justified by the usage of the word Tespan 
in verse No. 8 of the kymm No. 38. 


Ararar mentions one ‘Cattz? and describes him as ‘Kalal 
Catti?® and “‘ Varificaiyarkon’”?.7 This will make him a heroic king 
but in the traditional story given in Periyapuranam, he is said to 
belong to the cultivator’s community and he came to be known 
as Catti because he carried a weapon of that name. Catti isa 
proper name which has been assumed by several chieftains of 
the Tamil land of that age. We know of a Pallava Sakti; and 
Saktinatha is one of the hereditary titles assumed by the Lords of 
Munaippati-natu, Milétu or Céti-naiu.1® One wonders whether all 
the saints mentioned in that line!® Kalikkampan, Kaliyan and Catti 
might not be chieftains. The Kalabhras are known as Kaliyaracar, 
and it may be suggested for consideration whether those names 
in which the term Kali appears may not be members of this 
‘family of Kalabhras or Kaliyaracar; Kalikkampan, Kaliyan and Kalik- 
kaman (Eyarkow) are all names in which this Kali appears. Kaliyan 
is known to be the name of Tirumankai Alvar. But Kaltyan 
mentioned in Tiruttontaltokai is according to Namptyantar Nampi, a 
cakkiri, an oilmonger, working at the oil mill. It may be that 
this Kaliyan was also the chieftain or that the name Kaliyan came 
to be so popular that even oil mongers came to assume it after 
their kings. In this connection, we come across an interesting 
phrase ‘‘Viraiyak kali?” where the word ‘kali’ is used in the sense 
of ‘anai’ or order® this sense must have grown up during the rule 


of these Kali tribes or Kaladéras. 


Karrua Nayanar is said to be a Kalappajar according to 
Nampiyantar Nampi. Kalappalar are also considered as Kalabh- 
ras, Accutakkalappalar is known to literature; probably, he is 


15. 7: 39: 11. 
16. 7: 39: 7. 
17. 7: 39: 7. 
18. 1201900. 
19. 7: 39: 7. 
20. Tiruttonfar Tiruvantali, V. 68; KOfpuli Nayanar Purdgam, V. 4. 
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the Accyuta of Buddhadatta. Murkka Nayanar is described by 
Nampiyantar as Tiruvérkattu: Mannan; we hear of one Kali Markka 
Ilavaraiyar,1 who is also called Vali Vatukan. Though it may be 
a far fetched suggestion, one is tempted to wonder whether this 
Kali Markkan was a descendant of Markka, and Kalappalar are 
considered to be Kalabhras. Eyarkow Kalikkama is said to bea 
member of the cultivators’ community and KXalappalar are found 
to belong to this community in later times. But the title Zyarkou 
should be given some significance. Eyar is the Tamilian form of 
Héhayas as may be seen from Perunkatai.22 Héhayas are yadavas. 
In the Pallava age, the chieftains and kings trace their relatives 
to the Puranic families and this may be one of such cases. The 
Vélir are said to have come from ‘Tuvarai? and from this Prof. 
M. Raghava Aiyangar had argued that the Vélir belonged to the 
family of p&davas. 


IIl 


All these are mentioned only to show how difficult it is to 
make out the history of these saints. Even Cékkilar gives precious 
little about some of these saints treating of them within five to 
ten verses. We can only conclude that Cékkilar has given us the 
tradition as it reached him. From this it will be very difficult 
to conclude that the same traditions obtained in the age of 
Nampi Ararar. Prof. K. Nilakanta Sastry’s remarks, in this con- 
connection, strengthens our conclusion: ‘“‘Great as must be the 
authority of Nambi and his successors in matters of religion and. 
theology in dealing (with Mr. Sesha Aiyangar) that the history 
involved in their interpretation of the Tiruttondattogai seems to 
be, much of it, wrong. The point is that continuity in religious 
tradition seems to be quite compatible with a break in secular 
historical tradition. For an illustration I may refer to the case 
of another saint in the list, Seruttunai who is spoken of as a king 
of Tanjore by Sundaramiirti; Nambi makes no mention of his having 
been a king at all, evidently because in his day nothing was 
known about such a ruler of Tanjore; and a little later, Cékkilar 
in his Pertyapuranam actually makes a Vaisya (Vélankuti mutalvar) 
of this king of Tanjore’’.23 


21. 9348/1914. 
22. Vattava Kantam, 8:44. 
23. The Pandyan Kingdom, p. 67. 
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This line of argument puts us on our guard against assuming 
to other stories also as historical facts. Religious persecution, 
for instance, was never so severe in the Tamil country as in other 
lands. But the Tamilians compensated this by writing imaginary 
stories about such persecutions One such story is the impaling 
of the 8,000 Jains by Campantar; but there is not a whisper about 
it in any of the inscriptions of the age, and the number 8,000 itself 
in these ages makes this an impossible story. Cékkilar could not 
help mentioning this incident because by his time it had become 
an established tradition strengthened by the reference in Nampi- 
yantar’s verses. Whenever there is a story of cruelty we have to 
be therefore, on our guard in taking it at its face value. There 
-is a story of Kalarcinkan cutting away the hand of his own Royal 
consort after another saint Ceruttuyai has cut away her nose. 
Nampi Ararar gives one whole line for this king but says not a 
word about this incident. When names of kings are mentioned, 
we must take it that it had been done so because they patronized 
the religious propagation. It must not however be thought that 
there could have been no cruel act especially in that age of poli- 
tical confusion and incessant wars, justifying the use of force 
for protecting Saivism; for, Ararar himself mentions Candésvara 
cutting off the feet of his father. It must be added that this is 
not an act of intolerance and act done by one who was lost in 
the thought of God. But the majority of the stories gives us a 
picture of the life of self-sacrifice and a life guided by the ideal, 
practised by even very ordinary men, under trying circumstances. 


Vv 


As in the case of other traditions, the stories of these saints 
also must have been developing from time to time. We may 
leave off these Purdnas later than that of Cékkilér. But from the 
inscriptions and the icons and paintings in the temples and from 
the works of Pattinattar and others till the age of CékkiJar, we 
could see this development. The Rajarajéccuram of Tanjore built 
by Rajaraja I forms of a landmark. We have therein the images 
representing the story of Candesa consecrated,™ in addition to 
the images of Nampi Arérar, Paravai, Campantar and Appar.* 


24. S.J, Vol. HU, 29, 59 and 60, 
25. Ibid. 
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The images of the Bhairava, Ciruttontar, Venkattu Nankai and 
Ciraladéva—all relating to the story of Ciruttonyfar were made and 
consecrated.28 The paintings of the Céla age brought to light 
by Sri S. K. Govindaswamy Pillai of Aynamalai University give us 
a few scenes from the life of Ardrar and if further examinations 
are made underneath the later paintings, more Cola pictures of 
the Saivite saints may be revealed. 


VI 


We may now proceed to study these stories in the light of 
these references. Ardrar sings of these saints in eleven verses 
and the Saivite tradition has grouped its study of these saints 
under these eleven groups and we may follow this method, to 
find out how much of these stories of the saints can be proved 
today to have been in the mind of Ararar when he sang the 
Tiruttoytattokai. This is not to minimize the greatness or histori- 
cal value of Periyapuranam or Nampiyantar Nampi Tiruttontar 
Tiruvantati. Unfortunately, in spite of their historical research 
of a very high order they gave us only poetry which does not and 
ought not to tell us the historical evidences they had gathered. 
To those who believe as ardent Saizites nothing more is needed. 
This study is intended for placing before the world, an objective 
study of drérar’s poems—a world in which there are more non- 
Saivites than Saivites. It is, therefore, necessary to give the irre- 
ducible minimum that we are sure must have been in the mind 
of Ariivar, an irreducible minimum which is enough to give us 
an ideal of Ariirar’s ideals of religion which appealed to him as 
such from the lives of these great saints. 


26. Ibid,, 43, 44. 


PART I 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SAIVITE SAINTS 
THE TIRUTTONTATTOKAI 


CHAPTER I 


TILLAI VAL ANTANAR CARUKKAM 


I 

The Tiruttontattokat begins with the mention of Tillai Val 
Antanar. Nampipyantar Nampi praises them as those who do all 
-the service to the Lord of Citemparam by right—“Piraiyaninta 
tupparkku urimatttojil purivor”. Cékkilar praises them further, their 
tapas and danam, their yajaa, their j#anam, manam (honour), pati- 
ence and conquest of the mind, probably basing on the references 
to those Brahmins in Campantar’s hymns. According to Periyapuranam, 
this beginning of Tiruttontattokai, ‘‘Tillat Val Antanartam Atiyark- 
kum Atiyén” was suggested to 4riirar by Lord Siva Himself, 
Cékkilar also mentions that they were 3,000 in number. For this 
statement he must have relied upon not only the tradition of his 
day but the reference to them by Ararar himself —‘Muftatamuccanti 
mitvayiravarkku miirtti ennappattan’t—Their greatness consists in the 
continuous worship of Nafaraja in the temple at Cztamparam thrice 


a day’. 
I 


“Tirunilakantattuk kuyavandr’’ is the second in the list of 
saints: Tirunilakantattuk kuyavanarkkatiyén”’—‘I am the servant of 
the potter of Tirunilakanta’—thus sings Arirar, Nampiyantar refers 
to this saint renouncing the physical pleasures of his wife and 
becoming young along with her by the Grace of God after he had 
become old. His work suggests that Tirunilakantar was the name 
of this saint. But there is a difference between the phrase “ Tiru- 
nilakantak kuyavan” used by Nampiyantar Nampr and ‘‘ Tirunilakan- 
tattuk kuyavan’’ used by Arirar. Basing on this difference, Cekkijar 
accepted a tradition that this saint was so much impressed with 


1. 7, 90: 7. 
T. 119 
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the message of the name Tirunilakanta that he was always uttering 
that sacred name. He tells us that once he went astray and his 
wife, therefore, swore on this sacred name so that he might not 
touch her. They, however, lived together but without any physi- 
cal contact. Siva came as a Sivayogi with an earthen bowl and 
left it in the custody of the saint who was distributing such bowls 
free to Saivites. Siva made it disappear and demanded the old 
vessel without agreeing to take a substitute. He insisted upon 
the couple catching hold of each other’s hands and bathing in the 
tank and swearing that the bow! was really lost. The saint had 
to explain the incident which led to the resolution of himself and 
his wife not to have any physical contact. Therefore, they held 
a stick and bathed to come out only rejuvenated. This skeleton 
in their cupboard had thus been removed. It was thorn as it 
were in the unconscious mind. The confession made them whole, 
removing the lurking feeling of crime and shame. Ardrar speaks 
of this saint as a potter and the service he had undertaken accor- 
ding to Cékkilar was the free distribution of earthen bowls to 
Saivites. One may take it that this is implied in the description 
of this saint as a potter by Arrar. His reverence for the name 
of Tiruntlakaytam as mentioned by Cékkilar is suggested by the 
description of this saint as Tirunilakantattuk kuyavanar, The mes- 
sage of this name had been discussed at length in our study of the 
swallowing of the poison by Lord Siva.? Nanacampantar has sung 
a hymn on Tirunilakantam which suggests that he also cherished 
great love and reverence for this name. One wonders whether 
the potter saint came after Campantar learning the sacredness of 
this name from this Aymn. 


III 


Iyazpakai Nayanar is the third saint. The description given 
by Arérar is that he never said ‘no’ or ‘I have not’—‘‘Illaiyé 
ennata Lyatpakaikkum atiyén’’—‘I am the servant of Iyatpakai 
who never said no’, The story goes that he did what ordinary 
nature would rebel against, ie. gave away his wife to a Brahmin 
Saivite devotee and slaughtered his relatives when they attempted 
to prevent him from doing so. This is said to explain his name 
‘frarpakat’ which is translated as ‘Aihika ripu’ or ‘Svabhava ripu’. 


2. Vol., I. 
3. 1: 116, 
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Such translations of the names of these saints as found in Sanskrit 
and Kannada works are not always correct. The word ‘iyal’ is 
found in Tévdram* in the sense of rivalry. Probably it is a variant 
form of the word ‘ikal’? in which case the name ‘Tyarpakat’ will 
mean, one who conquers his rivals. The tradition found io 
Kannada and Sanskrit works describes him as a Dravidian king, 
thus strengthening our suspicion that many of the persons men- 
tioned in the Tiruttontattokat were kings and chieftains, the great 
patrons of Saivism,5 There is also another tradition found in those 
books which will support Cekkilar’s version that he was a Vaisya.® 
The place of his birth is given as Pukar or Kavirippampattinam by 
both Nampiyantar Nampi and Cékkilar. One wonders whether 
the tradition about giving away his wife might not have arisen 
on the basis of a forced interpretation of Ariirar’s line, “‘Ilaiyé 
ennata Iyatpakai”’?, when ‘illaiye’? was interpreted twice, once as 
‘wife’ and again as ‘on’, What Arurar praises is the munificence 


of the saint knowing not the word ‘no’. 
Iv 


The fourth saint in the list is ‘Tlaiyankuti Mazar’. “Ilaiyanran- 
kuti Maran atiyarkkum atiyén”’ — ‘I am the servant of the ser- 
vants of Maran of Laipankuti, is how Ariirar sings. ‘R’ is pro- 
nounced as ‘D’ even now, for instance, in Ceylon where ‘ninra’ 
is pronounced as ‘ninda’ and this line of Arfirar seems to have 
been read as ‘Ilatytnda Kudiméran’; and this is the form with its 
variant ‘Jlananda Kutimara’ that is found in the Kannada and 
Sanskrit traditions.’ Sqinite ascetics were sometimes called 
‘Andar and this must have been in the mind of the people who 
misread Armrar’s line like this. ‘flaiyanranku’ is simply the 
name ofa village, named after ‘Tlaiyan’ as Ilaiyankuti. The name 
Llaiyankutimaran is found ‘dlaiyamarangudt Mazar’ in the sculp- 
tures in the temple at Dérasuram.2 One wonders whether the 
village itself was called after this great saint. According to the 
story found in Periyapuranam, after he had lost all he had in 
his undertaking to offer food to Saivites, Siva appeared before him 
on a rainy night in the form of a Sivabhakta and Marar at the sug 


4. 1: 108: I; 3: 11: 15 3% 106: 3S. 
5. Mys. Arch. Report, 1925. 

6, Ibid., Pp. 6- 

7. Mys. Arch. Rep, 1925, p. 6. 
8. A.R.E., 1919-20, pl. 6. fig. 50. 
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gestion of his wife brought the corn he had sown in his field and 
used the bamboo rafters of his house as fire-wood for preparing 
the food. The word Maray is usually the title of the Pandyas. 
Cékkilar makes him a Sadra. As officers under the king bear the 
names of their masters, our saint might have been an officer under 
the Pandyas if he himself was not a Pandya. In the sculpture at 
Darasuram, on the left side appears Siva on a bull with Parvati, 
representing the final scene of the story. Next to that we find a 
person seated before a tripod on which is the food served with 
reverence by a lady, i.e., the wife of Mazar. The right side portion 
depicts a man, that is Marar bringing a load of corn which his 
wife is helping to unload on the ground. Nampiyantar mentions 
the bringing in of the corn sown and the using of rafters of the 
house as {fuel. But he does not refer to the wife of Mazar 
whereas in the story of Cékkilar, and in the sculpture she plays 
an important part. The Tillat in Tillatval Antanar is applicable 
to Tirunilakantattuk kuyavanar also because the latter also is said to 
belong to Tillai. If this were so, one may not be wrong in taking 
the expression ‘J/laiyé enxata’ as a description of ‘Ilaiyankuti Maran’ 
as well. 


Vv 


The fifth saint is described by Arivar as “‘Velluma mika vaila 
Meypporul — ‘Meypporul who is very capable of conquering’. He 
is called ‘Meppporul Véntav’ and ‘Cétiyar Peruman’ by Cékkilar. 
Cékkilar seems to suggest that he earned the title of Meypporul 
because he realized Meypporul or truth. ‘“‘Meytiava vétamé 
Meypporul”’ is what Cékkilar says in this Nayanar Puranam®. The 
true Saivite form is the greatest truth. It is because of this reali- 
zation, the Sanskrit and Kannada works translate his name as 
Siddhiraja. An enemy of the saint knowing the latter’s devotion 
to the Saivite form and his search for Agamas came in the form 
of a tapasvin pretending to carry a bundle of Agamas. He had 
a free entrance to the king’s retiring room where he killed the 
saint whilst he (the latter) was prostrating at the feet of this 
tapasvin, One servant Tattan seeing this, hurried to punish this 
murderer but the dying king prevented him saying that ‘he is 
our man’, This is considered as real conquest through the path 
of love and satyagraha as opposed to the conquest by sword and 


9. No. 15. 
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hatred and Cékkilar emphasizes this by saying “Aepttava vétamé 
meypporulenat tolutu venta’. It is the victory of humility, love 
and self-sacrifice in the name of the sacred form of Saisism. Nam- 
piyantay Nampi mentions all these incidents and an inscription of 
Rajaraja I states that an image was installed for this saint who is 
described therein as “‘Tatt@ namaré kanénra Milatutaipar’’ 1° He 
is a king of Céti country. Milatu is ‘Malai Natu’ whose capital 
was Tirukkovaltir. The name of the enemy is given as Mutta- 
ndtan and some manuscripts of Periyapuranam read ‘bu’? instead 
of ‘mu’, i.e., Buddhanatan for Muttanatan. It is possible on the 
basis of this reading that the Kannada and Sanskrit works describe 
him as a Buddhist feudatory of Sediraja-Siddharaja- Meypporul 


Nayanir. 
vI 


The sixth saint is Viranmintar. Mintar must be the proper 
name, coming from the word ‘mintu’ meaning strength. ‘Viral’ 
means victory. Arurar sings, “Viripolil cal Kul-zaiyar Viranmin- 
tarkkatiyen”’? — ‘1 am the servant of Viraumintar of Kunrat, sur- 
rounded by gardens’. His place is Kunrai. Nampiyantar Nampi 
states that it is Ceskunram whilst Ceékkil4r is more definite in 
making it the Ceskunrir of the Céra country. The description 
given by Arurar will suggest a victorious warrior. Cékkilar will 
make him belong to the Vélan kulam. He is said to have disap- 
proved of Arurar’s not worshipping the Bhaktas before worshipping 
Siva, (We have to discuss more about this for fixing the occasion 
when Tiruttontattokai was sung) and he disapproved of even Lord 
Siva’s accepting Ararar as his devotee. The principle was 


gradually becoming accepted that the worship of Bhaktas was 
superior to the worship of Siva himself. But Ar#rar does not 
seem to suggest anything more than a victorious warrior or king 
serving Saivites and Saivism. The saint is called in the Sanskrit 


and Kannada traditions ‘Sangu Nayanar’ or Viraminda or Mereminda 
Nayanar. It is not clear whether the name Sarigu has any refer- 
ence to the ‘saaga’ or Bhaktas or whether it is a corruption of the 
place named Cenkunrir where he is said to have been born. 
Kannada and Sanskrit traditions will make it appear that he dis- 
liked Arirar because of his haughty indifference towards Saroities 


and of his love for prostitutes. 


10. S.LJ., Vol. If, No. 40- 
11. Mys. Arch. Rep., 1925, p. 6. 
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Vil 
The next saint is described as ‘‘Allimel mullaiyantar Amar. 
nitik katiyén”? by Ariirar —1 am the servant of Amarniti of the 
garland made of the petals of soft jasmine. This said to belong 
to the Vaisya (Vanikar) community according to Cékkilar. Muilai 
garland is said to belong to the shepherd community by 
Naccinarkkiniyar in his commentary on Cintémani and the shepherds 
are considered to be Govaisyas in the later day tradition. Nampi- 
yantar makes Palaiyatai as his birth place and WNalliir, his place 
of Saivite activity. Cékkilar in addition refers to a mutt construct- 
ed by Amarniti at Tirunallar. This saint is said to have been giving 
food and clothing to the worshippers of Siva and that one day 
Siva coming in the garb of a Brahmachari left a ‘kaupina; or a loin 
cloth to be kept under safe custody and to be given back after 
his return from his bath. The loin cloth disappeared mysteriously 
and the Brahmachari insisted upon on equal weight of cloth or 
articles. Everything Amarniti had, could not equal the weight 
of the loin cloth and saint had ro weigh his wife, his child and 
himself to equalize the pans thus becoming the slaves of the 
Brahmachari. Namptyaintar speaks of only the wife and the saint 
being weighed. A sculpture found at the Palaiyarai temple, a 
photo of which appears in Mr. C. K. Subrahmanya Mudaliyar’s 
commentary of Periyapuranam Vol. 1; opposite to p. 684 represents 
the story of weighing and wherein the wife is found carrying a 
son as stated in Pertyapuranam. The name of the saint is found 
Amarniti in the Sanskrit and Kannada works}2 suggesting the niti 
or justice of the Dévas. It is not possible to read the verse of: 
Arérar so as to give this form. Amarniti will mean the justice 
that has come to stay or that was wished for. The story of this 
merchant saint being entrusted with the loin cloth at Nallar and 
become deluded by the maya of the Lord to be saved in the end 
was known to Appar and must have been known to Arérar, though 
the weighing is not referred to: 
“Natkonta tamaraip puttaiam ciintanal lirakatté 

Kilkonta kévanam kaventu collik kitipatattan 

Vatkonta nokki manaiyotum ankor vanskanai 

Atkonta vadrttai uraikkum anroiv vakalitamé?3 

The reference to the garland will show that he was not an 

ascetic. 


12. Mys, Arch: Rep,, 1925 p. 7, 
13. 4: 97: 7, 
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The next verse in Tiruttontattokai starts with the description 
of Eripatiar, “‘Ilaimalinta vél Nampi Exipattark katiyén’? — ‘I am 
the servant of Eripatiar, the lord of the leaflike spear’. Nampi- 
yantdr gives a story that the saint slew the riders of the elephant 
of Pukalaccéla when he heard that it had snatched a flower basket 
from the hand of a ¢apasvin2 LEtipattar’s place of birth is given 
as Karuviir. This ison the basis of Mampiyantar Nampi making 
this saint a contemporary of Pukalccéja who is said to have died 
at Karuvir and according to Arurar, ‘‘Polirkaruviirt tusiciya 
Pukalccolarkkatipyén’’. In the verse describing Pukalccola’s great- 
ness Nampiyantar states that the Cola had handed over his sword 
to Eripattar thus earning the epithet Pukal. The name of the Sai- 
vite whose flowers were snatched by the elephant is given as 
Civakamiyantar by Cékkilar, who explains the story in a connected 
form. Cékkilar makes Eripattar kill not only the riders but also 
the elephant, the Patfavardhana, But when the Coja@ came on the 
scene, he felt that no Saivite could have been in the wrong and 
that Eripattar must have saved a greater calamity by killing the 
men and the elephant. He thought that he himself ought to have 
been punished and therefore handed over the sword to Eripatiar 
with a request that be himself might be killed by way punish- 
ment for all that had happened. The wild Eripatiar was so moved 
by this act that he became a convert to the faith of self-sacrifice. 


Cékkilar has really made a wonderful story of mental and 
spiritual development out of the two remarks found in two different 
verses of Nampipantar, thereby showing that the glory of Eripattar 
did not consist in his slaughter of the elephant and riders but in 
his final attempt at self-conquest inspired by the glorious example 
of Pukaiccsla. But all this is not clear in the hymn of Ararar: 
whereas Czkkilar will have Eripattar wield his battle-axe, drirar 
speaks of only the spear. The description of Ar@rar amounts to 
nothing more than that of a Virabhakia. 


1. Tirug. Tiruvan., 9, 50. 
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We can in this connection take up for consideration the story 
of Pukalecéla. Arurar describes him merely as ‘‘Polir Karuoirt 
tuficiya Pukale colarkkatiyén”? —‘I am the servant of Pukale- 
cola who died in the garden city of Karusar.’ He describes him 
as the 41st saint in his list. Students of Cankam literature know 
that the kings were sometimes differentiated by reference to the 
place of their death. Such a practice seemed to have continued 
during the age of Ardrar as well. That is why the poet speaks of 
Pukalecdla who died at Karuoadr of gardens. This will suggest 
that during the troubled times of the Kalabhra interregnum, the 
Colas had to migrate to Karuvar of the Cola-Kérala Mandala. 
Nampiyantar Nampi, as already pointed out, does not mention 
anything more than this Cola handing over the sword to Eripattar 
as the true fame of this king (50). But Cékkilar makes Uraiyar 
his place of birth, the old Cola capital, and makes him go to 
Karuviir for receiving the tributes from his feudatories when the 
story of Eripattar takes place. He leads an expedition against 
Atikan, who failed to pay tribute. The king saw amongst the 
heads of the defeated people brought before him one head of a 
Saivite devotee with the usual braided hair. He considered that 
this was the greatest sin that the king could commit, ziz., killing 
a Saivite devotee probably a Saivite ascetic; and as a penance he 
burnt himself away in a fire specially prepared. “Xaruvart 
tuficiya”” ordinarily may not mean burning oneself away to death 
unless the reading was, “Polit karuvirt tit tuficiya”. If there was 
any such reading Nampiyantar Nampi would have given a different 
version. Perhaps Cékkilar learnt some details of Pukalccola Naya- 
nar from the traditions prevalent in the Ko#ku country. In the 
Darasuram temple, there is a sculpture with the inscription, 
‘Pugalchcholanar’ which gives the story as described in Periya- 
puranam. On the right hand side, there are three men holding 
swords in their right hands; probably these were the soldiers or 
commanders who went to war against Atzkan. Next to them in 
the middle is the king on the seat. On either side are found two 
men holding their hands in afjali pose, probably the ministers of 
state informing their king. Next, to the left, is found a person, 
viz., the king himself without the blazing fire. The left hand corner 
shows Siva and Parvati coming on the sacred bull to bless the 
saint.2 Whereas in these stories the king burns himself away to 


2. A.R.E.. 1919-20, Plate V. 
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reach Kailis, in the Kannada and Sanskrit works Siva intervenes 
to save him from the fire. It will be very difficult to prove that 
the development of the story which must have taken place only 
after the age of Nampiyantér Nampi could have been in the mind 
of Arirar. 


The Kannada and Sanskrit works give the name of Eripatiar 
as Iripattunayanar, Iribhakta and Virabhakta; the king is variously 
named as Matuchola, Anapayantpachéla and Pogalchola.* 


Il 


The ninth saint in the list is Esdtinata Nayanar, Ardrar sings, 
““Enati natanran atiyarkkum atiyen’? — ‘I am the servant of the 
servants of Evatinata’, giving no further particulars. Nampiyantar 
Nampi states he belongs to Eyini which Cekkilar identifies as 
Eyinanar, a fortified old city in the Cola country, Nampiyantar 
calls him ‘flakkula tipan’? — the light of the Ila community. Ta 
means Ceylon. One wonders if he has anything to do with 
Ceylon. But Cékkilar makes him Tlekkulac cantar, which term is 
interpreted as referring to the toddy drawers. He is made to 
teach the princes, the art of sword, A#icara, his agnatic relation, 
became envious and challenged £zati fora ducl. The saint ac- 
cepted the challenge and he was about to win when seeing the 
ashes on the head of his enemy which the latter purposely dis- 
closed at the proper juncture, Endtina@ta allowed himself to be 
killed pretending to fight to the end, so that no blot might fall on 
Aticara whose lead was shining with the sacred ash. Enati was a 
title given to the heroic or victorious commanders from the time 
of the Tamil Cankam by the three great Royal families of the 
Tamil land. This Enatinata must be one of such recipients of the 
title. Since Ararar does not mention anything further, one may 
not be wrong in assuming that. he was one of Enati title holders 
of his time. Mdanavamma, from the Ila country or Ceylon, we 
know from Mahavamsa, had been at the Pallava court and also 
was commanding an army to help Narasimha as against the ruler 
of Vatapi. One wonders whether Ara@rar was referring to one 


such commander. 


3. Mays. Arch. Rep., p- 9. 
4, Mys. Arch, Rep, p- 7. 
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The next saint, the tenth, is Kanvappar and Ararar sings, 
“‘Kalaimalinta cir Nampi Kannapparkkatiyew’? — ‘1 am the servant 
of Kannappar, great for his knowledge’. drérar has referred 
to Kayuappar in other places as, “‘Kanaikol Kannappan’’,® one who 
wields the arrow; ‘‘Itanta Kannapparn’’,6 where the story itself 18. 
expresed in the phrase that he scooped out his eye and fixed it on, 
probably in the eye of the Lord. In these two places, he says the 
Lord had blessed him with His love and therefore Arérar himself 
came to beg for God’s Grace. In a third place,’ he just mentions 
the name Kaynappan in enumerating a few Saivite saints whose 
mistakes God considered as good acts and states that this policy of 
the Lord had brought him to take refuge in Him. The bad act 
that could be attributed to Kaynappar could only be his hunting 
the animals and feeding the Lord with animal food. WNana- 
campantar refers to Kannappar worshipping with his mouth itself 
as the water pot, and the eye which he had scooped out as the 
flower.® In the 11th Tirumurai, we have two-songs called ‘Tiruk- 
kannappa tévar tirumaram’, one by Nakkirar otherwise known as 
Nakkiratéva Nayanar, and the other by Kallatar. The very name 
‘mazram’ suggests to us the age of 96 prabhandas which came into 
vogue when Pantirupittiyal was composed probably in the post- 
cankam age. Nakkirar describes the cruel aspect of a hunter’s life 
with his body full of wounds received during his hunting expe- 
ditions. Kannappar went to worship with the water filled up in 
his mouth, flowers filled in his tuft of hair, carrying the bow in 
his hand ready for use and being followed by a dog. He mentions 
the Brahmin doing the puja according to Agamas and feeling sore 
about the daily desecration by Kannappar, Siva came in a dream 
of the Brahmin to praise the hunter’s worship as being full of love. 
The next day Kaynappar saw one of the eyes of the Lord bleeding 
and he scooped one of his eyes first to be placed on the bleeding 
eye. Overpowered by his joy at the stopping of blood, he began 
to scoop the other eye as well, when he saw the other eye also 
of the Lord begin to bleed, whereupon, God prevented him from 
doing so by catching hold of his hand. Keliatar, in his ‘maram’ des- 
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cribes the various ornaments a hunter would wear. Kannappar per- 
formed the same kind of worship as described by Nakkirar. Here, 
the name of the Brahmin is mentioned as Kocari.2 Nakkiranar 
will make Kannappar scoop out both his eyes for curing one of 
the Lord. Xadlatar makes him first scoop out and place his eye 
on the right eye which alone was first bleeding and then scoop 
out the other eye, only when the hunter found the other eye also 
was bleeding. Nampiyantar Nampi only speaks of Kannappar 
removing his eye to be placed on the Lord’s eye when he found 
it bleeding. 

The story of Xavnappar had appealed to such great saints as 
Manikkavacakar and philosophers like Sankara.  Cékkilar with 
these hints had made a beautiful story of Kannappar’s mental 
development. He represents Kanyappar as a beautiful person . 
and makes him the very form of love which is usually born of 
true knowledge, thus interpreting in his story Arérar’s reference 
to Kannappar as ‘“‘Kalaimalinta cir Nampi’’. The name of the 
Brahminis given in Periyapuranam as Sivakécariyar (135). Kannappar’s 
worship is reduced to the short span of six days (166). He does 
not describe the dog in detail but he refers to the foot prints of 
the dog in the speech of God in the dream of Sivakdcariyar (138). 
He follows Kallatar in making both the eyes of the Lord, bleed. 
In this story, unfettered and unconventional love is contrasted 
with the love and worship according to Agamas, and the story 
emphasizes that the former is better than or as good as the latter. 
The Kannada and Sanskrit traditions will make Kapnappar not only 
‘Nétrarpaka’, what is merely a translation of the name Karnappar, 
but also a ‘Mukkanna’, for, it is said there that Siva had given him 


three eyes.*° 
IV 

The 11th saint is Kuskiliyakkalaya Nayanar, whom the Sanskrit 
and Kannada traditions describe as Kavikulindyanar or Guggultya. 
According to these traditions, he was too poor to purchase and 
burn the ‘kuakiliya’ (incense) before Siva and that he had to sell 
even the sacred necklace of his wife. In addition to this, Nampi- 
panias Nampi mentions that he straightened up the Sivalinga which 
had fallen down at Tiruppanandai. He gives Katavir as the birth 


9. Kallajar-Mayam, 1.24. 


10. Afys. Arch. Rep., 1925, p. 7- ; 
ll. ‘caynta’ may mean either fallen or sloped-Tirug. Tirnvantati-verse 


Ne. 12. 
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place of this saint following Arirar who says, ‘‘Katavaril Kalayan- 
ran atiyarkkum atiyén”’—‘I am the servant of the servants of Kala- 
Jan of Kataviir’, In the story as given in Periyapuranam, this saint 
became rich after the sale of the sacred necklace (tali) of his-wife. 
Siva told the saint’s wife in a dream, of the riches. In Cékkilar’s 
story, the Cola king of his times tried his best to straighten up the 
linga but failed in spite of the numerous elephants he used whilst 
the saint came there and straightened the linga with a rope attac- 
hed to the liga and which passed round his neck also. Campantar 
and Appar according to Periyapuranam were his guests, The Kannada 
and Sanskrit traditions, as already mentioned, describe only the 
service of his burning the incense and perhaps this was the older 
tradition. 
Vv 
The 12th saint is Manakkafcadrar and Ariirar says of him as, 

“Malai malinta tél vatial Manakkatcarar” — Manakkaficarar, who 
was a munificent person and who had shoulders as strong as hil- 
locks. Nampiyantar Nampi calls his place of birth as ‘Kaficai’, 
which Cékkilar identifies as Kancarér, the modern Anatintava~- 
puram (Ananda Tandavapuram). This will Suggest that the name 
of the saint was derived from his place of birth. Kafcaran means 
the man of the city or village of Kaacaru. Manam alone will 
remain as his proper name, if it is nota title emphasizing his sense 
of honour and we know people had been bearing the name of 
Mana as Manavamma and Mani the great Mankaiyarkkaraci, wife 
of Netumaran. According to Cékkilar, he belongs to the Velldla 
community. Itis clear that Cékkilar is making a clear distinc- 
tion between the Sidra community and the Vellala community - 
Most of those whom he refers as belonging to the Vellala com- 
munity are found to be commanders under the ruling kings. 
Here also Cékkila@r says that Mauakkaficatar was one such com- 
manders. He had a daughter for whom marriage with Eyarkon 
Kalikkimar was arranged. On the day of the marriage came in 
a Mavirata ascetic to suggest that the flowing braid of the bride 
would be good for his yajfapavita of hair ( pavicavati). The saint 
readily cut away the braid of hair which re-appeared as of old 
by the Grace of God. Eyarksn is said to bea contemporary of 
Ararar and it is unfortunate we do not have any detailed reference 
to Manakkancarar in his hymns. The name itself seems to sug- 
gest that the saint had a high sense of honour as probably befitt- 
ing the great warrior or commander he was. The Kannada and 
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Sanskrit traditions describe him as a Céla king, Manakanjanadisa. 
Probably he wasa chieftain of the part of the Céia country full of 
love for Saivites. 
VI 

The 13th saint is Ariv&ttéya Nayanér. Atarar’s words are, 
“Eficita vai Tayan atiyarkkum atiyen’?—‘Il am the servant of the 
servants of the never decreasing Vai Tayan’. One would ordi- 
narily interpret the word ‘vaj’ as sword and thus Jaya would 
appear a warrior chieftain, a patron of Saivism. ‘Val is however 
taken to mean the ‘ariva/’ or the scythe, which, by its harvest, ever 
increases the wealth and happiness of a country as opposed to 
the sword which kilJs and reduces the number of living people. 
Or, ‘esicdta’? may be applied to Téyax himself when we will have 
to interpret the word Tayax as one who is like the mother unto 
all. It must have become a proper name. Nampiyantar Nampi 
gives the native place of this saint as Kavamankalam, which 
Cékkilar identifies with a village of that name in the Cola country. 
According to Periyapur@nam, the saint belongs to the Vélae com- 
munity. Whilst the saint was carrying the food for Siva, it fell 
down and he not only swore that if the Lord did not partake of 
the food he would cut away his head but also proceeded to behead 
himself with his scythe. This is all that Mampiyadnfar has to say. 
Cekkilar explains the full story in detail. The saint first under- 
took to feed the Lord with precious rice (cennel), red greens and 
tender mango. He sold away his land; he worked as a cooly 
later on for carrying out this undertaking. He had to live on 
leaves and then on water alone. It was because of this his wife 
and he fell down when they were carrying food and other articles 
of worship to the Lord. As usual with Cékkilér, the wife of the 
saint is found to co-operate in the service of the Lord. Whilst he 
was trying to cut away his head, the saint heard the noise of Siva 
eating of the mango and felt the Lord’s hand preventing him 
from his suicide. The omnipresence of God, His receiving the 
worship at any place, and in the custom of offering of rice, herbs 
and mango are all brought out in this story. The Kannada and 
Sanskrit traditions give his name as ‘Arivat tonda ndyanar’ or ‘Sari- 
kuladaya’ which latter expression is simply a translation of ‘arival’ 
(scythe) and a corruption of the name Jaya. 

VII 

The 14th saint is Anadya Nayanar. Arirar sings, “‘Alaimalinta 

pusal mankat Anayarkkatiyen” —1 am the servant of the cow- 
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herd of Mankai, great for its waters full of waves or ripples’. 
Anayan means a cow-heard and it is translated into Kannada and 
Sanskrit as Gonatha. They also give another name, Chokkandyanar 
which suggests that there must be a tradition that the saint’s 
name was Cokkat.. Nampiyantar Nampi makes him a resident of 
Punalmankalam of Mélmalanatu, which Cékkilar says is in Nirnatu or 
Cola country. Nampiyantar makes him worship Siva playing on his 
flute. Ceékkilay makes this saint, whilst grazing the cow, play 


the ‘Paficaksara’ mantra on his flute, and brings out the importance 
of music in Saivism. 


CHAPTER I 


MUMMAIYAL ULAKANTA CARUKKAM 
I 


The third verse in Tiruttontattokai starts with the phrase, 
*‘Mummaiyal ulakanta’”’ and the first saint described in this verse 
is Marti Nayanar, the 15th saint in the list. drdrar sings: 
“*‘Mummaiyal ulakanta Marttikkum atiyén’? — ‘I am the servant of 
Marti, who ruled the world with the three’. This makes it clear 
that the saint must have been aking. Saying that he would 
prefer death to conversion to Jainism, this saint rubbed away his 
elbow for preparing sandal paste for God and ruled thereafter 
the world from Maturai. This is all that Nampiyantar says about 
this saint. Cékkilar gives greater details which throw some light 
on the dark period of the Kalabhra interregnum mentioned in the 
Vélvikkuji grant when the Pandyas ceased to rule at Maturai. 
Mirti, a Vaigya, belonging to the merchant community, used to 
offer sandal paste to the Lord. There was from the north an 
invasion of the city by the ‘Vatuka Karunadtaka king’? who was 
suffering from land hunger. The usurper was a Jain and perse- 
cuted the Saivites so much that Marti found it impossible to get 
even a piece of sandal wood. He used his own elbow to rub on 
the sandal stone. The usurper died. The elephant sent out to 
pick up a king brought Maréi on its head. ‘A¢ummai’ or ‘the three’ 
with which Marti ruled the world are explained as the sacred ash, 
the rudraksa, and the matted hair. This shows a period of Jain 
and Saivite opposition which was unknown in the days of Cilap- 
patikaram. The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions call him Afarti- 
natha and Ulaghangamarti; the latter name must have been taken 
from Tiruttontattokai. According to these traditions, he was a 
Saivite Brahmin who drove away an Andhra Buddhist usurper from 
Madura to Karnata country. Budddhism instead of Jainism opposes 


Saivism in these traditions. 
II 


The 16th saint is Muruka Nayanar. Arirar simply states, 
** Murukanukkum (Uruttira Pacupatikkum) attyén” — ‘I am the servant 
of Murukan (and Uruttira Pacupati).’? Nanacampantar, in his Aymn on 
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Pukalir Varttamanéccuram refers to this Murukat.1 He adorns the 
Lord of this temple and people seeing it become full of joy. 
Siva is the Lord of those sweet smelling flowers which Muruka 
has placed on his crown adorning the Lord thrice a day.? Accord- 
ing to Periyapuranam he disappeared with Nawacampantar to attain 
salvation at the marriage of the latter being his friend and con- 
temporary. Nampiyantar Nampi refers to this friendship and to 
his adorning the God with flowers in addition to his uttering the 
Paiicaksara. He was a Brahmin. He must have been an archaka 
in the Varttamanéccuram temple at Pukalar. The Sanskrit and 
Kannada traditions, in spite of the clear references in Campantar’s 
hymns make him a Sédra Saivite. 


III 


The 17th saint is Rudra Pasupati Nayanar. We had already 
referred to Arurar’s reference to him along with Muruka Ndayandr, 
probably because both of them belong to this Brahmin commu- 
nity. The description itself suggests that his proper name was 
Pagupati and that he recited the Sri Rudram of the Yajur Véda, 
thereby showing that Védic worship had also become part of 
Saivite worship. Nampiyantir Nampi states that the saint was 
born at Tiruttalaiyur which according to Cékkildr is in the Cola 
country. It is the recital of Sri Rudram that is mentioned by 
Nampiyantar Nampi and Cékkilar as the greatness of this saint. 
The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions speak of him as one who 
pleased Siva with his sweet chanting of the Rudra hymn. 


IV 


The 18th saint is Tirudlaippaear Nayandr. Arirar sings, 
“Cemmaiyé Tirunalaippovarkkum atiyén’? —‘I am the servant of 
him who will go straight tomorrow’. This is the saint who was 
saying every day that he would go to Tillai (Citamparam) the 
next day. Arirar refers to this saint in another place’ also, where 
he mentions him along with other saints whose faults Sizg has 
accepted as noble actions and where he states that this merciful 
act of God has inspired him to take refuge in God. Perhaps this 
saint’s going into the temple was forbidden in those days because 
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he was an untouchable. MNampiyantar refers to this saint as a 
‘purattiruttontan’—‘the Saivite follower who was beyond the pale 
of the castes’. He also refers to his ‘pulai’ (untouchability), that 
is, being a member of the untouchable community living on cow. 
By the Grace of God he became a ‘muni’ (saint or sage). His 
native place was Atanar, which Cékkilér identifies with the village 
of that name in Mérkandtu, in Nirndtu, t.e., Cola country, on the 
banks of Kollitam (Coleroom). Cékkilar makes him give hides 
for the drum and strings for ‘oina’ (harp) to the temples. At 
Tiruppunkir, the Lord ordered Nandi to move aside so that this 
saint could have a direct view of the litga. The Lord intervened 
on his behalf to fulfil his desire of having a vision of the Tillai 
dance. The Lord appeared in a dream to Tillai Muvayiravar and 
they prepared a sacrificial fire into which the saint entered to 
come out as a purified ‘muni’ to enter the hall of Tillai dance only 
to disappear into the ‘akasa’. If this story is true, Arazrar will 
not be justified in saying, ‘“‘Nalaippovavum ..kurram ceyyinum 
kunamenak karutum kolkai kantu’’? because he would not have com-~ 
mitted any fault if he had entered the temple as a purified mutt. 
Nampiyantar Nampi who states that the saint had become a muni 
does not mention anything about the entrance into the fire. The 
Sanskrit and Kannada traditions call him ‘Tirunal popar’, ‘Tirunal 
gévar’, which are all corruptions of the name Tirundlaippovar and 
they also translate the name as ‘Svogantri’. These traditions do 
not state anything beyond that this saint though a chandala, 
pleased Siva with his devotion. They give his proper name as 
‘Nanda which is also found mentioned in Periyapuranam.’a In the 
Vaisnavite tradition Kulacekaraluar who is said to have been always 
saying that he will be going and secing Ranganatha (I will be going 
and seeing Rangandtha tomorrow). This idea of ‘ Tirunalaippotal’ 
seems to have been popular in the world of Bhastas. The sculp- 
tures on the southern wall of Dérasuram represents the story of 
Tirunalaippovar as preserved in Pertyapurayam. On the right hand 
corner stands a person with a beard and a moustache and with 
the cloth tied round his waist reaching to his knees and his hands 
held in afjali pose. There is something like a pillar on his right 
hand side. This is probably Nandavar before he entered the 
sacrificial fire. To the right of this pillar we find the fire with its 
flames inside which appears Nandavar with the hands held in the 


3a. Tirundjai., 11. 
T. 121 
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avjali pose and with the beard, but in addition with a matted 
hair tied up in the form of a cone-like crown. The look in his 
face is serene as opposed to the look of humility visible on the 
figure which we had identified as Nandanar before purification. On 
the right side of the fire stand two men new and on the left one 
man, all standing with hands held in afjali pose probably repre- 
senting the Tillaimivayiravar4 


Vv 


The 19th saint is Tirukkuripputiontar. Artrar’s words are 
“Tirukkuripputtontartam atiyarkkum atiyén?—I am the servant 
of the servants of him who serves knowing the mind of the Lord 
or the mind of the Bhaktas’. The word ‘Tiru’ is used by Arirar 
with reference to ‘Tirunilakantar, Tirundlaippovar, Tirukkuripput- 
tontar, Tirundvukkaracar,  Tirumiilar, Tirunilakantatiup  panar, 
probably in praise of the idea conveyed by the word following it 
in all these names, Ceékkilar explains this word Tirukkuripput- 
tontar as refering to this saint because he served the Saivite 
Bhaktas, intuitively knowing their mind (v. 112). This must 
be one of the ideals of the Saivites of that age. When we come 
to the story of this saint we find it represents a very restricted 
sphere of this kind of activity. Nampiyaintar Nampi stats that 
this saint swore that if the rain did not stop so as to enable the 
clothes to be washed and dried, he would die dashing his head 
against a stone. Nampiyantar Nampi makes him a resident of 
Kacci and a member of the Ekalaiyar community or a washermen. 
According to Cékkilar this saint undertook to wash the soiled 
garments of Saivites, free. An old Saivite, no other than God 
Siva Himself came with a dirty rag which the saint offered to wash 
and return before sunset. A heavy downpour of rain prevented 
this promise being fulfilled, when the saint dashed his head 
against the stone on which he washed the clothes. The stories of 
Nandanar, Andyar and Tirukkuripputtontar show that Saivism 
was capturing the mind of the lowliest of the low and the Saivism 
promised Siva’s Grace to all, irrespective of caste or service. The 
name of this saint is wrongly translated as Vicharabhakta, and 
wrongly written as Tirukurutondanayanar in the Sanskrit and 
Kannada works which state that the saint attempted to cut his 
own throat as against the Tamil tradition that he dashed against 


4. ARE., 1919-20, Pl, 6, fig. 49. 
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the stone. The Dérasuram temple has a sculpture representing this 
story. On the right side, we have probably a Saivite Bhakta with 
a walking stick in the act of giving something probably a cloth. 
He is clothed from the hip to the heels. In front of him stands 
Ttrukkulipputtontar carrying the cloth on his left shoulder. He is 
almost naked but for his loin cloth thus showing his inferior 
status. On the left hand, we find him standing and washing the 
cloth on a stone. On his right and above his head we find the 
heavy rains. On the right side of this representation of rain we 
find the saint dashing against the stone and we see a hand pro- 
bably that of Siva preventing this act.5 


Vi 


The 20th is Candésvara Néayanar: the name is also 
found in the forms Candésa and Tantica. Ardrar refers to him as 
Canti and some editions contain the form Tart: also. Candésvara 
plays an important part in the Agamic worship where at the end 
of daily worship all the ‘nirmélyas’ are offered to Candésvara. The 
cult of Candésvara with many forms and sometimes with his Sakdi 
is found well developed in the Agamas (Kamitkégama). The receipt 
of the nirmdlya is considered to be the peculiar characteristic 
feature of Candésapadam. Ndnacampantar describes the story of 
the saint.6 


“‘Vanta manalal ilinkam manniyinkan palattum 
Cintai ceyvon tan karumam térntu citaippan varum at 
Tantaitanaic catutalum cantican enrarultk 
Kontanavum malar kotuttan koliliyem perumané’’. 


He made /iaga of sand and poured milk over it. His mind 
was concentrated on it. Realizing this wasteful act, his father 
came to prevent it. The saint dashed against him. The Lord 
made him Cantica and gave him the bunch of flowers”’. 


Manikkavacakar explains: ‘‘Patakamé coru patliyavad tonok- 
kom?? ‘the sin itself had become the veritable nourishing food of 
enjoyment’ — another illustration of the doctrine of Grace. The 
saint was so much concentrated that he had no other thought and 
removed the obstacle to his worship in the twinkling of an eye. 


5. ARE, 1919-20, Pl. 6, fig. 48. 
6. 1: 62: 4. 
7. Tiruvacakam-TiruttOnokkam, 7 
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“T have come to separate, not to unite, to separate the father 
from the son”, says Christ. It is this that has happened in the 
story of Candésvara. Arurar, as already referred to, speaks to the 
Lord enjoying the faults of the saints like Candi, Tirunalatppovar, 
etc.8 To still further minimize the outward cruelty, Cékkilar men- 
tions that Candésvara threw out only a stick lying nearby so as to 
become a battle-axe. Ariirar, in Tiruttontattokai, describes Car- 
désvara in one half of a verse, an amount of space which he does 
not give to any other saint: 


‘*‘Meymmaiyé tiruméni valipata nirka 
Vekuntelunta tataital maluoinal erinta 

Ammaiyan aticcantip perumanuk katiyéen 
Arian Artiril ammanuk kale’ ® 


“He was worshipping the sacred form, truly and sincerely 
whilst his father came upon him full of anger. Canfi, the servant 
God, threw the axe at the leg of his father”. Ammaiyay’ may 
mean the wonderful person or the beautiful person or the Lord 
of the other world, t.e., the Candésvarapada. Nampiyantar Nampi 
makes him a native of Céyaaliir and a member of the highest com- 
munity. According to him both the legs were cut off whilst Ca#- 
désa continued pouring the milk over the Lord and adorning him 
with flowers. Cekkilar identifies this Céyilair as the village on 
the southern bank of ‘Manni’, a river in the Céla country and 
tells us that this place was called Céyfalir, after ‘Cey’ Subrah- 
manya. Itis one of the five cities where the Cales used to be 
crowned.!? It is a city of Brahmins, CandéSvara came of Kasyapa 
Gotra and a son of Eccatatta or Yajnadatia, the father and Pavitra, 
his mother. Even when he was young he could not bear the 
cow-herd beating a cow. He dismissed the cow-herd and took 
his place, taking the cows every day to the grazing ground. The 
loving hand of this saint increased the yield of milk. This spon- 
taneous overflow of milk, even whilst the cows were grazing in 
the forest, the saint utilized for performing tiga worship. The 
news was spread that he was wasting the milk and the father 
unable to bear the calumny on the good name of his family came 
to verify the report and found his son pouring the milk on a 


8 7:55: 3&4, 
9. 7: 39: 3. 
10. Canf., 8 
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linga of sand. The saint’s mind was all engrossed in the worship 
and he could not feel the beatings administered by his father. 
The enraged father dashed his leg against the pot of milk reserved 
for worship. This was an unpardonable sin and the saint could 
not excuse him though he was the father. He took up a stick 
lying nearby and threw it out as an axe to cut the legs which 
was the punishment he deserved. As though nothing had hap- 
pened the saint was doing his p%jz. God was so moved by the 
detached mind of the saint that he undertook to be the father 
thereafter and offered him the Candésapada crowning him with 
the laurel of ‘ke#rai’, removed from His own crown. The father 
also became purified by the touch of the stick which the saint had 
held in his hand, The Darasuram Temple represents this story 
in one of its sculptures, inscribed under as ‘Céyfalir Pillaiyar’ 
on its wail. On the right side, there is a man with the face in 
an angry mood throwing up his hands and dashing against some- 
thing with his upraised leg. There are two cows showing that it 
is the grazing ground. In the middle of the picture we find a 
Brahmin boy with sacred thread holding up the axe in his right 
hand and catching hold of an old person with his hand, The leg 
of the old man is found cut. At the left hand corner of the pic- 
ture Siva and Parvati are seated whilst Siva adorns Candésoara 


beneath him with His ko#rai laurel. 


In the Céyfalaér hymn, Campantar refers to Canficar in his in- 
terrogation: “‘O, Lord of Céynalar' Why did you give the leader- 
ship with a garland to him who had cut away the leg of his 
father???}2 Probably from this it was assumed that Canticar belong- 
ed to Cépialar. Appar gives More particulars about the kind of 
worship the saint had performed. The worship was performed 
under an ‘aii? tree. In many places, Appar speaks of the saint 
milking the cow straightaway and bathing the Lord with the 
milk.8 Campantar seems to suggest that Canticar gathered the 
milk in a vessel,!# which the father upset allowing the milk to be 


spilt. But ia another place, Campantar seems to suggest that 
t the crown of the lisga — 


the father’s leg almost dashed agains 


Ll. A.R.E., 1919-20, Pl. VI, fig. 47- 


12. 1: 48: 7. 
13, Ap., 49: 9; 73: 5; 116: 4. 
14, 3: 66: 3. 


15, 3: 115: 5. 
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“Muti cérnta kalai”’1® Appar also seems to make the same sug- 
gestion when he says, ‘“‘Taparattaik kantu avan tatai payyan?? — 
‘Seeing the liga his father rushed up’. Appar states that Cantica 
worshipped not only with milk but also with ghee? and perform- 
ed various kinds of worship and garlanded the Lord with kourai 
flowers and that this, the father could not brook.!® Campantar 
refers to Canti singing the Védic hymns.2° The poems of these 
saints seem to suggest two different ideas. One is that Cantica 
was so much concentrated that he simply removed the obstruc- 
tion without any further thought,® i.e., “Patam kontu avant kurip- 
pinalée’; “Cintai ceyoon”.22 The other is that the leg was cut 
away as a punishment — “‘Pilaitta tan tatai tajai??!28 ** Tiruvatikkat 
pilaippa”?4 The leg was cut away with a malu,?5 


The linga was made by heaping up sands: “Kiappinads tapa- 
rattat’’;36 -* Manalal katppi??;27 ‘“‘Manalaikkuppi’’;> ““Manalal linkam 
panei”; “Venmanale Sivamaka’;3° “Manal ilinkam’?®! It was 
Jnana pija; “Bodattal valipattan?’s2 “Kontavan kurippindale’”. 
Bhakti also is emphasized.®* Cantigvara was given food — ‘Kulait- 
tator amutamintar’’;5 “Ponakamum”.36 He was also given the 
garland of konrai: “Kovraimalait tanam’8? This is the laurel 
taken from the crown of the Lord — “Tan mutimél alarmalai”?.® 
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21. Ap, 4: 48: 4. 

22. Camp., 1: 62: 4. 

23. Ap., 4: 49: 3. 

24. Ap., 288: 9. 

25. Ap., 49: 3; 65: 6; Camp., 3: 115: 5. 


26. Ap., 48: 4. 
27. Ap., 49: 3. 
28. Ap., 73: 5. 


29. Camp., 1: 62: 4. 
30. Camp., 2: 43: 5. 
31. Camp., 3: 66: 3. 
32. Camp., 2: 43: 5. 
33. Ap., 48: 4, 

84. Ap., 73: 5. 

35. Ap., 49: 3. 

36. Camp., 1: 106: 6: 
37. Ap., 65: 6. 

38. Ap., 231: 10. 
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Campantar also mentions this gift of food and garland — ‘‘Malai- 
yum ponakamum’’.38° The garland was conferred as a symbol of 
rulership and the pre-eminent position Cantifvara was made to 
occupy — “Malai cuttit talaimai vakuttu’;4° ‘‘Nilulakelam alak 
kotuttu”. This pre-eminent position or office is known by the 
name of CandéSapada and the saint was therefore called ‘Candé§a’ 
— “Canticam ennac ciranta péralittan’’ 9%  “Canticanenraruli” 
This story is considered to have happened in olden days. For 
emphasizing the Arar temple as an ancient one, Appar raises the 
rhetorical interrogation, “Was the temple built when Canti was 


conferred with the garlands?’’44 


39. Camp., 1: 106: 5. 
40. Gamp., 1: 48: 7. 
41, Ap., IL5: 4. 

42, Ap., 73: 5 

43. Camp., 1: 62: 4. 
44, Ap., 247: 10. 


CHAPTER IV 


I 
TIRU NINRA CARUKKAM 


The fourth verse in Tiruttontattokat begins with the phrase 
‘STiruninra cemmaiyé” and the first saint described in this verse 
is Tirunavukkaracar, the 21st saint in the list. ‘“‘Tiru ninra cem- 
maiyé cemmaiyak konta Tirunavukkaraiyantan atiyarkkum  ati- 
yen’! are the words of Nampi Arirar. This line is based on Tiru- 
navukkaracar’s own words: “Sivanenum <caiyalla taraiyé ulakil 
liru ninta cemmaiyulaté.”® Arérar says: ‘I am the servant of the 
servants of Tirun@oukkaracar, who had taken it as his justice, that 
justice where exists Tiru”. ‘Tiru ordinarily means wealth; whilst 
worldly wealth is evanescent and ephemeral, the spiritual wealth is 
eternal and permanent. Campantar calls this, “‘Cenrafaiyata tiru’”’§ 
Tirundoukkaracar is said to have refused to follow the commands 
of the ruling monarch relying more upon God and His Grace.‘ 
Tiru also is taken in the sense of Kaivalyam or Salvation in 
Arirar’s Tévaram,® and in the inscription of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Nampiyantir Nampi makes Tirundoukkaracar a native of 
Amir which Cekkilar identifies as ‘Amar’ in Tirumunaippatinatu. 
Periyapuranam further describes him as the member of the 
Kutukkai Velalar. Nampiyantar Nampi refers to God placing his 
feet on the head of Tirunaoukkaracar and the latter eating the 
poisoned food and his acts of opening the gates of Tirumaratk- 
kafu temple and to his floating on a stone, Nampiyantar refers 
to his sister,® but Cekkilar explains in detail the story of his sister 
Tilakavati bringing him up and finally converting him to Saivism. 
He also mentions about the persecution by the Pallava king, Guza- 
bhara, and narrates how he refused to obey the order of the Pal- 
lava and how he escaped the elephant and the lime-kiln. Nampi- 
Jantar speaks of the colic pain? which was cured after Tirunaouk- 
7: 39: 4, 
Ap., 4: 8:1. 
Gamp., 1: 97:1. 
4p., H., 312. 
7: 69: 1. 


Ekatacamatai, 1. 
Ek2., 1. 
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karacar became a Saivite. He also speaks of this saint being saved 
at Tiruvatikai,® and the story of Urvact and others failing to tempt 
Tirunauukkaracar® The ‘ulavarappatai’ (the hoe) is also referred 
to in the same verse. He also refers to Tirunaoukkaracar becoming 
converted to the right path at the instance of his sister who had 
conquered her passions.2° Cékkilér describes further Appar’s 
pilgrimage to Kailas and his return to see the vision of Kailas as 
directed by the God at Tirzvaipazu, basing this conclusion on the 
Aiyaru hymn. He also refers to the meeting of Appar and Cam- 
pantar, of Appar and Appiiti, basing on the references to the hymns 
of Appar. He describes how Appar got ‘patikkdcu’ (coins) at 
Tiruvilimilalai, basing on Ararar’s hymns. He describes the special 
vision at Vaymar and his satyagraha at Palaiyarat for restoring the 


Saiva temple, basing on tradition he must have heard. God feed- 


ing Appar on his way to Tiruppainaili, Appar throwing away the 


gems into the tank without falling into temptation and his final 
salvation on the Cataiyam day on one Cittirat month are all 
narrated according to the tradition of Cékkilar’s days. The story 
of Appar bringing to life the son of Apputi is not referred to by 
Appar himself though he mentions the name of Appitti. 


Nampiyantar Nampi mentions that Appar has sung 700 pati- 
kams.™ Jn another place™ he mentions that he has sung ‘él elu- 
nittw which is probably based on what Ararar has sung: in his 
65th hymn verse 2—“Inaikol el eluntru irumpanuval inravan 


Tirunavinukkaraiyan’’. 


Pattinati@r refers to the three Téoaram saints as “‘Vittakap 
patal muttirattatiyar’’ He suggests'* that Ttrunavukkaracar had 
crossed the waters with the help of a rock as a float and he asks 
the Lord, ‘Is three anyone else who has done so?’ Sometimes, it 
is asked whether Pattinattar would have sung like this if the 

ock had not been popular in his 


story of Appar’s floating ona © 
days but what Pattinattar is referring to 1s the crossing of the 
sea of Samsara with the help of the dangerous boat of his own 


8. Bka., 7. 
9. Eka., 2. 
10. £&@., 1. 
ll. Eka., 3. 
12. »v., 7 


13. Tiruvifai. Mum., 28: 30- 
14. Ibid., 4: 29. 
T. 122 
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dangerous body. Though everybody is engaged in this adventure 
his own danger is more than what others face; the tradition about 
Tirundoukkaracar has been growing and in the Tiruppukalar Puranam, 
we read that the Lord appeared in the form of a lion and swal- 
lowed him so as to give him salvation. This is based on Tirunaouk- 
karacar addressing the Lord, ‘‘Cankai onrinripé tévar ventac 
camuttirattin naticuntu cava miudc cinkamé unnatikké potukkinrén 
Toruppukaliir méviya tévatévé.”8 This is a fair sample of way in 
which traditions grow. 


The story of the Lord supplying a gold (coin) every day to 
each one of the two great saints Campantar and Appar from the 
temple treasury of Tiruvilimilalai, when the saints stayed during a 
great famine is referred to by Ardrar in hymn 46: 5, 7 and in the 
88th hymn, verse 8. Ararar also speaks of the life of Appar show- 
ing him the way of God’s Grace looking upon the faults of his 
servants as good qualities. Perhaps the fault of Appar was his 
going astray from the path of Saivism before he became reconverted 
as a Saivite, Ararar is laying the emphasis on the beautiful Tamil 


verses sung by the saint in which he feels the Lord Himself 
revea]s,16 


The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions speak of Tirunavukkaracar 
as Appar, Vagita or Dhkarmaséna. According to them, he wasa 
Brahmin who wrote a number of learned works on Jamism. It is 
said that he got rid of colic pain through Saivite charms and the 
use of ashes. He is said to have composed a number of songs. 
both in Sanskrit and Tamil in praise of Siva and to have accom- 
panied Campantar Madura to reconvert King Kubjapandya.¥? 


II 


The 22nd saint is Kulaccirai Nayanar. Nampi = Artirar 
sings, “‘Perunampi Kulacizaitan atiyarkkum atiyén® — ‘I am 
the servant of the servants of Kulaccirai, the Perunampi’ . 
Kulaccitai was the prime Minister of Kan Pantyian, who along 
with the Pandya Queen invited Campantar to Madura. Campan- 
tar praises him and the Paydya Queen, alternately in the Tiru- 
valavay hymn1® Nampiyantar Nampi makes him a native of 


15. Ap., 312: 2. 

16. 7: 67: 5, 

17, Mys. Arch. Rep., 1925. 
18. 7: 39: 4. 


19. 3: 120: 1-11. 
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Manamérkuti which Cekkilar identifies with a place of that name 
in the Pandya country and also makes him responsible for the 
impaling of the Jains following the version of WNampiyautar 
Nampi.™ It is not clear on what basis Nampiyantar speaks of this 
kind of persecution. Though impaling persons for offences is 
found in sculptures of the age, it is very doubtful whether this 
was ever used by way of religious persecution. What must have 
been in the mind Ardrar should be the reference to this great 
patron of Saivism in the hymns of Campantar. The Sanskrit and 
Kannada traditions speak of him as Kulabarainayanar or Kula- 
paksha.® 


Il 


The 23rd saint is Perumilalikkurumpa Ndyanar, and the words 
of Ararar are, ‘‘Perumilalaik kutumparkkum (Péyirkkum) atiyen?? —~ 
*I am the servant of Perumilalaikkutumpar.’ The name itself shows 
that he was a native of Perumilalai, which, Cékkilar identifies with 
the name of that place in Milalai Natu, as distinguished from 
Venni Nattu Milalai, referred to by Arirar in his Nattuttokai hymn.™ 
There is an image of this saint in the temple in his village near 
Kumpakonam. Nampiyintér states that when this saint knew 
Ariirar would reach Kailas on the next day, he, with the Grace of 
Siva, left his body, to worship Ararar at Kailas. Cékkilar further 
describes how this saint was worshipping all through his life 
Aritrar alone, thereby becoming a great yogi. The Sanskrit and 
Kannada traditions speak of him as Mithiladvija. The name 
Milalai has been Sanskritized into Mithila28 He was a Saivite 
Brahmin who is said to have departed to Kailas just a minute 
before Sundara did.™ 


IV 


The 24th saint is Karaikkal Ammaiyar. Ardrar speaks of 
her as ‘Péy’. Appar seems to be referring to this saint when he 
sings of the Lord, ‘“‘Péyttolilatiiyaip pertutatyir’’.  Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar speaks of herself, “Pépyaya narkanattil omtaya nam’ 3* 


20. Tirut. Tiruvan., 26. 
21. Mys. A. R., 1925, 
22. 7: 12: 5. 

23. Mys, A.R., 1925. 
24. Ibid. 

25, <Ap., 96: 4. 

26. Arputa., 86. 
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She speaks of herself as residing in the burning ghat, ‘‘K@fumalinta 
kanalvay eyirruk Karaikkal Péy’’,?” but all this is mystic language, 
for it is clear from Arputattiruvantati (16) that she had the experi- 
ence of the Absolute. 


In this connection, what Narada Bhakti satra (63) describes 
of the Bhakta who has attained self-realization as ‘Matta’ is signifi- 
cant. The Bhakta is often spoken as a honey-bee and Atman is 
spoken of as honey. The Sufis compare the realization to wine 
whilst the Christians use the wine; the Védas speak of ‘Soma rasa” 
and the Saktas utilize intoxicating liquor in their rituals as a 
symbol of Divine experience. The Bhaktas become transformed 
under this new experience and their ways seem as inexplicable 
as that of mad men; for they have no will of their own; they are 
moved by the inner force. “Birds become his little sisters, a wolf 
a brother’? (St. Frahcis of Assisi). “If men were drunk with the 
love of God; they ought to dance like mad men in the streets’? — 
sings Nammaloar. To Plato this is ‘Saving madness’. To the 
Christian mystics this is a draught of that wine of Absolute Life 
which runs in the arteries of the world. Emerson points out that 
a tending to insanity is always attended by the opening of the 
religious sense in man as if he was blasted with excessive light. 


Karaikkal Ammaiyar is the author of Zi truvalankaitu Mutte 
Tiruppatikam, Tiruvalankattut-tiruppatikam, Tiruvirattai manimalai and 
Arputattiruvantatz. In the work last mentioned, who speaks of 
her love for Siva ever since she began to speak (v. 1). In the 
last verse (101), she calls herself a Karaikkal Péy. 


We know from references in Tiruvacakam and Nalayirap- 
pirapantam, the prevalence of the name among saints like 
Karaikkal Péy and Péyaloar, “‘Cakam péyenru tammaiccirippa’,;* 
“Péyané everkkum yanumé’? — Kulaszkhara alvar. It is said some 
saints had been misunderstood as mad people while the saints 
themselves were glad they were so abused, Nampiyantar refers 
only to her going to Kailas walking on her head, making Parvatt 
laugh when Siva endearingly called her, ‘Mother’, The story of 
her getting a mango from God is not referred to by him. Cékkilar 
makes her the daughter of a Vaisya chief Tanatattan and the wife 
of Paramatatian, who left her to marry another woman in the 


27, Tirup., 3: 11. 
28. Tiruva., Porrit., 1. 68. 
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Pandya country and to name his child after the name of his first 
wife. According to Cékkilar, Karaikkal Ammaipar’s name was 
Punitavati and she after the desertion by her husband threw 
out her flesh to assume the form of a ‘péy’. After composing 
Axrfutattiruvantati, Trattatmanimalai, she went to Kailas walking 
on her head and prayed to the Lord that she might be always 
under the dancing feet there after praising them in her Tamil 
verses, viz., Mitta Tiruppatikam and Tiruppatikam. Cékkilar lays 
much emphasis on the name of ‘Ammai’ because Siva himself 
addressed her as such. It is rather surprising that Armrar does 
not refer to her as Ammai. He has chosen to refer to her as Péy 
because she was calling herself Péy in her work. Arirar, there- 
fore, may be taken to lay emphasis on her works which reveal 
her mystic vision of the Lord and her sublime philosophy. The 
Sanskrit and Kannada traditions speak of her as Karika@lammeyar or 
Patavati and know only of her making many out of two mango 
fruits which her husband gave her. 


Vv 


The 25th saint is Appitiyatikal Arirar sings, ‘‘Orunampi 
Appiti atiyarkkum atiyén’’. Appar praises Siva’s feet as the flower 
on the crown of Appati, “Ancippoyk kalimeliya alalompum Appati 
Kuiicippivay ninra cévatiyay’.2® He also speaks here of <Apputi 
worshipping the fire of sacrifice, ‘‘Alalompum Appati’,®° thus 
making it clear that Appzti was a Brahmin. This reference to 
Appati in Appar’s hymn must have been in the mind of drarar. 
Nampiyintar makes him a native of Ti#kalur which Ceékkilar points 
out is next to Tiruppalanam in singing of which®! Appar refers to 
Appati. According to Nampiyantar, Apputi was a great devotee 
of Tirunavukkaracar, naming even his charitable water-shed, after 
this great saint. Nothing more is known from Nampiyantar’s 
works. Cekkilar, however, describes how Tirunavukkaracar was 
suprised to know that Appati had named his children, his chari- 
ties, his cattle, weights and measures after Tirundvukkaracar. He 
was invited by Appati to dine at his house. One of his sons 
whilst cutting a plantain leaf for Appar was bitten by a serpent 
and died. Hiding the corpse in a corner, Appa#ti and his wife 
prepared to feed the saint but the latter asked for the son when 


29. Ap., 12: 10. 
30. Ibid. 
$1. Tiruppalanam-H., 12. 
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the truth had to be told. The saint sang the hymn, “Onrukolam’’®? 
and brought the dead boy to life. That particular 4ymn unfortu- 
nately does not contain any specific reference which might suggest 
this miracle, though by the time of Cékkilar this must have be- 
comea popular tradition. As Nampiyantar does not mention this 
miracle Aritrar also could not have known this. The Sanskrit and 
Kannada traditions calling Appiti Nayanar as Appadinayanar or 
Tadbhakti, mention that he, in his admiration of Vagisa, called his 
sons, cows and even inanimate objects of his household after the 
name of Vagiéa. It has to be noted that here no mention is made 
of the miracle. In the name Appiti, ‘A’ is only a demonstrative 
prefix of the noun ‘Pati’ (of that great renown) and the inscrip- 
tions give a number of people who had this name Pati. The wife 
of Kannaradéva was Piti Matévatikal.58 


VI 


The 26th saint is Tirunilanakka Nayanar and Aréarar’s words 
are, “Olipunal cil Cattamankai Nélanakkark katiyén’? — ‘I am the 
servant, of Nilanakkar of Cattamankai surrounded by the re- 
sounding waters’. In the Cattamankai hymn, Campantar refers to 
this saint as Nakkan™ and Nilanakkav.®® He speaks of Cattamankai 
as the place which the Saivites speak of as the city of Nilanakkan 
full of mental control — “Nizaiyinar Nélanakkan netumanakar 
enru tontar ataiyumir Cattamankai’”’85* In another verse,36 he 
speaks of Nakkan worshipping at the temple (parava). Cékkilar 
gives a detailed version of the story of this saint. Whilst he was 
one day concentrating his mind on God, a spider fell on the linga 
and his wife blew it out with her mouth. Nélanakkar thought that 
she had committed a sacrilege as though spitting on the linga and 
told his wife that he could not any longer live with her. That 
night in the dream of Mélanakkar, Siva appeared and showed that 
the whole form of the Lord was full of the boils as the result of 
the infection by the spider except in the portion blown on by 
the lady. The next morning Nakkar brought back his wife of his 
house. Campaniar came to Cattamankai to worship the Lord 


32. Ap., H., 18, 
33. 356/1903. 


34. 3: 58: 2. 
35, 3: 58: 11, 
35.a 3: 58: 11 
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along with the Pazar and his wife. When Nilanakkar invited him 
to his, Campantar requested him to give a place to rest for the 
Paga couple and Nilanakkar placed them in the room of the sacri- 
ficial fire. In the end, he disappeared with Campantar on the 
occasion of the latter’s marriage. Nampiyaytar mentions only the 
spider incident but not that of the Paya. But the Pana episode 
emphasizes the fact that the Saivites did not swear by the caste 
regulations or believe in untouchability. The Kannada and 
Sanskrit traditions give us the Sanskrit form of the name, viz., 
Nilanagna, and state that he was persuaded not to abandon his 
wife for what he considered her of removing with her tongue the 
fibre of a spider from a liiga-image of Siva. 


Vil 


The 27th saint is (Nanti) Naminanti, and Ardrar’s words are 
*Arunampi Naminanti atiparkkum atiyen’’. The description ‘Aru- 
nampi’? shows that he is an important saint. Tirunavukkaracar 
himself calls him Nampinanti, whom he describes: 


‘‘Arain tatittontar anippotarir akattatakkip 
Partir patippattam pankunt uttiram parpatuttan 
Nampiuanti 
Niral tiruvilak kittamat nina tartyumanre” 8 


This description is praised by Cékkilar himself, Vhe Sanskrit 
and Kannada traditions summarize the main event of his life as 
consisting in lighting the lamp with water for oil in response to 
the mocking reply, ‘light the lamp with water before your Siva’, 
given by the Jainas when he begged of them for some oil for light. 
His name is found in them as Néminandt. 


But Appar always speaks of him as Nanti.5® The same version 
of the story is given by Nampiyantar who makes the saint a native 
of Emapperir, which according to Cékkilar is in the Cola country. 
The miracle, however, even according to Nampiyantay takes place 
only at Tiruvarar. Cékkilar makes him a contemporary of Tan#i.3® 
He gives further details about the story of Naminanti, probably 
based on the verse of Afpar mentioning Pankuni Uttiram. Nami- 
nanti went along with the crowd in the procession of the Lord of 
Tirueadrir, On his return when his wife requested him to offer 


37. Ap-, 103: 2. 
38. Ap., 103: 2, 4 & 6. 
39. Nami., Pur., 18. 
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the worship at the sacrificial fire before having his supper, he said 
that he had to bathe and cleanse himself because he had touched 
all and sundry, coming in the crowd. He ordered his wife to 
bring water for the bath, In the meanwhile he fell asleep over- 
come by fatigue. In the dream that arose the Lord showed him 
that all the people of Arir were Sivaganas. He woke up and 
repented for having considered himself impure. Though this 
episode is not mentioned anywhere else in the previous literature, 
this brings out once again that Saivism did not care for rules of 
untouchability. The Daradsuram sculptures are found to represent 
the story of his lighting the lamp with water. In the right half of 
the sculpture we find Naminanti drawing water ina pot from a 
pond. In the other half we see a temple with a vimana in front 
of which we find a pillar-like lamp-stand with a series of lights 
placed one above the other which Naminanti is in the act of light- 
ing after pouring probably the water carried from the pond.*? 


The name Nanti (Nandi) has become of immense significance 
after Tirumantiram, even as the other word Nata (Natha). They 
seem to imply a special line of yogic saints or siddhas and the 
description of Naminanti by Campantar becomes, therefore, full of 
meaning: ‘“‘Avitayil aficotukki ankanay evtu atarikkum n&viyal cir 
Naminantiyatikal’’.”’4t The five senses were controlled spiritually 
and the real spirit or the soul of souls was loved and revered as 
Siva Himself. That was the great saint Naminanti (Naminandi) 
whose tongue also moved with glory. 


40. A.R.E., 1919-20, Pl, VI, fig. 46. 
41. Camp.,1: 62: 6. 


CHAPTER V 
VAMPARA VARI VANTU CARUKKAM 


I 


The beginning of the fifth verse in Tiruttontattokat is “Vam- 
para vari vantu’? which has become the name of the fifth carukkam, 
in Cékkilar’s Periyapuranam, where the lives of the saints mention- 
ed in that verse are described. The first saint in this verse is the 
28th saint in the list, Tiru Naé#acampanta cuvamikal. The words of 
Aritirar are: 


“Vampa,a varivantu manandta malarum 
matumalarnar konratyan atiyalar péna 
Empiran Campantan atiyarkkum atiyen” 3 


‘TI am the servant of the servants of my Lord Campantar who 
does not love anything except the feet of the Lord of the beautiful 
konrai flowers full of honey blossoming and bestowing fragrance 
and the banded bees never leaving these fresh flowers”. The 
phrase ‘Empiray Campantar’ as contrasted with ‘Nampiran Ttru- 
malan’,? seems to suggest that Arurar thinks of Campantar as the 
leader of his school of thought, believing in singing Aymns in praise 
of God. “Nallicai Nanacampantanum Navinukkaracarum pitiya 
narramil méalai colliyavé colli éttukappan”® seems to suggest this 
conclusion. ‘Nalum innicaiyal tamil parappum Nanacampantanukku 
ulakavarmun iGlam intu avat patalukku irankum tanmaiyalan”’.4 Ariirar 
here speaks of Ndanacampantar popularizing Tamil through his 
music. God according to Ararar was so pleased that in the pre- 
sence of the people of the world, He gave him the cymbals. In 
another place also he refers to God recognizing the great service 
of these two saints Campantar and Appar offering coins to them: 
“Tirumilalai truntum nir tamiléticat hétkum iccaiyal kacu nittam nal- 
kinir?.5 Arirar speaks of Nanacampantar being blessed with ‘#anam’ 
by the Lord at Kahi.® 
: 39: 5. 

39: 5. 
67: 5. 
62: 8. 


88: 8. 
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Arirar speaks of Campantar as Kalumalaviirar and speaks of 
him as receiving a thousand gold from the Lord: “‘Kalumala trark- 
ku ampon ayiram kotuppar polum’.? He describes Nanacampantar 
as the Lord of words full of music or a great composer of music — 
‘“‘Panmalinta moliyavar’.® We speaks of himself worshipping the 
Lord along with this great composer and going with him follow- 
ing the Lord — ‘‘Panmalinta moliyavarum yanum ellam panintiraticit 
tammutaiya pinpiy cella’’.® There is a tradition that the gates of 
Tirumaraikkatu closed by the Védas were opened by Appar and 
again closed by Nanacampantar. Appar in this hymnon Tiruvaymiir*® 
refers to this incident and states that the person who closed the 
door was of greater firmness than himself who had sung for open- 
ing the gates and that this person was also standing there before 
the Lord worshipping Him: 


‘Tirakkap patiya enninum centamil 

Uraikkap (uraippup?) pati ataippitta runninrar - 
Mataikka vallaré tammait tiruvaymirp 
Piraikkol cetcatai yarivar pittaré.?U 


Nanacampantar himself refers to some of the events of his 
life: He states that the Lord had created an illusion and made 
him who could never forget the fact of the Lord, to be born on 
this earth — ‘“Tiruntati marakkumatilita ennai maiyal ceytu im- 
manninmél pirakkumaétu kattinay’’22 He further states that he 
continues in the old state — “Toumaittanmaiyul Nanacampantan” .1* 
He calls himself as one full of wisdom which is the lustre of the 
Lord — “Tannoli mikkuyarnta tamil Nanacampantan’’.4 He des- 
cribes himself as one who has fulfilled the wish of the Lord — 
“Kaltyarkon karuttarvitta Nanacampantan’*® and as one who 
spreads the goodness of the Lord — “‘Paracutaru paniyai nalan- 
tikalcey tonipura nétan”1® He assures us that he become com- 


7. Ap. 56: 1 
8. Ap., 272: 1. 
9. Ap., 272: 1. 
10, A, 164. 

ll. Ap, 164: 8 
12. : 98: 5 
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pletely submerged in the Lord that he has no qualities of his own 
— “Tanniyal pilléc Canpaiyarkon’’.” He states that the Lord of 
Kali was his own guru — ‘‘Vittakarakiya venkuruvé’}® who had 
purchased for a price certified by a sale deed.® The Lord, he 
sings, has removed his old armas — “‘Vinatkal paratya’’;* his blot 
and deceit — ‘‘Kallamarntu kaliyabpali tirtta’’,** — his poverty and 
misery — ‘‘Nalkuravepnat nikkum Gviyar antanar allal tirkkum 
appanar’’;2? his fetters — ‘‘Paca valvinai tirtta panpinan”;® his old 
age — ‘‘Narai tirai ketutakavatu arulinan’’;*4 and his birth—‘‘Pirap- 
pennai arukkavallar’’.2® He has himself stated that he has realized 
God — ‘Unar’*6 and knows the method — ‘'Perumén akalam afiya- 
lakép paravum muraiyé payilum’’.?” Seeing the miscrics of the 
world, his mind loved the name of the Lord — ‘‘Vétanai noy nali- 
yak kantu kanté unran namam katalikkinratu ullam’’.® It is 
curious that in this verse Campantar speaks of his past inability 
to live separated from his wife, children and relatives. He has 
known probably the yogic way which Bhisma has known of leav- 
ing this body whenever he liked — “Pinippatum utampu vittu 
izakkumétu kattinagy’.2®° Apart from this path of j#apea and Yoga, 
he practised performing various services — “Em paniyayavan’’; 
‘Icaintava cepa viruppane”’;39 ““Palanaya tontu’? 34 


He states he sang to save the world from the malas or blots 
— ‘“Lluku malam aliyum vakai kaluownurai’s* He followed the 
Védic path and his Tamil verses according to him are full of the 
Védic truths — ‘“‘Maraimali Tamil’’.33 The Lord, he sings, saved 


him when the heretics were speaking scandals of Saivism — ‘‘Ama- 
17, 1: 97: 1. 
18. 3: 113: 4. 
19. 1: 116: 3; 2: 23: 2, 8; 3: 6: 3. 
20. 2: 93: 4, 
21. 12.23 7. 
22. 1: 8: 4. 
23. 2: 25: 3. 
24. 1: 123: 6. 
25. 1: 8: 5. 
26. Us ds P1s 1: Wr Vs 2: 72 12; 2: 18: 11; 2: 72: 11; 2: 87: 11; 2: 53: 14. 
27. 2: 80: 11 
28. 1: 50: 3 
29. 2: 98: 5. 
g0. 3: 116: 11 
BI. 3: 52: 5. 
3: 
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nar kuntar cakkiyar tolaiyatax kalar tiprat torrankattiyatkontir.?™* 
He states he conducted a debate with the Jains and won a victory 
over them — “Amanar...afica vatil arul ceyya’’,35 after knowing 
the will of the Lord and for spreading Siva’s greatness all through 
the world — “Vatil venralikkat tiruvullamé...ndlum nin pukalé 
mikavéntum” 36 He states in one verse that because the Ayman. 
refers to the Mother Goddess, it will not be burnt when thrown 
into the fire —~ “‘Eriyinil itilivai palutilai meymmaiye”;3? ‘‘Korravan 
eliritai ertyinilita ivai kitiya col teri orupatu.’’® These are refer- 
ences to the song going through the ordeal of fire. He refers to 
the songs going through the ordeal of water and the palmyra leaf 
on which the song was written running against the current and 
reaching the shore at Etakam — ‘‘Paru matil Maturai ma? avai 
etiré patikama: telutilai yavai etiré varunati yitai micai varukarané 
vacaiyotu malar  keta varukarané’’;39 ‘*Terrenru teyvam  teliyar 
karaik kolai tennirp partinzip panku etirvin travoum panpu  nokkil 
petrop fuyartia peruman perumanum anrée?;*® “Vaikai nir dtu 
centu anaitarum étakam’’.“1 The tradition tells us that the hymn 
that performed this feat is that which begins with “Valka anta- 
nar’’*2 and Campantar speaks of this in the last verse of that hymn. 
— “‘Pallarkalum matikkap pacuram conna pattu.’4® When the here- 
tics set fire to his muft, be prayed to the Lord to give him a 
fearless heart — “Tancamenrun caran pukuténaiyum atcalenrarut 
Alavay annalé’44 and directed the fire to reach the Péndya so that 
he might suffer from the fever in a manner acceptable to the 
world — “‘Amanar koluoum  cutar...Pantiyarkakavé’?;46 ** Alava pate 
arulindl veppam tennavan méluta métinikku oppa Néanacampantan 
urai pattu’.4® Pandya was cured later on, thanks to the hymn 
on the sacred ashes — ‘‘Alavayan tirunirtaip porri...Nanacam- 
pantan territ Tennan utalurra tippiniyayina tirac catriya patalkal 


34. 2: 55: 10. 
35. 3: 116: 10. 
36. 3: 108: 1 
37, 3: 87: 1 
38 3: 87: I1 
39, 3: 113: 12 
40. 3: 54: 11 
41. 3: 32: 11 
42: 3: 54: 1 
43. 3: 54: 12. 
44. 3: 51:6 
45. 3: 51: 8 
46. 3: 51: 11. 
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pattu’’ {7 and the Péndya Queen was prevented from becoming a 
widow on account of the Grace of the Lord, the Grace so near to 
the followers — “Mikka Tennavan tévikku aniyaiye mella nalkiya 


tontarkku aniyaiye’? 4° 


Apart from these debates with the Jains, Campantar seems to 
have suffered at the hands of both the Jains and the Buddhists 
and he speaks of the Lord helping him in these trying situations 
— “Kaliyin vallamanum karuh cakkiyappéykalum aliyum nal- 
ketut tanta en natanar’’.4° The tradition speaks of a debate with 
a Buddhist whose head was miraculously cut off and the line 
‘“Vilanku oli tikaltaru venkuru mévinan”’® is pointed out as referring 
to this event. This speaks of the Lord sending a brilliant and 
resounding thunder but there is no clear and specific reference 
to the debate in this verse. The incident about the closing down 
of the gates of Tirumaratkk@tu is referred to by Campantar himself: 
“Jin mankirai vaittarul ceyka enakku un katavam tirukkappuk kollum 
karuttale”? 5 

We had referred the verse of Appar referring to Nanacampantar 
also worshipping with him. Some experience seems to have 
occurred to both these saints at that placc and Campantar speaks 
of a dream, a deceitful form of the Lord, of His frightening him 
and some passing misery — ‘‘Veruva vantitar ceyta vikirtanar”? 38 
“Kanavil tuyar ceytu’’;® “Vaficanai vativinotu’.5* Aritrar had 
referred to Campantar getting coins® and Campantar’s hymn ‘‘Vaet 
tiravé kacu nalkuvir’? refers to Campantar’s prayers.®® 


The tradition speaks of Nénacampantar drinking the milk of 
the Mother Goddess and Campantar’s hymn, ‘‘Potaiyar porkinnat 
taticil polldtenat tataiyar munivurat tanenai dntavan’’®™ is inter- 
preted as referring to this incident, that one day his father took 
this child along with him, to bathe, that when the father was in- 


47, 2: 66: 11. 
48. 3: 115: 6. 
49. 2: 9: 10. 
50, 1: 127: 4. 
5l. 2: 37: 1. 
52. 2: 111: 4, 
53. 2: 11: 9. 
54. 2: 111: 5, 
55. 7; 88: 8 
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side the water the child became alarmed and that the child began 
to weep so that the Lord ordered the Mother Goddess to offer it 
milk in a golden vessel which was looking like a lotus bud. The 
only difficulty here is the word ‘aficil’? which usually refers to 
cooked food which has to be taken in the most general sense of 
anything serving as food, so that it may refer to milk. 


At Tirunanipalli, his father held him up on his shoulders when 
he composed the Tirunanipalli hymn — “Itupatat onra attar piyal 
méliruntu invicaiyal uraitia panuval’’®® and we are told that the 
hymn was sung for converting the desert of place into a seashore, 
full of shade. Tirukkalirruppatiyar®® and Nampiyantar Nampi® 
refer to this miracle but there is nothing specific in that hymn. At 
Tirumarukal, Campantar sings in his hymn of the age-old akapporul; 
it is a complaint about the Lord that He has made a love-sick 
maiden falling is love with Him to pine away because of His 
neglect. But this Aymn is interpreted to refer to the saint’s 
special pleading on behalf of a maiden who eloped with her lover 
imediately after the marriage when the latter died there of snake 
bite. The story gives that this hymn brought her lover back to 
life. But one fails to see any specific reference to this story in 
this hymn; all that is mentioned as evidence to the story in 
tradition is the expression ‘alankal ival’ (in v. 8) interpreted as 
‘the damsel with the marriage-garland’ (ala%kal may mean any 
garland in general). 


At Tiruvottaér was performed the miracle of converting a male 
palmyra tree into a female one yielding palmyra fruits. The line 
“‘Kurumpai an pataiyin kulai ottar’® is often referred as proving 
this miracle. But the verse refers to this as though it were a 
freak of nature in that place rather than as a miracle. 


On his pilgrimage to the northern Tami} country, it is said he 
forgot to worship at Tiruvalankaiu but the Lord reminded him in 
time and we are told this is referred to in that hymn in the very 
beginning of the hymn itself: 


“*Tuficavaruvarum toluvipparum valuoippoy 
Neficampukuntenvai ninaivipparum munainatpay 
58. 2: 84: Il. 
59. VV., 12, 70. 
60. Aj. Pif. Antati, 17. 
61. Camg., 2: 18. 
62, 2: 18. 
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Vaficappatuttorutti vanalkollum vakaikétiu 
Asicumpalaiyantir Alankattem atikalé’’ 4 


It is in this hymn that he refers once again to Ctruttoytar: 


“‘Vanankuiici ruttontar vaikaléttum valttunkéttu 
Anatkumpalaiyantr Alankattem atikale”’. 


Taken along with this reference, one wonders whether the 
statement in the last verse of this Aymn, ‘‘Véntan aruidlé viritta 
pital’ may not be a reference to the king of Ciruttoutar, t.lsy 
Narasimhavarma Pallava or some other king of that part of the 
country. When discussing the life of Ciruttontar we bad referred 
to Campantar’s references to this chief in his hymn on Cenkattankuti, 
a hymn which Campantar states he has sung at the request of this 
chief “‘Ciruttonza» ava» vénta”’.” 


We had also referred to Campantar’s reference to Nélanakkar,& 
Murukan,® Mankaiparkkaraci yar,” Kulacetraiyar,™ Ninractr 
Netumarar.”3 


At Mylapore, Campantar sings a hymn where in every one 
of its verses he refers to one monthly festival. He himself says that 
he has composed it as a “Pampavaip pattu’’.73 Every verse ends 
with the refrain, ‘“Kanaté potiyo plimpavay’’? — ‘O, thou beautiful 
girl! Will you go away without secing the festival” According 
to tradition this has been sung to bring to life the bone of the 
daughter of one Civanécac cettiyar, an admirer and worshipper of 


Nanacampantar. 


At Tirunallurp perumanam, Ndnacampantar’s marriage is said 
to have been performed when he disappeared with all those 
assembied there, to attain salvation. There is nothing in that kymn 
except the line, ‘‘Perumanam pukkiruntir emaippokkarulire”"4— 


64. 45: 1 
65. 45: 7 
66. 45: 12 
67. 63: 11 
68. 58: 11 
92: 3. 
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‘O, Lord of Perumanam! You bless me with a way of escape’, a 
prayer which occurs elsewhere also.’ 


Nampiyantar Nampi in the Tiruttontar Tiruvantati has two 
verses in praise of Campantar.7° He refers to the three great ideals 
achieved by Campantar during his life time: (1) the joy of the 
world; (2) curbing the power of the Jains and (3) the restoration 
of Saivism to its past glory. This victory, it is said, was due to 
Campantar getting the blessings of the Mother Goddess even whilst 
he was an infant. That is the substance of the first verse (33). 
In the second verse Nampiyantar describes Campantar as one who 
had received (Nampiyantar’s Alutaiyapillaiyar Tiru Antati) and 
who in his own verses had referred to Cenkatcolan, Murukan and 
Nilanakkan. 


But Nampiyantar has composed in addition not only the Alu- 
tatya Pillaipar Tiruvantati (of 101 verses) but also Tiruccanpat 
viruttam consisting of 11 verses, Tirumummanikkovai of 30 verses, 
Tiruvulamalai consisting of 143 kannis, Tirukkalampakam of 49 
verses and Tiruttokai consisting of 65 lines, all on Adutaiya Pillaiyar 
or Campantar. In these various works of his, he refers to the many 
incidents of the life of Campantar that appealed to him most. 


He speaks of him as the Lord of Pukali or Cikali whose twelve 
names he enumerates: 1. Piramapuram, 2. Venkuru, 3. Canpai, 
4. Toni, 5. Pukali, 6. Koccai, 7. Ciramarpuram, 8. Puravam, 
9. Taray; 10. Kali, 11. Vénupuram and 12. Kalumalam (Alutaiya- 
pillaiyar Tiruvantati).” 


Campantar is said to have belonged to the Kaundinya Gotra 
(Kavuniyar tipan).”® it is rather curious that the kings of the 
Eastern Archipelago claim to belong to this same Gétra and 
their kingdom was called Campa, reminding us of the name Canpat 
or Cikalz and also of Campapati which is the other name for 
Kavirippimpattinam. 


Nampiyantar Nampi thinks of Campantar as an ‘avatar’ — in- 
carnation.”® ‘Parmukam uyyap paritalaiyor mdalurrtalunta avata- 


75: 3: 45: 1. 
76. 33-34. 
77, V., 100. 


78. Aj. Pil. Tir. Antati, 3; Mumma., 25; Tiruk., 14, 34, 
79. Canpai. Vir., 1; Mumma., 4; Ulamialai, Kannni, 63; Tiruk., 1. 
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rittow’;®° “Katakari atu pata uritta ... kataoultan tiruvarulatana=- 
pitantatu;’®! “Avataritta vailal’;®* “Canpai enum on patiyul utit- 
tanaiye”.®° Campantar is said to have sung 16,000 patikams 54 


Even whilst Campantar was a child he was fed by Mother 
Goddess at the instance of Siva because Campantar was hungry 
and was crying. He showed his father, the Lord, who blessed 
him, described the various marks of the Lord pointing out at the 
same time the Lord with his finger — “Vétattalaivanai melviralal 
tottivalkatan ivan entu tataikkuc cul vicumpit kattiya Kantu’?;%5 
“Tantai kana antu nalamériya pukalccampantan kattiya natan’? ;88 
“Fm Civan ivanentu anna] kutalatt tiruvaymolikal arulicceyta’’;®* 
“Totani katinan enrum tollamanark keitanrum tétariya parapara- 
naic celumaraiyin akaw porulat antic cemméniyanai ataiydlam 
pala colli untaikkuk kaga aran uvanim enturaittanaiye”;°8 “Oli 
mutalvan uvanentu kattavallan” 8° The Mother Goddess gave him 
fiandmirtam in a golden bowl. Nampiyantar speaks of the food 
given as something concentrated—‘‘Pukali...ponakam aruntifa’’;% 
“Etivantavd elir pivarat aéinmanittar talankat tulivanta kanpicain 
tankalum enkal aran tunaiyam Kkilivanta colli porkinnattin fata 
amirtalitta alivanta pankuici incorcitukkanian ararulée”;*)  “‘*Kutici 
katap paruvattu...mankait tan arut perravan”’;*? ‘‘Valarntatu ... 
pinkujal matifu ponakam unté”;°3 “Amutun cevvay”’;** Amponcey 
vattilil ketil amirtam nukar kusicaram’’;*® <‘*‘Malatyaratyan matap- 
pavai natkanni  alaviranta fianattai amirtakkip porkinnattarul 
purinta ponakam mun nukarntanaiyé’?;°® ‘‘Pantamutu ceytatumai 


80. Cenpai. Vir., 1. 

81, Aj. Pif. Mum., 4. 

82. Tiruvul. Malai, Kanni, 63. 
83. Tiruk., 1. 

84. AJ. Pi}. Tiruvantati, 15; Tiru Ulamalai, Kanni 62; Tiruttokai, line 42. 
85, Al. Pi]. Tiruvantat, 13. 

86, Ibid., 16. 

87. Ibid , 43. 

88. Tiruk., 1: 3. 

89. Tiruttokai, line 10. 

90. Af. Pi]. Tiruvantati, 40. 

91. Jbid., 73. 

92. Cen. Vir., 2. 

93. Mum. Kovai., 4. 

94. Ibid., 19. 

95. Ulamalai, Karni, 67. 

96. Tirukkalampakam, I, 
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nankaiyarul mévu Sivajnaainam’;®” “‘Fadnam tiralaiyilé untanai’;* 
“Mutirata ceppotta konkait tirunutali appan arulalé attutalum appoluté 
nanat tiralaki muvninza cemmal’?.9° 


He seems to be very much taken up by the story of Cam- 
pantar impaling the heretics and reveals in the description of the 
death of these people, of their blood flowing like water and the 
kites flying to feed on their corpses — “Mayilukutia kantinam 
célnta valai pirampor kaluva utalam vintinam cilak kaluvina 
akkiya vittakané’; “Val kelu kuntarkku vaikaikkaraiyanru vat 
Kotutta kalikelu  tintol kavuniyar  tipan’?;201_“* Tolunira vaikatk 
kuluvay elirnta uritkkaip paritalaik kuntar tankal kaluva utalam 
kaluvina akkiya karpakam’32 “4man kanam kalu  érri??;108 
“Uzalam porutak kaluniraiyakkuvan’? ;104 ‘“‘Pukaliyar konanua nat- 
katiyittérrum kaluttitam’?;1% “Nitikett@r kulaiyak kaluvin kuluk- 
kantavan”;06  * Vatinil vallamanaip pannaik kaluvin  nutivaittem 
panta vinai arukkum’; “Arumantap pantu cefcol natatli aman 
mulutum parumantak kanta caiva ctkamani”’;!8 “*Kantatu uripotu 
Pili orukaiyil kollum pari talaic camanaip pal kalumicaiyée”’;>” 
“Vaikaiyil amanarai vatu ceytarutta Caiva Cikamani Campan- 
tan”329 © Yallamanar ollaik kaluvil ulakka?;“ “Tepnanran katal 
Kulanakaril vatil amanar valitolaiyak katalal punkeluvu cempu- 
malaru 6tap porutavarai vankaluvil taitta mataiyon’’ 342 “Anra- 
manar kittattai Gcalitiup ponra uraikeluou centamilppa  onrinal 
venti nirai Kalumél  uyttan??;113 “ Amanaraik kalu nutikku anai- 
ourutlavanum ni? 34“ Aringki inpam cey tamil vatil venranta 
amanana  vartkuntar kaluvéta mun kanta cefi mata vancanpat 


97. Ibid, 9. 

98. Mum. Kovai, 12. 

99. Tiruttokai, lines 5-8. 
100. A}, Pil. Tiruvantati, 6. 
101. Jbid., 12, 

102. Jbid., 28. 

103. Jbid., 39. 
104. Jbid., 53. 


105. JIbid., 66. 
106. Jbid., 81. 
107. Ibid., 98. 


108. Cun. Viruttam, 9. 
109. Adum. K ovai, 4. 

110. fbid , 13. 

111. Ulamatai, Kanni, 59. 
112. Jbid., 73-74, 

113. Ibid., 134-35. 

114. Xalampakam, 1. 
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nakarali?;35 “Kantatu arukantar kulamowri mulutum  kaluvil 
€ra"326 “Arukarat murukkiya tamil payittiya navan’’;3? “Vanpa- 
kaiyim akkuntarai venray’?;® “Pali amanaik -kaluvérrindn??;?9 
He has got a special fascination of the names ‘“‘Arukacani’;120 
“*Kuntacani’’;81  **Amararkkuk kalan’?;}22 ‘Arukdcani? means the 
thunder to the Avhas, He also refers to the Buddhist monk whose 
head rolled on the ground — “‘Wérvanta puttan talaiyaip puvimél 
puralvitta vittakap patal vilampinan’’ 328 


He gives more details about the debate with the jains — 
‘‘Arukar kulam venra koccaiparkén’;'*4 ‘‘Arukar tankal tennatty 
aran atta citkam’?’;3° “Vaikai mantanar enpar ... paracamaya kél~ 
artkkun nikarat tamil ndattulla kuntarkalé?’;32® “Corceri  nitkavi 
ceytanru vatkaiyil tollamanar parcetiya vannam katta Campan- 
tan’?;32?  “*Arukantar mutkalatka natta mutai kelumu mal innam 
pun kalankal vaikaippural’’;)® ‘““Amanmalaintan’’.2® In the Tirut- 
tokai he refers to Pantimatéoi and Kulaccirai praising Campantar 
whilst the heretics set fire probably to Campantar’s own mutt, when 
he ordered the fire to catch hold of the Pandya — ‘‘Pattic civamentu 
pantimad téviyotum kortak katirvél Kulacciratyum kont&tum arraip 
polutattu amanaritu  ventiyatp partic cutuka poyp pantiyanai ena 
vallan’?;18° ‘‘“Kantum kanalil kulit patuttuk katal kitalinoay véntin 
tuyar tavirttan’’.18 The Pandya was cured of his misery#®* probably 
with the sacred ash. Mampiyantar refers to the verses of Campan- 
far undergoing the ordeal of water and fire. He specifically men- 
tions that the Aymn beginning with ‘Pokama@r’ went through the 
ordeal of fire. The cadjan leaf containing Campantar’s hymn went 


115. JIbid., 8 
116. Jbid., 9. 
117, dbid., 18. 


118. Jbid., 20. 

119. Tiruteokai, Kanni, 5. 
120. Al. Pil. Antati; 9, 10, 19, 65, 76, 8B; Tirukkalampakam, 7, 21, 
121. Cag. Vir., 7. 

122, Mum., 6. 

123. Tiruttokat, Ul. 38-40. 
124. Aj. Pi]. Antati , 36, 
125. bid., 43. 

126. Jbid., 54. 

127, Mum., 21. 

128. Ibid., 26. 

129. Ibid., 29. 

130. 7. tokat, i. 48-52. 

131, Aj. Pif. Tirueantati, 71. 
132. Jbid., 71. 
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against the current of the stream of Vaikai — ‘“‘Nilaviya Vaiuat- 
‘yapru Btitiu vanir etirdttum ceykaiyal mikka ceyalutaiyan” 
“ Mankatyitattaranaik kavi nir etir 6ta matittarul cey tanku pukale 
catur mamarai navalar caiva cikamani’’ 54 


Nampiyantar mentions Campantar receiving gold coin as prize 
along with Tirunaoukkaracar at Tiruvilimilalai, an important meet~- 
ing according to him of the two saints which saved the world — 
“Patiya centamilal palankacu paricil perza nitiya cirt tiru #atacam- 
pantan nirai pukalan nétiya pantiru navuk karacotu elil milalaik 
kiitiya Kittattinal ulatayttik kuvalayamé’?;}85 “Técam mulutum malar 
maraniu an ketac centalarkai ican tiruvarulal elil vilimilalaiyinvayk 
kacin malaipolintan”;388 “Tunkap puricai toku milalai ankatanil 
nittan celunkacu kontu nikal nelodyil muttin civikai mutalkontu”;” 
““Vayal ani ten vilimilalaiyinilavu kacin mali malai poliyum mana 
kuna maturan’’;¥8 “Vilimilalaip patikkacu konta piran”? 8°. 


He also refers to Campantar as the friend of Nélanakkar, 
Muruka Néyanar and Ciruttontar — “‘Elil Nilanakkarkum itpap 
pintan pukalar  Murukarkum  tolan’?;34°  “‘Nilaou =Murukatkum 
Nilanakkarkum — tolaivil pukale ciruttontarkum —kulaviya tala- 
maiyayt tollaip pirapparutta cuntaran”’41 In one place Nampi- 
Jantar states that if we praise Cizuttontar we can easily attain an 
intimate relationship with Campantar — “‘Virumpum putalvatat 
meyyariniu akkiya iunamirtam arumpum punal cataiyay untarul 
ewrati paninta irumpin cutark kalirran Ciruttontanai ettutirél 
curumpin malart tamilakaran patat totarou elite’’.4* He also refers 
to Campantar making mention of Murukanaynar’s worship in the 
hymn of Varttamaniccuram — ‘‘Varttamanicar kalal vananki val 
Muruka pattiyai ican patikatté kattinay’?8 Along with this fact 
he mentions that Campantar was very friendly with Nélanakkan 
— “Attan Tirunilanakkarkum atputaiyan”? 14 


133. Tiruttokai, ll. 33-35. 
134. Tirukkalampakam, 15. 
135. A]. Pij. Tiruvantat,, 80. 
136. Ibid., 41. 

137. Ulamalai, Kanni, 78-79 
138. Tirukkalampakam, 24. 
139. Tiruttokai, li, 11. 

140. Aj. Pil. Tiruvantati, 71. 
141. Tiru Ulamalai, Kanni, 71-72. 
142. Al, Pil. Tiruvantati, 72. 
143. Tiruttokai, il,, 52-53. 
145. ibid., 1, 54. 
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Nampiyantar sings of Campantar’s greatness and love which 
were so endearing to the Lord that he blessed him with the cymbal 
(talam) at Kolakka** with a palanquin of pearls at Nelodyil Arat- 
turai;46 with a purse of a thousand gold coins at Avatuturai to 


enable his father to perform sacrifice.#47 


He refers to the discomfiture of the proud Pana probably 
Nilakantayalppanar and the smashing of the ya by him because of 
his impossibility to play the hymn called ‘‘yalmiiri’ in his ‘yaP.1*8 


At Tirumarukal, he states that when the husband fell down 
dead, bitten by a poisonous serpent, Campantar took pity on his 
wife and saved him.4® In Tiruttokai, Nampiyantar Nampi refers 
to another incident where Campantar saved this time a woman 
who died of snake poison. Probably this refers to what the later 
day generation referred to as the “Ankam pumpavai” incident of 
Mylapore though Nampiyantar nowhere mentions that the bones 
alone were transformed into a maiden — “Veyya vifam mévi iranta 
ayiloérkan matamakalai vavenralaippittim mannulakil valvitta cirninra 
cemmaic ceyalutaiyan”? 15° 


Another miracle of Campantar is curing the daughter of a 
Malava chief who was suffering from Muyalakan or epileptic fits. 
Tradition has it that this miracle was performed by the hymn 
sung at Tiruppaccilacciramam. ‘This is one of the Akapporul hymns, 
a complaint by the mother of the love-sick maiden who had 
fallen in love with the Lord.¥42 


The miracle of changing a desert into a fertile sea-base at 
Nanipalli is also referred to by Nampiyantar Nampi.52 There is 
a line in Tiruttokai, 7. 17 — which is often taken to refer to this 
miracle but that line simply states that Ndanacampantar was 
capable of singing Palai and Neytal—‘‘Palaiyum neytalum pata- 


145. Aj. Pil Tiruvantati, 40, 82; Mummanikkovai, 4; Ulamatai, 82; Tirut- 
tokai, 1., 22. 

146. A] Pi}. Anta@ti, 40, 83; Mum., :4, 28: Ulamalai, 79; Tiruttokai, l., 24. 

147, Aj. Pil. Antati, 40, 84; Mum., 4. Ula., 80; Tiruttokai, t., 18-19. 

148. A]. Pil, Tir., 39, 91; Mum., 1; Ula@., 77; Tiruk., 26; Tiru., l. 13. 

149. Aj. Pif. Antati, 28, 49; Canpai Virut., 3; Mum., 4; Ulamalai Kanni, 
187-138; Tiruk., 41; Firuttokai, L. 21. : 

150. Tiruttokai, [i., 35-38. 

151. Camp., 1: 44, 

152. Al. Pi]. Antati, 17; Can. Vir., 4; Tirweulamatai, Kanni, 75. 
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vall@n, i.e. capable of singing the ‘Pélai’ and ‘Neytal’ tracts even 
whilst he was young. 


The other miracle of metamorphosing a male palmyra into a 
female palmyra at Tiruvottir is mentioned in several places.‘ 


At Tirukkotlampitér, Campantar crossed the Kaviri river 
against the current with the help of a boat. This is looked upon 
as a great miracle of Campantar and this is referred to in various 
places.154 


The story of Campantar’s closing the doors of Tirumaraikkatu 
is another miracle mentioned in various places.15 


The marriage of Campantar performed at Nallirp perumanam 
when everyone attained Salvation is another miraculous act.4** 


Ulamalai®’ mentions that Campantar cured his relatives and 
atiyars from the shivering fever with which they suffered at 
Konku. 


In some temples like Uttarakécamankai, we find the image 
of Campantar with one leg held up in a dancing posture and play- 
ing upon the cymbal (é@/am) whilst singing. Nampiyantar almost 
describes this form—‘“‘Ciruparar karanta viltkurar kinkini cevipul- 
lic cilkural tyatti amutun cevvay aruvi tiankat talam piriyat tatakkat 
acaittue citu kuttiyarric civan arulperra narramil virakan’’ 18 


The story of Siva offering the milk of Parvati and the enraged 
father demanding the child to point out the person who had given 
the milk has taken the present form even during the time of 
Paptinattar: 


“*Tataiyotu vénta vétipyac ciruvan 
Talarnataip paruvattu valarpact varutta 
Annayo cnralaippa munninru 
Nana ponakattu arulattik kulaitta 
Anat tiralai avanvayin arula 
153. Af. Pif. Antati, 39; Mum., 4; Ul@matai, 81; Tirut., ., 28. 
154. Aj. Pij. Antati, 39; Mum., 4; Tiruvulamalai, Kagni, 77; Tiruk., 41; 
Tirat., Ul. 30-31. 
155. Aj}. Pif. Antati., 39, 91; Cagpaiviruttam, 7; Mum., 4; Ula. Kanni, 77 
Tirut., U., 26-27. 
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Anianat mutintu tantar yadrena 
Avanaik kattuvan appé vanar 
Toétutatya ceviyan enrum 
Pitutaiya pemman entum 

Kaiyiz cuttik kaita 

Aiyani velippat tarulinai anke”’ 2° 


“The Brahmin boy went with his father whilst he was not 
capable of walking aright. The growing hunger began to inflict 
him and he cried, ‘O, Mother! You stood before him. The food 
of wisdom mixed with your Grace, you offered as the infinite 
morsel. The Brahmin (father) was angry and asked of the child 
to show who gave the food. The child said, ‘Father, I shal] show 
Him. He is ‘‘Totutaiya ceviyer; pitutaiya pemman’ — thus singing 
he pointed You out, with his finger and lo, You became manifest 
then and there”’.19° 


Sri Sankarachérya, in his Soundaryalahari, describes the heav- 
ing bosom of the Mother and refers to its milk making the Tamil 
child sing the glorious and mellifluous verses, Commentators like 
Laksmidhara fail to understand the reference; but anyone who 
knows the story of Campantar will readily identify the Tamil child 
as Tirujianasambandar. The Tamil translation of this work by 
Virai Kaviraja Pantitar and its commentary by Saiva Ellappa Navalar 
makes this point quite clear. Therefore, this story must have 
become popular by the time of Sri Sankaracharya. 


Cekkilar describes the story of N&yacampontar almost as 
a great epic in 1257 verses. The name of the father of 
Nanacampantar is Civapata Irutayar (15), a fact not known to 
us from Campantar’s hymns. The father was feeling miserable (18) 
at the spread of heresy and was anxious to bring fortha child (19) 
who would restore the past glory. Like Nampiyantar Nampi, Cékki- 
lar speaks of Campantar’s birth as an avatar (26). The child grew 
up and attained three years of age (54). The father took the 
child with him to the temple tank to bathe, because the child 
persisted in coming with him (56). When he was inside the 
water uttering aghamarsana mantra (60), the child not seeing the 
father began to cry ‘Ammé, Appz — Mamma, Pappal’. Siva came 
with the Mother Goddess and requested the Mother to feed the 


159, Tirukkalu. Mum, Kovai, l., 23-33. 
160. Ibid. 
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child with her milk — ‘pal aficil’ (69) ina gold bowl, a description 
clearly following Campantar’s verse, “Pétaiyay porkinnat taticil,’1% 
and when she did so the child became full with divine knowledge 
and Sivajianasambandha (69), i.e., one who is linked to divine 
experience — realizing that the Lord is the creator of everything 
and the Lord of his servants (71). 


The father coming out of the tank found the child with marks 
of milk and was afraid that it had taken the food given by some- 
one other than a Brahmin. He was, therefore, angry for the breach 
of the caste rules and demanded the child to show the person 
who had given the food (72). All this is clearly brought out by 
the poem of Campantar.162 


Probably, it is this breach of the caste rules Arirar refers 
.to, when he speaks of Campantar having committed a fault, which 
fault God accepted as his greatness: ‘“‘Marramil valla Nana- 
campantar .,. kufranceyyinum  kunamenak karutun kolkai kantu 
nin kurai kalal ataintgn” 1°83 That divine wisdom dawned upon 
Campantar, thanks to the blessing of the Lord of Cikdli, is also 
referred to by Ariirar.6 From these references, the story of the 
drinking of Parvati’s milk had grown and the hymn Totutaiya 
ceviyan’ is said to have been sung in reply to the father and point- 
ing to Siva as the person who had given him milk. That hymn is 
an ‘akapporul’ song being the speech of a love-sick maiden con- 
fessing that Siva as Bhiksatana is the person who had robbed her 
heart making her emaciated as to lose her bangles: ‘‘Erparanta 
imavel valat cora en uliam kavar kalvate’’;385 *‘Tratkalanta ina vel valat 
cora en ullam kavar kalv an’? 168 


The father of Campantar, Cékkilar continues, took the child 
on his shoulders (94) and when Campantar sang the hymn begin- 
ning with “Mataiyil valai6? at Tirukkolakka, two cymbals of 
gold, on each of which was inscribed the pascaksara, came into the 
hands of the child (103). When people learnt of this invitations 


161. 3 2. 
162, 3 2. 
163. 7 4, 
164, 7. 9. 
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from various places poured in. Campantar started on a pilgri 
mage to temples and visited Tirunanipalli (116) where his mother 
was born. Tirunilakanta Yalppanar came to Cikali along with 
his wife and undertook, of his own accord, to follow Campantar 
wherever he went so as to play the hymns on his yal (131). 
After worshipping at various places around Czkali and Citamparam, 
Campantar reached Nelvdyil Aratturat and rested that night at 
Maranpati. Siva appeared in the dream of the people of Nelodyil 
Aratturai and directed them to present Campantar with an umbrella, 
a pearl palanquin and ‘cinnam’ or horns, kept within the temple 
(197). Siva appeared also in the dream of Campaniar to request 
him to accept His gift (206). Hymn 90 of the second Tirumurai 
was then sung when he accepted the gift according to Periya- 
puranam. 


The ‘upanayanam’ ceremony of Campantar was duly per- 
formed according to the Védic rites, but he emphasized on that 
occasion about the greatness of Paficaksara (266), the mantra 
of the Saivites, by singing hymn 21 of the third Tirumurai begin- 
ning ‘‘Tufcalum tuncalilata péltum”. Wearing of the fame of 
Gampantar, Tirun@oukkaraccar came down to Cikkali and lived with 
him for some days (273) before he left on his pilgrimage to the 
temples (274). Campantar, when he went round the temples, 
once came to Tiruppaccilaccirimam where the chief Kollimalavan 
brought his daughter suffering from epileptic fits or Muyalakas 
to the presence of Campantar (217) who sang the hymn begin- 
ning with “ Tunrvalar tinkal’’68 and cured her of the disease. He 
reached Cetkunriir (324) where probably people were accustomed 
to suffer from a kind of hill malaria. His followers had an attack 
of his fever. He sang the hymn beginning with “Azvinaikkio- 
vinai?’,4®° when all his followers as well as others became 
whole (336). Whilst he was nearing Tiruppatticcuram (391), it 
was so hot that a Sivagana held up a canopy of pearls over his 
head (392), a conopy which came down to be caught by the follow- 
ers of Campantar (394). Hymn 73 of the third Tirumurai was then 
sung. In the last verse, the words, ‘“‘Pantamuyar vitum nala 
Patticcuram’’ occur; perhaps there was another reading “‘Pantra 
uyar’? from which this story of the pearl canopy might have 
arisen, 


168, 1: 44: 1. 
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Whilst Campantar was at Tiruvavatuturai, his father was desir- 
ous of performing a sacrifice for which he wanted money (422). 
Hymn 4 of the 3rd Tirumurai where he rhetorically asks of the 
Lord, “Is there nothing to be given?” is said to have been sung 
on this occasion, when it is said a Sivabhita placed a purse of 
1000 coins on the pedestal (426). Campantar went to the place 
of Tirunilakanta Yalppanar’s mother, Viz., Tarumapuram (444) 
and Panar’s relatives were so proud as to claim all the popularity 
of Campantar’s hymns for the musical talents of Panar (445). 
Panar felt so miserable that he begged of Campantar to sing 2 
hymn which cannot be played on the yal. Pinar was about to 
break his musical instrument when he could not play the 
‘Yalmari’ hymn on his y427° but Campantar begged of him to resist 
that attempt (450-52). On his pilgrimage to various temples, 
Campantar came to Marukal where he heard the lament of a 
maiden who had 'eloped with her beloved who was unfortunately 
bitten by a snake. Moved by this tragic situation, Campantar 
sang the hymn, ‘“‘Cataiyay enumal’3™ to bring back the dead man 
to life (482-83). At the instance of Ciruttontar, he worshipped 
at Cenkattankutii He met Tirundvuakaracar at Tiruppukaliir 
(492-93) and went to Tiruvarir to worship on the Tiruvatirai 
day (496). At Tiruvilimilalai he had a vision of the Lord of 
Cikali (555). Whilst these two saints were staying at Tiruvili- 
milalai a severe famine raged in the country. - The saints got a 
coin each from the Lord of the temple to feed their followers. 
At first a coin on which a commission had to be paid, was given 
to Campantar and therefore Campantar sang!?? begging the Lord 
to give coins on which no commission need be paid (570). Both 
the saints then reached Tirumaraikkatu (575) where Appar sang 
a hymn for opening the gates of the temple (582) whilst Campantar 
sang one to close them (587). 


Whilst staying there, people from Maturai came to inform 
them of the persecution of the Saivites by heretics. Appar offered 
to go, lest the heretics should do any harm to Campantar. He 
also pointed out that it was not an auspicious occasion where- 
upon, Campantar sang the ‘Kolaru Patikam’28 (616). Therein, he 
stated that everything was auspicious to the followers of God. 


170. 1: 136. 
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Kulacciraiyar, the minister and Mavikatyarkkaraci, the queen 
welcomed him to Maturai (660) when he sang a Aymn3™4 On 
the night of his arrival, the heretics by their black magic, set fire 
to the mutt (700), where Campantar and his followers were stay- 
ing. Knowing this, Campantar sang the hymn 3: 51, ordering the 
fire to catch hold of the Pazdya in the form of fever (705). The 
pain was so unbearable that the Pandya consulted his minister 
and the queen who explained to him that all this was due to his 
friends trying to set fire to the mutt (719). The king sent for 
Campantar (723) who, however, went to the temple for knowing 
the will of the Lord as to his entering on a debate with the here- 
tics by singing the Aymns 3:47 and 3: 108. After knowing the 
will of the Lord, he went to the palace and when the Pandya 
asked of him his birth place (753), he replied by singing the 
Aymn 2: 70. The heretics, were all in anger and even the queen 
became nervous when Campantar re-assured her by singing the 
hymn 3: 39. The heretics undertook to cure the left side of the 
king and Campantar, the right side of the king. Campantar sang 
the hymn on the sacred ash1’® and cured the fever on both the 
sides, when the heretics felt helpless (766). The heretics pre- 
ferred-the magical contest of fire and water from whichjthe cadjan 
leaves containing the truths of their respective religions should 
escape. Campantar took out the hymn of Tirunallatu‘® from 
his collected works and threw it into the fire (783) and sang the 
Aymn, ‘‘Talarila vanamulai’’.177 Whilst the cadjan leaf of the 
heretics was burnt to ashes, the leaf of Campantar remained fresh 
(789). Then followed the ordeal by water. The Aymn “‘Valka 
antanar’18 was written on a cadjan leaf and thrown into the 
waters of Vaikai. Whilst the cadjan leaf of the Jains rushed away 
with the current, Campantar’s leaf travelled against the current 
and reached ‘Tiruvétakam’ (850) where Campanitar sang.17® Cam- 
pantar refers to the cadjan leaf reaching, Etakam, “‘Etu cenranaitarum 
Etakam’’ in the last verse of his hymn. How a temple was built 
there and how the place itself came to be called Etakam even 
whilst Campantar was singing the hymn when the cadjan leaf 
travelling against the current are not made clear. 


174. 3: 120. 
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The heretics — the ‘dtatayins — were impaled as a punish- 
ment for their crime of setting fire to the living quarters of Cam- 
pantar and his followers (855). It is not clear how this tradition 
grew, for prior to the song of Nampiyantar Nampi, we do not hear 
anything about this story. One modern writer has printed a 
verse of Campantar with the reading, ‘‘Cirankaiaic cinta vatu ceyyat 
tiruvullame’ — -Is it your wish that the heads of the heretics 
should roll down?’ instead of the old reading, ‘‘Tizaskalaic cinta 
vatu ceyyattiru vullamé’’? — ‘Is it your wish that I should debate 
with the heretics bringing their capacities to nothing?’? Perhaps 
some such reading or misundersting was responsible for the 
growth of this tradition, 


After this, Campantar went to the temples in the Cola coun- 
try and once when he had to cross the river Kaviri in a boat with- 
out a boatman, he sang the hymn ‘‘Kottamé kamalum’’!®° (898). 
The word “‘Cella untuka’’ occurs in every one of the verses and 
the sixth verse speaks of ‘“‘Otamvantanaiyum Kollampatar’’. 
‘Otamuvantanaiyum’ is the description of that place, as much as 
‘A puvantaraiyum’ and other phrases which occur in other verses. 
It is, however, on this description that the tradition had grown. 


When he reached Potimankai (904), the seat of the Buddhists, 
one Buddhanandi (906) opposed him and one of his followers went 
to write his verses on the cadjan leaf sang the verse ‘-Puttar Caman 
kalukgatyar’’81 wher it is stated that the Paacaksara was the 
weapon against the enemies of Saizities. We are told that the 
Buddhist died of a lightning shock (909). 


Campantar came to meet Appar at Tiruppinturutti (929) 
where unknown to others, Appar carried the palanquin of Cam- 
pantar along with others (934). Campantar was shocked to learn 
this and got down from the palanquin to embrace the elder saint 
(936). After taking leave of Appar, Campantar went to the tem- 
ples of Tontainatu (945). At Tiruvéttar, he found all the palmyras 
planted becoming male ones (978). He sang the hymn ‘Patterns 
égyana’.*2 Yn the last verse he speaks of “Kurumpai an panai in 
kulat Otta@r’?. Probobly it is a beautiful description of the freak 
of nature around which a tradition had grown. At Tirumayilap- 
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pir, one Civanécaccettiyar had a daughter by name Pimpavai 
(1044) whom he wanted to give away to Nanacampantar, But she 
unfortunately died of snake bite. Her poor father preserved her 
bones in a pot which he placed before Campantar on his visit to 
Mylapore. CGampantar sang the ‘Piémpdvaippatikam’*® and out 
of the bones rose a beautiful damsel back to life (1090). Having 
brought her to life he explained that he was in a sense her father 
and therefore he could not marry her (1114). Campantar returned 
home and his parents in spite of his refusal, insisted on his marry- 
ing the daughter of Nampaniar Nampi (1161) at Tirunallarp- 
perumanam. Tirunila nakka Nayanar acted as the priest (1239). 
Whilst coming round the fire along with his wife, he sang the 
hymn'*4 beginning with ‘Nallarpperumanam’ and all the assembly 
disappeared as it were into the light. He sang the Pavicaksara 
hymn beginning with ‘Katalalaki?85 ordering all to enter into the 
light to attain salvation including Tiruntlanakkar, Tirunilakantaydip- 
panar, Murukan, Nampantar and Civapata Irutayar, on that Vaikaci 
mulam day. : 


The Kannada and Sanskrit traditions are summarized as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Tirujaana Sambandhi-pille nayanar was a Brahman Sat- 
vite famous for his Tamil songs in praise of Siva. He is considered 
an Avatar of Siva. He cured Kubjapandya, King of Madura, of 
his fever which Finaséna and other Jaina devotees of his time 
could not cure with all their Jaina spells and charms, and thus 
persuaded him to embrace Saivism again. He paid a visit to Gaja- 
ranya and worshipped the Liiga which was set up there by Rak- 
takshachéla, son of Subhadéva, King of Cholas. Vagisa, Nila 
nagna, Skandanatha, Kulapaksha, Haradatta and others were his 
contemporaries. At his request, ‘Tirumanghayalvar, one of the 
celebrated Vaishnava saints, anterior to Raémdanujacharya, paid a 
visit to a Vaishnava temple in Madura. Véadibhasimha, a cele- 
brated Jaina scholar, is said to have disputed with Sambandhar on 
the merits of Saivism’’.18° We have already pointed out that in 
this tradition various great men who hadlived indifferent periods 
are brought together as is often done in the stories of other great 
men like Sakara. Vadibhasimha, who is the author of Gadya 
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Cintamani, is considered to have lived during the region of Raja- 
raja IT of the 12th century. 


One of the Darasuram sculptures gives a representation of the 
story of Alutaiyapillaiyar (Campantar). We have on the right, an 
elderly person with a beard and a sacred thread and with a tuft 
of hair knotted to the left. He is placing his left hand on the hip 
and holding a stick in the right hand as it were in the act of 
beating. A child stands in front with a vessel in its left hand. 
On the left appear Siva and Parvati on the sacred bull. This 
depicts the story of Campantar pointing to the Lord after having 
drunk the milk.187 


We have thus seen the story of Nénacampantar developing 
from time to time; but the references in Arérar’s hymns are crystal 
clear about the life of Campantar as Arérar’s had known it. We 
had given references to Campantar’s verses where the great saint 
describes his own experience and his own message which must 
have moved Arérar to such a great extent as to speak of himself 
as simply following in the footsteps of Campantar. The references 
in Ardrar’s hymns seem to suggest that Campantar was the leader 
of an important school of thought and worship which Arirar fol- 
lowed. 


The 83rd sutra of Narada Bhakti Sutra is important from this 
point of view: “Thus the teachers of Bhakti unanimously declare 
without being in the least afraid of public criticism — the great 
teachers Kuamdra, Vyasa, Sukha, Sdandilya, Garga, Visnu, Kaun- 
dinya, Sésha, Uddhkava, Arini, Bali, Hanuman, Vishisam and 
others”. The work, ‘Narada Bhakti Sutra’ is assigned to the 12th 
century and the teacher Sésha mentioned therein is sometimes 
interpreted as referring to Ramanujacharya. In that case, it is 
for consideration whether Kaundinya may not refer to J#anasam- 
bandha who calls himself ‘Kavuniyan’ (Kaundinya) in many of his 
verses. If this interpretation is correct, Campantar must be the 
head of a school of Saivite Bhaktas believing in singing hymns in 
praise of God. 


il 
The 29th saint is Eyarkon Kalikkama Nayanar. The words of 
Arirar are “‘Eyarkin Kalikkaman atiyarkkum atiyew’? — ‘I am the 
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servant of the servants of Eyarkon Kalikkama Nayanar’. ‘Eyar’ 
is the Tamil form of the word ‘Hathaya’. Therefore, Eyarko will 
mean the Haihaya chief. The Haihaya chiefs are mentioned in 
inscriptions as Haihaya konas.88 The Hathayas are mentioned in 
inscriptions as having been defeated by the Chalukyas1® The 
rulers of Tirukkévalir were Malayamans from where the great 
patron Malayaman of the Cankam age ruled and they called them- 
selves Malayamans after that great patron of Tamil. 


In the age of the later Colas, we find them calling themselves 
Cétirayas and Kovalarayas. Of the former title, Prof. K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastry writes, “It is evident of the new tradition that was 
growing by which these chieftains sought to establish a connec- 
tion with the Haihayas of Cédi at a time when all ruling chieftains 
were busy finding a purdnic pedigree for themselves’’.1°° But the 
tradition is at least as old as the age of Arérar, where we find this 
name Eyarkon. Meypporul Nayanar is called Malatarkoman and 
Cétivéntar (Periyapuranam) but unfortunately, the native place 
of Eyarkon is not given by Arzrar or Nampiydntar. Are we to 
assume that from the term Eyarkou, his native place can be nothing 
else than Tirukkovaliir, Aradrar mentions Eyarkon in the hymn he 
sang on Tiruppunkar!™ and Cékkilar makes Tirupperumankalam near 
Tiruppunkiir on the north bank of the Kaviri, the native place of 
this saint. Naracinkamunaiyaraiyar will appear to be another chief 
of this family. The other part of the name Kalikkamar is also a 
problem for historians, We had suggested that the term Kali 
might refer to the Kaliyaracar or Kalabhras. Kalikkadman may either 
mean a member of this royal family who had the proper name 
Kaman. As this saint is called Eyarkon, he cannot be said to be- 
long to the Kali family as well. Kalikkéman, therefore, had to be 
taken to mean a partisan of the Kali family as opposed to the 
name Kalippakai, the enemy of the Kalis, a name borne by that 
chieftain who was betrothed to the sister of Tirundvukkaracar, who 
as a chieftain probably of Simhavisnu, conquered the Kalabhras. As 
Prof. Nilakanta Sastry points out, some of the names and titles 
imply close dynastic connection among these different families of 
feudatory rulers, so that a member of a particular family is found 
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to assume the title of another family or families. One Malayamay 
as the Professor points out calls himself a Vanakularayan and ano- 
ther Malayaman calls himself a Pallavarayan. In this light, a mem- 
ber of the Kali family may assume the title of Haihaya. It is 
interesting to note that there is a city named after Kalikkama, the 
famous Kalikkamar sung by Campantar.1® In the 8th verse of this 
hymn, Campantar refers to a king with the serpent crown ruling the 
world from Kalikkamar: Or aravam talai nil mutiyan ali nir ulakantu 
kar aravak katal citla valum patiyam Kalikkamar’ 1° This Kalikkamir 
is a city on the sea coast founded by a Kalikkamam, anterior to this 
Eyarkon, as it is sung by Campantar who must have lived at least 
a generation before Ariirar. 


Ariirar refers to this Eyarkoy in another place, the Tiruppunkur 
hymn, already referred to: ‘‘Eta nantilam (Etamil nilam?) iraru véli 
Eyarkon urta irumpini tavirttu’?°4—‘You have removed the great 
ailment from which suffered that Zyarkon of 12 vélis of land of no 
fault’, The reference to the 12 vélis has been referred to in the 
previous verse of this hymn ‘The whole world forgot the rains. 
There is no water in the fields. We will give you a big plot of 
land. Save us’. This was said. ‘The white clouds of lustre spread 
allround. There was a great flood. This danger was also aver- 
ted. God received again 12 vélis of land. Seeing this act of 
Grace, I have taken refuge in your feet, O, Lord of Tiruppunkar’. 
This is the idea conveyed in this verse. Nampiyantér Nampi explains 
this story as an incident in the life of Eyarkon.4%* He speaks of the 
Lord getting one set of 12 vélis perhaps for saving the lands from 
the floods. The ‘filai’ or fault, mentioned in this verse by Nampi- 
pantar Nampi and ‘pini’ or ailment mentioned by Mampi Arirar pro- 
bably refer only to the floods. 


The word ‘pini’ is given its full force in this story of Eyarkon 
as narrated by Nampiyautar and Cékkilar. It is the chronic colic 
pain from which Eyarkén is said to have suffered. Eyarkén was 
opposed to drirar, because the latter made the Lord his errand- 
boy, carrying messages to Paravai. In order God to bring about a 
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reconciliation between these saints, God informed Kalikkamar that 
Ararar would cure him of his colic pain. The heroic Kalikkémar 
preferred to die rather than meet his enemy, and ran a scimitar 
into his stomach—This is all the story that is found in Mampiyan- 
tar Nampi*? But Cékkilar continues: Ararar as directed by God 
came to Kalikkaémar’s place only to learn of his death and he was 
so much overcome with grief that he attempted to cut away his 
own head. God brought Eyarkep to life and this saint went to 
prevent Ararar committing suicide. Thus these two great saints 
became very good friends. 


The Dardsuram sculpture represents this version of the story. 
Plate 6, figure 44 gives a copy of the sculpture with the name 
inscribed as Lyarkon Kalikkamantar. On the right half we find 
Eyarkon lying down ona cot with the death inflicting scimitar. 
On the left half are found two persons, one, Aré#rar trying to run 
his sword into his body and the other, Eyarkon, catching hold of 
Arirar’s hands and preventing him from committing suicide. The. 
Sanskrit and Kannada traditions refer to this saint as Kalikkame 
Nayanar, the commander of the. army of the Cola king and the 
son-in-law of Manakanjanadiso — two facts mentioned by Ceékkilar 
also. This saint is said to have taken a vow not to see the. face 
of Sundara (Ari#rar) at all costs for the reason that the latter was 
in the company of prostitutes. 


III 


The 30th saint is Tirumila Nayanar. The words of Ararar are, 
“‘Nampiran Tirumilanatiyarkkum atiyén’?—“I am the servant of the 
servants of our patron and Lord Tirumiilan’’1°8 Whilst Ardrar 
describes Campantar as Empiran, the patron and Lord of his line 
of school, he describes Tirumélar as Nampiray, ‘the Lord of us all’. 
The great work of this saint, the quintessence of Agamas and Yoga 
— Tirumantiram — is available. Nampiyantar Nampi states that 
Tirumialar entered the body of a cowherd of Cattanar and praised 
Siva according to the Vedas.1 Cékkilar gives a more detailed story. 
One of the Vedic and Yogic disciples of Nandi of Kailas after achie- 
ving siddhis started on a southern tour to meet his friend Agastya 
at Potiyam mountain. Worshipping on the way at Tirukkétaram, 
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Népalam, Avimuktam, Sri Parvatam, Kalahasti, Alankatu, Ekamparam 
(Katici), Tiruvatikai and Tillai, he reached Avatuturai. Suddenly 
an idea struck him. He met a herd of cows in a sorry plight al- 
most in tears standing round the dead body of a cow-herd, Malan. 
by name, of Cattanay village. The yagi taking pity on the cows, 
left his body in a safe place and entered the corpse. The cows 
were happy at what they thought as the return of their cow-herd.. 
When he returned to the house of Mulan, he refused to cohabit 
with the wife and when she complained to the people of the 
village, they advised her not to think of her husband any more as 
he had become a yégi. When he searched for his old body it had 
disappeared. He realized that this was God’s will and that God 
had meant that he should sing Tamil. He went to Tiruvavajuturat 
to remain in a yogic contemplation under a Badhi tree giving ex- 
pression to his spiritual experiences at the rate of one verse a year 
for 3,000 years whereafter he returned to Kailas. His work is. 
called Tirumantiramalai or the Tamil Mivayiram. This Tirumantiram 
was added on as the 10th Tirumurai. 


_ This Tirumantiram, divided into nine tantras, is said to sum-" 
miarize’ Agamas, Tantra being another name for the dgama. The 
first Tantra brings out the fact that Saivism is an ethical religion. 
The second Tantra explains certain purdmic stories bringing out 
their mystic significance and describes the five-fold function of 
Siva and the three classes of jivas. The third Tantra gives us the 
yogasastra based on the author’s own experience. The fourth is 
the Mantra astra explaining ‘Ajapa’ mantra and other cakras. 
The fifth describes the different forms of Saivism, Suddha Saivam. 
Aguddha Saivam, Mérga Saivam, and Kadum Suddha Saivam. 
Aguddha Saivam consists in following certain practices; Suddha 
Saivam consists in the realization of the true knowledge; Marga 
Saivam is the Saivam of realization; Kadum Suddha Saivam does 
not care for external characteristics but goes straight to Siva 
perhaps like many of the saints of Periyapurayam. It also explains 
four sa@dhanas and the Sat, Sakha, Saiputra and Dasa Mar gas. 
The sixth describes Siva as Guru and the necessity for His Grace. 
The seventh describes the esoteric sadhanas through the six 
Gdharas (cakras), lingas and yogamudras. The eight refers to 
the avasthas and explains the dawn of divine knowledge and brings 
out the glory of Siddkanta in relation to the other schools of 
thought. The ninth Tantra is an exposition of Samadhi, or the 
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final realization, the attainment of 4késa and the significance of 
divine dance. 


Tiruma@lar mentions his nine Agamas as Karanam, Kamikam, 
Viram, Cintam, Vatulam, Vyaimalam, Kaléttaram, Supram and 
Makutam. Tivakaram and Pinkalantai, the Tami] Lexicons, give 
the names of some more Agamas. It will be seen that 
more and more Agamas were becoming popular in the 
Tamil country and from the story of AMeypporul Nayanar, 
we learn that Saivities were anxious to discover more ‘and 
more Agamas. Dr. V. V. Ramana Sastri of Védaranyam 
sees in the Tirumantiram, the Pratyabhijna Darsana of Kashmir, 
perhaps because of the story of Tirumalar coming from Kailas, 
though he admits Tirumular must be anterior to Somanatha and 
Abhinavagupta, the great expounders or Pratyabhijaa in 
Kashmir.2"° As Tirumalar speaks of the six darsanas (v. 1530 
etc.), he must be posterior to the authors (the rsis) of these, and 
also to Lingapuranam (vv. 347-352) and Viravatula, held in great 
reverence by the Véram@hésvaras, whose cardinal tenets of Sag 
Sthala Vivécana, are explained in the seventh Tantra. Tirumilar 
was the first to write these truths in Tamil: ‘‘Mdélanurai ceyta 
miivayiram Tamil’ (V. 99); “Ennai nantaka ifaivan pataittanan 
tannai nanrakat tamil ceyyumaré’” V. 81); “‘Malankané inku yan 
vanta karanam Nilanka métiyal nérilaiyalotu mulankamaka molinta 
tirukkatlin cilanka vetattaic ceppa vanténe’’ (77); “‘Nanti inaipati 
nantalai mérkontu puntiyin ullé pukappéytu porticeytu anti matt- 
putat aranatt natorum cintat ceytu Gkamam ceppalurréné”’ (73). 
Tirumilar refers to the patni cult (532) and, therefore, must have 
come after the Xannaki cult had become popular. In describing 
the temples, he speaks of brick and not of stone (1719, 1720) and, 
therefore, he must have lived before Mahéndravarman [. Verse 1721 
refers to crystal diiga and Baya linga but these are natural ones as 
distinct from the chiselled ones. Preservation of temples is accord- 
ing to Tirumilar the duty of the king (515-519). Therefore, he 
must have lived in an age when kings like Koccenkands had started 
building temples and endowing them. He also refers to the great 
sin of speaking ill of Fxanis and atipyars (537-538) probably after 
©Usana Samhita’ and such other books were written to condemn the 
Pasupatas and heretics, unfit for commensality, perhaps somewhere 
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about the 4th century A.D. In another place Tirumalar speaks. 
of five Tamil Mandalas (1646), probably referring to Cola Pandya, 
Céra, Tonda and Kontkumandalas. Dr. V. V. Ramana Sastry men- 
tioned above fixes the age of Tirumilar as the Sixth century. To 
prove that Tirumantiram is very old, Mr. V.S. Chengalvaraya 
Pillai has pointed out that Tirukkural, Nalati and Tévaram of 
Appar, Campantar, and Cuntarar, and Tiruvdécakem contain echoes 
from Tirumantiram,2 though we do not find any specific refer- 
ence to Tirumilar in these works except in Tiruttontatiokai. The 
Sanskrit and Kannada traditions will make him a Vaisnavite of 
Northern India entering into the corpse of a cow-herd when he 
wandered through South India. His Vaisnavite wife was sur- 
prised at his incessant utterance of the word Siva and thought 
that he had become insane. Having turned out a Saivite he is 
said to have attained the abode of Siva at the close of his life. 


IV 

The 3lst saint is Tantiyatikal and the words of Arfirar are, 
‘‘Nattamiku Tantikkum (Markkarkkum) atiyén’? — ‘I am the ser- 
vant of Tanti of growing eyes (and Markkan)’. ‘‘Having no eyes 
he began digging a tank for Siva with the help of a rope to show 
him the way and the limit; the Jains laughed at him and lost their 
eyes whilst Tanti got his eyesight. He is the hero of driir” — 
Thus sings Nampiyantar Nampi in his Tiruttonter Tiruvantati — 
V. 37. The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions speak of him as Day- 
diyadighanayanar or Dandibhakta and refer to his digging a well 
and receiving his eyesight but not to the mocking Jains losing 
their eyes. Cékkilar’s story is more graphic. The temple tank 
of Tiruvariiy became shorter on its western side because of Faiz 
mutts, there. Blind Tanti resolved to widen the tank on that side. 
Tanti planted sticks or pegs and a guiding rope across them to 
mark the straight line of the bund up to which he had to dig. 
The Jains protested saying that innumerable insects would die in 
the futile attempt of his. Unable to bear the insult, he threw out 
a challenge that they would lose their eyes, while he would be 
blessed with eyesight. They accepted the challenge and swore 
they would vacate the city if he ever received the eye sight and 
in an angry mood they removed the pegs, the rope and the shovel. 
God brought the king to interfere and act as a judge. When the 
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saint received his eyesight his enemies had to vacate the city. It 
had already been noted that Tanti was acontemporary of Nami- 
nanti. All these stories give us a picture of the Jaina-Saiva con- 
flict of that age. Tanzi was so called probably because as a blind 
man he walked with a stick. Tanti is a popular name in South 
India for we know that great Sanskrit writer Dandin belonged to 
the Pallava.Court. 


Vv 


The 32nd saint is Markka Nayanar. Arérar, as already men- 
tioned does not give any particulars about the saint except his 
name. Nampiyantar makes him the king of Tiruvérkaju, who 
gambled at Kufantai or Kumpakonam and gave away all the pro- 
ceeds to Saivites. Cékkilar makes him a member of the Vélén 
community and we know that the members of the Vé/an commu- 
nity became important as chiefs. According to Cékkilar this saint 
lost all his wealth in feeding Saivites and, therefore, had to pro- 
ceed to the Ampalam in Kumpakonam for gambling. Because he 
used his sword freely against those who opposed him perhaps by 
playing false, he earned the name of Markka. Cékkilar adds that 
he did not take a pie of this gambling money for himself. The 
Sanskrit and Kannada traditions know nothing except his gambling 
and feeding the Saivites. Apart from showing the extent to which 
the Saivites of Ariirar’s age could go to forgive a Bhakta and praise 
him, this story gives a picture of a confused state of the Tamil 
country from Tiruvérkdtu in the north to Kumpakopam in the 
south. 


VI 


The 33rd saint is Comacimara Nadyanar. Ariirar’s words, are, 
““Amparan Comdct Maranukkum atiyen’’—‘I am the servant of 
Cémaci maran of Ampar’. Comaci is another form of Somayaji, 
one who has performed the Somayajiia or Séma sacrifice. There- 
fore, he must be a Brahmin His proper name, therefore, must be 
Maran and this shows that Védic Brahmins bore Tamil names like 
Maran and they became great Saivite saints. It may be that 
Camaci Maran had some connection with the Péndyas who were 
called Marars. Nampiyantir Nampi describes him as a Brahmin 
who would not open his mouth but for Paficaksara and who was 
_ a great friend of Arurar...Cékkilér speaks of his going to Tiruvarar 
to become a companion of Nampipariirar. The tradition, however, 
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went on developing and the later séthalapuranam gives further 
details about this saint for emphasizing the Saivite rejection of . 
caste rules — details of which are also referred to in the Sanskrit 
and Kannada traditions: “‘Sémasimarandyanar or Somayaji was a 
Brahmin Saivite whose sacrificial hall was deserted by all the 
Brahmin priests in a body when in the middle of his sacrifice he 
fed a Chand4la Saivite and his wife in the sacrificial hall. When, 
however, Siva appeared in person before the sacrificer, the priests 
returned and finished the sacrifice, as if nothing happened to pol- 
lute it??.208 
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CHAPTER VI 


VARKONTA VANAMULAIYAL CARUKKAM 


I 


The sixth verse begins with the phrase ‘Varkonta vanamulai- 
yal’, the name of the Carukkam in Periyapurénam describing the 
lives of the saints of that verse in Tiruttontattokai. The first saint 
mentioned in that verse — the 34th saint in the list — is Cakkiya 
Nayanar. Artrar’s words are, ‘“‘Varkonta vanamulaiyal Unmai- 
pankan kalalé maravatu kallerinta Cakkiyarkkum atiyén” — ‘IT am 
the servant of the Cakkiya who without forgetting threw stones 
at the feet of the Lord who shares His body with Umé of beautiful 
sash-bound bosom’. The reference to the Mother Goddess pro- 
bably had suggested that Kafici was the place of Cakkiyar’ 5 wor- 
ship. Cakkiyar means a Buddhist! but his native place is given’ 
as Cankamankai by Nampiyantar Nampi and Cékkilar who makes 
him further a Vellaia. He came to Kéfici, the centre of South 
Indian Buddhist learning from where went Dis Naga and Dham- 
mapala and where according to Manimékalai, her Guru, Aravana- 
vatikal resided. He was first captivated by the path of love and 
Dharma. The Buddhists emphasize four cardinal truths: (1) Duk- 
kha or misery, consisting in the cycle of births; (2) Dukkhétpatii, 
the cause of the misery, namely, attachments; (3) Dukkha niva- 
rana, the removal of that misery, and (4) Dukkhanivarana marga, 
the way of escape which consists in the non-attachment. Cékkilar 
points out that Cakkiyar returned to Saivism realizing the four 
great categories of Saivism: (1) the actor (2.¢., the soul); (2) his 
acts or the karma; (3) the result of the act, and (4) the Lord 
who gives the results to the actor. When this realization arises, 
the path of love and Dharma became the path of Saivism and he, 
therefore, turned into the worshipper of Lizga, the symbol of the 
Absolute. Since everything was Siva, he did not give up his Bud- 
dhist dvess. One day the sight of the Liiga moved him so much 
that even without realizing what he was doing, he threw, out of 
love, a stone at it. Next day, at the same place and hour, he 
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remembered what he did on the previous day and concluded that 
he must have been so moved by the Grace of God. He followed 
this practice as a religious ceremony of his own. One day, he 
forgot to follow this practice only to remember when he was 
about to eat. He ran and threw the stone at the Linga and God 
appeared before him at the Heavens. The story might mean that 
because of the great Buddhistic influence over X4afci, our saint 
was afraid of changing his dress, but the Saizite world had not 
understood the story that way. Real Saivism was interpreted from 
this story not to lay the emphasis on the outward show but on 
the inward love. It is his greatness of never forgetting the Lord 
that Appar emphasizes in referring to this saint, “‘Kalliinal erintu 
katict t@munum Cakkiyanar nellinar cotundmé nil vicumpu 4la- 
vaittay’?:? “That Cakkiyar who took his Buddhist gruel after throw- 
ing the stone, the Lord made him rule the high Heavens without 
his eating the cooked rice of paddy’. ‘‘Putian maravatoti eri calli 
putu malarkal akkinawkan’’:? (He is true to those who stand firm 
in the path of true Tafas, and he is false to those who act with 
an iron heart). ‘He made the small piece of stone which the Bud- 
dhist ran to throw without forgetting Him, the Lord had con- 
verted them into fresh flowers’. It is this greatness that Ararar 
must be having in his mind. The Dérasuram sculptures represent 
this saint as a Buddhist with one cloth coming from the waist 
up to the heels, another going over the left shoulder across the 
chest from the waist upwards. He is seen in the act of throwing 
a stone at the Sivalinga in front of him. The Kannada and San- 
skrit versions speak of him as Sakki or Sakya Nayanar describing 
him as a Brahmin who embraced Saivism in preference to Bud- 
dhism in which he believed for a long time and who made use 


of stones in worship when unable to procure flowers and incense 
to worship. 


II 


The 35th saint is Cirappuli Nayanar. The words of Ariirar 
re, “Cirkonta pukal vallal Cirappulikkum atiyen’? — ‘I am the 
servant of Cirappuli foremost among the munificent patrons of 
fame’. The name Cirappuli is taken as Sirapuli by the Sanskrit 
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and Kannada versions and, therefore, translated as Wirddha- 
Sardila, which, therefore, makes him a warrior who entertained 
all the Saivite saints that went to his house, but what Arirar 
emphasizes is his munificence, Therefore, Nampiyantar makes him 
a Brahmin leader of Akkér which, as Cékkilar reminds us was 
praised by Campantar for the munificence of its residents.5 Mampi- 
_yantar Nampi considers the greatness of the saint to consist in 
honouring (Citappu) the Saivites, thereby suggesting that Citappuli 
was so called because of the ‘Cirappu’ or honour he paid to the 
Saivites, ‘cita’ being the root of ‘cifappu’ and ‘cirappatu’. The 
Dardsuram sculptures represent this story with a picture of three 
persons one of whom is Cirfappuli, the Brahmin, with a sacred 
thread while the other two are the recipients of gifts from him, 
The inscription underneath runs as Sirappuli@ndar.® 


III 


The 36th saint is Cifuttonta Nayanar. The words of Ararar 
are, “Cenkattankuti méya Ciruttontark katiyén’? — ‘I am the servant 
ef Cizuttontar of Cenkattankuti.’ This Cenkattankutt is in the Cala 
country. Nampiyaniar Nampi speaks of this saint cutting away the 
body of his only child and feeding the Lord. 


Cékkilar gives the story of Ciruttontar in 88 verses. The 
Saint is said to belong to the “‘AMémattira’? community. Manusmptt” 
speaks of the Mahamdtras as great officers of state or chief minis- 
ters. Therefore, this saint must have been born in a family of 
hereditary state officials, According to Cékkilar his name was 
Paraficoti and he was an expert in Sanskrit, the Science of medi- 
cine and in the art of war. All this knowledge, however, made 
him realize that the feet of the Lord are our final refuge. He led 
an expedition on behalf of his king against Vatapi (Badémi) in 
the north region and razed it to ‘the ground. When he returned 
victorious, the king learned that he was a great Bhakta and begged 
of him to continue his service to Saivism. So, he returned to his 
own place, Ceikadttankuti and worshipped at Gayapaticcura. His 
wife was Tiruvenkattu Nankai and both of them made it a point 
to feed the Saivites before they dined every day. Though he was 
the greatest man of his time, he was so humble before the Saivites 
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that the people began to praise him as Cirruttontar. (The word 
‘Cizu’ means small). He was feeling himself very smali in the 
presence of Saivites. He was blessed with a child who was called 
Cirala Téva and he was sent to school in time. 


Siva came in the form of a Bhairava ascetic. His tuft of hair 
was allowed to flow down freely. Flowers of ‘tumpai’ adorned his 
crown. He had a circular mark of the sacred ash in his fore-head. 
A circular ear-ring made of the conch shell was dangling in his 
ears inside each of which was placed the ‘cevvarattai’ flower. A 
neck-lace of crystal beads adorned his neck. He was wearing a 
black coat or a robe. He was wearing armlets, wristlets, anklets 
and waistband and garlands — all made of ‘rudraksa’. He was 
wearing the jingling anklet (cilampu) in his feet. He was carry- 
ing right hand was making the ‘damarukha’ resound. When he 
came to the house of Ciruttontar, the latter was away from his 
house in search of Saivites to be fed that day. His servant maid 
Cantava nankai informed the Bhairava of this who, however, said 
that he could not say in a place where only women were staying. 
The wife of Ciruttontar also begged him to stay but the Bhairava 
stated that he came from the north and he would be staying 
under the ‘atéi’ tree at Ganapaticcuram. 


Ciruttontar, finding no Saivites, returned home with a heavy 
heart but on hearing of the new-comer, went to the ‘ati? tree to 
beg of the Bhaivava to dine with him. The Bhairava told Cirut- 
tontar that he used to eat once in six months only, and that, the 
only child of five years of age of a family. Ciruttongar said that 
it was nothing impossible. Their own child was brought from 
the school and he was cooked. Whilst cooking, they had thrown 
out the head of the child, which the Bhairava demanded at the 
time when the food was served. Fortunately, the servant maid 
was ready with the cooked head and it was also served. The 
Bhairava called upon Cizuttontar to bring in, his child to dine with 
him and ordered them to call the child. The father and mother 
of the child implicity obeyed the order and the child came as 
though coming fromthe school but by that time the Bhairava had 
disappeared. The Lord appeared with the Mother Goddess and 
the divine child Muruke on the sacred bull high up in the heavens 
and all the four, the father, the mother, the child and the servant 
woman were taken to the abode of Siza. 
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One of the sculptures of Dérasuram® represents this. The 
lower right hand portion represents the holding of the child to be 
cut and to be cooked. The lower left portion represents the Bhai~ 
vava seated before the food served in front of him and his order- 
ing the child to be called. The upper right half represents the 
mother calling the child and the rushing in of the child. The 
upper left half represents Parvati and Paramésvara on the sacred 
bull. There is no Muruka or child God with ParaméSvara. 


The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions speak of him as Strut- 
tondanayanar or Dabhrabhakia. He is made therein a general of 
a Chéla kind destroying the fort of Vatapi, capturing its king 
(Pulakési II) alive to be surrendered to the Chéla king together 
with an immense quantity of treasure. His son is called Siriyala 
or Srilala, evidently a corruption of the name Ciraja. As in Periya- 
puranam, the general is said to have slain and offered his son’s 
flesh to a Saivite guest whilst Siva, pleased at this restored the son 


to life again. 


The story of the horrible dinner is referred to by Nampipantar 
‘ Nampi.© Pattinattatikal mentions this in his Kéyil Nanmanimalai; 
“Ninmutal valipatat tanmakan tatinta tontar manatyil unfal 
porri’”. Therefore, this story must have been popular even before 
the times of Nampiyantar and of Pajtinattar, Details of the prepa- 
ration of this food according to Dr. Rajamanikkam have been 
taken by Cékkilar from Tillai Ula." This work is not completely 
available. Late Mr. Ulakanatapillai having printed?* the portions 
which he had secured we have in two places, the story of Cirfut- 
tontar referred to. 158th kanyi runs as follows: 


“‘ Mulittonfan 
Kontirunta palakanai kacamal karakkak 
Kantirunta cenkamalak kanmtinrum’’ 


“The three red lotus-like eyes which without any shudder were 
looking at the crest jewel of a Bhakta cutting to pieces his own 
child’. The next reference occurs in the description of the ‘mankai’ 
who falls in love with the Lord. The mother despairs of the 


8. M.A.R., Pl. 5, fig. 42. 

9. Tirut. Tiruvantati, £3. 

10. V. 40. lines 29-30. 

ll. Periyapurana Ardicci-Tamil, page 190. 
12. In Tamilppolil, Vols., 12 and 13. 
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cruel hearted Siva ever returning the love of her child. Xanyis 
from 197 to 202 run as follows: ° 


“ Matavam ceytiruntu odluar akattizpoy 
Patakam ceyta pavalamum — Katalitiup 
Perror pitittariyum pillaikar piccatankaic 
Cirrocai kélat tiruccevtyum — Pertor 
Citucantu menkuranku ceytarkal entum 
Karikantu kicata kannum — Pitavitanil 
Patrilork kellam pataikkum talai iraiccip 
Perrilom ennum perumpasiyum — Carriranka 
Vannefica mumutaiyan valvinaiyén perretutia 
Ayam patuva tarivarao — Munnam 
Arinta makavai alaippittar — Mintum 
Purintu nakaiceytu poudr” 38 


‘He is the Lord, of those ruddy feet which once upon a time walk- 
ed along ‘Ceskotu’ with the bemoaning anklets resounding all 
round of the coral (lips) which performed the great sin (z.e., asking 
for the flesh of the child) in the house of the people of self-sacri- 
fice, of the beautiful ears, which turned deaf to the wee little 
twinkling of the bells adorning the tiny feet of the child which 
was cut to pieces by his own parents full of love, of the eyes 
which never shuddered to look at the dish of the soft thigh and 
tiny joints cooked by the parents, of the great hunger, regretting 
that the head had not been secured as food, of the hard heart 
fever relenting even foramoment. Will He know the sufferings 
of my child, He who made them call the very child which they 
had cut into pieces, He who again laughed and went His way’? 


Even in this Ula, there is no reference to the servant-maid 
Cantata nankai and her preparing or cooking the head and having 
it ready for the Bhairava. Therefore, it can’t be said that all 
the details found in Cékkilar are traceable to this Ula; nor, it is 
correct to say that this Ula is anterior to Kulottunka H. Dr. 
Rajamanikkam is certainly wrong in assuming that there is no 
reference to this king who, he thinks, was a contemporary of Czkki- 
lar. The 65th kanmi44 refers to the Cola who gave Visnu the blue 
sea for sleeping therein and we know that it was Kuléttuika I 
who threw the image of Gounidaraja of Citamparam into the blue 


13. Kagnis, 197-202. 
14. Vol., 12. 
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sea. These considerations conclusively prove that this Ula be- 
longs to the age of Kulattuhka Il, Candégvara is believed in the 
Saivite tradition and Agamas to perform the festival of Siva. 
The actual person performing the festival usually stand by the 
side of Candésvara_as his agent and servant. The same idea, is 
brought out in the 65th and 66th kayyis, ‘“‘Tantujay malai tikivi 
marakatamékam tuyila nilak -katalalitta nériyanum méloru nal, 
tontai iru tal tunitta kait tirumuntyum vantu carana malar 
pétre”, 


Though Paftinattar and Nampiyantar knew about the tradj- 
tion of this horrible dinner, the verses of Ara@rar and Campaniar 
are silent about this incident. Campantar was a contemporary of 
Ciruttonjar and we have his Ayma on Ganapaticcuram built by 
Ciruttontar at Cenkdttankuti. ‘The very phrase which Artirar 
has in his Tiruttontatiokai, “‘Cenkattankuti méya Ciruttontay’ is 
bodily taken out from the opening verses of Campantar’s hymn, 
“<Cenkattankuti méya Ciruttontan pani ceyya”\® The Ganapatic- 
curam temple is called Ciruttontan Ganapaticcuram, leaving no 
doubt in our mind that the temple was built by Ciruétontar. 
Ciruttontar is said to serve the Lord in the temple. He is a 
‘fista’16 — ‘an eminent and distinguished man — educated and 
disciplined and a model unto others’, He is ‘Cire Ciruttontan’??? 
— ‘Ciruttontan of great fame’. He is “Cirulan Ciruttonfan’*8 and 
“Ctralan Ciruttontan’? which phrases again emphasize his great 
fame. The tradition tells us that the name of the child was 
Ciralan. Are we to take Ciralan Cituttontan as meaning Cirut- 
tontan, the son of Cirala# in which case the child may be assumed 
to have borne the name of his grandfather? Or, the word Cirajan 
may be interpreted as referring to the Lord of the temple, for 
we know the Lord there, was called Ciré{adéva. Campantar calls 
him ‘‘Cirappulavan Ciruttontan’”? ‘Cifuttontau the pre-eminent 
scholar’. ‘Cira’ should be the contracted form of ‘cirappu’ or rather 
the root ‘ciza itself must have been separately used in the age 
of Tévaram — Cirappuli Nayanar Cirappaiu. It is this which must 
have suggested to Cékkilar al] these references he makes to Cirut- 


15. 3: 63: 1. 
16, Ciffan, 3: 63: 3. 
17, 3: 63: 3. 
18. 3: 63: 5. 
19. 3: 63: 8. 
20. 3: 63: 9. 
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tontar’s learning. He isagain shining with the burnt-up ashes on 
his chest — “Venta niru ani marpan’? 


We get a glimpse of Ciruttontar’s warrior’s life and of his 
battles in Campantar’s hymns: ““Kannavil tol Citutiontan’’?* — ‘His 
shoulders were as strong as the rock or mountain;’ “Ceruzati tol 
Ciruttontan’"*8 — ‘The shoulders that were chosen as the best in 
‘the battle field’. His princely life when he was a commander is 
‘also referred to by the reference, ‘Ténamar tare Ciruttontan?™ 
— ‘Ciruttontar of the garlands bubbling with honey’. In another 
hymn on Ganapaticcuram, he speaks of the Lord residing in the 
temple of Ganapaticcuram to bless Ciruttontar who enjoys the 
sacred ashes: “Poti nukarum Cituttontar’’.25 In that hymn, 
Campantar describes the festival of Cenkattankuti. One wonders 
.whether the description of the Lord in the third verse that is 
responsible for the description of the Bhairava coming to test 
Ciruttontar though there is nothing to justify this tradition: 


‘<Varantaiyan copuratian mantirattan tantirattan 
Kirantaiyan kovanattan kinkiniyan kaiyator 
Cirantaiyan Cenkattan kutiyan ce& cataiccérum 
Karantaiyan vennirtan Kanapatic carattane’? 2° 


Appar does not mention Ciruttontar specifically. But when 
he speaks of “Uriya pala tolil ceyyum atiyar tankatku ulakamelam 
mulutalikkum ulappilanai”’®” — ‘The Lord who gives the whole 
world to his followers who do his varied services’; one may not 
be wrong in interpreting this as an implied reference to the victor 
of Vatapi. Thanks to the Tamilian contact with the Calukyas, the 
Ganapati worship had come to stay. Appar thus refers to this 
worship: “‘Palapala kdmattarakip pataittelu varmanat tullé Kala~ 
malak kittut tiriyum Ganapati ennum kalirum?2" If there was 
anything as extraordinary as the story mentioned in the tradition 


was known to Campantar, he would certainly have mentioned it 
in his Cenkattankuti hymn. 


21, 3: 63: 11. 
22. 3: 63: 2 
23. 3: 63: 7. 
24. 3: 63: 4. 
25. 1: 61: 10. 
26. 1: 61: 3. 
27. Ap., 298: 9 
27a. Ap., 2: 5 
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A word may be said about the phrase Crruttontar, which re- 
minds us the phrase of Nammdlvar, “Cirumamanicar”’.*® It may 
refer to those Bhaktas who in spite of all their learning and great- 
ness come to perform all kinds of humble services. This phrase 
must have been very popular in the age of Campantar. He refers 
in four places to those humble souls of his times worshipping at 
Alankatu, Kalukkonram, Karukavir and Kurralam: ‘‘Vanankum 
cirottontar vaikal éttum valttu”* — ‘They bow down and praise the 
Lord every day’; ‘“Eitum cituttontar ullamellam ulki nintanke 
utan dtum katlam vallan’’* — ‘They think of Him and He becomes 
one with them almost stealing into their heart’; ‘‘Palakavalla Cirut- 
tontar’’82 — ‘They can move freely with any one’; Ciruttoniir’? 
In this last place (Kurrdlam); he addresses the worshippers as 
Ciruttontir whom he calls in other verses of that kymn as ‘nama- 
rankal’, ‘atiyirkal’, ‘periyirka?, ‘toluvirkal’, Spanivirkal’. Therefore, 
we may take it that our saint was great for his humility in serving 
the Lord and his followers. 


The age of Ciruttontar has been fixed with the help of the 
references in Periyapuranam to the conquest of Vatapi. Pulakésin 
JI was the natural enemy of the Pallavas: the Aihole inscription 
enumerating the exploits of the Chalukyé king speaks of the 
Pallava king vanishing behind the walls of Kaci, The Kasakuti 
plates speak of a Mahéndravarman’s victory at Pullalir now 
Paliar, Whatever that may be, there is not the slightest doubt 
that the Chalukyes began to invade the Pallava country as soon 
as Narasimbavarman, the son of Mahéndravarman I came to the 
throne. The Ktiram plates speak of a Narasimhavarman defeating 
Pulakésin at Partyalam, Manimangalam and Suramara. Nara- 
simhavarman’s army pursued the Chalukya king to his very capital 
Vatapi. The Vélur Pajayam plates speak of Narasimha capturing 
the Jayasthambha in the very centre of Vatapi. That this is not 
a vain boast is proved by an inscription found at Vatapzi itself, 
which speaks of Mahamalla Kshitibhujam Agrésara Pallava Simha- 
vishnu.8* Therefore, the capture and pillage of Vapat: by Cirut- 


29. 8: 10: 3 

30. 1: 45: 7. 
31. 1: 103; 6. 
32. 3: 46: 3. 
33. 1: 99: 5. 


34, Ind, Ant. Vol. IX, Page 199. 
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towtar are referred to in Periyapuranam as historical facts. This 
capture of Vatépi is said to have occurred somewhere about 642 
A.D. But Prof. M. Raghava Aiyangar, to make Tirumankaimapvar 
a contemporary of Ararar, if not of Campantar as mentioned in 
the Guruparampara prabhavam, makes Ciruttontar a commander- 
in-chief of Paramésvara land Mr, M.S. Ramaswamy Aiyangar will 
therefore make AMahéndrqvarman II, the Pallava king who was 
converted by Appar.85 According to Kailasanatha temple inscrip- 
tion®® Paramésvaravarman I seems to have led another invasion 
against Vatapi (Baddmi). The Gadval plates of Vikramaditya I, 
the son of Pulakési gives the date as 26th April 674 and the 
counter attack of Badami must have followed sometime thereafter. 
Mr. Nilakanta Sastry in his Paydyan kingdom proceeded on the 
basis that Cituttontar was the commander-in-chief of Narasimha 13 
But in his latest book ‘History of India, Part I”? he changes his 
views and feels that Ciruttontar was a commander of Paramésvara 
I. The following is according to him the summary of the events: 


“Vikramaditya renewed the contest with the Pallavas add en- 
tered into an alliance with Arikésari Pardnkuga Méravarman 
(670-710), the fourth king of the restored Pandya line. The Gangas 
of Mysore were also allied to Vikramaditya who inflicted a defeat 
on Mahendravarman IJ and advanced to Kaachi early in the regin - 
of his successor. Paramésvara’s attempt to stop the invasion in the 
Gafiga country failed, and in the battle of Vilande, Bhavikrama, 
the Ganga ally of the Chdlukya, seized from the Pallava king a 
valued necklace containing the gem Ugérdaya. At the same time 
the Pandya advanced from the south, and Paramédvara seeking to 
dispose of him first, met with fresh defeats in the battles of 
Nelvéli and Sankaramangai in the southern marches of his kingdom. 
Vikramaditya pursued him there and encamped at Uraipir on the 
banks of the Kavéri. Undaunted by defeats, Paramésvara effected 
a diversion by sending an army under Parafjoti alias Sizuttondar 
into the heart of the Chdlukya kingdom to threaten Badamz itself, 
and ended campaign with a resounding victory against his ene- 
mies at Peruvalanallér in the Trichinopoly district?’ 38 


35. Studies in South Indian Jainism, p. 66. 
36. SJI., Vol., I, page 13. 

37. P. 54, 

38. History of India, Part I, pp. 226-227, 
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But unfortunately the reasons are not clear to us. The 
references in Periyapuranam to the razing of Vatapi®® seem to sug- 
gest that it was the expedition during the reign of Narasimha I, 
rather than that of Paramésvara that is referred to. For, we do 
not hear of any such great havoc happening at Badami at the time 
of the second expedition. If we rely upon Periyapuranam, we could 
not say that the Pandya Ninracir Netuméran’ won the battle at 
Nelvéli against the Pallava as already explained when we were dis- 
cussing the life of this Pandya. In any case, after all, there is 
only a difference of 40 years (642-674) and we may not be wrong 
in assigning the middle of the seventh century to Ciruttontar. 


The note on the Tiruccenkattatkuti by the Epigraphist is very 
illuminative. It runs as follows: 


“With the supernatural elements eliminated, there is reason 
to believe that the incidents in thelife of the saint as describedin 
the Peripapuranam, largely admit of epigraphical verification. On 
the strength of the statements that Siruttonda WNayatar met 
Tirutanasambandar personally and took part in the capture of 
Vatapi (i.e. Badimi in the Bombay Presidency), Mr. Venkayya 
has shown that the two devotees must have been contemporaries 
of the Pallava king Narasimhapotavarmas I, who ‘reduced to dust 
the city of Vatapi’ and flourished in the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. Epigraphical reference to Siruttondar, known so far, 
occurs in an inscription of Rajendra Chola I from the Rajarajésvara 
temple at Tanjore.*° This record registers the setting up of copper- 
images of Siruttonda-Nambi, his wife Tirovengdttu Nangai and 
their son Siraladéva. No. 65 of Appendix C, found on the west 
wall of the Ganapatigvara shrine in the Uttarapatigvara temple at 
Tiruchchengatiangudi, is dated in the third year of an unspecified 
Rajakésarivarman and records a grant of land for two perpetual 
lamps to Siraladéva. It is not possible to say who this Rajakésari- 
varman may have been. The record has on palaeographical grounds, 
to be ascribed to the time of Rajaraja I, who in his earlier records, 
invariably appears under the name R4 jaraja — Rajakésarivarman., 
Two other epigraphs from the same place,“ both dated in the 19th 
year of Rajaraja I, add further information about Sirdla. The 
former registers a grant of land for feeding in the mandgapa of 


39. Vagapulattu Vazavif tonnakaram tukal @ka-Cirut., 6. 
40. S.LI., Vol. I, p. 172. 
41. Nos. 57 and 59 of Appendix C. 

T. 128 
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Sirutionda-Nambi, all the Saiva devotees who gathered to witness 
the Sittirai festival of Sivaldeva. The latter provides for festivities 
in honour of Siruttonda-Nambi who was rendering devotional ser- 
vices to the gods Mahadéva-Siraladéva and to Virabhadra. From 
these it becomes plain that, in the temple at Tiruchchengattangudi, 
in the time of Rajaraja I, there was a shrine or mandapa dedicated. 
to or called after the devotee Siruttonda-Nambi and that Siraia- 
déva was the name of the god Mahadéva in the chief shrine of 
the temple. The two shrines in the temple at Tiruchchengattan- 
gudi are now called Uttarapatigvara and Ganapatisvara. The 
mandapa of Situttonda, which must have been located inside 
the temple frakara, is no longer pointed out, — the only modern 
structure answering to this name being situated outside the tem- 
ple. Ganapatisvara is a linga-shrine on which the early Chola 
inscriptions of the temple are engraved. Uttarapatisvara bears 
later Vijayanagara records and contains a metallic image of Bhai- 
rava, which possibly represents the Virabhadra-form of Siva refer- 
red to in No. 59 quoted above. This figure of Vérabhadra is 
perhaps, to be connected with the Kapalika form, in which Siva 
appeared to Siruttonda Nayandr, as stated in the Periyapuranam. 
Uttarapatisvara must also have been a later name coined from the 
fact recorded in the story, viz., that the Siva (Bhairava) who 
manifested himself before Sirutionda came from the northern 
country (Uttarapidha). According to Nos. 71 and 76 of Appen- 
dix C. Uttarapati Nayaka received worship in the shrine (tiru- 
maligat) of Siruttonda Nayanar. Consequently, we may have to 
suppose also that the present shrine of Uttaraptatsvara is identical 
with the original Struttonda-Nayavar-tirumaligai and that Sirala- 
déva, as stated already, was the name of Ganapatisvara after whom 
the young Sirdla of the Periyapuranam story was, evidently, 
named, It is, however, difficult to explain how Tirujaanasamban- 
dar of the first half of the 7th century A.D. selected to call the 
place Ganapatichcharam, while later records of the 10th and llth 
centuries named it either Paraméévara or Moahadéva-Siraladéva of 
Tiruchchengattangudi. The name Uttarapati-Nayaka appears for 
the first time in No. 64 of Appendix C, which is dated in the 45th 
year of Tribhuvanachakravartin Kulottunga-Chale. In the absence 
of the characteristic titles of Rajakésarivarman and Parakésari- 
varmat, this inscription will have to be referred either to Kulot- 
tunga Tor Kulottunga II both of whom enjoyed long reigns. From 
palacography, however, we have to decide that the inscription 
refers to the 15th year of Kulottunka III though his latest date, 
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from inscription examined so far, is 40. I have suggested in my 
last year’s report®? that Sékkilar, the author of the Periyapurinam, 
must have been a contemporary of Kulottunka I Anapaya. It is 
therefore, right to expect the name Uftaripati Nayaka which is 
based upon the story of the Pertyapuranam, to occur for the first 
time in an inscription of Kuléttuska I1f. Consequently there is 
full reason to suppose that the present Uttarapatisvara shrine at 
Tiruchchengattangudi must have risen to prominence under that 
name in the latter part of the reign of Kuléttuika Chola LI, i.c., 
about the beginning of the 13th century A.D. It may be noted 
incidentally that in the temple at Tiruchchengattangudi, there is 
also a minor shrine dedicated to Vatapi Ganapati. The epithet 
Vatapi reminds one of the military expedition of Parafjedi (later 
on called Situtiondar) against Vatapi, as related in the Periya- 


purdnam”. 
Iv 


The 37th saint is Kalarirrarivar Nayavar. In some manus- 
cripts of Periyapuranam, the name is found as Céraman Perumal 
Nayanar. The words of Arurar are, “Karkonta kotaik Kalarirrari- 
varkkum atiyen”?—‘I am the servant of Kalerirrarivir, munificent 
like the cloud’. Nampiyaytar states that Kalerirrarivar was 
a Céra. He is also called ‘Tenmarpiran’—‘the Lord of the 
Southerners, of the Tamils’, in the sense in which Arirar often 
uses the term. There are only two incidents in the life of this 
saint that Nampiydntar mentions. One is that this Céra king 
saw a washerman full of fuller’s earth (Ulaman) as though appear- 
ing as besmeared with sacred ash. He fell down at his feet. The 
washerman prostrated saying that he was a dhodi servant of the 
Céra. The Céra continued worshipping him stating that he him- 
self was the slave of the Saivite Bhaktas. The other incident is 
that when Siva gave Ararar an elephant for reaching Kailas, this 
Céra’s horse overtook it. Nampiya@ntar also praises his own mind 
for becoming a servant of this brave saint who had conquered the 
warrior of the sugar-cane bow. In another place also he refers to 
the good path traversed by Arérar and Villavar or Céra on an ele- 
phant and the horse respectively. 

Cekkilar gives us an elaborate version of the story of the 
saint connecting it with the story of Ararar. Malainatu or the 


42. P. 67, paragraph 27. 
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Géra country where the Saiva temple of Tiruvaficaikkalam is 
situated along with the capital city of the Céras, Kotuakolay—the 
modern Cranganore, is first described. The Céras were also 
known as Xotai and their city Makotai. In this family of the 
Céras was born Perumakkétaiyar, He was doing service at Tiru-~ 
vancaikkalam when Poraiyan the Céra king abdicated the throne 
to become a tapasvin. The ministers approached the Saivite 
member of the family worshipping at the temple Tiruvaficaikkalam 
with the request that he should become their king. He, however, 
wanted first to ascertain the will of the Lord and the Lord blessed 
him with (1) Sovereignty, (2) Loving service unto the Lord, 
(3) Knowledge of understanding whatever the men, beasts and 
the rest might say, (4) Unrivalled Power of victory, (5) Munifi- 
cence, (6) Weapons and (7) Vahanams, i.e., carriages and animals 
for riding. He, thereafter, agreed to be crowned. Whilst ruling 
thus the incident of the washerman occurred. 


Along with the Cola king and the Pamdya, he formed the 
triumvirate of Tamil kings, conquering the internal and external 
enemies and ruling the world in such a way that the brilliance of 
the sacred ash glowed all the more gloriously. He realized, the 
greatest Royal happiness and wealth were but the feet of the 
Lord of Tillai of Citamparam. The Lord made this king hear the 
jingling sound of the anklet of His feet whilst dancing every day, 
at the end of his worship. 


The next incident is the presents this Céra gave away to Pana- 
pattirar. This great Pina was devoted to the Lord of Tiruvalavay 
or Madura, whom he worshipped with musical compositions. One 
day, the Lord appeared in his dream to Say that a letter directing 
the Céra to present him with gold, silk and precious gems would 
be given to him. This letter in the form ofa poem is found as the 
first verse of the eleventh Tirumurai. When Pénapattirar went 
with this letter of introduction to the Céra, he was received with 
all devotion and the presents already described were given, along 
the Céra kingdom and sovereignty which the Pana begged the 
Céra to be taken back, 


The next incident is that one day when the Céra failing to 
hear the jingling sound of the anklet of the dancing feet of the Lord 
went to commit suicide, the sound came to be heard. On begging 
the Lord to explain this delay, He told the Céra that He was so 
much engrossed in the hymn just then sung by Ararar at Citam- 
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param that He forgot to dance and make the jingling sound to be 
heard by the Céra. The Céra at once became desirous of visiting 
Tillai and meeting Ardrar. After worshipping at Tillai, where 
he composed Ponvannattantati, he went to Arar, where Ardrar 
received him with all love and honour. There, the Céra composed 
Tiruvarar Mummanikkovai. The Céra and Ariirar went on a 
pilgrimage to the temples in the Paydya country. At Maturai 
where the Cola king was staying as the son-in-law of the Pandya 
all the three ancient kings of Tamil land and Arirar met together. 
From there Ararar and Céra returned to Ariir. The Céra king 
went to his own capital along with Ariizar through Atyatu and 
the Kotku country. Arirar was given a Royal reception and 
when driirar wanted to return to his country, the Céra sent his 
presents through his servants which were however robbed at Ziru- 
murukanpinti. Ardrar returned to Trruvariir. At the same time 
Arirar started on his pilgrimage to the Ko#ku country to meet 
his old friend the Cra. After meeting his friend he went to 
worship at the temple at Tiruvaticaikkalam and a white elephant 
was sent to take him back to Kailas. Céramaw followed him on 
his horseback uttering the Paéicaksara in its ears, but his followers 
unable to bear the separation committed suicide. Both of them 
reached Kailas welcomed by the Lord and the work ‘Ttruoulap- 
puram’ composed by Céramas was heard by Siva at Céraman’s 


instance. 


Nampiyantar does not mention anything about the abdication 
by the previous Céra king. The tradition is that the Cera kings 
called Perumals ruled for a fixed period abdicating the throne at 
the end of that period. Céraman also had abdicated though under 
different circumstances. We know Kulacékarapperumat also abdi- 
It is on the basis of this tradition that Cékkilar must be 


cated. 
speaking of the abdication of the throne of Céraménperumal’s 
predecessor. The story of this Céraman listening every day the 


jingling sound of the anklet on the feet of the Lord is not men- 
tioned by Nampiyantar. The yogis are said to hear miraculous 
sounds. Manikkavadcakar also speaks of hearing the jingling sound 
of the anklet — “Vatavirinil vantinitarulip pataccilampoli kattiya 
paricum’’.48 Nampiyantars description that he had conquered 
‘Manmata’ makes it clear that this saint never married. 


43, Tiruvacakam—Kirttittiruvakaval, li., 52-53. 
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The information about the various works Cérama@# has com- 
posed may be gathered from the 11th TVirumurat in which they 
find a place. The references in Poxvannattantati are in many cases 
to the dance of Siva and, therefore, that book has been taken as 
sung at Tiruttillai ( Tillaiccivan-84) but he also mentions Maraik- 
katu, Arir and Kalukkuwram. One of the verses found at the end 
of Ponsannattanta gives us the information about the ‘U/@ 
being accepted by the assembly at Kailas. Tiruvadrar Mummanik- 
kovdi as the name itself suggests might have been sung at Tiru- 
varir. 

Cékkilar tells us that he went through the Heavens or the sky 
to Kailas but the paintings discovered at Rdjarajesvaram temple 
at Tanjore give us a picture of a bearded person riding on an ele- 
phant with the ‘ta@/am’ or cymbal in his hand. This must be Arérar 
singing the hymn beginning with “‘Tanenai munpataittan” (H. 100). 
Next to him rides Céramaz on a horse. In front of him rides Céra- 
may on a horse, with a beard and ornaments. His tuft of hair is 
flowing whilst that of Arérar is found knotted to the right. Céra- 
man is turning towards Aré@rar. Beneath them are found the 
waves with fish. This seems to represent the tradition that they 
took the sea route; ‘Ali katalariya’’*84 occurs in the last hymn of 
Arirar wherein the Lord of the Seas is asked to carry the hymna 
and the information to Céramay. But they might have followed 
the sea route whilst at the same time flying through the air, even 
as our modern day aeroplanes do. This painting at Tanjore fur- 
ther shows the welcome these saints received at Kailas as referred 
to by Cekkilar. 


Panturutti Nampi Katava Nampi, one of the authors of Tiru- 
vicaippa speaks of Ara#rar and Céramay going on a white elephant 
with their own physical bodies.“ An inscription of the 32nd year 
reign of Rajadhtraja I speaks of a priest Nampi Katava Nampi of 
Attiréya gotra, a priest of Tiruvaiyatu, which is near Punturutti. 
One wonders whether this priest is the same as the author of 
Tiruvicaippa referred to above. It is curious that the Dérasuram 
sculpture represents what it calls ‘the Céramaz Perumal katai’ 
by representing two elephants one after the other on which ride 
two men, who are taken to be Artivar and Céramét by some. But 
the fact, that the person riding on the first elephant is holding 


48a. 7: 100: 10. 
44. KOyil Firuvicaippa, 5. 
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the Royal umbrella with his right hand and having his face turned 
towards the person on the second elephant with all regard and 
respect, raises in our mind a point of doubt whether it will be 
right on our part to take him as 4rarar. 


In our ancient Cankam Literature in Tamil, we hear of the 
Royal umbrella being carried as the first thing in a procession as 
a symbol of sovereignty. It is this that is represented by the first 
elephant on which is found the Royal umbrella. The second 
elephant carries the king. On the ground, we see four or five 
people, probably in the act of dancing in that procession. The 
person riding on the second elephant should, therefore, be the 
king Céraman Perumal taking a procession soon after his becoming 
the crowned king. So far we can take as representing the first 
scene. On the left hand side we find two persons standing, one 
with the hands held above his head in aficali pose, whilst the 
other is bowing down silghtly with the hands held in ajficali pose 
near his chest. This reminds us of the first incident referred to 
by Nampiyautar Nampi, where Céraman on seeing a dhobi worships 
him whilst the dhobi protests saying that he is the slave of the 
king. How this could be taken as representing the final march 
to Kailas as is done by some is not clear. Even Nampikatava 
Nampi must be taken to have mentioned the horse, thanks to what 
poetry calls the ellipsis; as a poet, he has emphasized the white 
elephant leaving the horse in our mental back-ground. 


The name ‘Kalafirrarivar’ has been explained by Cékkilar as 
explaining the gift given by Lord Siva that this king would be 
capable of knowing all that the beasts, men and birds could ex= 
press especially their miseries and short-comings in his kingdom. 
But the word ‘Kalaru’ as found in the old phrase ‘Kalar retermarat 
means according to the Tamil Lexicon, admonition, expostulation 
or criticism at once, kind and severe. Therefore, the title Kalarir- 
fafivdr will explain the greatness of the king ruling according to 
Tirukkural, with the nobel quality of welcoming and seeing through 
destructive criticism against his rule. In WNeddr, there was a 
temple to this saint, which was called, ‘Connavararivar Koyil’ # 
It is not clear whether this refers to our saint or to the Lord; we 


eriyapurana Ardicct, Tami{ edition, p, 73. 
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know Visnu was called ‘Connavannzam cepyum PerumaP, The folk 
tales speak of knowing the language of birds and beasts. Pro- 
bably the conceptions of Tirukkura/ and the folk tales have given 
us this phrase KXalatirrarivar emphasizing the important qualifi- 
cation of the ruler according to the hearts of the people. 


The next incident is about Péyapattirar. Tiruvilaipatal 
Purénam also mentions this incident as taking place in the region 
of Varaguna I who is considered to be no other than Kéccataiyar, 
the grandfather of Varagunavarman, according to C. V. Narayana- 
swamy Aiyar.*® This is an incident which Nampiyautar has not 
mentioned, but the description by Arirar, ‘“‘Karkonta kotaik Kalarir- 
larivar’’48, ‘that he was as munificent as the rain-bearing cloud’ 
suggests that he was a great patron and it is probably this des- 
cription that necessitated as a tradition of the Pa#za described by 
Cékkilar. We have the Sanskrit and the Kannada traditions about 
this Payapattirar mentioning him as Yalppananayanar or Tiru- 
nilakantha and as a musician famous for his devotional songs in 
praise of Siva, He is said to have received valuable rewards from 
Chérama (Céraman Perumal) king of the Chéras.4° These traditions 
speak of Céraman Perumal or Chérama, called also Mahagoda, a 
Saivite King of the Chéras who is said to have visited Sundara 
Nambiyar.5° As we had already discussed the age of Arirar5! we 
need not repeat the same arguments here; for, after all, Céraman 
is a contemporary of Arérar. 


In the light of certain facts referred to by us in the portion 
on the life of drirar,5? one may take the meeting of the three 
kings at Maturai as the meeting of the Paidya, Céra and Pallava 
(Rajasimha) who had given his daughter in marriage to the Pandya 
Kéccataiyan whose son was named Réjasimha, after his grand- 
father. 


Vv 


The 38th saint is Kananata Nayavar. The words of Ararar 
are, “‘Katarkalik Kananatan atiyarkkum atiyen’? — ‘I am the ser- 
vant of the servants of Kanandta of Kali, the coastal town’, Nam- 


48, Origin and Easly History of Saivism in South India, Chap. XIII. 


48.a 7: 39: 6. 

49. Mys. Arch., Rep., 1926. p. 10. 
50. Ibid. 
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piyautar Nampi suggests that this saint was so called because he 
became the head of the Sivaganas, having trained the *Tontars’ 
and made them do such acts as befitted them. According to 
Cékkilar, this saint was a Brahmin, training the Saivites in perform- 
ing ‘tontus’ like gardening, picking up flowers, making garlands, 
arranging for the sacred bath of the Lord, cleaning the sacred 
ground, painting it with the cow-dung, lighting lamps in the tem ~ 
ple, writting and reading Tirumuzai. He was so much attached to 
the sacred feet of Campantar that brought him the leadership of 
Sivaganas. The worship of Campantar by Kananata is a new infor- 
mation which is given only by Gekkilar. The Déarasuram sculptures 
five us a representation of Kananata inscribed as Gananidandar 
kadai. We see on the left side of the sculpture of this saint, the 
‘tontars’ or Saivite followers being trained. One is in the act of 
plucking flowers; another is carrying materials for worship; next 
come two persons, one of whom sits and explains a book whilst the 
other standing listens to it with all humility and sincerity. Next 
comes a person with a broomstick and a pot probably of cow- 
dung. It is not certain what the person who comes after him does; 
probably he is lighting a lamp. Kananata stands next, supervising 
and directing their services. Then follows the final scene on the 
right half of this sculpture where God appears with Parvati on the 
bull in the presence of Kananata.™ The Sanskrit and Kannada tradi- 
tions speak of him as a devoted Saivite who took pleasure in feed- 
ing and clothing all his Saivite guests and it is curious to note that 
the traditions make him a contemporary of Campantar.*4 


VI 


The 39th saint is Karruva Nayanar. The words of drérar 
are, “‘Arkonta vél Karran Kalantaikkow afiyén”? — ‘I am the ser- 
vant of Karran, the Lord of Ka/antai, of the spear which has cap- 
tured or which is adorned with ‘aiti (the Céla symbol)’. Nampi- 
_yantar makes him a Kalappalar. One wonders whether he has taken 
the word Kalantaikkon in this sense. The Kalappaiars are iden- 
tified by Prof. M. Raghava Aiyangar with the Kalabhras. Tamil 
Navalar Caritai refers to Accuta Kalppalar, conquering the kings 
of the three Royal families (154-157) and he is also called ‘Tillai 
Accutanatay’ reminding us of Achuta, the Kalabhra referred to by 
Buddhadatta. The Tontamuntala Catakam speaks of one Amir 


53. M.A.R., 1919-20, Pl. 5, fig- 40. 
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Kalappalar, sung by Kalamékam (V. 80). Nerkutravanar, the autho 
of Tiruppukalur Antati is also referred to as Kalappalar. Meykantar’s 
father is also referred to as Kalappalar. Kalantai is a shortened 
form of Kalatt@r. It is not clear which Kalattiir is referred to, as 
Cékkilar does not particularize. Pantikkovai, quoted in Izaiyanar 
Akapporul Urai, mentions the battle at Kalattar in which Nefumaran 
was successful. We have a few chiefs of Kalantai: Katantai Alakap- 
perumal, Kalantaikkutitanki, Kalantaikképpannan and Kalantai Vaccan- 
anti. We have certain scholars and poets like j#anaprakasar, 
Patikkacar and Pukalénti referred to as belonging to Kalantai and in 
a few cases like that of Pukalénti, Ponvilainta Kalatttir in the 
Chingleput District has been referred to as Kalantai. As Mey- 
kantir’s father who is considered to be a Vellala is spoken as a 
Kalappalar, probably all of them belong to the Velir group. 
According to Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar who traces the word 
Kalabhra from Kalaver (whose chieftain is mentioned as Pulli in 
the Canikam Poetry) or Kalavara, through the Kannada Kalabaru — 
attributes this Kalabhra invasion to the expansion of the Satava- 
hana Power driving the Kalavar further south. The invasion into 
Madura by the Vatuka Karunataka is probably by the Kalavars com~ 
ing through the Kannada country. Kalappalar, the protector of the 
‘kalam’ might have become corrupted into Kajappalar. Anyway, 
we find a number of chiefs who do not belong to the ancient 
Royal family calling themselves Kaliyaracar or the kings of the 
Kali age, as opposed to the kings coming from the more ancient 
age, ruling the TamiJ country during the Kalabhra interregnum 
and Kirruva Nayandr is one of those who reigned the whole of the 
Tamil country in that age. 

Nampiyantar states that Karruva Nayavar crowned himself 
with the feet of the Lord reminding us the Paduka pattabhiszkam 
of Bharata. He also imprinted in his mind the Great Siva, and 
Nampiyantar tells us that this made him the ruler of the world. 
Cékkilar continues the story. Kiarruva Nayatar requested the 
Brahmins of Tillai to crown him king. They refused to crown 
anyone but the members of the Céla family and migrated to the 
Céra country afraid of his power, but leaving one member of the 
family for performing the worship at Tillai. Kiurriiva Nayanar 
was very sad and that night he was thinking of the feet of the 
Lord being given away by God as his crown and in his dream, 
the Lord did so. Carrying this on his head, he ruled the Southern 
land. He visited every temple and provided for worship therein. 
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The phrase’ ‘Arkonza’ has been probably interpreted ‘adorned 
with atti’ and this has led the Kannada and Sanskrit traditions to 
speak of Karruva Nayanar asa Cola. He is spoken of as Kiittuoa 
Nayandr or Kritantaka.® These traditions continue the story a 
little more beyond Cekkilér. The Brahmins of Citamparam who 
migrated to the Kérala (Céra) country on hearing Lord Siva 
blessing this Karruva Nayanér with the crown of his feet returned 
and formally crowned him and placed him at the head of the 
Saivites. The Darasuram sculptures represent him sitting on the 
seat whilst two are standing and three are sitting in front of him, 
all with their hands held in a#jali pose probably his feudatories 
paying him the homage.®* 


55. Mys. Arch. Rep., 1925. 
56. M.A.R., 1919-20 Pl. V, fig. 39 


CHAPTER VIL 
POYYATIMAI ILLATA PULAVAR CARUKKAM 


I 


The seventh verse in Tiruttontattokai begins with the phrase, 
“Poyyatimai illata pulavar which is the name of the Carukkam 
in Periyapurinam where the lives of the saints contained in this 
verse are described. The first saint of this verse — the 40th saint 
in the list from the beginning — is Poyyatimai Illata Pulavar. The 
words of Arurar are, “‘Poyyatimai illata pulavarkkum atiyen” — 
‘Iam the servant of the scholar whose service to the Lord is 
devoid of all deceits’. Nampiyantar Nampi interprets these words 
as representing the 49 poets of the Carikam including Kapilar, 
Paranar, Nakkirar who composed many songs on the feet of the 
Lord of Tiruvdlavay (Maturai). But this name is not one of the 
group names specifically mentioned in verse 10 of this hymn (39). 
Whilst all other Aymas mention only individual saints except for 
the Tillai Val Antenar mentioned at the beginning of the hymn, 
Ceékkilar seems to feel the force of the argument and he does not 
specifically mention the poets of the Tami] Cankam. The purpose 
of poetry is the realization of true knowledge and with this con- 
viction Poyyatimai illata pulavar took refuge in the feet of the 
Lord and became famous as a scholar of true service, never sing- 
ing the praise of any one but the Lord. Cékkilar always sings 
the individual saint in the honorific plural and this has misled 
some into thinking that he is also referring to a group name 
Some feel that Manikkavacakar is referred to under this name, 
though others will argue that Ariirar came long before Manikkava- 
cakar who according to them refers to Ararar in the lines, ‘“Téna- 
mar célait Tiruvariiril fanam tannai nalkiya nanmaiyum’2 The Dara- 
suram sculptures probably accept the interpretation of Nampiyantar; 
for, we see there, a number of poets standing between the temple 
and a mantapa.? No Sanskrit and Kannada traditions are available 
about this saint or a group of saints, 


1, Tiruvicakam, Kirttittiruvakaval, ll. 73-74. 
2. M.A.R., 1919-20, Pl. V, fig. 38. 
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II 


The 41st saint is Pukalecélar, about whom we discussed when 
describing Eripatta Nayawar. 


TIt 


The 42nd saint is Naracinkamunaiyaraiya Nayanar. The 
words of Arirar, are, “Meyyatiyan Naracinka munaiyaraiyar- 
katiyén’?—‘I am the servant of the true servant of the lord Nara- 
einkamutaiyaraiyay’. In some editions of this Aymn the honorific 
plural suffix ‘ar’ is found used but terms like Meyyatiyan and 
Empirén prove conclusively that Arurar used only the - ordinary 
singular and, therefore, the reading must give not the liquid ‘r’ 
but the explosive ‘z’. This saint used to give gold coins to Saivite 
Tapasvins but to one who saw the feminine form everywhere he 
gave twice the gold — this is the greatness of Naracinkamunat- 
yaraiyan according to Nampiyantar Nampi. Gekkilar explains this 
further. This saint was the ruler of Tirumunaippatinaiu. He always 
wore in his mind the greatness of the sacred ashes. On the Afirai 
day he would honour the Saivites, feed them and give one hundred 
gold coins each. One Atirai day, a pronounced libertine express- 
ing his lust in every act of his, came besmeared with the sacred 
ashes. When others slighted him, Naracinkamunaiyaraiyan, because 
of the sacred ashes the libertine wore, welcomed him with all 
humility and gave him twice the gold he usually gave. The 
Sanskrit-and Kannada traditions speak of him as Narasimhamuni, a 
Saivite king who adopted Sundara Nambi as his son. Aruirar men- 
tions this saint in another hymn on Tirunavaliir which he describes 
as the city of the Lord, his own city and the city where Naracinka- 
he Lord with all love and honour.® In the 
Cakkilar refers to this Naracinkamunatyaraiyan* 
bringing up 4rirar, the child. Whilst Cékkilér speaks of Somdaci 
Matar and others as contemporaries of Ararar in their respective 
purdnams, neither he nor Nampiy@ntar Nampi mentions contempora- 
neity of Nampi Ariirar in this story of Naracitkamunatyaraiyan. 
Similarly they do not mention that Kalarcinkan was the contem- 


porary of Nampi Ararar. 


Munaippati Natu is the frontier of the Cola country. There- 
fore, this frontier chief was called Munaiyaraiyan. Probably 


munatyaraiyan served t 
Tatuttatkonta Puranam, 
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Naracinkamunaiyaraiyan was a feudatory of the Pallava king 
Narasimha I or Narasimha IT, but this name continued to remind 
the family for many centuries as we find a Malaiyaman Narasimha- 
varman spoken of in the inscriptions of Kulsttuska II. These 
chieftains probably belong to the Malaiyaman family calling them- 
selves Milafutaiyar and Cétiréyas. Some were ruling from Xiliyar, 
others from WNavalir; still others from Kovalir. Some of them are 
named after Siva of Siddhanta, whilst others were called Nara- 
citka.> Some claimed descent from Ori and others from Kari;8 at 
the same time as already pointed out, they claimed their decent 
from the Puranic Royal families as C2ti. 


Cétis formed an offshoot of ‘Yatus’ according to Puranas. The 
Yatus extended their authority northward over the Haihayas pro- 
bably after the maritime power under K Grttaviriya disappeared.” 
The Cétis were first ruling between Jamuna and Vindhyas. After 
the fall of the Mauryas, one of the members of the Céti Royal 
family came to rule over the Kalinga, and Karavéla the Great was 
a Céti ruler. Probably the Céti rulers of the Tamil jand traced 
their relationship with this family. 


The Daraésuram temple contains a sculpture on its western 
wall with an inscription, Naracitkamunaiyaraiyar underneath.® 
This saint with a beard is sitting probably on a ‘simhasana’ (chair) 
in the act of giving probably gold. The person who is receiving 
it first must be the libertine. There are five other ‘Saivite Bhaktas’ 
to his right. There is somebody standing behind the king. The 
M.A.R. mentioned above states that his queen is behind the king 
though it is not clear in the plate. 


IV 
The 43rd saint is Atipatta Nayanar. The words of Arirar are 
““Virttirai cul katal Nakai Atipattarkkatiyen’—‘I am the servant 
of Atipattar of Nakat, the seaport surrounded by the expanding 


waves’. Nakai is Nakappattinam which was the centre of the sea 
borne trade and where Rajasimha built a Buddhist temple for the 
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use of the traders coming from the eastern islands. Atipattar is 
according to the Kannada and Sanskrit traditions, Atibhaktanayanar, 
the devotee of great love or bhakti, a fisherman whose vow it was 
to offer to sea, the first fish he got in his net every day, even the 
first happened to be a golden fish. This is the story given by 
Nampiyantar Nampi as well, who refers in another place to the 
Lord accepting even a fish as nectar without slighting it.® 
Nampiyantir Nampi calls Atipattar, Poyyili, probably because he 
did not break his vow. Cekkilar brings about the greatness of 
Nakappattinam and describes the story in great detail. The saint, 
once the head of the fishermen village, became poor but continued 
to leave the first fruit of the fish to the Lord. One day he caught 
a wonderful fish of golden gems enough to purchase the whole 
world and put an end to his poverty and misery. His followers 
thought that his troubles came to an end, when, the saint threw 
it out into the sea for the Lord as the first fruit of the day. This 
story of sacrifice is very well brought out in the Darasuram sculp- 
ture. On the right hand side of the plate, we see the sea with all 
kinds of fish including the octopus. Three fishermen are drawing 
in, the net. Atipattar with the golden fish in his hand is in the 
act of throwing it out into the sea. He has a beard. In the centre 
stands a person with the turban on his head. Probably it is the 
starving Afipattar. On the left hand side, we see Siva appearing 
on the bull with Parvati whilst Atipattar stands worshipping him, 
raising his hands above his head in the afjali pose." 
Vv 

The 44th saint is Kalikkampa Néayavar. Ararar’s words are, 
“‘Kaitatinta vari  ctlatyan Kalikkampan (Kaliyen Kalarcatti 
Variatcaiyarkn) atiyarkkum atiyen” — ‘I am the servant of the 
servants of Kalikkampan, of the beautiful bow cutting away the 
hand (Kaliyan, Catti of the heroic anklets and the king of the 
citizens of Variacai)’. Kampan is the proper name of the Nayaner. 
The epithet Kali may mean that he belongs to the family of 
Kaliyaracar. Accordingly, we find the Sanskrit and Kannada 
traditions speaking of him as a king; but, he is made therein a 
Cola king. Probably, the term does not mean anything mere 
than a king of the Céja country. He is made the native of Penna 
katam by Nampiyantar Nampi and Cékkilar. The description, 


9. Koyil Tiruppangiyar viruttam 40, 
10. MA.R., 1919-20, Pl. iv, fg. 35, 
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‘Kaitatinta vari cilaiyan’ seems to emphasize the fact of his being 
a ruler of a country or a chieftain. ‘Kai tatinta’ has however been 
taken to mean that he had cut away somebody’s hand. The 
Sanskrit and Kannada traditions along with Nampiyantar speak of 
him as one who was wont to wash the feet of all the Sazvite guests, 
irrespective of castes and rank and entertain them, and who, when, 
one of his own servants of low caste appeared as a guest amongst 
others seeing his wife’s hesitation in washing his feet, the saint 
cut off her hands and washed his feet and entertained him with 
others. 


Cekkilar makes him a member of the Vaigya community. The 
Darasuram temple sculpture mentions Kalikkampantar katai. On 
the right hand half, we have three devotees on raised sets in 
front of one of whom in the middle the teapoy-like object with 
probably the food served thereon. Kalikkampa’s wife is probably 
serving them. Inthe centre, we have five vessels placed one 
above the other, all probably containing food. On the left half, 
we have another person who must be the erstwhile servant of 
Kalikkampar seated with one leg hanging down. The wife of 
Kalikkampar is hesitating to wash his leg and the saint with the 
beard is found raising up the sword in the act of cutting off the 
right hand of his wife. On the left extremity appear Parvati and 
Paramégvara on the sacred bull.12 


IV 

The 45th saint is Kaliya Nayanar. Ararar mentions only his 
name. Nampiyantar calls him merely Kali. His native place ac- 
cording to Nampiyantar Nampi is Tiruvortiyar which is near 
Madras. He was wont to burn a lamp in the temple and when he 
could not afford it, he sold out everything and worked as a cooly 
at the oil-mill for performing the service of lighting the lamp with- 
out break. Cékkilar also refers to him as Kaliya Nayanar but 
speaks of him as Kalinitiyar in the last verse of Kalikkampa Naya- 
“dr Purénam, a name, which is also found there in tha Sanskrit 
and Kannada traditions. He is an oil-monger, a cakkiri, according 
to Nampiyautar, and a resident of Cakkarappati teru in Tiruvorzi- 
Jer according to Cékkilar. He was born rich and lit the lamps 
in the temple all the day. He lost all his wealth and he began 
to sell oil as a cooly and make some profit for doing his service. 


ll, M. A.R., 1919-20, Pl. IV, fig. 34. 
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When even this could not be done, he worked at the oil mill as a 
cooly. On account of many people taking to this work he lost his 
employment, He made up his mind to sell away his wife, but 
found no purchaser. Knowing no other way and carrying out 
services as usual, he thought of using his own blood as oil and 
began to cut away his own throat when the Lord appeared and 
caught hold of his hand. One of the Dérdsuram sculptures on its 
right hand half, shows the saint, first working as a cooly driving 
the bulls and next as a cooly removing the oil from the mill. In 
the left hand half is the vimana of the temple in front of which 
stands a series of lights in what appears a pillar, for lighting 
which with-his own blood, the saint is trying to cut away his 
throat.12 The Sanskrit and Kannada versions are the following: 
“‘Kaliniti, a Saivite saint, want to burn a light before Siva all the 
night over, went so far as to sell his wife for money to purchase 
oil for lamp-light. But when no purchaser could be found, he 
attempted to commit suicide rather than abstain from keeping a 
light in the temple. Siva is said to have prevented him from 
doing so”’.18 It is clear that this story is very much more develop- 
ed than what is found in Nampiyautar’s version. If one is to take 
into consideration the context one may be tempted to hold that 
Kaliyan or Kaliniti was also a chief or chieftain like Kalikkampan, 
Sakti and others mentioned along with him. The word Kaliyay 
reminds us of the name of Tirumankai Alvar, a Kalavar chief. 


vi 


The 46th saint is Sakti Nayanar. Artrar refers to his vic- 
torious heroic anklet and speaks of him as the chief of Vart#cai 
which Cekkilér identifies with a city of that name in the Cola 
country. He belongs according to Cékkilar to the Vélan com- 
munity. He cut away the tongues of those who spoke ill of the 
Saivites. That is all what Nampiyintar says. This shows that 
there were some people who were hostile to the Saivites not only 
the Buddhists and the Jains but also some of the followers of 
Smrtis looking upon the Saivites as heretics unfit to dine with. 
Cékkilar adds that the saint was powerful enough to cut away 
the tongue suggesting thereby that the saint was Saktiyar because 
of Sakti or power. It looks as though Cékkijar is speaking of the 
weapon Sakti, rather than the power but in verse, 4, of this Pura- 


12, A.A.R., 1919-20, PI. IV, fig. 33. 
13. AMys, Arch. Rep., 1925, p. 9- 
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nam, the saint is said to have cut away the tongue with ‘katéi’, 
the sword. It may be suggested that ‘caéti? may be the more cor- 
rect reading than ‘katt? in which case the name Caftiyar (Sakti- 
j&r) may be explained as one carrying the ‘catti’ the weapon. 
The Kannada and Sanskrit traditions speak this saint as Satti- 
nayanar or Saktinatha having made a vow to slay all those who 
were not Saivites (not only those who abused the Saivites).4 The 
traditions do not describe the actual slaughter. The name Sakti- 
nathais borne by some Munaiyaraiyar and it may be that this saint 
belonged to that family but ruling from Varificaiyar, whilst other 
members of the family ruled, as already pointed out, from Navalir, 
Kovalar, and Kiltyar. It may be pointed out that ‘Natan’ isa 
name assumed by some Saivites who had attained siddhi as ex- 
plained in Tirumantiram while others are called ‘Anfar’ like 
Nampantér and Sivakimiyantar mentioned by Cekkilar and the 
Darasuram sculptures, It is curious that the word Wayanar is not 
found though the present editions of Periyapuranam given the head- 
ings as Nayanar Pur@nams in spite of the fact that Nayandar is not 
used by Cékkilar within the body of the text. 


The Déarasuram sculpture represents three persons on the 
right of Saktiyandar and one on the left all standing with hands 
held in afijali pose, whilst the insulting tongue of the fourth person 
standing in front of the saint has been drawn out to cut away by 
the weapon in the hand of Saktiyandar. 


Vill 


The 47th saint is Aiyatikal Kétavarkon Nayanar. The words 
of Ara@rar are, ‘‘Aiyatikal Katavarkon atiyarkkum atiyen’? — ‘I am 
the servant of the servants of Aiyatikal Katavarken’. Nampi- 
Janjar describes him as a Pallava clearly bringing out the mean- 
ing of Katavarkon. Aiyatikal will mean, the Lord, the father. 
The name suggests that the father of the king must have become 
an ascetic and, therefore, was called Aiyatikal. Nampiyantar 
refers to the conviction of Aiyatikal that it is better to beg as a 
servant of the Lord than to rule the world and refers to this saint 
singing a venpa each in every temple he visited. We have a work 
in the llth Tirumiitai galled the Kséttiruvenpa by Aiyatikat 
Katavarkew of which only twenty-four verses are available. The 


14. Mys. Arch. Rep., 1925, p. 9. 
15. ‘M.A.R., 1919-20, Pl. IV, fig. 32. 
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Sanskrit and Kannada traditions are summarized as follows: 
‘‘Aiyadigal or Kadavarkénayanar was a king of the Pallava dynasty 
ruling in K@fchi. He is variously called Sishanka, Padasimha and 
Pattchapadasimha whose father (rather son, according to inscrip- 
tions of the Pallavas) was Bhima or Bhimavarma (A.D. 550). He 
spent the whole revenue of his vast kingdom in constructing Siva 
temples, groves, wells, tanks and feeding-houses’’.18  Cekkildr 
speaks of him in greater detail. The following are the points 
made out by him: (1) This saint first as a king brought under 
control his enemies and the sufferings of his people; (2) he con- 
quered other lands; (3) the Védic and the Saivite paths flourished 
along with Dharma; (4) he wanted to serve the Lord through 
Tamil and Sanskrit; (5) he was convinced that to be a king was 
the source of misery and, therefore, abdicated the throne crown- 
ing his son, king; (6) he went and worshipped at all the temples 
of Siva singing one venpa at every one of them and finally reached 
Tillai; (7) he did all that was necessary for the temple; (8) he 
was the Katavarkon of Kavici—These descriptions are applicable to 
Mahendravarman I as explained elsewhere (Vol. £, Age of Nampi 
Arirar) and that was why he was called the Aipatikal. The Dara- 
suram sculpture gives a vimana of a temple in the middle, The 
story has to be read from left to right of the sculpture. ; We find 
Aiyatikal before abdication with the crown and the flowing cloth. 
On the right we see him going away without the crown and the 


flowing cloth.” 


16. Mys. Arch., Rep.. 1925, p. 9 
17. M.AR., 1919-20, Pl. IV, fig- 31. 


CHAPTER VII 
KARIKKANTA CARUKKAM 
I 


The eighth verse in Tiruttoytattokai begins with the phrase 
‘Karatkkantan’ which is the name of the Carukkam or canto in 
Periyapuranam giving us the lives of the saints mentioned in this 
verse. The first saint in the verse—the 48th saint in the list from 
the beginning—is Kanampulla Nayanar. The words of Ararar are, 
“Karaikkantan kalalatiye kappukkontirunta Kanampulla Nampikkum 
(Karikkum) atiyén’’—‘I am the servant of Kanampulla Nampi, who 
took as his armour or protection, the anklet bedecked feet of the 
Lord of blotted throat (and of Kari)’. Unfortunately, the stories 
now current about this saint do not bring out either the signi- 
ficance of the work Nami or of the description that he had the 
Lord’s feet as his armour or protection. He was a native of 
Jrukkuvélir according to Nambiyantar, which Cékkilar identifies as 
the city on the eastern bank of ‘Vata Veliaru’. According to 
Nampiyantir Nampi, he became poor inthe city and went to Tillai 
where he lighted up the grass for lamps. Cekkilar describes him 
as the saint interested in putting up lamps in the Tillai temple 
and who becoming poor and penniless, cut and gathered ‘kanam- 
pul’ grass which he sold away for purchasing ghee required for 
the temple. One day, he could not find any purchaser for the 
grass and, therefore, he burnt away the grass itself as light. Even 
the grass was not found in required quantity. He, therefore, 
burnt away his own tuft of hair as the lamp. This extreme ser- 
vice of self-sacrifice described by Cekkilar is not mentioned by 
Nampiyantar Nampi, but it is found represented in the Darasuram 
sculpture. We have on the right hand edge of the sculpture, the 
saint with the knotted tuft sitting and holding a lighted up bun- 
dle of grass as the lamp. In the centre we see a temple in front 
of which the saint is bending down his head with the unloosened 
hair of the head flowing down to be lighted up by the flames of 
the light below. At the left hand edge is found a person standing 


with a sacred thread. It is too blurred to be identified. It may 
be the Sivagana form of the saint. 
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The whole story seems to have been built on the name of 
Kayampullar without reference to the other description given by 
Ararar. Arérar speaks of this saint in another place when he 
gives a list of great men whose faults, the Lord has welcomed as 
their glories Appar also refers to this saint, ‘‘Ennirainta kunat- 
tindlé Kanampullan karuttukantar’*?—‘The Lord was pleased with 
the idea or heart of Kanampullan, because of his innumerable good 
qualities’. In another place he sings, ‘“‘Aruntavatta Kanampullark 
karulkal ceytu katalam atiyarkkenrum kunaikalatk kotupparpélum”’— 
‘He is the Lord who blessed Kazampullar of rare tapas and con- 
ferred good qualities on his loving servants’. Probably, it is this 
conferring of good qualities, Ararar speaks of as the Lord enjoying 
the faults of his servants as their good qualities. These references 
cannot be to the current story. One would have at least expect- 
ed the tradition to speak of this saint in contemplation being 
overgrown with a jungle of ‘kanampul’ or being saved from the 
attack of a group of tigers or other enemies, The Sanskrit and 
Kannada traditions speak of this saint as Kannampala or Kanolapa, 
a Saivite who burnt his own hair when the oil and faggots he 
collected one night for maintaining a light in the temple were 
exhausted. 


II 


The 49th saint is Kari Nayanar. Arérar, as mentioned above, 
gives us only the name Kari. This is a name known to Tamil 
Literature from the days of Malayamap Kari, one of the seven 
Valials or patrons. In this connection one may note, though 
Ararar knows of great men of the Cankam age like Pari, he does 
not include any of the Saivite patrons like Vel Ay who is famous 
for the surrender of his precious cloth to” God Siva. Koccenkanan 
and Poyyatimai illata pulavar, included in the list of saints, how- 
ever, are considered by some to belong to the Cankam age. People 
who bore the name Kari were not only patrons and chieftains but 
some of them at least were poets like Maturakavi Maran Kari.® 
Kariyacan is the author of Citupaiicamilam and the author of 
Kanakkatikaram is another Kariyacan. The word Kari means 


1. 7: 55: 4. 

2. Ap., 226: 7. 

3. Ap., 49: 9. 

4, Mys. Arch. Rep., 1925, p. 9. 
5. Valvekkufi grant. 
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that which is black (Kéri katavancin—Kalittokai) or one who is of 
dark complexion. It occurs as the name of Aipanar.* The father 
of Nammdlvar was also known as Kari. It is, therefore, difficult 
to say who the saint referred to was, a chieftain or a poet. The 
tradition takes him as a poet probably because by the time the 
tradition solidified into the present form the name has become 
associated more with literary men than with chiefs and patrons. 
But, here also, the details given vary from author to author. 
Nampiyantar makes him a native of Katavar, which Ceékkilar speaks 
of as Tirukkatavér, probably the place of that name in Mayavaram 
Taluk. According to Nampiyantar, Kari praised the Lord Siva with 
words and combination of words which he made beautiful and 
upright avoiding all faults. Cékkilar, however, speaks of him as 
composing strings of Tamil verses or Tamilkkovai which he collect- 
ed in his name or in such a way as to become famous as his 
work, The poems were not on Siva. He was moving with the 
three Royal families of the Tamil land with whose costly presents 
he constructed many a temple for Siva, always thinking of the 
Kailas of the Lord. What Tamil works and what temples were 
known to be the gifts of Xa@ri during the age of Cékkildr it is not 
possible to say. The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions speak of him 
as Kari Nayanar or Karinaétha constructing a number of Siva tem- 
ples with the money he collected by begging. The Dardsuram 
sculpture of the story represents two persons wearing sacred 
thread in front of a background of mountains. If one is Kari, it 
is not clear who the other is. The mountains probably remind 
us of the saint reaching Kailas or his travel through various 
countries. 


III 


The 50th saint is Nivracir Netumara Nayanar. The words of 
Arirar are, “‘Nirdikkonta cintaydl neloéli venra Ninracir Netu- 
matan atiyarkkum atiyén’? — ‘Tam the servant of the servants of 
Netumaran or Sri Mara, the great, of abiding glory, who won the 
battle of Nelvéli because of the subjugated mind’. Nampiyantar 
speaks of this Pazdya as the one in whose presence the Jains - 
were defeated by Campantar and who impaled them all. He is 
thus identified with Kim Paydya. Campantar speaks of him as 
Tepnavay (the Lord of the south), Pantiyan, Paftcavan, Parttivan 


6. Tandi-cittram-95. 
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(or the king ot this earth), Korravay (the victorious king), Paa- 
kamila# (one who has no blemish), Pattimas (one who is learn- 
ed), Paravinan (one who worshipped and praised the Lord) and 
Bhaktimam (the king of divine love or bhakti). The repetition of 
the name Tenxavan Tennan shows probably that he became the 
undisputed king of the southern land after the Nelséli battle. 
Ararar also speaks of Netumaran of sacred ashes on whose crown 
was Siva as Tenravan or Tennam, “Potiyatu tiruméni Netumdran 
mutimel Ternan’’.°a The idea of Siva being on the crown of the 
Pandya is also referred to by the Pantikkovat where the author 
describes this patron Neftumaran, ‘‘Naraiyarrakatiu venran muti- 
mél ninrar Manikantan’’, Villinattu venra malliyal tél mannan 
ceunt nilavindn var cataiyan’’, We have elsewhere referred to 
this idea as being explained by the epigraphists. Therefore, this 
seems to be a popular idea of Ararar’s age. “Nefumazan” is 
identified with Arikésarimaravarman of the Vélvikkutt grant. 
Cékkilar refers to him as the king who ruled, thanks to Campan- 
tar, in such a way that Dharma and Saivism flourished. He gives 
the description of the Nelvéli fight reminding us almost of the Kali 
rhythm of some of the lines of the Vaivikkuti grant and of the epi- 
graphic description of the Pallava war with the Chalukyas of that 
age. ‘The enemies attacked the Pandya at Nelvéli with a sea of 
horse and rows of angry elephants. There was a flood of blood 
in which floated the corpses of man and animal. The Pandya took 
up the spear even as his great ancestor did to make the sea dry 
up. The joyful neighing of the horses, the clash of the weapons 
of the soldiers, the roaring noise of the elephants, the music of 
the military band resonating like the thunder on the final day of 
destruction. The bAiitas and the péys bathed in the blood and 
drank that liquor and danced after the feast of the foxes. In such 
a battlefield, the army of the chief king of the northern country, 
broke down and fled and the Paydya was crowned with the laurel 
of victory’. This is an information which we do not get else- 
where. 

The Vélvikkuti grant speaks merely of “‘Vilvélik katarranaiyat 
Nelvélic ceruventum”’. The Sinnamanur plate speaks of the con- 
quest of the Villavan being conquered at Nelvéli. Villavae usually 
means the Céra but this will be opposed to the specific reference 
in Periyapurénam, unless we take the WNelvéli there as another 
battle. Or, the Villavay read as Villavar may refer to the bow- 


6a. 7: 38: 8. 
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men who are referred to as -Vilvéli in the Valvikkuti grant. Vil- 
lavan may also be a mistake for Vallavan, a. name which occurs 
in Pantikkovai, which may then refer to the Chalukya ‘Vallabha’. 
From the description given by Cekkilar, it is clear that he is refer- 
ring to the Chajukya invasion when Vikramaditya came as far as 
Uragapuri or Uzaiyar to be defeated by Paramésvaran, the Pallava 
at Peruvalanallar. There is an intriguing reference in the Smaller 
Siniamaniir plates:  “‘Fayantavarman makanakip pakat piipar 
talat panippa Paramésvaran veli (c) pattu Arikésari Asamasam 
... Paravanipakulam iraifica’’.? One wonders whether it refers 
to WNefumaran’s conquest of the Chalukyas before Paraméévara 
conquered the Chdlukyas. Or, did Paramésvara attack the 
Chalukya from behind at Peruvalanallar after the Pandya defeated 
him Welveli? Nelvéli, if we are to connect it with the battles 
around Uraiyiir and Peruvatanalliir should be in the Céla coun- 
try; it is probably the Nelvéli referred to as being in the ‘‘Ten- 
karaippanaiyar natu’ in the Cola country.8 His battle was con- 
sidered to be very important probably because it released the 
Tamilians from the fetters of the Northern kings. The victory 
was felt to be very miraculous because Ardrar assigns the vic- 
tory to the subjugation of his own mind by the Pandya and it is 
curious that he refers to this conquest and not to the conquest 
over the Jain. This king is the husband of Mankaiyarkkaraci; he 
did all the divine services or ‘tontu’? and made the path of the 
sacred ash flourish. Cékkilar tells us that he ruled for a long 
time. 


The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions speak of him thus: 
“Kadumaraniyatar or Dirghamara, also called Kina and Kubja was 
the King of Madura. He embraced Jainism under the influence of 
Finaséna, Bhattakalanka and others. He was reconverted to Saivism 
by Tirujfanasambandar’’® 


The Darasuram sculpture represents the king on a raised 
seat or simhdsana wearing a crown and a sacred thread. On his 
right, stands a person with a sacred thread and a tuft knotted to 
the left probably Campantar. Right of him stand two persons 
probably being marched to be impaled. 


SIL, Vol. HI, Part IV, page 463, il. 14-18. 
2661916. 

Ms. Arch. Rep., 1925, p. 10. 

M.A.R., 1919-20, Pl. IV, fig. 27. 
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IV 


The 51st saint is Vayilar Nayanar. The words of Ararar are, 
“*Turaikkonta cempavalam irulakarrum coti ton Mayilai Véayilan 
atiyarkkurn atiyen’? — ‘1 am the servant of the servants of Véyilan 
of the old Mayilai of the light of the red coral on the port remov- 
ing darkness.’ Mampiyaintar emphasizes his mental worship; his 
mind was the temple, infinite knowledge was the light, the bloss 
somed heart was the flower and love was the nectar offered — a 
description which reminds us of some verses of Appar. Cékkilar 
identifies this Mayilai with Mylapore now in Madras. He is siad 
to belong to the Sa&dra community. According to Cékkildr, he 
comes of the family of ‘Véyilars’. In addition to what Nampiyantar 
has said, he informs us that Vayilar bathed the Lord with bliss. 
In the sculptural representation of this saint at Ddrdsuram, we 
find him seated cross-legged between two trees with the beard, 
the sacred thread, a garland round his neck and probably the 
jatamakuta with the cinmudra held in the right hand whilst the left 
hand is resting on his lap. Probably the garland round his neck 
is rudraksamala, The figure suggests a yogi in contemplation on 
his mental temple.+ 


The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions mention this saint as 
Vayila pu nayanar or Vagmi which latter word is only a translation 
of the name of the saint and he is there also famous for his 
mental worship.?? 


There is a separate shrine in the Mylapore temple for this 
saint but it must be of very recent date. 


Vv 


The 52nd saint is Munaiyatuvar Nayanér. The words of 
Ararar are: “‘Ataikkonta vél nampi Munatyatuvarkkatiyen” — ‘TI 
am the servant of Mutaiyatuvar, the patron and lord of the spear 
of attack’. According to Nampiyantar, he was the lord of Nitir. 
He was a mercenary soldier, who for money, helped the defeated 
people to become victorious in war and who gave all his money 
to the Saivites. This Nitur, Cékkilar identifies with a place of 
that name in the Céle country probably nearby the railway station 
Nitir and he also makes the saint a chief of the Vé/az community 


ll. M.A.R., 1919-20, Pl. IV. fig. 26. 
12. Mys. Arch. Rep., 1925, p. 10, 
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explaining further that the money he received as the mercenary 
soldier for feeding them with ghee, curd, milk fruits, sugar, and 
other kinds of food, in addition to the various kinds of gifts to 
the Saivites. In the Darasuram sculpture representing this Naya- 
nar, we find three persons: (1) the central one with his tuft 
dressed up as a makuta and a sacred thread, is in the act of 
piercing with a spear which he holds up in his hands. On his left 
is his opponent who had fallen down on the ground with a crown. 
On his right stands another with hands held in afjali pose, proba- 
bly the person who had secured the help of this saint against his 
enemy.® The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions speak of him as 
Monai Anduvairundyanar or Nasirabhanjana, the latter expression 
meaning ‘one who destroys the van guard of the enemies’ army’. 
They speak of him as a brave warrior who spent all his earnings 
ib the construction of Siva temple about which we hear nothing 
in Tamil.4 


18. M.A.R., 1919-20 Pl. II, figs 25. 
14. Mys. Arch, Rep., 1925, p. 10, 


CHAPTER IX 
KATAL CUOLNTA CARUKKAM 


I 


The ninth verse in Tiruttontattokat begins with the phrase 
‘Katal cinta’ which has become the name of a carukkam or canto 
in Periyapuranam giving us the lives of the saints mentioned in 
this verse. The first saint in this verse — the 53rd in the list from 
the beginning — is Kalarcinka Nayanar. Ararar’s words are ‘‘Katal 
cinta ulakelam kakkinra Peruman Katavarkon Kalatcinkan 
atiyarkkum atiyén’? — ‘I am the servant of the servants of Kata- 
varkon Kalarcinkan who is ruling the world surrounded by the 
seas’. According to Nampiyantar, the nose of the queen who smelt 
the flower set apart for the Lord of Arar was cut away when this 
king however stating that the hand must be first cut away proba- 
bly because it took the fiower before the nose smelt it away ac- 
cordingly the hand of his very queen. The cutting of the nose 
was the greatness of another saint Ceruttunat Nayandr and, there- 
fore, his story also may be taken up for consideration at this point, 
though he comes as the 55th saint in the list. The words of 
Arivar, “Matal calnta tar Nampi Itankalikkum Tatcat matinava- 
nam Ceruttunaitan atiyarkkum atiyen’’? — ‘I am the servant of the 
servants of Ceruttunai, the king of Tanjat and (Jtankali, the Lord 
of the garland of petals).’ His native place if Tafcai in the Maru- 
kal Natu of the Céla country. The full name of the place is given 
by Cékkilar as Taftcavur. This saint belongs to the Vélap com- 
munity according to Cékkilar. If we are to reconcile Arirar’s 
description of the hymn as the ruler of Tafijai and Cékkilar’s state- 
ment that he belongs to the Vélaz community we must assume 
that we have a chief of the Vzlir community. Nampiyantar states 
that he cut away the nose of the queen. of Kalarcirikan when she 
smelt the flower set apart for the Lord. He does not mention the 
name of Céruttunai, in the verse describing Kalarcinkat, but when 
we take both the verses describing the two saints respectively, it 
is clear that they give a connected story of Kalarcinkawn’s visit to 
Tiruzarar with his queen, of Ceruttunai being there inside the 
temple at the time, of the queen smelling a flower, of Ceruttunat 
getting enraged at this sacrilege cutting away the nose of the 
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queen, of Kalarciakan intervening and stating that before the nose 
was cut off, the offending hand must be cut off, and of the King 
Emperor cutting off the hand of his own queen. Cékkilar gives 
us some more particulars about Kalarcinkan. He came of an old 
Pallava family blessed by the Lord; he went on a military expe- 
dition, defeated the frontiers of the enemies and conquered the 
northern country. He went and visited the temples of Siva and 
performed true or bodily services. His own crowned queen of 
great fame going round the temple at Tiruvarér saw all its pointS 
of greatness one by one and reached the maztafa where the 
garland for the Lord was woven. On its side was lying a flower 
which had fallen and she picked it up and was smelling. Cék- 
kilay thus seems to have minimized the fault of the queen. Cerut- 
tunai took it as a great sacrilege that she was smelling it within 
the sacred precincts of the temple and hastened and cut away her 
nose. There was great bleeding and the queen was rolling on 
the ground because of great pain. The king who came just 
then was enraged that semebody had wounded the queen. But 
when Ceruttunai explained the circumstances, the king stated 
that the hand which had first taken the flower should have been 
cut, and cut away the rosy hand of his beloved crowned queen. 
The king ruled thereafter for a number of years reaching the 
abode of Siva in time. From the two accounts, it is quite clear, 
that both these saints were incapable of governing their impulses; 
but in fairness to Saivism, we should be careful to reconcile that 
it was their merit of devotion to God and not their inability to 
control themselves that enabled them to obtain Siza’s Grace. The 
real greatness lies in their deep reverence for Siva, such, a deep 
reverence that Ceruituyai forgets that he is cutting away the nose 
of the queen and Kalarciikan forgets that he is cutting away the 
hand of his own beloved queen. They forget this world in the 
thought of the Lord, and old attachments no longer are found to 
endure. But reading the words of drarar, none of these incidents 
is suggested to our mind, 


The Kannada and Sanskrit traditions speak of Kalarcinka 
Nayanar or Padasimha as a Pallava king of Kafici who cut off 
the hand of his wife when she took with her hand an old Rower 
garland removed from the body of Siva after worship and smelt 


4. Origin and History of Saivism, p. 192, C. V, Narayanaswamy Aiyar. 
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it — smelling such flowers being considered a heinous sin This 
seems to go one step further than Cékkilér because after all, the 
queen here smells an old flower. In those traditions, Ceruttunai 
Nayandar is made Siruttunendyanay but the name is correctly trans- 
lated as Renamitra who cut off the nose of the queen of Padasimha 
for smelling the old flower garland removed from Siva’s image 
and thrown out. 


The D4arasuram sculpture? represents a Saivite sitting down and 
probably preparing garlands out of flowers lying on the raised 
the queen clothed from the waist to the ankle. Her left hand 
rests on the platform and her right hand holds a flower which 
sheis smelling. Next to her stands a person with the sacred thread 
probably in the act of worshipping. On the left hand side of the 
sculpture we find Ceruttunai cutting away the nose of the queen 
with a sword or a knife. The inscription beneath the sculpture 
is Seruttunaiyandar. In the sculpture representing the story of 
Kalarcinka Nayanar,s we find Xalazctnkan with his crown and his 
flowing clothes catching hold of the left hand of the queen with 
his left hand and raising his sword with his right hand to cut 
away her hand. The question of identification of this king was 
discussed in our attempt at fixing the age of Ararar.§ 


II 


The 54th saint is I¢aikali Néyanar. Ararar’s words have 
already been referred to above. He refers to him as a Nampi. 
It shows he must be of some importance in the Saipite world. 
Nampiyantar makes him the king of frukkuvétar who proclaimed 
that all his wealth belonged to Saivites. The Darésuram sculpture 
represents this story with the inscriptions [tankaliyantar under- 
neath it. We find fzaikali sitting cross legged with a sacred 
thread on a raised seat, with ornaments and the toft of 
hair knotted to the left in a peculiar makuta form, giving orders 
for issuing a proclamation. On his right probably representing 
another scene is one who is playing on the drum notifying the 
proclamation probably to the effect that the king’s wealth belongs 


Mys. Arch. Rep., 1925, p. 10. 
PL. Ul, fig. 22. 
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to the Saivites. It is here that Nampiyantar refers to his contem- 
porary king Aditya and we get the new information that this 
Aditya adorned the roof of the Tillai temple with gold brought 
from the Konku country. Cékkilar mentions the same story and 
both of them make Jtankali the ancestor of the Cola Aditya, the 
founder of that line of Céla kings, which gave to the world Réaja- 
raja and Rajéndra the great. But Cékkilar does not make Iruk- 
kuvéliir, the capital of Jrukkuvélir, the native city of J[tankali, as 
is done by Nampiyantar. According to Cakkilar, Kotumpalar in 
Kotatu which is a division of Pudukkétia, was the capital city of 
this Vélir chief. The Irukkuvels are said to have ruled from Kotum- 
palar and, therefore, the Irukkuvélar mentioned by Nampiyantar 
may be taken as referring to the capital city of the Irukkuvéls 
which was probably no other than Kotumpélar. Cékkilar gives 
some more particulars about this saint. There was a Saivite who 
undertook as his life mission to feed every day the followers of 
Saivism. He could not get any employment for earning the 
money required for this kind of service. Knowing no other way 
of livelihood, he entered the royal store of paddy but he was 
caught red-handed as a thief. He was brought before the King. 
The Saivite explained the truth. The Saivite king explained, “Is 
not this saint my true treasure house?”? and allowed him to take 
away all that he could from the store of paddy and from his 
treasury. 


Itankali may mean the tiger which dismisses without touching 
anything that falls to its left and we know many chieftains meta- 
phorically mentioned as ‘pul’? — see, Kotpuli, Crrappuli. 


Ttankali is used by Tiruttakka Tévar as one beyond the reach 
of others. ‘“‘Itankaii kamam’’ (2038). We know of one Kotumpalar 
chief ‘Paradurggamardhana’ called ‘Vatapi jit’, which suggests that 
Kotumpalur Vélirs probably accompanied the FPallavas on the 
northern expeditions against the Chalukyas of Vatapi.6 Since tra- 
dition makes Ceruttunai and Kalarcinkan, contemporaries, there 
is noting wrong in our considering Jfaskali who comes in bet- 
ween the two saints in the list of Tontar, as being also a contem- 
porary of these two saints. The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions 
pronounce this name as Idamkrishi. According to them, he was 
a Cola king who not only excused the thief who stole grains from 


6. Kofumpajur Inscription; Journal of Oriental Research, Val. 
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his palace granary to feet Satvites, but also threw his granary 
and treasury open to all Saivites and thus rendered robbery 


unnecessary.” 


III 


The 55th saint is Ceruttunatz. With regard to this saint we 
have already discussed along with Kalarcinkan and hence it is 
unnecessary to repeat anything about this saint here. 


Iv 


The 56th saint is Pukalttunat Nayanar, and Ardrar’s words 
are, “‘Putai cinta puliyatalmél aravata alip ponnatikké manam vaitta 
Pukalttunaikkum atiyen??—‘T am the servant of Pukalttuzat who con- 
centrated his mind on the golden feet of the Lord of dance who 
dances whilst the serpents on the tiger’s skin round him, dance.’ 
Nanacampantar himself speaks of this saint as the servant of the 
Lord, who was in a sorry plight and who received a coin every 
day and worshipped at Puttitr in the morning and evening.? One 
may be tempted to make him a contemporary of Nauacampantar 
because of the verb in the phrase ‘Porrum Puttiré’. In his Aricizr- 
karaipputtir hymn, Ararar gives the story of this saint in the 6th 
verse: “The Brahmin who belonged to the inner circle of service 
(akattatimai) brought water from the Aricil river and was bathing 
the Lord. He was so famished and weak that he let fall the water 
pot on your crown. He shook with fear. You arranged a daily 
batta of one gold coin and made it enter the grateful hands of 
Pukalttunai. You were happy for having done this. O, thou pure 
God of Tirupputttr full of gardens’—this is the substance of the 
verse.” Nampiyéntar makes him a native of Ceruviliputtir. There 
was a great famine and this saint had no food. Therefore, he had 
to let fall the water pot on the Lord who, therefore, blessed him 
with wealth. Cékkilar tells us that a sleep overcame him when on 
account of fatigue he let fall the water pot. In the dream, the 
Lord appeared to inform that a coin everyday would be placed 
till the famine was over. Waking up from sleep he found a coin 


below the seat of the Lord. 
Mys. Arch. Rep., 1925, p- 10. 
2: 63: 7. 
7: 6: 6, 
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The Déarasuram sculpture represents this story on its northern 
wall.10 This story has to be read from the left to the right. We 
find a vimana, and a litga beneath it in the Garbhagrha, on which 
hinga, Pukalttunai is letting fall his water vessel whilst he himself 
collapses and sits down overcome by fatigue. Probably he had 
dreamt of the promise of the gold coin and we see him walking 
away having left the garbhagrha and the mavtapa in front of it. 
We see him walking between his mantapa and the sacred bull, 
holding up his slightly extended hands in wonder and awe. There 
is a ‘balipitha’ behind the sacred bull, and wee see Pukalttunai in 
the act of taking away a coin from there. There is another temple 
probably of the Mother Goddess also represented behind him 
though it does not explain the story any further. Pukaltiunai 
Nayanar’s name is translated into Kirtinatha in the Sanskrit and 
Kannada traditions which though giving the story of the saint 
letting fall the vessel, does not mention the gift of the coin by 
the Lord. 

Vv 

The 57th saint is Kotpuli Nayanar. The words of Ararar are, 
“Atal citInta vel Nampi Kotpulikkum atiyén’>—‘I am the servant 
of Kotpuli, the Lord of the spear conspiring to kill the enemies 
or the spear crowded with victories’. He was one of the contem- 
porary chieftains of Arérar who praises him in another verse as 
the Lord of Naftiyattankuti of old fame in the Cola country, the 
obstinate Koipult who conquered the enemy kings when they 
came in a crowd." Kittam or crowd is the accepted reading but 
in one edition the reading is katam. It is not clear whether this 
is the name of a battlefield or whether it means secret strategy. 
Nampiyantar Nampi makes him the chief of Nattiyattankutt and 
states that he received the blessings of Ariirar, that he became 
glorious by killing away his relatives who broke his oath uttered 
in the name of the Lord. According to Cekkilar, he was a mem- 
ber of the Vélan community and a commander-in-chief of the Cola 
army. He made his plant of fame flourish through war, which, 
however, made the plant of misery flourish in the lands of others, 
All the wealth received from his king he utilized in storing up 
paddy like the mountain of gold for feeding the Saivites. Before 
starting on one of the expeditions against the enemies as ordered 
by his king, he sealed his store of paddy and told the relatives 


10. M.A.R., 1919-20, Pl. IT, fig. 21. 
il. 7: 15: 10. 
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that in the name of the order of the Lord which does not hasten, 
the paddy should not even be thought of by them. Ina few 
days, a famine devastated the country and the relatives preferred 
the breach of that order to their death and ate the paddy. Katpult, 
hearing of this on his return, conspired to bring them all inside 
his house under the pretext of making a gift of che great wealth 
he had amassed in war and keeping his grandson or his grand- 
father (Péron) killed them all for eating away his paddy. There 
was a child which escaped this slaughter and the grandfather or 
grandson pleaded for it, stating that it had not tasted the paddy 
and therefore it should be left to continue their line. otpuli, 
however, threw it and cut it away with the sword, because it 
had tasted the milk of the woman who had tasted the forbidden 
paddy. Then and there, Siva appeared to take the saint away to 
his own abode. 

Cekkilar does not mention anything about 4r#rar meeting 
this saint in this Pur@sa describing the saint’s life, though he 
refers to the reception given by Kotpuli to Arérar and the gift 
of his own daughters to the latter in the Eyarkon Kalikkama 
Nayanar Purinam. This makes one suspect that Cékkilar is think- 
ing of some other Kotpuli Napanar probably an ancestor of this 
Kotpuli met by Arurar. If there was not even a child left, how 
can there be any one left to meet Ardrar? But the grandson 
rather than the grandfather must be taken to be the meaning 
of the word ‘Péron’ or ‘Peyaron’? and he must have escaped 
the universal slaughter because he went with his grandfather 
and thus avoided the necessity of eating the paddy. This seems 
to be the suggestion of Cékkilér though Nampiyantér will make 
this saint Kofpuli the very Kotpuli who met Arirar. Then the 
question will arise how could drarar who had sung Tirut- 
tontattokai wherein he included the name of this saint sing of his 
escaping the fetters of relationship and reaching the abode of the 
Lord, thanks to the great attachment to the name of God, and 
meet the very same Koétpuli sometime after he had sung the Aymn. 
This question has to be studied in some detail when we come to 
fix the time when Tiruttontattokai was sung. This story is given 
in one of the D4arasuram sculptures with the inscription Kofpult- 
pandar underneath it. Inthe right half we find Kotpuli holding 
the sword after having thrown up the child which is falling on 
the sword; there are also three persons probably those attacked by 
his sword, being in three progressive grades of falling down. The 
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left hand half shows Siva, Parvati and the bull in front of whom 
stands Kétpuli holding his hands in an aajali pose. The Sanskrit 
and Kannada traditions speak of him as Kotpuli Nayandar, translate 
the name as Viragardala and give the story as found in Cekkilar.* 
We have shown already in another place that this victorious 
battle which Kétpuli fought against a crowd of enemies is taken 
by Dr. Minaksi and others as referring to the battles which 
Tellarerinta Nampi fought against these southern kings. But if 
Kotpuli belong to the age of Rajasimha as we hold, the battle 
should be one of the many battles which Paramésvara as the king 
and Rajasimha as prince fought against Vikramaditya I, who with 
the help of Gatgas and probably some southern kings and chief- 
tains tried to avenge the sack of Badami by the Pallavas during the 
reign of his father Pulakésin I. Periyapurénam speaks of a series of 
northern expeditions, both offensive and defensive, in which a 
number of Saivite saints had taken part — Kalippakai, Aiyatikal, 
Kalarcinkan, Kotpuli, Ninracir Netumarap and Ciruttontar. Probably 
all these are referring to the Ch@/ukyan invasion and the Tamilian 
counter invasion. 


12. Mys. Arch. Rep.,_1925,. 


CHAPTER X 
PATTARAYP PANIVAR CARUKKAM 


The tenth verse in Tiruttontattokai begins with the phrase 
“*Pattarayppanivar” which has become the fname of a carukkam 
or canto in Periyapuranam describing groups of saints—the 58th 
to the 64th in the list from the beginning—mentioned in this verse. 
After the generalization into groups in this 10th verse, the 11th 
verse begins to continue the list of individual saints. This may 
suggest that this 10th verse was an interpolation into the hymn of 
10 verses sung in accordance with his usual scheme of singing 
every /ymn with ten verses. But as already pointed out this 
verse summarizes, as it were, the message of the whole Aymn and 
is too significant to be an interpolation, Even if it is, it must 
be by one who had understood the message of this hymn. There- 
fore, it ought to be studied after our study of all the individual 


saints. 


CHAPTER XI 


MANNIYA CIRC CARUKKAM 


I 


The eleventh verse in Tiruttontattokai begins with the phrase, 
*Manniya ci? which is the name of the Carukkam or canto in 
Periyapurdnam describing all the personalities mentioned in this 
verse. The first saint in this verse and the 65th in the list from 
the beginning in Pacalaér Nayavdr. He belonged to Tiruninravir 
which Cékkilar identifies with the city of that name in the Tovtfai- 
natu a place sung by Tirumankai Alvar‘ —none other than the 
place Tinpanar in the Madras-Arakkénam line. The words of 
Ararar are, “Manniya cir marainavat Ninravierp Pical (vari 
valaiyal Manikkum Necanukkum) atiyen’’—‘I am the servant of 
(Nécan and Mani of the beautiful bangles and of) Piical of Minra- 
vir of well established greatness, the great reciter of the Védas. 
Cékkilar, therefore, calls him a Brahmin. Probably it is this saint 
who is praised by Arirar in one of the two Ninriyar hymns which 
we had suggested to be a Nitraviir hymn.? The name Piical has 
come from the root ‘Piucu’ to besmear with sacred ash.—‘“‘Niru 
Pacattindr’’®* are the words of Arirar. The story of the saint 
has become well known to the historians of the Pallava age. He 
began building a mental temple and fixed a date for its consecra- 
tion. The contemporary Pallava king also fixed the same date for 
the stone temple he had constructed at Kaaci. Siva preferred 
Pxcalar’s temple of the mind and requested the Pallava to fix 
another date for his temple, the temple of stone. Mr. Gopalaa 
thinks that there is a reference to this in the inscription of Raja- 
simha where the latter is said to have heard the voice of heavens. 
Nampiyantér states that Pucalar was desirous of constructing a 
temple and spent sleepless nights in laying out the details of that 
temple. Cékkilar gives a more detailed story. " The saint came 
to the conelusion that he must construct a temple but he failed 
to get any money. He, however, gathered the wealth and the 


{. 2: 5: 2; 7: 5: 10. 
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architects in his own imagination and began the construction in 
his own mind. The day for consecration was also fixed. The 
Pallava was told to fix another date in his dream by Siva. The 
Pallava king was so surprized that he went to Tiruninraviir to 
have a sight of the temple preferred by God. No temple could 
be seen but he met Picalar from whom he learnt that it was all 
a temple of the mind. It is probably this that Artrar refers to: 
“Vayar manattal ninaikkum avarukkaé aruntavattil tiiyar”,*» and 
‘Pukalttontar’®= will become one of the names of Picalar, The 
Sanskrit and Kannada traditions speak of this saint as Bhosala, a 
Brahmin who pleased Siva by his mental worship in a mental 
temple of his own. The temple in Tinganar is of ‘Ardalayésvarar’ 
or ‘Manakkoyil kontar’, probably built after this great incident. An 
inscription of Dantivarman and Picalar’s image are found there. 
The lions of Rajasimha’s pillars are also found and one of the 
statues found there is pointed out as that of a Rajasimha himself. 
Therefore, following Mr. Gopalan’s conclusion, we may take that 
Pacalar was a contemporary of Rajasishha and that Kalarcinkan 
as described by Cekkilar was a contemporary of Pacalar. 


Hi 


The 66th saint is Mankatyarkkaraciyar. Arrar speaks of her 
as ‘Mani’, ‘Varivaiaiyal’, following Campantar who speaks of her 
as Varivalaikkaimmata ‘Mani’ Nampiyantar Nampt mentions 
her as ‘Pantimatéviyém Mani’. She was the wife of Kun Pantiya 
and brought Campantar to Maturat to put down the Jaina influ- 
ence. Mani or Mankaiyarkkaraciyar is mentioned by Campantar.* 
She was according to him the daughter of Cola, Manimuticcolan® 
ruling the world who patronized the path of the sacred ash; she was 
a beautiful person adorned with the sacred ash and full of bhakez.6 
The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions make her the daughter of 
(Pukalecéla) and she is also called Kulagchari.?7 The 


Pogalchola 
Campantar 


Dérasuram sculptures represent her in PY. I. fig. 138 
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is there found seated. Partimatévi with her companion is found 
holding her hands in the afjali pose worshipping or welcoming 
Campantar, Behind Campantar stands a person probably Kulac- 
cifai. At a distance stand two persons holding their hands in the 
@fjal pose probably the followers of Campantar or the servants 
of the Pandya house-hold. The inscription underneath the sculp- 
ture speaks of her as Pantimatévi. 


iil 


The 67th saint is Neca Nayanar. Nampiyantar Nampi makes 
him a native of Kampili and a weaver or ‘caliyan’. He wove 
clothes and loin cloths and presented them free to the Saivites. 
No further details are given by Cékkilar. The Sanskrit and Kannada 
traditions speak of him as Kéra Nayanar or Snéhanatha. One of the 
Darasuram sculptures® represent the story with the inscription 
Nésandar beneath it. Nécantar is there with his cloth coming from 
the waist to a point very much above the knee and with his tuft 
knotted to the left and a necklace probably of Rudraksa. He is 
holding up a loin cloth in his right hand which is in the act of 
being presented to a Saivite bhakta who is found here with the 
sacred thread. Kampiliis on the banks of Tusgabhadra, If our 
contention that Tiruttontattokai is a list of Tamil saints is correct, 
that hymn must have been sung in an age when the power of any 
one of the Tamil kings extended up to Tusgabhadra and this could 
not have been after the time of Nandivarma Pallava. Some, how- 
ever, point out that Néca Nayanar and Tirumélar said to have come 
from Kailas are saints of the northern country. Tirumalar got 
into the body of Tamilian shepherd according to the story. He 
must be considered to be an out and out Zamilian; for this des- 
cription of a Tamilian can never refer to the sou! but only to the 
body. Instead of making Néca Nayanar an exception to the rule, 
it is much better to look upon him as the saint of the Tamil 
country living in the age of the great Padlazas. 

IV 

The 68th saint is Kécceskat-cola Nayanar. The words of 
Arurar are, ‘“‘Tennavanay ulakanta Cenkanarkkatiyen,’ —‘I am 
the servant of CenxkanG@r who ruled the world as the Emperor of 
the South,’ Teutavan usually means the Pandya, but Ararar here 
uses it in the sense of the Southern ruler. It is from this point 
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of view that Cekkilar speaks of all the rulers who invaded South 
India or Tami] Lands as the Northern kings or ‘Vatapulattaracar’. 
It is curious to note that Tirumankaiyaloar also refers to him as 
‘Ulakamanta Tennatan’ (Tirunaraiyarp patikam 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 & 9) 
reminding us of Arirar’s phrase ‘Tesnavandy Ulakanta’.° He is 
also spoken of as the victor, the king of the northern country and 
the western Konku. It is Tirumankaiyaluar who gives us the infor- 
mation that he has built 70 temples to Siva” and Nampiyérérar 
refers to this Cola king as one who built Nanuilam temple2® Cam- 
pantar speaks of Ampar temple,® Vaikal Matakkoyil'* and Tantalat 
nil neri!® as having been built by this great Cola. 


Even by the time of these saints, his story has become a 
mythological one and a tradition in the Tamil country. Artirar 
speaks of the previous birth of this king. God was pleased with a 
spider and made it Koccenkanan.1® Appar and Campantar give a 
detailed version of this story. A spider put up a cobweb of a 
‘pantal’ with its saliva, covering it with dry leaves to form a canopy 
over the liviga at Tiruvanaikka, God was so pleased with the kind 
act of even thisinsect that he made it be born in the Cola country 
of the Kaviri fame as Kéccenkanan.0” Appar states that as soon as 
this spider died, it was made king Koccenkanan3* The cause of its 
death is explained in the following way. There was an elephant 
which was also worshipping at Ttruvanatkka according to the 
accepted practice, the elephant being the ‘Airavatha’ of Indra, The 
elephant looked upon the cobweb as so much rubbish and remov- 
ed it. Thereupon the spider became enraged and got into the 
trunk of the elephant to give it trouble. The elephant dashed its 
trunk on the ground and the poor spider died. Lord Siva appeared 
and blessed the spider to be born as the Gola whilst the white ele- 
lowed to return to Heavens. This story is given in 


kilar. After having ruled the world as Koccenkanan, God 
s next birth. — 


phant was a 
detail by Czk 
allowed him to enter the group of Sivaganas in hi 
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that is what Appar tells us.18 Campantar also refers to the spider 
becoming the Cola.2° He begins to explain the name as ‘“‘Ceyya 
Kan Irai”;™ “Ceyya Kan Valava’?;2? “‘Cenkatpeyar Kontavan’’® 
though he mentions also the name Koccenkanan. Nampiydntar 
Nampi speaks of this Cola as one who never thought of any faith 
other than Saizism. He refers to the spider becoming the king 
and building temples. He writes two verses:25 In the first of it 
he gives the story of Koccenkanaz and in the second he speaks of 
Koccenkanan as the ancestor of the king who passed away during 
the life of Nampiyantar, the king whom we identified with Aditya I. 


Cékkilar’s story is much graphic and detailed. We had 
already referred to the spider and the elephant. The father of 
Koccenkanam according to Periyapuranam was Subhadéoa and his 
mother Kamalavati. The parents worshipped at Tillai. The mother 
kept herself hanging upside down which reminds us of the birth 
of Karikala®* so that the child might be born in an auspicious 
hour to rule the whole world. After giving birth at the proper 
time, she expired. As soon as Cenkanan grew up to manhood, 
the father abdicated the throne in his favour and returned to the 
forest as an ascetic. Kocceikanan built many temples, endowed 
them richly for their daily worship and for the Brahmins at Tillat. 
This mythological story is mentioned in the Tiruvadlankatu plates 
of Rajéndra. The Kannada and Sanskrit traditions translate his 
name as Raktaksa Cola and give us the story as found in Pertya- 
purdnam. One of the Darasuram sculptures gives us the repre- 
sentation of the story with the inscription K6-Seigapperumal 
underneath it.” In this sculpture there it a temple with the 
vimana in which stands the king with the crown and flowing clothes 
with flying ends. He holds the hands in the afyjali pose. The colo- 
phon to the Puranandru (Verse 74) says that the verse was sung 
by Céraman Kanaikkal Irumporai who was defeated by Cola 
Cenkanay and that he sang it before his death. But Tamil Navalar 


19. 296: 6. 
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caritai states that this verse was said to Poykaipyar by the Céraman 
and Poikaiyér sang the glories of the Cole fight in Xalavali Narpatu 
to please the Céla and obtain the release of his king and patron 
Céramay. The colophon to the Caskam poems is preferred to the 
statements in the Tamil Navalar caritai but in the absence of any 
specific reference in this verse itself the colofhon is not conclusive, 
It is clear from what we have been writing that Koccenkanan’s 
name has become one of mythological importance under whose 
name all sorts of stories grew sometimes as the stories of his pre- 
vious birth, sometimes as the stories of his future birth. His name 
has come to be remembered as the greatest temple builder. He 
has built Siva temples and also Visnu temples. That is the tradi- 
tion and it is very difficult to say whether he had built all the 
seventy Siva temples himself. The names of his parents must 
have been invented in later times when high sounding Sanskrit 
terms captured the minds of people, long after the age of drarar. 
It is not also clear whether the Kéccenkanan of the Cankam age is 
this very Koccenkana@p, the saint and the temple builder. In any 
case, if Appar could be taken as having been born in the closing 
years of the sixth century at least one or two generations are 
necessary to have elapsed before him so as to enable the people 
of his times to believe in the story of the spider becoming the 
king. 

Tirumankatyaloar refers to Kocceskanae in his two hymns 
on Tirunataiyar. He speaks of the temple there asa ‘mafakkoyil’ 
in his Pertya Tirumatal. In the first of the Aymns, he refers to the 
Gola as Cerkol Valavan,* the correct reading should be Ceakel 
Valavan. In the third hymn (6:6), in every verse he refers to 
this CéJa. The first verse speaks of him as Cempiyan Koccen- 
kanan. The second verse speaks of his greatness as the greatness 
of the Kaviri. The third verse refers to the battle of Venni in 
which he became victorious. He is there referred to have used 
a divine sword and the Vaisnavite commentators explain this 
reference as referring to a sword given by the Lord of Tirunarai- 
jtr. The 4th verse also refers to this battle-field. The 5th verse 
speaks of him as the Lord of the Cola country, the northern coun- 
try and the southern Tamil country, whereas in the 3rd verse 
and the 4th verse the Alvar was speaking of victorious kings 
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defeated and killed. The 6th verse speaks of the chieftain Vilan- 
taivé! of the Vélir community who was conquered and killed by 
Kocenkanan, the Lord of the southern country and of the west 
Konku. The verse refers to him as Kulaccolan and describes the 
greatness of Kaviri. The 8th verse refers to this Cola building 
70 matakkéyil to Siva and his ruling the world. The old Vaisnavite 
commentators state that this Cala failed to get his desires fulfilled 
by the construction of those 70 Siva temples and, therefore, took 
refuge in the feet of Mahavisnu at Tirunaraiyar. The 9th verse 
speaks of the battle of Aluntai where the Céla cut away the bodies 
of kings. The battle of Kalumalam referred to in Kalavali Natpatu 
(36) “‘Kaviri Natan Kalumalam konta nal’’ is not at all mentioned 
by this Alvar. Nor, is there, a reference to the Czra mentioned in 
Kalavali—‘* Vaacikko atta kalattu’? (39). One may doubt therefore 
whether this Kaccenkanan is identical with the Kocceskanan of Kala- 
vali. The Venni battle reminds us of Karikala who defeated the 
Céra king Céralatan.2® But this must be a different battle. The 
Céla seems to have been subduing the Vélir chieftains who were 
proclaiming themselves as this king and that king is mentioned in 
“‘Paralar arivar enru...”? (6:6). 


Vv 


The 69th saint is Tiruntlakanta Yalppanar. The words of 
Artrar, are ‘‘Tirunilakantatup pananarkkatiyew’? — ‘I am the ser- 
vant of Tirunilakantattuppananar’. The usage of this form ‘Tiru- 
nilakaytattu’ has already been noted when we were discussing 
Tiruntlakantatiuk kuyavandr. This Panar according to Nampt- 
yantar Nampi is a native of Erukkattampuliyar which Cékkilar 
identifies with the village of that name in the Cola country. His 
greatness according to Nampiyautar was that he accompanied Cam- 
pantar and played the latter’s Aymns on his ‘yal’, that he wasa 
Perumpinan, that is one who uses the ‘Périyal’? and not the ‘Ciri- 
ya? of seven strings. Cékkilar gives further details. The saint 
went to worship at Maturai. As ordered in their dreams, the 
Saivite bhaktas took the Pana to the presence of the Lord at 
Tiruvalanaéy who pleased with the Pana’s song expressed in a voice 
heard in the empty space that the ‘yal’ would get out of time if 
placed on the cold floor and that, therefore, a beautiful plank 
should be given for placing the ‘yaJ’ on it. A gold plank was 


29. Akam., 55. 
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given accordingly. The Pana went play on the pa] in all the 
temples till he met Campantar at Cikali. Panar accompanied 
Campantar wherever the latter went and finally disappeared with 
him at the time of the marriage of Campantar to attain salvation. 
The story of the old plank is not even whispered by Nampiyantar 
and in the story found in Ttruvi/atyatal, the name of the Pana is 
Panapaitiran, who in the time of Varaguna went to Céramap with 
a latter of introduction from Lord Siva. Therefore, the Sanskrit 
and Kannada traditions speak of Yalppana Napanar or Tirunila- 
kantha, a musician, famous for his devotional songs in praise of 
Siva receiving valuable rewards from Céraman. But Cékkilar does 
not so identify Panapatiira whose story he narrates in Kalerirrari- 
var Purinam with WNilakanta Yalppanar. If both the Papas are 
identical, this saint must be a younger contemporary of Campantar 
and the elder contemporary of Céramaz probably also of Ararar. 
Campantar himself speaks of a Pana singing the praises with great 
bhakti in accompaniment to music and receiving the blessings of 
the Lord:8° ‘‘Pananicai pattimaiyal patutalum  parintalittan’?; 
“Takkapamanaic curtak karuloté tdramuyttatu Panarkarufote’’st 
is another reference. One of the Dar@suram sculptures represents 
this story. We find the Paya with his wife playing on the ‘pa?’ in 
front of the temple which is half visible. We notice herein the 
old form of this yaJ.54 
VI 


The 70th and the 71st saints are Cataiyanar and Jcainanipar. 
‘They are not counted that way by Ariirar. In the portion of the 
last verse where he usually mentions his names as the author 
of the Aymn, he describes himself as the son of Cafatyan and 
The words of Arirar are, “Evtavandm aranatiyé atain- 
titta Catatyan Tcainani katalag Tirundvalirkkon annavatam 
Aritvan atimai kéttuvappar Artiril ammanuk katipar  dvare’?:88 
“They will become the lovers of the Lord of Ariran, those who are 
happy to listen to the servility of that Ariiran, the chief of Tiru- 
navalir, the beloved son of ,Jcai#ani and Cataiyan who reached the 
feet of my Hara’. Thus, Ararar has not included them in the 
list of saints. The later generation cannot help including in the 


Lcaifani. 


30. 1: 62: 9. 
31, 3: 115: 6. 
11. AA.R., 1919-20, Pl. I, fig. 10. 


33: 39: 11. 
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list these two great personalities who brought forth Ar@rar into 
this world. Nampiyaniar Nampi and Ceékkila@r emphasize this 
greatness. An inscription of Kulottuika IT issued in the 7th year 
of his reign ends with the following words: ‘“Alutaiya Nampikat 
matakkal Icainaniyar’? — “Franti bhavatd Faanasivacirya hulé 
bhavat,  Saivé Gautama gatresmin jianyakhya Kamalapure’’*4 
This makes Arg@rar, a member of the Gautama géra; the name 
Nampiyariirar was also the name of his grand-father of Tiruo@rar. 
It is rather curious that Cgkkilar does not give the particulars 
about his gotra. The Daradsuram sculptures give us their pictures.*® 
Plate 8 represents Icaifianiyar and plate 9 represents Cataiyandr. 
Cataiyenér has a beard and mustache and sacred thread. The 
cloth is found flowing, thus emphasizing his importance. The 
mother has no upper cloth. She wears ear-rings, necklace, and 
bangles. If what the Mysore Archaeological Report (1925) states 
is correct, the Sanskrit and Kannada traditions make Jadenayanar 
or Nilajhani Kapardi, the father of Tiru&anacampantar, whilst 
Yasyajnani is made the mother of Campantar. But it is also 


mentioned there that Jatésvara was the father of Ararar and 
Sujfianini, the mother of Ararar. 


34. S.J. Vol. VII No. 485, p, 298, 
35. M.A.R., 1919-20, Pls. 8, & 9. 


CHAPTER I 
PART II 
THE TONTAR (DEVOTEES) AND THEIR RELIGION 
I 


WORSHIP: GLASSIFICATION: 


All those various kinds of worship, mentioned in Part J, of 
the saints may be brought under certain well-known heads. 
Though the details given by the modern tradition and the tradi- 
tion that may be taken to have been known to Nampiyantar may 
differ, the underlying principles are-all the same in both cases. 
We have more of miracles and more of aggressive and punitive 
acts, elaborated in the later day tradition. But that does not 
affect the fundamental basis of the worship of these saints. We 
have the importance of temple worship brought out through the 


lives of many saints. 


Building temples, digging tanks attached to these temples, 
Temple worship, Liiga worship, offering rice etc. as natvédya, 
lighting lamps, burning incense, offering sandal paste, offering 
various requirements of musical instruments, abhiséka to the 
Lisga inside or outside the temples, attending and performing the 
festivals to the temples — all these come under the general head 


of temple worship. 


The Agamas dealing with temple worship were probably in 
existence at the time of Ariirar, and people were in search of 
these Agamas in general. But, though we know of Brahmin priests 
like Pukalttunai, Murukap and Sivakécariyar, members of other 
castes were also known to have acted as priests at the temples, 
as is learnt from the following verse of Campantar: 


‘Patta rétu palarum poliyam malar ankeia punal tiv 
Otta colli ulakattavar tamtolu tétta uyar cenni 
Mattam vaitta peruman piriya turatkigra valitayam 


Cittam vatta atiyar avarmél ataiyamar ritarnéyé?? + 


1 i: 3:1. 
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‘many, along with the bhaktas, shower the shining flowers and 
water from the palms of their hand. The people of the world 
praise and worship, uttering what is appropriate. The Lord 
resides there, at Valitayam, He, who has placed the ‘matta’ flower 
on His towering crown. Obstacles and diseases inflict not the 
devotees who place within their heart this Valitayam’. 


The belief, in the sacred ash (Vibhati), in rudraksa, in the 
mantra paficaksara, in the Sri Rudram of the Véda — forms part of 
Agamic worship. The reverence for the name Tirunilakantha 
implies the popularity of the Purdnic stories and a recitation of 
Purdnas has become part of temple worship. Singing of hymns 
and playing them on musical instruments are also connected with 
temple worship. Pilgrimages to holy places sanctified by temples 
became a common habit of pious people. Certain places became 
‘tirthas’ (holy places) and people born there were looked upon as 
Sivagaras as was seen in the story of Namin4nti atikal, one of the 
63 Saiva saints. 


The rules of the rituals were not always strictly followed. 
What was considered important was the love of God as is seen 
by the story of Kanyappar and that of Cakkiya Nayanar. The 
performance of #j@ or worship will come under the head Kriya 
marga, whilst the other services will come under the head Carya 
mar ga. 


We have also cases of private or individual worship of ‘linga’ 
as in the case of Sangésoara as contrasted with the public worship 
within the temple. There are also cases of mental worship: the 
life of Pacalar and Vayilar illustrate this aspect of worship which 
may be looked upon as Yoga: Perumilalik kurumpar and 
Kalarirrarivar are looked upon as great Yogis. 


The next important head under which the activities of the 
saints could be brought is the worship of the Saivite atiyars. First 
come those saints who were great because of their admiration and 
reverence for the three great Tévéram saints. Kananata worship- 
ped Campantar. Appiti worshipped Appar. Perumilalaikkurumpar 
worshipped Argrar. There are also other saints who were con- 
temporaries of these great men. Irrespective of the greatness of 
Saivite atiyars, it was thought that one should offer one’s service 
to the afiyars in general looking upon them as no other than the 
Lord Siva Himself. 
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The reverence for the outward form is clearly brought out 
in the stories of Enatinatar, Meypporul Nayanar, Pukalecola Nayanar 
and Xalarirrativér Nayavadr. The saints were prepared to offer 
their all and sacrifice their dearest and nearest as well as their 
own lives. This is explained os Carya marga. Following the path 
of the Lord, according to Vaisnavism, is Sara Dharma, the good; 
surrender to Him is Sératara Dharma, the better; surrender to His 
followers is Saratama Dharma, the best. Therefore, it is said: “God 
would forgive an offence to Himself but an offence to His devo- 
tees—atiyars—was unpardonable: Bhdgavatapachara was more hei- 
nous than Bhagavadapachara”, The cult of the worship of Saizite 
atiyars has taken a definite form by the time of Aré@rar, Viranmintar 
laid the emphasis on the worship of the afiyars rather than on the 
worship of God Himself. Tirumu#lar explains the significance of 
this cult in his famous verse in Tirumantiram: 


“‘Patamatak kéyir pakavarkoy riyil 
Natamatak koyil namparkkan kaka 
Natamatak koyil namparkkon riyil 
Patamatak kéyiz pakavarka tame”? ® 


(Patamatum, Natamatum, Natamétum and Patamafum are other 
readings for Patamata, Natamafa, Natamata and Patamaia). 


There remain the great saints and mystic philosophers who 
have given their experience in the forms of hymns and verses con~- 
taining the quintossence of Jadnamarga, such as Campantar, Appar, 
Ararar, Karaikkal ammaiyar, Tirumilar, Poyyatimai illata pulavar, 
Aiyatikal and possibly also Tirunilakanja Yaippanar who expressed 
the great truths of Campantar’s poems in the language of music. 


II 


SADHAKAS AND SIDDHAS: 

We have been talking of Carya, Kriya, Yoga and Jaana margas 
in relation to these saints, but these are only the means of attain- 
ing the final realization or siddhi. A reference to these margas 
can be justified only if we look upon these saints as sdédhakas or 
probationers. But, if they are siddhas, who have attained realiza- 
tion, it will be absurd to speak of these means. But, as will be 


2. 1857. 
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explained or pointed out later, we can look upon these méargas 
(paths) as being followed by even the released souls for ‘lokasan- 
graha’—for the benefit of the world at large: ‘“‘Kattu mayakkam 
atuttavar kaitolutu  éttumitam’? says Arirar™ Bhakti itself is 
distinguished as ‘Para bhakti? or ‘Sadhya bhakti? which is nothing 
else than the immortal bliss of freedom (Mukti) itself. It comes 
unsolicited, by the Grace of God and self sacrifice. Upon gaining 
it, man realizes his perfection and divinity, and becomes thoroughly 
contented. He desires nothing more. He is then free from grief 
and hatred; he does not rejoice over anything, nor does he exert - 
himself in the furtherance of self-interest. The realization makes 
him intoxicated and fascinated as it were, because he is completely 
immersed in the bliss of the Paramatman. 


Cékkilar brings out the greatness of these siddhas in the intro- 
ductory part of the Periyapuranam called Tirukkattaccitppu: ‘Their 
mind is pure and white like the sacred ash besmeared on their 
body. Even if the elements go astray, their minds will not swerve 
from the love of God. To them gold and potsherd are the same. 
They care not even for Méksa, if only they could be assured of 
loving worship. They have no burden other than the service of 
the Lord, these merciful lovers and heroes wanting in nothing 
(vv. 6-8)”. “‘Iccuvai tavira yan poy intiralokam Glum accuvai perinum 
véenten” 2” “‘Patiyadyk kitantu un pavalavay kanpené’? are the oft 
quoted versions of the Alva@rs. The verse of Appar, 


“*Kunitia puruvamum kovvaicceo vayir kumincirippum 
Patitta cataiyum pavalampén méniyir palvennirum 
Initta mutaiya etuttapor patamum kanapperral 
Manittap piraviyum véntuva téyinta manillatte’’* 


best illustrates his mind as a siddha. 


The question arises why they should follow any rules or 
rituals if they had become ‘ftvanmuktas’. The Narada Bhakti 
Siitras give the answer: “Let a man have care for the scriptural 
teachings, even after his spiritual realization becomes well esta- 
blished. For otherwise there is the risk of fall (of others). Social 
customs and practices also may be followed, in a like manner, to 


2a. 7: 10: 7. 

2b. Tirumalai, 2. 

3. Perumal Tirumoli, 4: 9. 
4. H. 81,0. 4. 
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that extent only; but activities like taking food, may be con- 
tinued to the measure necessary for the preservation of health of 
the body until it falls off in its natural course.’® As Tirukkalirrup- 
patiyar puts it, though the saints may be behaving like ordinary 
men, they become identified with Siva and all their acts are the 
acts of the Lord.® It is because of this Sivajfanabodhem in its last 
sitram emphasizes temple worship and worship of the afzyars: 


““Cemmalar nonral céralotta 
Ammalankalii aitparotu marti 
Malara néyam malintavar vétamum 
Alayam tanum Aranenat tolumé”’. 

Arurar in enumerating the saints in Tiruttontattokai would 
not have looked upon them as mere Sadhakas, He falls at their 
feet in almost every line of his verses because he feels that they 
have attained siddhi (realization). 


Hil 


SIGNIFICATION OF THE GROUPING OF ATIYARS: 


The penultimate verse of Tiruttoufattokai, a verse which we 
have reserved for consideration here, isimportant as giving us an 
idea of his classification of the Seivite saints. That verse is said 
to give a list of groups of Sdivite saints not specifically mentioned 
in that hymn. According to him the saints are classified as 
follows: 

(1) Pattarayp pantvar, (2) Paramanaiyé pituvar, (3) Cittat- 
taic civanpalé vaippar, (4) Tiruvararppirantar, (5) Muppotum tiru- 
méni tintuodr, (6) Muluntru piciya munioar and (7) Appalum 
atic carntar. 

Muppotum truméni tiniuvar are those who worship the ‘linga’ 
thrice a day at the temple or elsewhere. Cékkilar would take them 
as Saiva Brahmin priests. But, as already mentioned, others like 
Kannappar and Cakkiyar could be brought under this head. 


Tiruvdrarppiraniar, as already noted, exemplify the cult of 
holy places connected with temple worship. Or, this may mean 
that the worshippers in a temple and all the people born in that 
holy place, appear to be sacred and holy, to be worshipped by all. 


5. S@tras, 12-14. 
6. 12, 51-56, 64. 
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This gives us the high ideal these saints had about society, and 
service to society, without any distinction. It is not the followers 
of their religion alone that are looked upon as worthy of their 
service but all the people in general. The Saivites have been thus 
living as far as their ideal is concerned in a classless and casteless 
society—a society of devotees. 


Muluniru piciya munivar are those holy people who smear 
themselves with the sacred ash (Vibhati) as the outward symbol 
for the inner purity of their heart. 


Patiarayp panivar are those who worship the Saivite atiyars. 
*Panital’ emphasizes bending low in humility and service. 


Cittattaic civanpalé vaippar are those saints great for their 
mental worship and yéga. Cittam emphasizes the mental contem- 
plation. 


Paramanaiyé patuvaér then refers to poets. The emphasis is 
on the karana—tongue or speech. They are the mystic poets like 
our Tévéram authors. 


It is thus clear that Arurar is emphasizing the very principles 
we had analysed in the philosophy of temple worship and holy 
places, the principle of mental worship, of mystic poetry, of the 
greatness of outward form and a reverential feeling therefor. 


Appalum aticedrntar is mentioned to cover cases not mentioned 
anywhere else. Cekkilar takes it as referring to the lovers of God 
beyond the limits of the Tamil country and those who might have 
lived before and after the age of Arirar, thus conceiving a democ- 


ratic family of the lovers of God in the whole Universe and of 
all times. 


IV 
NATURE OF THE WORSHIPPER— INTRODUCTION: 


The various difficulties one feels in understanding Tiruttontat. 
tokat, may drive one to conclude that it was perhaps not from 
the pen of Nampiyariirar. But the ideas contained therein are 
found in other verses of Nampi Ararar. Some of the names of 
the saints are referred to by Namp; Ariirar, as already pointed 
out by us.? The philosophy of service to bhaktas has been deve- 


7. Part J of this Volume. 
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loping both in Saivism and Vaisnavism. Kulasekhara’s hymn, 
“© Tettaruntirattén’? has become famous because of this philosophy; 
and provision has been made for reciting this hymn in the temples, 
as is borne out by very early inscriptions. Nampi Arirar’s poems 
may be examined from this point of view. 


The various forms of the Lord as described in the Puraya 
and as appealing to our poet have been described at length in 
our study of our poet’s puranic mysticism. That study gives us 
our poet’s conception of his God. In the duality of the religious 
predicament of God and His worshipper, the Deity and the 
devotee, after an account of the nature of God, that of the 
worshipper is taken for consideration here: 


Vv 


‘WORSHIP OFFERINGS: 
The aja or worship by the afiyars or followers of God is 
referred to by our poei® as Picai or Picanai. This forms part 
of Kriya marga. We have the descriptions of the worship by 
Sandésvara,° Agastya, Brahma, Visnuls and the Mother God- 
dess.44 Muppotum Tiruméni tintuvar come under this head. The 
symbol, image, or idol of God is placed before the worshipper 
and God is felt or imagined to incarnate Himself in that form.15 
Usually this form is a disiga; in another place we have explained 
the various kinds of Jiagas.® Sang@ésvara makes a linga out of 
sand? Agastya makes a ‘tapara’ (stavara) linga, i.e, an immobile 
linga.® 


V (a) 


Offerings are made to this Lord incarnating in the image. 
Any leaf or a hand ful of water is enough to please the Lord who 


8. Vol., 
9. 7: 9:2; 7: 19: 8; 7: 30: 6: 
10. 7: 16: 3. 
il. 7: 65: 5. 
12, 7: 16: 10. 
13. 7: 19: 2: 7: 66: 3 
14, 7: 16: 1; 7: 61 
15. 7: 16: 3; 7: 65: 6 
16. Vol. 1 

7: 
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is hungering for the love of the souls. It may be any leaf but 
the worshippers see it is green; it may be any water but they 
see it is clear without any foam — “‘Nocciyam paccilatyal nurai tir 
punalal toluvar’’® Our poet brings out this truth in his state- 
ment, “‘Jlaiyal anpal @ttumavar’®® — ‘Those who praise Him with 
leaves out of love’. Does not the Lord of the Gita say that He 
accepts (eats) even leaves??1. The Lord is pleased with the loving 
offering of flower.22  Visnu has offered his own eye when there 
was a shortage of flowers.3 j 


But usually the worshippers do not stop with the leaves. 
They offer the Lord, flowers and they are fragrant flowers™ bloom- 
ing with all freshness®* and beauty inviting the humming bees.* 
They offer the best of flowers.27. All the flowers of the land are 
there for the Lord and the worshippers offer them as great éapas.8 
Of those flowers eight have become sacred to the Saivites which 
are, ‘punnai’, ‘vellerukku’, ‘canpakam’, ‘nantiyavattam’, ‘nilétpalam’, 
‘patir?’, ‘alari’? and ‘centamarai’.2® They offer this with their own 
broad munificent hands.8° Compare the Gita calling them ‘udarah’.®! 
They offer it on his feet in a feeling of self-surrender — 
“‘Atimél alarittu  nalla tontankati paravi’.®2 They themselves 
carry the water in a pot and the flowers, performing thus 
the service of the Lord who becomes pleased with them and 
dances.*8 They go all pure and holy after they had bathed every 
day without fail in water.84 They pluck the flowers with their 
own hands and weave out a beautiful garland out of love which 


19. 7: 98: 3. 
20. 7: 94: 9. 


21, “Patram pugpam phalam toyam yo mé bhaktya prayaccatih 
asnami’’—Bhagavatgita, 9: 26. 


22, 7: 19: 8. 

23. 7: 19: 2; 7: 66. 
24. 7: 8: 3. 

25. 7: 41: 9; 7: 86: 3. 
26. 7: 23: 4 

27. 7: 84: 2 

28. 7: 82: 6. 

29. 7: 22: 8. 

30. 7:57: 4; 7: 84: 2. 
31. 7: 18. 

$2. 7: 22: 2. 

33, 7: 6: 5. 
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knows no break.85 Flowers are offered in plenty.% The offering 
of water is also made and it is said that it is made eastward (to 
the Sun as a form of the Lord).®? These offerings of flower and 
water are made to the accompaniment of the mantras which the 
worshippers recite.28 Some offer these flowers with the mantras 
of the Rg Véda.39 


The water is not only given as offering but the Lord is bathed 
in water.4° The Lord is bathed not only in water but also in the 
five sweet (42m) things of the cow.*! The five of the cow are— 
milk, curd, butter or ghee, cow-dung and cow-urine. Of these the 
milk occupies the pre-eminent position.*® One may at once dis- 
tinguish milk, curd and ghee from the other two and these are, 
therefore, specifically mentioned.“ Honey also is mentioned as 
an article in which the Lord is bathed.* The word used is ‘Tén’ 
and this as already pointed out, refers also to the sweet fluids of 
the cow.*® The idea behind this bath seems to be that the wor- 
shippers should realize that the Lord is the inner light within 
these various objects of worship and that the various organic pro- 
cesses are a divine mystery. 

Indian life is characterized by the co-operation of the best 
and the man. The cultivation is the basic occupation of this 
country and when the harvest is made, man gets his share of rice 
and the bull gets its share of straw and grass. The grass becomes 
the life blood of the cow but when the cow is the loving mother, 
its blood undergoes a wonderful and mysterious change by becom- 
ing the milk — the ideal food, containing ina miraculous way all 
the necessary elements in the right proportion. This milk under- 
goes further change into the curd, the best protein food, and the 
ghee, the best fat food, the milk becoming the curd in the stomach 
and the ghee being absorbed by the body in its digestible organic 


35 7: 30: 3; 7: 94: 2. 

86. 7: 83: 2 

37. 7: 84: 4. 

38. 7: 30: 6. 

39. 7: 78: 3. 

40. 7: 88: 3 

4l. 7:17: 4 72:19: 8; 7: 40: 7; 7: 53: 9; 7: 61: 8; 7: 68: 2; 7: 87: 6; 
7: 88: 3; 7: 97: 3. 


42. 7: 61: 8; 7: 68: 2. 
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44. 7: 70: 9. 
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form through the small intestines. The live process continues and 
the water and the undigested fibres are thrown out as refuse — 
the urine and the cow-dung — by the kidney and the colon res- 
pectively. This refuse is valued by men not only as the manure 
but also as the plaster for beautifying the mud walls and floors 
of their habitat. The biologists speak of the nitrogen cycle. Here 
comes in the co-operation of Nature and living beings. The refuse 
goes back to the land to enrich it with all that it had willingly 
given away for the growth of the plant on which we live. All 
this is looked upon by the Hindus and Saivites including our poet 
as a mystery explicable only as a divine consummation. In every 
one of the stages, God is found in all His creative glory and this 
is the significance of this bath of the cow’s five ( paficagavya). Abhi- 
séka may be generalized as revealing this inner truth of all the 
sweet things we love, as God. We offer God unto God and we 
partake of it as God, a wonderful transubstantion. We. there- 
fore, love, move and have our being in God. 


Incense is also offered; Bhaktas worship Him with the rich 
fragrant smoke.*® The worshippers besmear themselves with the 
sacred ash.4? “‘Muluniru piictya munivar”” are those great men.* 
Purification through a bath in water has already been referred to. 


Here, a distinction is made between ‘Carya’ and ‘Kriya’. When 
one brings the flower, water, etc., for the worship in the temple, 
that is when the pajé is not one’s own, it is Caryé — it is service 
— ‘Tontata? or Tontu panal® — taking up a vow of service;5 
‘Kurréval ceyyal’ — performing all menial servyices.52 Has not 
Kulagékharar said that he will follow the Lord carrying the 
spittoon?§’ The Bhaktas are thus practising themselves for living 
in His service.64 They take care of Himas a parent.® Those who 
perform worship in the temple are called ‘Akatiatimat’,®* the ser- 


46. 7: 82: 6, 

47, 7:30: 2; 7; 30: 6. 

48. 7: 39: 10. 

49, 7: 30: 3, etc. 

50, 7: 15: 9. 

51, 7: 24: 4. 

52. 7: 14: 9; 7: 17: 1; 7: 26: 4; 7: 30: 8 


53, Peruma] Tirumoli—4: 3. 
54. 7: 77: 4. : 
55. Pénel—7: 56: 5; 7: 92: 8. 
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vants of theinterior like Muruka Nayanar and Pukalttunai 
Nayanar. 

It must be noted that the Carya mentioned in some of the 
references are really Cary@ in Jaana; for, the jadni who has 
realized God has to perform acts whilst alive and his Caryd is the 
Carya in Fada. 

Fruits intended for the beloved are also offered and this is 
mentioned with reference to the worship by a loving couple of 
monkeys which worship on the mountains at every one of the 
Sandhyas with water and flower.®" Kannappar’s story tells us that 
food also was offered to God. 


Going round the Lord or the couple from the right side of 
the Lord is another item of this worship —“Ciilum valam ceytu’?*8 
Circumam bulation is referred to with reference to Muttaru which 
is conceived by our poet as his comrade in worship. 


vI 


TIME OF WORSHIP: 
‘This kind of worship is offered every day.°° The morning 
worship® is important as it begins the day with the sacred thought. 
The phrases © Tolut éluvar’® Cintitteluvdr,® ‘Valipatuceyteluvar’™ 
aud ‘Winaintelavar’,® are important. The second word of 
these phrases is ‘eluvar’, t.e., those who wake up. The first 
words are ‘Tolutal’ (bowing down), ‘Cintittal’ (think of Him), ‘Vak- 
patal’ (worship Him) and ‘Nizaital’ (contemplate on Him). The 
phrases as they stand mean that worship occurs first and then the 
waking. This is an im possibility. Unless this worship is some- 
thing Hike a dream-waking, it can occur only after one wakes up. 
Therefore, Subrahmanya Diksitar (the commentator on Tamil 
Prayokavivékam) changes the word order and interprets them 
as ‘Eluntu tojuvdr’ etc., those who wake up and worship. This 


57, 7: 92: 7. 

58. 7: 83: 2. 

59, 7: 43: 10. 

60. 7: 20: 1; 7: 50: 7; 7: 61: 8 
6l. 7: 41:5 

G2, 7: 74:21 

63. 7:4: 3 

64, 7: 82: 3 

65. 7: 61: 8 
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is making prose of poetry. But this ‘Eluntu toluoar’ is also refer- 
red to by our poet.** Hence these phrases should have a special 
significance. These phrases refer to a different mental state 
and these have been interpreted by Parimélalakar and Peéractriyar 
to mean that the worshippers always contemplate on God, that 
their last thought before they sleep is their worship of the Lord, 
that their first thought on waking up at dawn is the same worship 
and that, therefore, they wake up thus with the thought of wor- 
shipping the Lord. Worshipping and waking are said to occur 
simultaneously. As worship is the continuous act, it is spoken 
of in the past tense. This reveals a spiritual stage called ‘Sahaja 
nista’’ 


The worship is sometimes performed twice—‘Irupolutum’ ;* 
‘Trupotum’,® at dawn and at dusk or at day and night.®® Day and 
night may also mean always, when the worship will be ‘Sahaja 
nist’. But the worship in the morning and in the evening is 
clearly referred to — “Kalaiyilum malaiyilum’. There is also 
the worship thrice a day. The Sandhya worship is offered at 
morning, noon and evening. Therefore, our poet also speaks of 
‘Canti manu’ — “three sandhyas; ‘Manru potu’—at the three 
points of the day. This is described as two joints of the day 
morning and evening along with midday — “Antiyum nan- 
pakalum”." The expression “Jravum elliyum pakalum’™4 is not 
clear. Can we take ‘Jravu’ to denote the evening, ‘Elli’, morning 
and ‘Pakal’, the midday? Then this expression will mean, worship 
at the three points of the day. Or, can we take the expression 
to mean, the night, the morning and the evening sandhyas and the 
midday? Then it will mean worship always, that is ‘Sahaja nista’. 
Every day at these sandkis, the Lord is adorned with flowers like 
the beautiful ruddy sky.”> The worship at midnight (Watuméai) 
and day (Pakal) is also spoken of with reference to the ‘single 


66. 7: 41: 5 
67. 7: 83: 2 
68, 7: 50: 7 
69. 6: 14: 8. 
70. 7: 16: 8 
71. 7: 65: 5. 
72. 7: 30: 8 
73. 7: 83: 1 
74. 7: 75: 8. 
75. 7: 88:7 
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legged Beings’,”® uttering the Rg Véda, standing like elephants 
sprinkling the mountain spring water.?? ‘Mafunag’?® is midnight, 
probably because the ancient Tamilians counted the day from the 
midday to the next midday. The ‘Natuna? worship will answer 
to the ‘Ardhajama paja’ of the present day. 


All this is the ‘pacai?”? or ‘piacatai’®® which is called in Tamtl 
*Valipaiu’.® The life of this paja is bhavané. Our poet speaks of 
*Pavitta?.®2 This bhdvana has threc levels: one is mental imagi- 
nation, where mind is one with prakrti, i.e.. with *Pagu karana’; 
the second is the contemplation of the jiza which is with the ‘Pati 
&arana’; the third is the contemplation out of ‘ Arul’? or Divine Grace. 
Here comes the mystic vision blossoming into beatific vision.* 
The worshippers contemplate on Him and praise Him with offer- 
ings of flowers and frankincense. This worship becomes a 
tapas.86 The worship of the Mother Goddess is described as 
tapas.8* Love is the soul of this pajz.8” Bowing down, falling 
at the feet, touching them with our head, and bringing hands 
together, one palm facing the other palm in what is called the 
afijali pose are all mentioned — “‘Néi nil muti vatavar vantiraia- 
cum’??;88 “*Mutiyal oanavarkal muyankal’’;8° “Att tolal’’;9° ‘Afi 
viltal’?;® “Ati toluvar’?;°? “Kai tofal’’;* ‘“*Kaikalal kuppi’’** Kappu- 
tal is anjali Vanankutal is bowing down: *‘Talaipal talum’?.*6 


76. 7: 78: 3 

77. 7: 78: 3 

78, 7: 78: 3. 
7: 


82, 7 31: 6; 7: 48: hb 7: 54: 5; 7: 57: 
rai p. 124; Pafiyam, p. 402 of Sivajtanabidham. 


83. Cirru 
84. 7: 82: 6. 
85. 7: 82: 6. 
86: 7: 16: 1 
87. 7: 94: 9. 
88. 7: 3:9 
89, 7: 26: 7 
90. 7: 14: 12 
91. 7: 4: 10: 
92, 7: 82: 3. 
93. 7: 14: 8; 7:20: 1; 7: 57: 8. 
94. 7: 22: 5. 
95. 7: 8: 3. 
96. 7: 94: 9. 
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VII 
TRIKARANA: 


The worship is through all the trikaranas — body, speech and 
mind. The poet asserts that he has dedicated his head, tongue and 
mind to the services of the Lord.”? The poetry is itself a worship 
as Cékkilar says, “Arccanai patté Zkum”®” and this is a peculiar 
kind of worship in which our poet has specialized. These wor- 
shippers sing; they speak of Him in many ways; they compose 
verses of various rhythms. They cease not singing. Even as 
their speech becomes the art of poetry and music, their move- 
ments inspired by the thought of the Lord become the dance. 
They praise him in whatever way they are capable of — “‘Vallatel- 
lam colli valttal’? 98 They sing his praises — **Porricaitial’’;*® they 
praise His feet — ‘Ukantztti? 100 They live in this praise of their 
love even as they live in His presence, ‘S6étéu’ is their cry of 
refuge. ‘Ati por7i?!2 is another form of this cry of self surrender. 


Their uttering of the mantras is referred to. There is again 
the repetition of the names of the Lord, His thousand names,104 
and His many names.45 “I have been blessed with the repeti- 
tion of your name’; ‘Thanks to my good old fortune’ sings 
our poet. Learning the sacred name,!"7 the name of All Power,108 
the worshippers praise Him with these names." This practice 
has soaked through his body and the poet exclaims, “Even if I 
forget, my tongue shall utter the mantra, Namassivéya”’.° Here 
also it is the mind which moves. “The Lord, He stands in. the 
mouth of those who contemplate on Him with their mind”’111 


97. 7: 14: 1. 

973. Tatut,, 70. 

98. 7: 5: 4, 

99, 7: 98: I. 

100. 7: 22: 5. 

101, 7: 2:1; 7: 67: 4; 7: 99: 6, 
4302. 7: 98:4. - 


108, 7: 885407 * 

ANG v7e-AB% "7; 44:7; 7: 58: 7; 7: 56: 1. 

105, 7; -48:-9.~ 
AE 


109. “73-48: 9. 
110. 7: 48; 1-9. 
Vl. 7: 19: 10, 
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Learning His name has been referred to. It becomes thus an 
art and the worshippers practise this art. They learnit, listen to 
it and repeat thereby the greatness of the Lord, reciting, praising 
and contemplating on the various kymns of praises (probably 
Tamil hymns and Védic mantras) full of the glory of words and 
their meanings."2 The Lord thus is the meaning of all arts and 
becomes sympathetic with the Sehrdya who experiences the art 
as the Seer.18 ‘The worshippers recite and learn; they realize 
the meaning; they think of Lord’s greatness; contemplate on it. 
Their hearts melt in love. Appropriate words come out as 
sound.”™4 The words of praise as far as Arérar is concerned are 
Tamil words.™5 All these descriptions suggest the worshippers 
taking pleasure in these mames even as the beloved does in the 


name of her lover. 

Mind is much more important than the tongue and the body, 
for, itis the mind which moves them. Out of the fullness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh: “‘Manatiu mikkatu vay veruvum’’ is 
a familiar saying. “Vay veruvit tolut@n’’¢ sings our poet. We 
referred to the phrascs ‘Cintitteluvar’ 47 ‘ninainteluvar’4® ete, 
The worshippers are steeped ever in this contemplation. It 
becomes a sakajanisid, where the contemplation with God as centre 
becomes as natural as our very breathing. The worshippers 
there sit, they lie, they walk, but all along, they think of Him 
and utter with all their heart, ‘‘He is our Lord’’.4® They sit, 
stand and lie, but they praise Him always,?” ... wherever they 
may be; they always think of Him?! and He becomes one with 
them. They think Him for long — “Nala ninaintu’’? 3 They 
think of Him and nothing else — ““Nunaiyé nittaintiruntép”? ;14 


““Unaiyallal iniyonrum unaréne”’ 12 


112. 7: 16: 5. 
113. 7: 59: 3 
114. 7: 84: 2. 
115. 7: 69: 4; 7; 84: 10. 
116. 7: 58: 5 
117.) 7: 4: 3. 
118. 7: 61: 8 
119. 7: 1b: 2. 
120. 7: 95: 10 
121. 7: 23: 2 
122, 7: 23: 2 
128. 7: 20: 1 
124. 7: 21: 1. 
125. 7: 26: 9. 
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Vill 


CITTATTAIC CIVANPALE VAIPPAR: 


The importance of the mind even in puja has been already 
brought out. The verbs used are, “Egnal’’;?* * Karututal’’;}27 
“ Cintitéal’?228 ** Unartal’?;129 “A rital’’;89 “* Utkutal?’3331 * Pavittal’?;3? 
“Ninaital’’ 383 “Paraval”;184 “Cintai ceytal’8°> The nouns used 
are, “Ulam??;88 “‘Cittam’?;}87 ‘Cintai??;288 “ Mati?’ ;#8° “Manam”;™° 
“Neficu? 3 “Ninaippu’?;}42 Karuttu’’;448 and ‘Bhavana’ 144 Some- 
times these words are used as synonyms; sometimes they are 
distinguished. Namputal, Kulaital,“*  Kacital,187  Nekutal,* 
Urukutal,®  Elutal® Aticertal,®1 Cerital, 6 Telital,°8 — Tert- 
tal®4 Cikkanaou,5® Téral!®®a are also used with reference to these 
mental acts. What is important in this worship is ‘Cintai’ which 
contemplates and in many places it is the ‘Cintavai’ and its acts 


126. 7: 21: 2; 7: 75: 6. 

127. 7: 6: 7; 7: 90: 8. 

128. 7: 4: 3; 7: 61: 1; 7: 61: 8; 7: 67:7; 7: 77: 1. 

129. 7: 84: 3; 7: 84: 8. 

130. 7: 74: 2, 3, 4. 

131. 7: 59: 7; 7: 61: 10; 7: 92: 4; 7: 96: 5; 7: 97: 10. 

132. 7: 57: 2; 7: 59: 10; 7: 61: 2. 

133, 7: 3: # 7: 11: 7; 7: 61: 8; 7: 68: 4; 7: 87: 2; 7: 91: 4; 7: 96: 5; 
7: 97: 2,3. 

134. 7: 62: 3; 7: 77: 1. 

135. 7: 30: 7. 

186. 7: 61: 10; 7: 64: 5; 7: 67: 1. 

137. 7: 56: 6; 7: 62: 3. 

138. 7: 57: 3; 7: 59: 3; 7: 61: 8; 7: 77: 8 

139. 7: 56: 8; 7: 59: 3, 

140. 7: 67: 2; 7: 61: 2; 7: 59: 3; 7: 68: 4; 7: 87: 2. 

144. 7: 84: 7. 

142. 7: 87: 2 , : 

143. 7: 58: 3; 7: 62: 8; 7: 14:8; 7: 51: 9. 

144. 7: 57: 2; 7: 61: 2. 

145. 7: 88:-1. 

“146. 7: 14: 9; 7: 90: 8. 

147, 7: 16: 8; 7: 63: 1 

148, 7: 11: 7. 

149. 7: 68: 2. 

150. 7: 75: 3. 

151. 7: 75: 1, 4, 5 ete. 

152. 7: 59: 5; 7: 73: 4 

153. 7: 59: 5. 

154. 7: 57: 10; 7: 80: 4. 

155. 7: 59: 5 

155a. 7: 4: 8 
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that are referred to. Does not Cekkilar describing drérar whilst 
the latter was worshipping the Lord of Tillai, state that the four 
internal organs of the mind of Ardrar became this ‘Cintai’—‘‘Alap- 
parun karanankal nankum cintaiyé Gka’’?'86 


Maram, Buddhi, Cittam and Ahankaram are distinguished as 
internal organs or organizations of mental activity. Manam per- 
ceives and builds its castles in the air with all its consequent 
doubts and confusions; this is often compared to the monkey 
wandering about without any rest. Buddhi, Vike the serpent 
winding through to its place of rest understands the pros and 
cons of a problem for arriving at a judgment; it is the faculty 
of decision; Cittam is the conative faculty of pursuing this deci- 
sion like the dog following its scent. Ahankaram is the feeling 
of ‘I’ — the feeling of self or egoism moving proudly and majesti- 
cally like the elephant as though it is the master of everything. 
“The oscillating mind should be stabilized, the arguing duddhi 
should be let alone with the Reality, the Ego which feels there 
is nothing comparable to it should be subdued, then, ‘Cittam’ will 
bring out Greatness (the Mahat or the Absolute) even where it 
stands’’: (This is one of the invaluable versions of the Tami] Upani- 
consisting of 32 such versions or verses). The internal 
ransformed by a re-orientation. When 
he must be taken to be referring to such 
d towards God. The mind ordi- 


tatam, 
organs have thus to be t 
our poet speaks of these, 


transformed organs all re-oriente 
narily a slave to the world and the passions which are evanescent, 


develops the Universe as consciousness (Akantakara ortti) in its 
attempt at aiming at the Absolute; when that is developed, mind 
is said to become burnt itself away, like the torch setting fire toa 
heap of wood and being itself burnt away along with other logs 
of wood, the whole lot becoming the glorious bonfire. This is 
according to a verse in Tamil Upanitatam.* 

In the Samkya Philosophy Matam Buddhi and Ahankaram are 
alone emphasized and the Saiva Siddhanta following this philosophy 
looks upon ‘cittam’ as the second stage of activity of the mind. 
Sivajiana Mapatiyam explains these. 
there, are certain sensations; for insta- 


“In every perception, 
f yellow colour, a round form and a 


nce, we have the sensation © 


156. Tafut., 106. 
157. V.. 1. 
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sweet smell at the sight of a mango — a meaning is added on to 
these by memory and the resultant is the perception of the mango. 
The mere sight, a dim awareness that something is before us as 
an object is called undifferentiated perception — ‘Nirvikalpak 
kate. When it is perceived as a particular object placed within 
a particular class, then it is called differentiated perception — 
‘Savikalpakkatci?, As soon as there is a dim awareness, the acti- 
vity of what is called ‘manas’, the desire for knowing the object 
begins. Memory is searched and old recollections come to light. 
A suggestion that what is appearing may be this particular thing 
develops. This is the mental activity of ‘cittam’ what is consi- 
dered to be a sort of manas. All the possible meanings are put 
in the melting pot but there is not a definite conclusion arrived 
at as yet. The mind is still indefinite and doubtful. In the next 
stage the mental activity of egoism or ‘ahankara’ comes into play 
and the man is attempting at solving the puzzle or the challenge 
of the object. The emphasis is on the ego or its volition. The 
last stage is reached when the man decides that the object is any 
one particular variety of fruit or mango. This is the result of 
the activity of ‘buddhz? 158 


‘Ninaippw’ is recollection, a freedom from distraction; ‘Karuttu’ 
emphasises certain amount of feeling and decision or will.15* 
Worshipping with all one’s heart is spoken of as ‘Karuttinal kai 
tolutal’.16° It is possible to interpret this as mental worship also. 
‘Cintittal’ is mananam; this is connected with ‘cintanai’? — the dirgha 
cintana. Our poet speaks of cintai, mapam and mati all in one 
verse.11 Here, cintai may be cittam; mati, the buddhi and manam, 
the manam of the above classification. Or, they may stand for 
ahankaram, manam and buddhi which are alone mentioned in the 
old Samkhya Philosophy. Before these internal organs, stands 
the world as object, making possible the enjoyment according to 
karma — ‘Vitiyin payan’1® It must be pointed out that in worship 
and contemplation, cittam plays the important part and these 
various words may after all refer to that. 


158. Sivajanabidha Sivajhana Mapatiyam by Sivajiana Svamikal ~ 
Samajam Edition, pp. 229-237. 

159. See ‘Aatalalé karutum’ — 7: 6: 7; ‘Karutuma karutakirral’ 7: 90: 8. 

160. 7: 14: 8. 

161. 7: 59: 4. 

162. 7: 41: 5. 
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“< Bhavana’’ is imagination. This is of various kinds: 1. Imagi- 
nation through mind—-a mere mental experience; 2. Imagination 
without mind; 3. Imagination which is none of these two; 4, Ima- 
gination like that of a starving man imagining that he is feasting. 
All these are either unreal or mere mental affections. But, the 
vision of the Soul is real; the Soul is inspired and embraced and 
kissed by the inner Lord. The bhavana, then, is the beatific vision 
and real divine experience, thanks to the ‘Arul (Grace) of God. 
The mental imagination blossoms, if there is the sincerity of the 
Soul, into the supra mental real imagination or the beatific vision 
and experience of the Lord. There is also the ‘Siocham Bha- 
vana’?—the contemplation of Siva as the Seif or the Self of Self. 
The poet refers to the difficulties of this bhavana—‘ Unnaippal 
ennaip pavikkamatten”’ 484 ‘Sinsham’—‘I am Siva’; ‘Nanaye Paran’? 385 
is the form of the contemplation arising out of the teaching of the 
Guru or Master, ‘Tattzamasi’~—‘That thou art’.18 Bhavana is inter- 
preted by Parimélalakar as Nididhyasana, the final stage of the reali- 


zation of the message of ‘Tat team asi? 167 
IX 


SRAVANA, MANANA AND NIDIDHYASANA: 


The Upanisad, Brhad Aranyaka speaks of Sravana, Manana 
and Nididhyasana. There is the upadésa of the Master, the reve- 
lation of the Truth. The disciple listens to it and learns the Truth. 
This is Sravana. “Keffer kétpatellam’* says our poet—‘I have 
listened to all that has to be heard, and learnt them’. “‘Pixavamai 
kéttolintay’°18°—‘I have learnt and experienced birthlessness! 
This is not mere study, for the poet asserts that this is a message 
of birthlessness. ‘Xéifal’ is ‘arital, knawing; though literally it 
means hearing or listening to. It is not merely hearing by the 
ear; it is hearing in the mind. It is real understanding where the 
knowledge learnt soaks through the soul so as to sadere it. 
‘To know is to be’; ef. ““Brahmavit Brahmawa bhavati”. ‘Manana 
is contemplating on this truth, and removing thereby all doubts, 


163. Sivajhanabodha Mapa fiyam, p- 408. 
164. 7: 54: 5. 

165. 7: 38: 4. 

166. V. 2, Sivajtanabddham. 

167. Commentary of Tirukkural, 358. 
168. 7: 21: 2. 

169. 7: 21: 2. 
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so that the realization may result. -Nididhyasana is the clarity of 
the vision of Truth. Nis¢a@ follows: it is standing firm in that rea- 
lization; it is the stage of inseparable communion or unity with 
God. The Vaisnavite commentary ‘The [fu’ interprets the terms 
Terivu, Ninaivu and Enyutal as referring to the Sravana, Manana 
and Nididhyasana.1  Sivajiana Yogi interprets the words Sravana, 
Manana and WNididhyasana as Kéttal, Cintittal and Tefital’? and 
Parim@lalakar translates them as Kélvi, Vimarisam (Vimarsa) and 
Pavanai (Bhavana). Sivajaana Yogi interprets ‘Unartal’ as Pavittal 
(Bhavana) 18 


In hymn No. 86, our poet uses the terms, ‘Arion’ 17 -Ninaiou’ 1 
‘Unarou’?® and ‘Carow’.477 One may interpret ‘Ariou’ as learning 
through Sravana; ‘Nitaiow as Manana, and ‘Unarou as Nididhya- 
sana. In that hymn the poet speaks of the Jaani ever speaking of 
Him; ever praising Him; ever being in His presence in all his acts. 
‘Caro’ may mean, not the first approach but the final complete 
self-surrender; the final communion— the ‘Prapatti’? or ‘Amma 
nivétanam’, referring to what the Gita gives as its final message: 
“Sarva dharman parityajya mam ékam Saranam oraja”.." ‘Ati 
vilial’,17° ‘Ati ataital’!89 and ‘Afi cértal’$81 may be taken as referring 
to this Nisiz. The poet speaks of ‘£lutal’!82 receiving or carrying 
the truth, which may be taken to be Sravana; of ‘Ettutal’1®8—medi- 
tation so as to blossom into vision, which may be taken as Manana; 
of ‘Ennutal’1*4 which may be taken as Nididhyasana. Here ‘Att- 
cértal® which may be taken as Nist#a@ is also mentioned. The 59th 

. hymn (verse 5) speaks of ‘Cerio’, the attachment of the mind to 


170. Commentary on vi, ix, 11. 
171. Sivajtanabodham, Mapa tiyam. 
172. Tirukkuya}, 357. 

173. bid., p. 512. 

174. 7: 86: 7. 
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the Lord. Probably this is the result of Sravana; this is the con- 
templation and meditation and the mental communion. Then this 
must be taken as Manana. The poet next speaks of ‘ Tefivu’ 188 the 
clarity of vision which is the result of Wididhyasana. Out of the 
clearness of vision and of the firmness of conviction comes the un- 
loosening embrace of real communion or identity—‘Cikkasavu’ 487 
Does not Manikkavacakar say, ‘Unnaic cikkenappitittess’? 18° 


In passing it may be added that Sravana, Manana and Nididhya- 
sana and WNista are related to the Saivite Carya, Kriya, Yoga and 
Fitna paths. Sravana is said to be Carya in Jaina; Manana, Kriya 
in Jaana; Nididhyasana, Yoga in Faina and Nista, Jaana in Faana.1 
Vallabhacharya speaks of Bhakti being developed by deep faith or 
Sravana,!? loving remembrance or manana and devotional music 
or Sanikirtana which he places in the place of Nididhyasana. This 
throws a flood of light on the correct conception of the musical 
compositions of Arurar. But all this is of Séstriya Bhakti which 


later on bursts all limits to become Pusti Bhakti. This points out 


the inadequacy of our attempt at restricting the thoughts of our 


poet to the traditional dimensions. 


x 


YOGA: 


Our poet speaks not o 
mental but also of Yoga. 
way Yoga. But the Yoga system refer 
First is Pratyahara — the intr 
where the contemplation becomes 
concentrated and continuous like the flow of a liquid, unlike the 
intermittent thoughts of the previous stage; the Third is Dhyana— 
the mental retention. The Fourth is Samadhi or spiritual unity. 
Our poet speaks of “Karutuma karutakirrar’? 3}? ‘Karutiit ummatk 
karutuvarkal’* this may be Pratyahara. “‘Ciltam ora nerikké 


nly of Carya and Kriya both physical and 
What has been described above is ina 
s to the various stages of 
contemplation. oversion or the look- 
ing in; the Second is Dharavé, 


186. 7: 59: 5. 
187. 7: 59: 5, 
188. Tiruvadcakem-Pifitta pattu: 1-10. 
189. Sivajiana Mapafiyam, pp- 471, 472. 
190. Namputal, 7: 63: 7 of Aritrar, 

191. Katalale karututal, 7: 6: 7. 

192. 7: 90: 8, 
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vaittal” is the Dharana leading to Dhyana. Ninaivu will be Dhyana 
leading to Samathi as a result of which the Lord occupies the 
whole mind leaving no room for anything else, “Ninaivdrtam 
ullatté nirainiu tonrum’? 14 


The Kundalini — the Serpent Power — the Yogi’s divine 
power—is said to sleep at the lower end of the vertebral column. 
It has to be awakened when it rises up to the crown and the 
beyond, The six cakras or mystic centres in the body are, (1) 
Mialadharam, (2) Svadhisthanam, (3) Manipurakam, (4) Ana- 
hatam, (5) Visuddhi, and (6) Aja respectively at (1) the base of 
the spinal column, in (2) the region of the genitals, (3) abdomen 
(navel), (4) heart, (5) throat and (6) in the forehead between 
the two eyes,1% 


Our poet exclaims, “I will search four fingers breadth above 
the navel and there I shall dance” —“‘Natuva” natuvan napikku 
mélé Gr nalviral...dtuvan atuvan??)°6 reminding us of the Mun- 
daka Upanisad, ‘When the Self chooses, unto Him, He reveals Him- 
self”’,19” The significance of this statement of our poet cannot be 
explained before futher researches are made in the Yégasastra. 
Manipirakam is near the navel; Svadisinanam is four fingers below 
the navel. Is ‘m@/’ to be interpreted as ‘ka’? The cakra above the 
navel is Andkata of the heart. The Agamas speak of the mental 
paja conceiving the Universe or Anda being in the Pinda or the 
body, starting from the navel in the form of the lotus on which the 
Lord as the Great Beyond sits. There is the flower stalk of this 
lotus — eight finger breadth in length. The lotus bends down; 
possibly it reaches the midway of the stalk — above four finger 
breadth from the navel. If this were so, our poet may be refer- 
ring to this meditation. 


*‘Man mutal nalamalar vittai kalaraipam 
Enniya Icar Catasivamum — Nannir 
Kalaiyuruva natamam Cattiyatan kannam 
Nilai atilam accivan nér’? 18 


The twenty-four tativas from Prthvi upwards from the stalk 
of the lotus. The seven Vidhya Tattvas along with Suddha Vidhya 


194. 7: 30: 2. 
195, Shakt? and Shakta by Woodroffe, 2. 682. 
196, 7: 45: 9. 
197, III, ii. 2. 


198, SivajAanabodham, Cirpurai, p. 186. 
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form its eight petals. [vara Tattoa and Sadésiva Tattva form the 
sixty four stamens. Sakti Tattva forms the pericarp. The Size 
Tattva forms the (51) seeds, inside the pericarp. Siva’s feet 
stand on this lotus of the heart. Worship them (through pafcék- 


sara). 


XI 


JNANA: 

The final state is communion or identity. That is Jaana, It 
is spoken of as love. In all that has been described, therefore, 
what is important is the love which according to Tirumiilar is 
nothing but Siva. Love transmuted is God. ‘Katanmai’,*°° 
“Kata? “Ncam’ 2 ‘Pittam’,2°3 ‘Anpu’,2* are the words used by 
It is a melting of the heart: ‘Nekutal’#° *Kacital’ 296 
Love is a union and inseparability and 


both these are emphasized: “Kalantunaik katalittat cepkirpar’?;2? 


“*Piriyatu ulki??;219 “Pirtyata anpar;’ This Divine Love is uni- 
versal Love and Janis are characterized by their love and sym-~ 


pathy: ‘Kudaiou’ ,2!2 ‘fram’.28 


our poet. 
‘Tram’ ,*97 *Kulatou’ 298 


199. Tirumantiram, 70. 
200. 7: 26: 7. 

201. 7: 6: 7. 

202. 7: 19: 2. 

203. 7: 43: 11. 


204. 7: 7: 7 

205. 7: 21: 7. 

206. 7: 16: 8. 

207. 7: 75: 7, 

208. 7: 14: 9; 7: 67; 3. 
209. 7: 63: 9. 

210. 7: 90: 2. 

211. 7; 90: 3. 


212. 7:.67: 3. 
213. 7: 75: 7. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CULT OF ATIYARS 
I 


PATTARAYPPANIVAR: 


We referred to the cult of Atiyars’ worship — the worship of 
the Atiyars — being considered greater than the worship of Siva. 
Is that not the philosophy of Viranmintar, which is said to have 
given birth to the Tiruttontattokai? Our poet also expresses this 
truth elsewhere in his poems. Pattardyppanioar are the followers 
of this cult who worship the Bhaktas and make preparations for 
their paja — a kind of Carya in Jaana. Though a distinction has 
been made, this does not create any water tight compartments. 
Saints of one group are found to be saints of other groups as well. 
In our poet himself we find the aspects of all these, though we 
may speak of him as Paramanaiyé Pafuvar. 


Our poet calls himself. “Paramanaiyé paniyac cittam vaitta 
tontar tantan”’! — ‘I am the servant of the servants of those who 
resolved with all their heart to worship the Lord’. He remonstra- 
tes in another place, ‘I have become not only His servant, but 
also the servant of His servants’ — “‘Orumaiyé...... atiyén, atiya-. 
varkkatiyasum anén”. Again he confesses, ‘Even if you will not 
get attached to me, I am always attached to you; I have become 
the slave of those who take refuge in your feet, yet I have not left 
off singing your praises’ — “Ort rakilum ottuvan atiyén ummati 
Jataintavark katimaip patténdkilum patuta loliyén”. In the 
Tirumalapatt hymn,‘ the chorus of the song is, ‘‘Whom else could 
I think of, except you?” and for stressing this idea he exclaims, ‘I 
am your servant and I have long long ago assumed the service to 
all the servants of your servants’—‘‘Pansé ninnatiyén atiyar atiyarkat- 
kellam tonté piintolintéy”.® When he sings of the Tirukkétaram 
in the north, he is reminded of this idea and again confesses 


1.9: 7: U, 
2. 7: 14: 10, 
8. 7: 15: 5, 
4. 7: 24. 


5, 7: 24: 4, 
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“Civanatiyarkaluk katiyan afittontan’® — ‘I am the slave of the 
servant of the servants of Siva’. 


There are whole Aymns expressing this idea of surrender to 
the Bhaktas. The Tiruvalenkatu hymn? has, as it were, for its 
chorus for every one of its verses the phrase, “Alansaja un atipyark- 
katiyén dvéne’? — ‘O, Lord of Alankatu! I shall become the ser- 
vant of your servants’, It looks as though the saint is here re- 
dedicating himself to the service of the Bhakias, The Tiruva- 
naikké hymn® in every one of its verses expresses the idea that 
those who take refuge in the Lord are his own Lords. The Paiicak- 
sara hymn® of Kotumuti, as already pointed out, expresses the 
idea that his realization of the truth of Pavicaksaram has brought 
him the birthless state. He also expresses the idea implied therein, 
that when he forgets this truth he is no more than a dead man,?° 
But Paficaksara is interpreted not only as ‘I am not mine but 
Siva’s’, but also as, ‘I am not mine but Siva’s servants’ i.2., I belong 
to the servants of Siva’, because it being Siva’s amounts to being 
the servant of the servants of Siva, It is because of this that the 
second verse of the hymn No. 48, instead of saying that he would 
be a dead man if he forgets the Lord, he states that he would 
be a dead man when he slights the Bhaktas of the Lord—‘“‘IHatum 


ati éttuvdr ikalntitia nal marantitta naj ketia nal tvai enralar 


karutéen? 2 


The servants of the Lord are in a sense our guides showing 
ing the afiyavar 


us the way. Nampi Arirar says that he was seel 
worship the Lord and he went imitating them or went under their 
cover — “‘Ayalavar paravavum atiyavar tolavum anparkal cayalul 
ataiyalur rirunten’ 12 We had already referred to the other verse 
whercin he exclaims, «When am I to worship you with flowers 
and bubbling love, realizing that all that the a¢iyars sing is about 
2313 These guides are the messengers of God who introduce 
d from this point of view to the 
d if he would accept 


you 
us to God. Hymn 73 is addresse 
Bhaktas begging them to inquire of the Lor 


6 7: 78: 10 
7. 7: 52 

& 7: 75. 

9. 7: 4B. 
10. 48: 2,3 
Li. 7: 48: 2 
12. 7: 58:7 
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Nampi Artirar as his servant — “Iruppatum Arir avar emmaiyum 
Gloaré kélir’?4 The Aymn 44 seems also to be addressed to the 
Bhaktas raising various questions about His puranic personality. 
The third and the fourth verses have explicit reference to ‘ Toniars’ 
begging them not to speak harsh words and not to speak of separa- 
tion. The 33rd Aymn is also addressed to those who worship the 
Lord as they like—‘‘Numakkicatyum@ (or vallava) ninaintét- 
tuvir’’?.15 Here also Nampi Ariirar raises the various purdyic 
descriptions of the Lord in the form of rhetoric interrogations. 
The last verse of this hymn makes it clear that it is addressed 
to the Bhaktas, ‘‘Paticey nirmaiyir pattarkal panintéitinen paniyi- 
rarul?? 38 


In the hymns of Alvars and Néayanmars, there occur some 
request to the birds to carry the message of the love-sick maiden 
to the Lord. The Vaisnavite commentators have always inter- 
preted these birds as the Bhakias, as spiritual guides carrying the 
message to the Lord.1” Hymn 37 has to be interpreted in this 
manner. Therefore, the philosophy of Tiruttontattokai is not at 
all foreign to the other hymns of Arirar. He takes a pride in call- 
ing himself a ‘Tontan’;* ‘Atittontan’;?® ‘Tontar tontan’ 2 


It was the common belief in that age that for a full blown 
Bhakta to be born, his previous seven generations should have 
been pure and should have been worshipping the Lord. In some 
places it is possible to interpret that what is referred to is not 
the previous generations but one’s own previous births. Probably 
we will not be far from the truth if we conclude that both the 
ideas are included: ‘“‘Orumaiye allén elumaiyum atiyén’?™—‘] 
am not in one birth alone your servant, but in seven births’; 
“‘\Narravai ennaip perfa mufravat tammanai tanataikkum  tavvik- 
kum tampiranar’’;*= ““Enakkiniyavan tamarkkiniyavan elumaiyum 


14. 7: 73. 
15. 2, 3,6, 7. 
16, 7: 33: 10. 


17. See Acarya Hrdayam, II, 1-7. 

18, 7: 6: 10; 7: 18: 10; 7: 48: 10; 7: 59: 11; 7: 77: 11; 7: 92: 10. 

19. 7: 3: 20; 7: 28:20; 7: 28:10; 7: 48: 11; 7: 44: 10; 7; 51: 12; 7: 78: 10; 
7: 80: 10; 7: 86: 10. 

20. 7: 7: 11. 

21. 7: 14: 11. 

22. 7: 18: 7: See under H. 18, already discussed, Vol. III: 
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manakkiniyavan’**8 — ‘He is sweet unto me, sweet unto my people, 
of seven generations, sweet unto their mind’. 


Ir 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SAINTS: 

Our study so far reveals that Arérar has been referring to the 
groups of saints enumerated in the verse beginning with ‘Patta- 
Iayp panivar’ in the Tiruttontattokai. We may here group together 
his references to the various kinds of Bhaktas for proving that this 
verse beginning with ‘Pattarayppanivay’ is in his mind and that 
verse explains our poet’s outlook on religion. 

Our poet speaks of Atipar,?4 Tontar,*® Pattar,26 Cittar®” and 
Anpar®® emphasizing respectively Atimai — absolute self-surrender, 
Tontu—service, Bhakti — reverential love, Citt: (Siddhi) —spiritual 
realization and Apu — love. These ideas are also found combined 
in ‘Afittontar,?2® ‘Pattakiya tontar’ 3° Most often our poet like 
his predecessors uses the phrase ‘Pattar Cittar’.® Bhakias or 
devotees and Siddhas or those who are jivanmuktas. In other 
places, he speaks of Anpar, Tontar and Pattar.™ He sings in that 
verse,38 “Atumin atputaiyir’? — ‘You lovers dance’; “‘Arikkétpatia 
tai kontu catumin tontarullir’? — ‘You tontars, who have dedicated 
yourselves to the service of the Lord, crown yourselves with the 
dust of the feet of the Lord’s followers’; ‘“‘Umardtu emar cila vantu 
vatumio valkkaitawnai varuniamal tiruntaccenru pa@ftumin  patta- 
rullir? — ‘Bhaktas or devotees! let your people and our people 
come together and improve and reform this life which is a life 
of lightning of suffering’. Patéar and Azar are here found men- 
tioned together; therefore, the first must refer to Sédhaka Bhaktas; , 
the second to Sadhya Bhaktas, where Aupar or Siddhas dance in 
the rapture of divine bliss beyond words. Tosfar will be those 
who serve. The word, ‘Anpar’ will be emphasizing the mind, 


23. 7: 72: 1, 
24. 7: 53: 10 

95. 7:7: 11. 

26. 7: 52: 10 

27. 7: 52: 10. 

28. 7: 58: 7. 

29. 7: 71: 10. 

30. 7: 80: 1. 

31. 7: 36: 8; 7: 52: 10 
82, 7: 22: 3 

33. 7: 22, v. 3 
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‘Tontar’, the bodily activity and ‘Pattar’, the speech aspect. It is 
because of this we have not chosen to take the words ‘talikontu’ 
to go along with ‘aumiv avputaiyir’ though such an interpretation 
will be justified according to the conception of the age as learnt 
from Kulasékhara Alvar: ‘‘Tontar atippoti ata nam pezil?.3* In 
discussing the Kapali form of the Lord, we had to interpret the 
Bhitas, Péy and Péritam’* in a similar way, as referring to these 
three classes.36 ‘Pattaraiyp panivar’, ‘Paramanaiyé péatuvar’, 
‘Cittattaic Civanpale vaitiar’ — these are the three classes men- 
tioned in the TYiruttontattokai,s? which correspond to the three 
classes mentioned here; only the name ‘Pattar’ is used there for 
‘Tontar’ here. 


He speaks of the greatness of the Afiyar in another verse.38 
‘He describes: (1) the services of many afiyaérs with which the 
Lord sympathizes; (2) the song and dance of Bhaktas whom He 
loves; (3) the spiritual goal of those who follow His foot path, 
almost close on His heels, without swerving even by a hair’s 
breadth, all of whom the Lord blesses with Mukti and Siddhi; (4) 
the hidden treasure ofa Lord turning up to save the ‘Wal! atiyar’ — 
the good followers — in times of scarcity or danger; and (5) the 
desire of the mind of those ‘Val atiyar’, the undaunted followers, 
the desire being the very Lord Himself. The first is the descrip- 
tion of those in the service of the Lord; the second, of those who 
sing His glories; the third, of those who reach the Lord with all 
their heart and mind, these three corresponding to the Tontar’, 
‘Pattar’, and ‘Anpar’ above referred to. 


The fourth and the fifth descriptions introduce another dis- 

- tinction. The poet describes one class as ‘Nal attyar’ and the other 
as ‘Val atiyar’. To the one class, the Lord comes to its rescue 
as a hidden treasure. The other class possibly forms a hidden 
treasure to God Himself like Kannappar and other servants coming 
as it were to His rescue. The members of the latter class have 
no thought of themselves; they have no self of theirs: God moves 
them and all their acts are His. These are the towers of spiritual] 
strengh. But both of them are atiyars. The path of the on seems 
to be tempting and easy for us to follow and they are the ‘Nal 


34. Téfparuntiral, 2. 


35, 7: 2: 3. 
36. See Vol. If. 
37, 7: 39: 10. 


838. 7: 67: 2. 
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atiyar’ like those in Tiruttontatiokai, who like Néca Nayanar and 
others come offering anything they can to the world at large, a 
pot, a cloth, or food without any suffering whatsoever. The other 
path seems to be beyond our reach. But in both the cases there 
is self surrender and God loves them all, 


The epithets ‘Nal’ and ‘Val’ with reference to the Afiyars are 
explained by the author of Tirukkaliftuppatiyar as applying to 
their acts, ‘nalvivai’ and ‘valoinai’?. Whatever the action, the aim 
is the destruction of the separating self, ‘I’; for, when that self 
is destroyed, Lord appears in Love. Therefore, both achieve the 


destruction of the selfish ‘I’. 


 Melvinaiyé yenna viyatulakil arlariya 
Valvinaiyé penta varumirantum —~— Collit 
Civatanma mamavarrir cenratilé celvay 
Pavakanmam ninkum pati?’ 3° 


“The action or conduct of ours is of two kinds: the soft acts 
and the powerful or hard acts. Both are Sivadharma, For 
removing the karma which brings on birth, enter any of these’. 


*Atiyai arccittarku ankamum ankanké 
Tétil titampalavum ceyvanavum — Véetiyané 
Nalvinaiyam enré namakkum efi tanavarrai 
Malvinaiyé en tatuném vétu’’ * 

“The various steps of worshipping the Lord, who is the Begin- 
ning, the steps of the various blotless ways of our actions, that is, 
all these good actions which are easy for us — it these we have 
mentioned separately as ‘melvivai’.”” Here it is important to note 
that this author who first labelled these as ‘melvivai’ identifies 
them also with ‘nalvinai? which we may, therefore, interpret as 
the actions of the ‘Nal afiyar’ of Ar@rar. ‘The terrific acts like 
killing and cooking with their own hands for the Bhairava with~ 
out any compunction are those which we have called ‘valvinai’’: 


© Varankal tarumceyya vayiravarkkut tankal 
Karankaiinal anru katiyakka — Irankaté 
Kolvinaiyé ceyyum kotuvinaiyé atavattat 
Valvinaiyé enratundm martu’’.“ 


39. V., 16. 
40. V., 17 
41. V., 18 


T. 137 
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The reference here is to Ciruttontar. The author refers further 
under this head of ‘valvinai? to Sandésvara and Arival Taya 
Néyan@r® where all their acts are really acts of God and not of 
their lower selves which have become destroyed or transcended. 


It is thus clear that what our poet has stated in Tiruttoytat- 
tokai is asserted all through his Tévaram. It is, therefore, nothing 
incredible in his having written that Aymn. Has he not given 
us his vision of the whole universe as a Gurukula under the feet 
of the Great Master of the banyan tree and all the living beings 
becoming comrades in divine love and being saved by the Lord?4 


Appalum atic carntar may tbe interpreted to include this vision as 
well, 


This socia) aspect of this spiritual progress needs no special 
mention. Universal salvation is the goal of Hinduism. Buddhism 
has evolved its Bodhisattva conception where the freed soul refuses 
to reach salvation before all the souls have attained it. This is 
the heroism of refusing salvation which according to Cékkilar 
characterizes the Bhaktas of Tiruttontattokai. The Purdéna speaks 
of the Tontars reaching Kailas. According to Appayya Diksitar 
when one individual attains freedom, he attains identity only with 
Tévara, and not with Brahmam, with which he attains final iden- 
tity only when all the souls or jivas attain Moksa or freedom, just 
like when a particular mirror is destroyed the reflection of the 
face becomes one with the reflecting face; becoming one with the 
face itself being possible only when all the mirrors are destroyed 
when alone there can be no further reflection. This may be the 


truth underlying the stories which assert that the saints reached 
Kailas. 


III 
THE TIRUTTONTATYOKAI: 


A new element has thus been introduced in this Tiruttontat- 
tokat hymn, that of communion with the loving souls hankering 
after God. These are called *Tontar’, that is, those in the ser- 
vice of God. This conception of Tonsars is considered by the Sai- 
vites as another spiritual message of Ararar. The ideas of reve- 
rential feeling towards the tonfars is nothing new. Peri yaluar 


42. vv., 19-20, 
43. 7: 65: 6. 
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talks of the ‘ Tontakkulam’,“4 thereby abolishing all castes and creat- 
ing a family of all those who worship the Lord, to whatever caste 
or community they may belong. drérar also refers to this great 
community.45 The love for God reaches its highest point only 
when it becomes the love of the Bhaktas or tontar, even to the 
neglect of God. The phrase ‘Tontaratippoti’® is very significant, 
the dust on the feet of the Bhaktas; this is purer than the water 
of the Ganges — that is the conviction of Kulasekharar: “‘Tonta- 
ratippoti ata nam peril Gangat nir kutaintu datum vétkai ep 
avate’?4? Our saint Ararar goes a step further. 


He creates a democracy of Bhaktas, a democracy for all times 
and climes. Though this is universal in its core, he has made it 
appear as a Tamilian democracy at the first sight. Man as he is 
constituted cannot grasp the full significance of the universal spirit. 
He is a speaking animal and it is this speech that creates his come 
munal life. Our poet coming to sing in Tamil, has naturally to 
appeal to the Tamilian at first. Therefore, he groups together the 
saints of Tamil land and they represent the first vision of this 
spiritual democracy. The individual saints mentioned in his 
Tiruttontattokai are all, saints born within the sacred precincts of 
the Tamil country. This is not narrow parochialism; for, we soon 
find our poet hastening to make this democracy universal for ali 
lands, for all times. He has only utilized the national awakening 
of the Tamil country of his times to serve the religious cause. Even 
in his age, Tami{ land was not one political unit. The Pandyas, 
the Célas, the Céras and the Pallavas have made the Tamilakam 
their battle ground and our poet perhaps was himself a partisan 
of the Paliavas. He wants on escape from this scene of hatred and 
to a world of love and union. Fortunately, the Tamil 
language and its culture offered one way of escape into this world 
of love: The common man understood this uniform culture of the 
Tamil land. This democracy of Bhaktas emphasizes that way of 
the common man. The spirit of renunciation, the feeling of divine 
love, are possible for the poorest of the poor to whatever caste or 
community they may belong. Kings also come within this group 
of Bhaktas not as kings but as Bhaktas great for their spirit of 


disunity, 


44. Tonfakkulam Tiruppallanfu, v., 5. 


45. 7: 72: 11: 
46, Nala. Prab., Tépfarunt: ral, 2. 


47, Ibid. 
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self-surrender and self-sacrifice. These great Bhaktas live for 
their great ideal laying down their very lives if necessary. 


IV 
SUGGESTIVE DESCRIPTION OF SAINTS: 


The next important point that deserves our attention is the 
Suggestive description of some of the saints given by our poet. 
He calls ‘Iyarpakai? as one who never says, ‘No’ — Illaiyé ennata 
Lyarpakai’”’.4® ‘Meypporul Nayanar’ is described as one who is an 
adept in the path of success — “Velluma mikavalla Meypporul’’ 4® 
This description gives the inward view and significance of the life 
message of this saint. Meypporul Nayanar breathed his last at 
the hands of a traitor who came in the form of an Agamic scholar. 
This saint pleaded with the servant, Tattaz, in spite of the deceit 
to save the honoured form thus glorifying his own reverence for 
the sacred book through his own death. The victory is the victory 
of the Ideal. Again, ‘Tanti’ is described by our poet as one full 
of eyesight — ‘‘Nattamiku Tanwi”’,5° though according to the tradi- — 
tion he was blind. Our poet must be emphasizing the inner light 
and the ideal which guided Tanii. Similarly Kaynappar, the illite- 
rate hunter saint, is described by our poet as the hero of all arts — 
“Kalaimalinta cir Nampi Kannapper” 5! The hunter saint was as 
it were the fruition of all arts, the divine love, and it is this, our 
poet must have had in his mind. In describing ‘Amarniti’, our 
poet refers to his garland of ‘mullai? or jasmine — ‘‘Allimen mullai- 
Jantar Amarniii’’.5* Usually it is a symbol of chastity. Probably 


our poet wants to emphasize that kind of relationship between 
Amarniti and the Lord. 


The poet describes some of the saints by the honoured title 
of Nampi perhaps looking upon them as divine princes. Some of 
them, <Appati and Naminanti®* are Brahmins and they might 
deserve the title of Nampi as already explained; se do the heroes 
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and ministers, Kulaccirai,™ Itankali,"° Mutaiyatuvar®’ and Katpule.® 
But there are also others, who are not Brakmins. Therefore, our 
poet could not have had the castes in his mind when he described 
them as Nampis. Kannappar is called by him as ‘Kalaimalinta cir 
Nampi’® and he is accepted by all as the prince among the Bhaktas. 
Kanampullar is one Nampi~“‘Kanampulla Nampi’’® and his caste is 
not known. Eripattar is another Nampi.1 Kulacciratyar, the 
minister of the Pandya was responsible for bringing Nanacampantar 
to Maturai for restoring Saizism and he is, therefore, called ‘Peru 
Nampi Kulaccizai’.* Appiti who exemplified the path of service, 
“<Tiyundoukkaracu valar tiruttontin neri?®? is called ‘“‘Orunampi’*— 
‘The unique one’. Naminanti is called “* Arunampi’’®®_ Aru means 
rare, Munaiyaiuvar® and Kotpuli®a are “Veinampis’ like Eripattar,®* 
the saints of heroism and valour. Jtankaliis called, “Tar Nampi’”,68 
Tar means garland, the prince who is considered to be a Cola. 


In some places our poet gives more than a passing reference 
to the glorious deeds of these saints—‘‘Velluma mikavaila Meyp- 
porud’;®* “Illaiye ennata Lyarpakat”’;’° “Mummaiyal ulakanta 
Miarti?;2 “Umaipankan kalalé matavatu kallerinta Cakkiyar?;7 
“Kaitatinta varicilaiyan Kalikkampan”’® _and “‘Tennavatdy ula- 
kanta Cenrkanar”?.™ Usually our poet devotes one half of a line 


55, 7: 39: 4 
56. 7: 39: 9. 
57. 7: 39: 8 
58. 7: 39: 9. 
59. 7: 39: 2. 
60. 7: 39: 8 
61. 7: 39: 2. 
62. 7: 39: 4. 
63: Periya. Pur., Ap. Pur.. 1. 
64, 7: 39: 4. 
65. 7: 39: 4. 
66. 7: 39:8 
66a. 7: 39: 9. 
67, 7: 39: 2. 
68 7: 39: 9. 
69. 7: 39: I. 
70. 7: 29: 1. 
71. 7: 39: 3. 
92. 7: 39: 6. 
73. 7: 39: 7. 
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in describing each one of the saints. He devotes more than half 
a line to Kayampullar."® But he devotes almost a full line to some 
of the saints: viz., Tirundoukkaracar,7® Cakkiyar,?” Netumaray,”® 
Vayilan,” Kalarcinkan® and Pukalttunai! He devotes a line and 
a half to Canticar®* and Campantar.®8 But to Murukan,®4 Uruttira- 
pacupati,®> Milalaikkurumpar,®* Karaikk@l Ammaiyar, (Péyar) 8? Tanti,®® 
Miarkkar,®* Kari® Mankayarkkaraci (Varivalatya] mani)® and Neécan,® 
he devotes only one quarter of a line. He describes Nanacampantar 
as our Lord (Empiran) who pays no regard except to the feet of 
God adorned with the beautiful and sweet smelling konrai.% 
Tirumélar is also described as Nampiran, our Lord. He speaks of 
Tirunavukkaracar as one who had the straight path of Grace as his 
ideal path. Nefuméran is said to have conquered the battle of 
Neloéli because of the power of his mind so full of concentration 
on the Lord’s feet.%° Kalarciskan is referred to as the son of 
Katavarkon and the Lord of the world surrounded by the seas.% 
The verb used is ‘kakkinra’ which is in the present tense suggesting 
that he is the contemporary of Ararar. The description implies 
that the Pallava king was the Lord of the seas. 


75. 7; 39: 8 
76. 7: 39: 4. 
77. 7: 39: 6 
78, 7: 39: 8 
79. 7: 39: 8. 
80. 7: 39: 9 
81. 7: 39: 9 
82. 7: 39: 3 
83. 7: 39: 5 
84, 7: 39: 3 
85. 7: 39: 3 
86. 7: 39: 4 
87, 7: 39: 4 
88. 7: 39: 5 
89. 7: 39: 5 
90. 7: 39: 8. 
91. 7: 39: 11. 
92. 7: 39: 11. 
93. 7: 39: 5. 
7: 5 
7 4 
7 8 
7 9 
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Some of the names themselves are suggestive of the great- 
ness of the saints: Viranmintar,®' Eripattar,° Kannappar,”” Meyp- 
porul,° Iyarpakai™ Maran, Tirunalaippovar,103- Tirukkutipput- 
tontar,* Cakkiyar°S Kalatirrarivar.’* Sakti? and Kanam- 
pullar 108 


We have further discussed this significance of the various 
descriptions given by Ardrar, in our study of Tiruttontattokat 
hymn in connection with the Aymns giving us a life history of 
mysticism.1° 

Vv 
SAIVISM, THE RELIGION OF SERVICE: 

Atiyars are the life of the Bhakti cult. From this point of 
view, Saivism becomes a religion of service. It is this philosophy 
which has really worked the miracle, making Saivism popular in 
South India. Mysore Archaeological Report, 1925, explains the 
consequences of this Philosophy of Service, after giving a short 
account of the life of each saint: 

“Little or nothing is known of Saivism and Vaisnavism of 
Southern India before the advent of the Jains and the Buddhists 
in this part of the country. While Brahmin immigrants of Southern 
India seem to have given a Védic colour, to those local cults and 
have mingled with the local people in the interests of their own 
culture, there is no doubt that the ambition of the Jains and the 
Buddhists was to root out the local cults and convert the people 
to their own faith. The most powerful means they employed for 
this end was ‘ Shéra-abhaya-bhaishajya-Sastra-dana’ — gift of food, 
medicine and knowledge. Food, security, medicine and 
What more will man want them these? The 
le to embrace Jainism or Buddhism was so 


protection, 
right knowledge! 
temptation for the peop 


97. 7: 39: 1. 
98. 7: 39: 2. 
99. 7: 39: 2. 
100. 7: 39: 1. 
101. 7: 39: 1. 
102. 7: 39: 8. 
103, 7: 39: 3. 
104. 7: 39: 3; 
105 7: 39: 6- 
106. 7: 39: 6. 
107. 7: 39: 7. 
108. 7: 39: 8. 


109. Part J of this Volume. 
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great that unless the Saivites adopted the same policy, Saivism 
was in imminent danger. That the Saivites adopted the same 
policy that the Jains and Buddhists observed for spreading their 
own faith, is evident from the stories of Nos. 4, 31, 32, 34, 39, 41, 
42, 52, 55, 58 and 59. That like the Buddhists and the early Jains, 
the Saivites discarded caste distinction, if at all they had it, is 
clear from the stories of Nos. 32 and 42. It is also clear from 
stories of Nos. 2 and 35 that in the matter of pleasing a Saivite 
guest neither wife nor life was too sacred to part with. So great 
was the honour shown to the Sazvites that even a theif anda mur- 
derer (Nos. 52 and 4) were honourably let off. It may be presu- 
med that the rivalry in feeding the Saivite poor gave room for no 
accumulation of wealth in afew hands, an economic evil for which 
no solution other than religious piety could be found, Even kings 
seem to have been afraid of abusing their wealth and of being in- 
different to the claims of poverty. Immorality which is ever at- 
tendant upon selfishness seems to have had no wide scope owing 
to the altruistic spirit of Saivism?? 110 


The munificence of the patrons of Saivism strengthened this 
philosophy of service and gave political importance to Saivism. 
Some of these patrons are said to have amassed the wealth in 
whatever way they liked either in gambling or in war for offering 
their services to the Saivite Atipars. It is this philosophy of love 
and service that had made Saivism popular and powerful, Great 
Védic scholars and ritualists like Samasimarar, Rudrapasupati, 
great Agamic scholars like Sivakésariyar, learned men and poets 
like Poyyatimai ill@ta pulavar and Kari, great kings like Netu- 
maran, Kalarcinkan, great chieftains like Eyarkon, Kotpuli along 
with fishermen like Atipattar, untouchables like Tirundlaippooar and 
Tirunilakanta yalppanar, potters like Tirunilakantar, washermen 
like Tirukuripputtontar and hunters like Kannappar became followers 
of this religion, making it thus a cosmopolitan one. 


Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari speaks of all the Nayanmars as 
mystics in the following passage: 


“The devotees of Siva, known as the sixty-three tondars or 
servants of Siva, belong to all ages and castes and form a spiritual 
democracy whose common quality was their deep Saivite experi- 
ence. Another feature common to all of them was their refuta- 


110. pp. 10-11. 
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tion of Buddhism and Jainism which are said to be not only anti- 
Saivite but anti-mystical. The lives of these saints are recorded 
in Periyapuranam by the saintly poet Sekkizkar. Among the best 
known of the saints is Kannzappar, who was a hunter of the second 
century A.D. He nourished an image of Siva every day with his 
own food consisting of flesh and finally risked his sight owing to 
his perfervid devotion to the Lord. Service to Saivite saints was 
deemed superior even to that to Siva Himself. The life of Tiru- 
nilakanta Ndayandr, a potter of Chidambaram, is an example of 
such service. Nanda was an Adidravida of Adatiir near Chidambaram. 
In his irrepressible longing to see Sri Nafaraja, he hastened to the 
shrine and is said to have disappeared in the shining ecstatic Pre- 
sence. A devotee, who was by profession a washerman, dedicated 
himself to the service of Siva bhaktas and washed their clothes in a 
spirit of service. Buddhism'stressed the practice of love to all living 
beings, but denied the Supreme Being. A Buddhist, Sakya Nayandr, 
gave up his creed and became a Saivite. He gave a positive 
meaning to love and lived in that love which is Siva Himself. 
Siva is every man’s God and is easily accessible to the devotee in 
any form desired by him. Adipatta Nayanar was a fisherman by 
profession who lived near Magapattitiam. He gave one fish every 
day to Siva in order, as he thought, to satisfy His hunger and 
finally offered himself to Him. alia Ndyandr was an oilmonger 
who became, by his bhakti, a Siva-monger. Kéraikkél Ammatypar 
was a Vaigya woman. She had visions of Siva, the Inner Light in 
all lights, and saw Him with the spiritual eye of love. Vayilar 
Nayatar of Mylapore was, as his name implies, a silent seer of 
Siva who built a shrine for Him in his inner life or spirit, lighted 
the lamp of self-illumination, and bathed Him in immortal bliss. 
Pasalar Nayanar was also given to this m@nasapija, as he construct- 
ed a temple for the Lord spiritually and worshipped Him there. 
Nésa Nayandy was a weaver and a votary of Siva who served the 
bkaktas by weaving cloths for them. In this way every Nayandr 
spiritually sought God or Siva, irrespective of birth or status and 


saw Him directly”.™ 
This truth will be brought out in our study of Paramanaiyé 


Patuvir whom we take to be mystic poets, 
Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari speaks of WVampi Ardrar (Sundara- 


mirti Sodmi) as a mystic in the following passage: 


111. Mystics and Mysticism, pp. 232-34. 
T. 138 
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“‘Sundarar or Sundaramarti Svémi was born as a Brahmi in South 
Arcot district in the 9th century A.D. His life is a typical instance 
of the Lord of Love seeking the sinner. The saint became infa- 
tuated with love to God who was Himself pitta or pérarulala or 
Giver of Grace. He was once blessed with a vision of Nataraja 
dancing His cosmic dance in ecstasy in his heart. The joy felt 
by the saint was momentary and he yearned for reunion, and 
burst into the inspiring Aymns of Tévaram. His pilgrimage to 
different shrines was really a pilgrimage from worldliness to 
Kailasa. He felt that even if Siva forsook him, he would cling 
to Him and yearn for Him like the calf forthe cow. He realized 
his utter nothingness and felt that he was His in every way. He 
calls the Lord the deliciousness’in the fruit, the light in the eye, 
the melody in the song, and the healing balm to the Siva-sick souls 
and infinite bliss. Siva is in all beings as their indwelling mercy. 
He says that Siva in His love for man accepts even insincere praise 
and prayer as sincere and deep devotion. God, to him, is the 
fount of Grace and He saves the sinner in spite of his sins. The 
purgative stage (vairégya) of mysticism is graphically pictured 
in Sundarar’s Tévaram where he speaks of the transitory and 
trivial nature of sense-pleasures. The jiva, we are told, is entan- 
gled in the causality of karma and is caught up in the whirlpool 
of samsara in which every pleasure ends in pain and earthly life 
is steeped in sin and sorrow and ill-health; birth and death follow 
each other in cyclic succession. Earthly life is unreal and the 
body turns to dust. Life is from dust and goes to dust.72. Con- 

trition is the only remedy for the sins of life and true repentance 
is based on firm faith in Siva as the saviour of souls. Even punish- 
ment for sins is due to redemptive love, for Siva is Sweetness and 
Love. Sense-pleasures are but partial expressions of Divine bliss. 
Suffering from the delusions of life and steeped in sensuality and 
sin and thinking of all the released saints that preceded him like 
Appar and Sambandar, he sought His feet and finally attained muhti. 
With devotion on account of love for love’s sake, Sundarar, like 
Tirumangat Azhvar, sends messages of love to the Lord and finally 
the response comes and Siva and the saint are united for ever in 
eternal bliss. Sundarar felt certain that there 


was no more birth 
or death for him’’,113 


112. Tévaram, 7: 78: 1. 
113, Mystics and Mysticism, PP. 246.247, 


- CHAPTER Il 
TAMILIANS AND RELIGION 
I 


WORSHIP THROUGH POETRY: 

We have seen so far that the groups of saints mentioned in 
the 10th verse of Tiruttontatfokai are not foreign to the ideas 
expressed by Aravar in his verses eleswhere. We have not dis- 
cussed at length the conception of ‘Paramanaiyé pajuvar’ and 
‘Appalum aticcirntar’. ‘Appalum aticcarntar’ is the universal vision 
of Ariirar and we shall bring out the significance of this 
conception at the end of this part of our study. ‘Paramanaiyé 
patuvar’ as already hinted, are the mystic saints who have sung 
Téviram and we have suggested that drirar is one of them. 
These have sung in Tamil and these poets have looked upon Tamil 
as the very form of the Lord. The later generations have con- 
sidered these songs as the Tamil Védes and the verses as Tamil 
mantras. This theory of the mantras and poetry has to be here 
studied for our understanding the mystic poets. This will also 
explain why the saints of Tiruttontattokai are all coming from the 
country where this Tamil language is spoken. From this nation- 
alism we proceed to the universalism of Appalum aticcarntar. 
Certain problems relating to Tiruttontattokat arc discussed as a 
preliminary to the study of the conception of Paramanaiyé patuvar, 
in this chapter. In the last chapter of this part we discuss Ariirar’s 
toleration even with reference to his hostile sects of Jains and 


Buddhists. 
II 


NATIONALISM AND UNIVERSALISM: 
n this Tiruttonfattokat was sung Ariirer 
places during our discussion of 
hat list. According to Pertya- 
th Paravai. This com- 
Vitanmintar who con- 


The question whe 
had to be raised by us at various 
the lives of the saints included int 
puranam, it was sung after the marriage wi 
position was due to the position taken by 


1. Ch, 5. 
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cluded that even the Lord, that favoured one who did not honour 
the Bhaktas was to be blamed. Artrar was praying to God that 
he should be given the necessary capacity for singing the great- 
ness of the Bhaktas and He answered his prayer suggesting to 
him the first half of the first line of this Aymn. In a few editions 
of Periyapuranam, some additional verses are found in this connec- 
tion where it is stated that drarary coming from the house of 
Paravai in his libertine form went straight to worship the Lord, 
whereupon Viranmintar condemned Aviirar who was, therefore, 
overcome by grief and who could not find the Lord inside the 
temple, but afterwards, the Lord advised him to sing this Aymn. 
The Sanskrit and Kannada traditions, as already noted often refer 
to this libertine form and the Telugu Basava Purana by Soma- 
natha refers to this incident in these very terms. This trend in 
such descriptions is found in some mediaeval pseudo Siddha works 
which in exaggerating the intrinsic purity of jivanmuktas assert 
that they as svécchacarins may be appearing for all outward purposes 
as libertines—almost suggesting that they may be consciously 
so In their enthusiasm for reform and revolt ‘these assertions are 
made which may suggest that they are heretics—not bound by 
ordinary laws of conduct reminding us of the western Anti-nomian 
doctrine and practices where harlotry and other carnal vices are 
not considered sinful for the spiritual man because the spirit in 
him which is God is not affected by the flesh and cannot sin and 
because the man who is nothing cannot sin so long as the spirit 
which is God isin him. This cannot be the correct view. But 
as most of the editions of Periyapuranam do not contain these 
seventeen verses they must be taken to be interpolations based on 
the Telugu and Kannada traditions. Ararar teaches us that there 
is a God who transcends natute, that Dharma governs all men, that 
there is sin and that the acts of libertines are impurities leading 
to Hell, for there is suffering and enjoyment, not only in this life, 
but also in our after life; when the jivanmukta transcends ordinary 
morality, he reaches the stage of perfect goodness which is beyond 


our conceptions of good and evil; it is supra moral and not 
immoral. 


Il 
SAINTS GREAT, NOT BY MIRACLES ALONE: 


But this is not the problem facing us. We found that the 
saints who ought to be taken as contemporaries of Ararar came to 
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be known to Ariirar only after this hymn was sung. Kétpuli, 
Kalarirrativar and Eyarkan may be mentioned in this connection. 
Especially with reference to Eyarkon, the miraculous events took 
place long after this Tiruttontattokai hymn was sung. It may be 
contended that it is not the miracles but their greatness in the 
Saivite world that appealed to Arérar and that these saints were 
famous even at the time of the marriage with Parazai. 


IV 


ARE ALL THE SAINTS OF TIRUTTONTATTOKAI, CONTEMPORARIES? 

Another problem arises on account ot the statements made 
in Periyapuranam. While Aradrar was coming to Tiruvérur temple, 
he saw all the followers of Siva of this world assembled within the 
grove — Tévaciriyan.* ‘“When is the Lord to make me their slave?” 
— so prayed Ararar and the Lord explained to him the greatness 
of these saints and asked him to take refuge in them.? He saw the 
great assembly at a distance and worshipped them many a time 
and began singing the Tiruttontattokai repeating the name of every 
one of thesesaints.4 This description in Periyapuranam suggests 
that all the saints mentioned in Tiruttontattokai were physically 
present on the occasion of its composition. This will make all of 
them contemporaries. 


But it would be impossible for the 3,000 Brahmins of Tillai to 
have assembled there along with the other saints. It may be 
suggested that a few of their representatives were present in the 
grove (Tévaciriyan). We had already pointed out that Candésvara 
and Koccenkanén seemed to have become traditions by the time 
of this hymn. It may be contended in answer to this argument 
that there was a confusion in the mind of the people, a confusion 
which led to the identification of a later CandéSvara and Koccen- 
kandn with their namesakes of a more ancient period. Even if 
there was any such confusion, it could have been only because 
these two saints were not contemporaries of the three Tévdram 


poets. 

Whether all these saints were contemporaries or not, one 
conclusion is clear that Nampiyantar and Cékkilar, if not Nampi- 
ararar looked upon them as forming one group. In the ‘Appalum 

2. Tafut., 189. 


3. Ibid., 196. 
4. Ibid., 201. 
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aticcarntar’ puranam, Cekkilar distinguishes this group of saints 
from all other groups living before or after this group. If all of 
them are not contemporaries they must be taken to have lived in 
one particular period, probably the 6th and 7th centuries of the 
Christian Era responsible for the restoration of Saizism to its old 
glory. This conclusion seems to be irresistible as these saints 
lived in the memories of the people of Ararar’s age. 


Vv 
SAIVA SANGHA: 


In this connection, the traditions about the Jain Sangha, the 
Buddhist Sangha and the great Tamil Saigha come to our mind. 
Thenama Tiruttontattokai is also very suggestive. ‘Tokai? has been 
used by Campantar himself as the name of Tamil Caxkam — 
“Arranri antan Maturait tokai yakkinanum’”.5 Then, Tiruttontat- 
tokai will mean this Saiva Sangha or the assembly of Saiva fol- 
lowers or saints. Perhaps one such assembly existed at Tiruvarir. 


The name Téodciriyan for the grove or the mantapa of the 
saints is also significant. Tévaciriyan means a divine teacher; a fit- 
ting name for the place where these teachers of Saivism assembled 
from generation to generation up to the time of Nampiyararar. 
Probably Viranmintar was the latest of the leaders of this assembly. 
Or, Tévaciriyan may mean the Acdryas or teachers who had at- 
tained divinity as jivanmuktas or vidéhamuktas, In any case, it 
is clear from the reference in Periyapurdnam that this group forms 
a unique one, separated from others as belonging to a particular 
period of time and a particular place. This line of argument may 
lead one to conclude that all these saints could not have been 
removed from each other by any great length of time perhaps 
more than a century. 


VI 
AGA OF TAMIL REVIVAL: 


It is in this connection the fact that all these saints blong to 
Tamil country becomes important. The Pallava period wasa great 
age of Sanskrit revival in the Tamil country. But that is only one 
half of the story. The saints like Arérar have been successfully 
attempting at Tamilising the people, the kings, and their tradition, 
The great transformation effected by 4riirar in his treatment of 


5. 5: 54: 1k. 
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Purdnic stories had already been studied in detail. The kings 
themselves trying to identify themselves with Tamil by assuming 
Tamil titles and assimilating the Tami{ tradition with their history 
had been already pointed out. Ie is in this light that we have to 
study Ararar’s poems. 


VII 


VISION OF UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD IN TIRUTTONTATTOKAL 


A study of the Tiruttontattokai hymn’ is very interesting. The 
hymn begins with the Brakmin saints of Citamparam, who, along 
with the Nataraja temple there, should have become so prominent 
as to occupy the first place during the age of drarar. The next 
name mentioned is the saint from a community of potters. This 
juxtaposition of a potter with the Brahmins shows that the poet is 
going beyond caste-ridden society to give us a vision of the uni- 
versal brother-hood — the Tontakkulam of Periyaloar.2 The fol- 
lowing table will show the caste-war distribution of the saints of 
this Tiruétontattokai. Every one of the innumerable castes of 
South India could feel honoured by their contribution of at least 
one saint to the growth of this brotherhood. 


Tillaival Antanar Brahmins 
Tirunilakantar Potter 
Lyarpakai Merchant 
llaiyaénkuti Marar Vélala 
Meypporut King 
Viranmintar Vélala 
Amarniti Merchant 
Evipattar Warrior? 
Endatinatar fla 

Kannappar Vetar (Hunter) 
Kunkiliyakkalayar Brahmin 
Mianakkancarar Vélala 
Arivatlayar Vélala 

Andyar Ayar (Cowherd) 
Marit Merchant - 
Muruka Brahmin 
Uruttirapacupati Brahmin 
Tirunalaippovar Pulatyar 
Tirukkuripputtontar Washerman 
Canticar Brahmin 
Tirunadoukkaracar Velala 
Kulacetraiyar ? 
Perumilalaikkurumpar King? 


6 Vol., I. 7. 7: 39. 8. Tiruppallangu, v., 5. 
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Péyar (Karaikkalammaiyar) 


Appiti 
Nilanakkar 
Naminanti 
Campantar 
Eyarkovkalikkama 
Tirumélar 
Tanti 
Markka 
Cémacimalrar 
Cakkiyar 
Cirappult 
Ciruttontar 
Kalatirrativar 
Kananatar 
Karruva 
Poyyatimat Illar 
Pukalccélar ~ 
Naracinkamunaiyaraiyar 
Atipattar 
Kalikkampar 
Kaliyar 
Cakti 
Aipatikalkatavarkon 
Kanampullar 
Kari 
Ninractrnetumalar 
Vayilar 
Munaiyatuvar 
Kalarcinkar 
Ttankali 
Ceruttunai 
Pukalttunat 
Kotpuli 
Pattaraiyppantoar 
Paramanatyé Patuvar 
Cittattaicctvuanpalévaippar 
Tiruvararp pilantar 


Muppétum Tiruméni Tintuvar 


Mulunirupitciya Munivar 
Appalum aticcarntar 
Pucaliar 
Mankaiyarkkaract 

Néca 

Koccenkatcéla 
Tirunilakantayal ppanar 
Cataiyar 

Ieaijiainipar 

Nampi Ara&rar 


Merchant 

Brahmin 

Brahmin 

Brahmin 

Brahmin 

Vélala 

Yogin (Gowherd?) 
ra) 


Vélala 
Brahmin 
Vélala 
Brahmin 
Mamatiraiyar 
King 
Brahmin 
King 
Scholar? 
King 
King 
Fisherman 
Merchant 
Cekkar (Oilmonger) 
Vélala 
King 
? 


Scholar? 

King 

Vélala 

Vélala 

King 

Vélala 

Vélala 
Brahmin (A disaivar) 
Vélala 

PY 


? 
Yogin 

? 
Brahmins 

? 

? 
Brahmin 
Queen 
Caliyar (Weaver) 
King 
Panar 
Brahmin 

Brahmin 
Brahmin 
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THE TIRUTTONTATTOKAI SAINTS AND THE TAMILNAD: 


This fact of these saints of Tiruttonfattokat being Tamilians 
has not been sufficiently emphasized till now. -Tiruttontattokai 
was sung in thé temples and we have specific reference to an 
inscription of Rajéndra Cola.° Nampiyantar Nampi has sung a 
separate verse for each one of these bhaktas and Ceékkilar’s Periya- 
puranam gives the.stories of these ¢ogtars with all epic grandeur.’ 
His Puranam, therefore, has become in a way the national epic of 
the Tamil Land. ~The incidents themselves are of no immense. 
significance. It is the spirit that actuated the bhaktas that is really 
divine. Therefore, these srories have a psychological significance 
tracing the spiritual development of these bhaktas. The following 
table giving the places of birth of these bhaktas shows that all of 


them belong to the Tamil land. 


Name Country Village 
Tillaival Antapar Gola Tillai-Citamparam 
Tiruntlakantar do. do. 
Iyarpakat do. Pukar 
Mara do. Tlaiyankutippati 
Viren mintar Céla Cenkunzam 
Meppporul Céti Tirukkoyalir 
Amarniti Cola Palaiyarai 
Eripattar do. Karuviir 
E®atinatar do. Eyinauar 
Kannappar Tontai Tirukkalatti 
Kunkit: iyakkala 2yar Cola Tirukkatavar 
Mianakkantcdrtar = Kancariir 
Arioatiayar Cola Kanamankalam 
Ana ‘yar Mélmanatu Mankalam 
Mirti Panti Maturai 
Muruka Cola Tizuppukalir 
Urut tirappacupatt do. Tiruttalaiyar 
Tirundlaippovar Mé rkanatu A taniir 
Tirukkuripputtontar Tontai Kaficipuram 
Canticar Cola Tiruccé ynalar 
Tirundvukkaraca. Tirumunaippati Tiruvdmar 
Kulacciraiyar Panti Manamérkuti 
Perumilalaikkurumpar Milalai Tirumilalai 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar Cola Karaikkal 

do. Tinkalar 


Appiti 


9. SLE, Vol. IV, No. 228. 
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Name 


Nilanakkar 
Naminanti 
Campantar 
Evyarkonkalikkama 
Tirumalar 
Tanti 
Markka 
Cémacimarar 
Cakkiyar 
Cirappuli 
Ciruttontar 
Kalarirrarivar 
Ki ananatar 
Karruva 
Poyyatimat Illar 
Pukalceslar 
Naracinkamutaiyaraiyar 
Atipattar 
Kalikkampar 
Kaliyar 
Cakti 
Aiyatikalkatavarkon 
Kanampullar 
Kari 
Ninracirnetuma rar 
Vayilar 
Mut aiyatuvar 
Kalarcinkar 
Ltankali 
Ceruttunaipar 
Pukalttunait 
Kotpuli 
Pattaraippanivar 
Paramanaiyé patuvar 


Cittattaic civanpalé vaippar 


Tiruvariirppirantar 


Muppotum tirumeni tintuvar 


Mulunirupdctya muntvar 
Appalum aticedrntar 
Picalér 
Matkaiyarkkaraci 

Néca 

Kaccenkat Cola 
Tirunilakanta yalppanar 
Cataiyanar 

Lcathaniyar 

Nampi Ardrar 
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Country 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Tontat 
Cola 
? 


Cola 
do. 
Malainatu 


Cala 
Tirumunaippati 
Cala 


Konatu 
Céla 


Cola 


Tirumunaippati 
do, 


do. 


Village 


Caitamatkai 
Emappérir 
Cikah 
Perumankalam 
Cattanur 
Tiruoarar 
Tiruvérkaiu 
Tiruvampar 
Cankamankai 
Akkitr 
Cenkattankuti 
Makétai 
Cikahi 
Kalantai 
Maturai 
Uratyiir 
Tirumunaippate 
Nakappattinam 
Pennakatam 
Tiruvorriyir 
Varincaiyir 
Katicipuram 
frukkuvélar 
Tirukkataviir 
Maturai 
Mayilappir 
Nitir 
Kotumpaliar 
Taticat 
Ceruviliputtar 
NGttiyattankuti 


Tiruoartir 


Nin ravir 
Maturai 
Kampili 


Erukkattamapuliyar 
Tirundoalar 

do. 

do. 
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Our poet refers to the native places of some of the Saints: 


Maran Tlaiyapkuti 
Viranmintar Kun rai 
Kalayan Katavir 
Katicéran Katicaru 
Andayar Punalmankat 
Perumilalaikkurumpar Perumilalat 
Nilanakkar Cattamankai 
Comacimarar Ampar 
Cituttontar Cenkattankutt 
Kananatar Kali 
Karruva Kalantai 
Pukalccola Karuviir 
Atipattar Nakai 
Cakti Variticai 
Ninracirnetumara Nelvélivenrar 
Vayilar Mayilai 
Ceruttunat Tagicat 
Pacalar Nintavir 
IX 


KAMPILI IN TAMILNAD: 


There are two saints who may appear to be an exception to 
the generalization that all the saints of the hymn are from the 
Tami} land. The one is Tirumdlar. The later day tradition states 
that he came from the Northern country. Artrar is silent about 
this. But even according to the later day tradition, the saint” 
entered the body ofa Tamilian cowherd and, therefore, he is no 


exception to our generalization. 


The other saint is Néca Nayandr. But we will be finding 
‘Kampili’? as the birth place of Néca Nayanar. This city lies on 
the bank of Tungabhadra. This, therefore, gives us a clue to the 
of the time of the Smrtis. The Smgtis speak 
boundary of the Andras and, therefore, 
thinking of all lands south 


conception of Tami land 
of Krsna as the Southern 
there is no wonder in Nampi Ariirar 

of Tungabhadra forming part of the Tamil country and the 
attempts, of the Pallavas and the later Colas, were aimed at reach- 
ing that northern border. It is unfortunate that when discussing 
the limits of the Tami] country this aspect of the question is often 
forgotten. The Pallavas had their northern capital at Danya- 
kataka and Kuldtiunka the Great, came from the Vé#ki country. 
Therefore, in their times, it was but natural, that the Tame 
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country should have been thought as reaching Tungabhadra, if not 
Krsna. Kampili is not given as the city of Neca Nayanar by 
Arurar himself. The city is, however, mentioned. _by Appar as an 
important holy place containing a Siva temple. 


x 
SAINTS OUTSIDE TAMILNAD: 


It is significant that in this list of Tontars, Nampi Arurar does 
not mention Markkantar, Paracuramar, Citar, Partha and Bhagi- 
ratha, whom in other places he had mentioned with the feeling of 
great reverence. In the light of our statement about the birth 
place of Bhaktas included in Tiruttontattokai the reason for the 
non-inclusion is very clear. 


In the following Aymns, he refers to some of the saints found 
in Tiruttontattokai along with Markkantar, Citar, Paracurémar, 
Partha, Bhagiratha, etc. Therefore, Nampi Arérar had no objec- 
tion to combine these sets of saints. Only the scheme of Tirut- 
tontattokai as giving a list of saints of Tamil land prevents Nampi 
Arérar in including the names of these saints whom Nampi Ardrar 
had confessed had inspired him to take refuge in the Lord. 


Pukalttunat Nayanar 7:9: 6; 7:19: 11 
Tanti (Candésvara) 7:17: 4; 7:55: 3 
Canti, Tirundvukkaraiyar @ Kannappar 7:65: 2 

Canti & Kannappar 7:88: 6 
Nanacampantar 7:62: 8 
Nanacampantar & Navinukkaracar 7:67: 5; 7:78: 10 


Nanacampantar, Navinukkaraiyan 
Nalaippovan, Catan, Cakkiyan, 
. Cilanti, Kannnappay and Kapnam- 


udlan 7:55: 4 
Parttan @ Paktratan 7:55: 7 
Kaccenkanan 7:65: 1 
Vicayan 7:66: 4; 7:53: 8; 7:57: 6 
Canti, Tirna@vukkaraiyan & Kannappan 7:65: 2 
Tanti @ Eyarkon 7:55: 3 
Antandlan (Markkantat) 7:55: 1 
Munivar (Markkantat) 7:63: 4 
Parttanar 7:36: 2; 7:76: 3 
Paracuraman 7:65: 3 
Pitaviran 7:96: 6 
Naracinkamunaiyaraiyan 7:17: ¥1 
Curapi (Surabht) 7:65: 4 
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XI 


TAMIL COUNTRY DEAR TO SIVA: 


Aritrar feels that the Tamil country is dear to Siva. The later 
day poets had emphasized this greatness of Tamil land by asso- 
ciating with Wataraja and Daksinamurti who are always turning 
to the south, that is according to them to the southern parts of the 
Tamil country. Artrar is very definite about Siva favouring the 
Tamil or the south country: ‘‘Tenanaik kutapalin vatapalin kuna- 
pal cérata cintaiyan’!°—‘He is the Lord of the south and his mind 
never turns to the west or the north or the east’. Our poet feels 
that Siva is behind the Tamilians and their rulers. ‘“Niraikkonta 
cintaiyal Neloéli venra Nitracir Netumaran’™ refers to the victory 
of the Pantiya because Arirar probably feels that it was a victory 
brought out by Siva’s blessing on the king, a victory for the Tami- 
lians as against the foreigners who threatened the freedom of the 
Tamil country. It is in this light we have to understand Arirar’s 
reference to Pallavas — ‘“‘Pallavarkkut tiraikota mannavarai maruk- 
kam ceyyum...Peruman’?!* and his joy in referring to Kalarcinkan as 
“Katal calnta ulakelam kakkinra peruman’’8 Perhaps we have to 
interpret with reference to various chieftains and kings in his 
Tiruttontattokai as so many references to the great men who saved 
the Jami] country of Saivism. ‘Kut&amannaraik kittattu vewra Kot- 
pulz?}4 and such other references are significant from this point of 
view. It is, therefore, no wonder that he has grouped together 
the Saivite saints of Tamil had fresh in the memory of his age as 
something unique in his Tiruttontattokai. It is in this light that 
we must read the blissful references to the various places, rivers 
and mountains of Tamil land occurring in his Ayman, descriptions 
which probably showed the way to the later day poets singing 
Nattuppatalam, Nakarappatalam and Arruppatalam. Therefore, his 
descriptions of nature of Tami land is important from this point 
of view apart from its supreme poetic worth. Ardrar’s conception 
of Tamil as the very form of God may be discussed in relation to 
the theory of Mantra ond Poetry and generally of Art. 


10. 7: 38: 8. 
ll: 7: 39: 8. 
12. 7: 90: 4. 
13. 7: 39: 9. 
14, 7: 15: £0. 
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TAMIL AND RELIGION 


I 


THE UNIVERSE: THE SABDAPRAPANCA AND THE ARTHAPRAPANCA: 


The Agamas speak of mantras. According to the Agamas and 
Tantras, the Sabda Brahman is in the form of the Kundalini Sakti in 
the Maladhara. The Para Vak resides there. This develops into 
matrikas which Woodroffe translates as ‘Little mothers’, the subtle 
forms of the gross letters (Varna). The letters represent certain 
subtle creative forces. The garland of bones is explained as this 
garland of subtle letters (Varuzamala). The varnas (letters) make 
up the padas (words) and vakyas (sentences) which are the three 
of the six adhvas or ways of reaching Sakti, if they are experienced 
as pure forms of CitSakti (Adhva Sédhana). The Para sound in 
the Mualadhara becomes the pasyanti (sabda of general movement) 
at the Maniparaka where it is connected with the mind. At 
Anahata or heart, it becomes Madhyama associated with Buddhi« 
tattva. The breath coming out through the throat and mouth 
gives us the final gross sound — Vaikhari — as heard by our ear. 
The mantras are combinations of the matrikas, the very forms of 
the God worshipped. 


The whole Universe is divided into the Sabda prapatica, the 
world of words and the Artha prapafica, the world of matter. When 
Siva so desires, the creation starts. A stress is formed in the 
Matrix or Maya in the citakasa. Vibrations mean some sound or 
other, heard or unheard, considering them independent of the 
effect it produces in its causal aspect. Sabda is any kind of motion, 
physical or mental, for one cosmic movement produces both the 
mind and its object which two may be termed the name or Sabda 
on the one hand; form or object on the other hand. The varie- 
ties of forms in this Universe are due toa variety of vibrations, 
Therefore, every particular thing or form in the world has its 
own peculiar vibration and, therefore, a peculiar and innate sound 
of its own. This sound represents its Proper name. Its physical 
form represents its matter. This proper name or its innate sound 
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or mantra is heard only by yagis and rsis whose spiritual develop- 
ment gives them the capacity to realize and hear that mantra or 
proper name and the music of the spheres. All the other names 
in current usage are but the corruptions of these proper names; 
and sound can revivify even these corruptions. In this theory, 
the word or name is as important as the thing itself. The word 
gives us the control over the thing. The word as vibrations 
represents the very energy or the Sakti of the thing. The whole 
Universe as representing the names and forms is the display of the 
divine dance of the Lord, a concrete externalization of His Grace. 
The Agamas speak of the word of the energy form and the mate- 
rial form as the indivisible divine pair of Siva and Parvati, our 
divine parents. X@lidasa, in his famous epic Raghuvamsa, in his 
opening invocation to Siva and Parvati indissolubly united as Vak’ 
and Artha, gives expression to this great dgamic truth. 


Nampi Artrar also refers to these two kinds of Universe, of 
words and matter. The Védas, as the embodiment of great truth, 
reveal themselves through these two forms. The inner truth of 
these two forms is realized by those who have attained realization 
at the feet of the Lord. The various arts and philosophies are in 
essence the display of these two kinds of Universe and in that 
sense the incarnation of the Lord. The great dance of Siva reveals 
itself in the various forms of this Universe. Nampi Ariérar also 
speaks in terms of words and matter: “‘Collai Nampi Poruldy 
nizra Nampi’’? — ‘O, Prince! You are the words; You are the 
Prince standing firm as the significance of the words or the things 
of the word’; “Corporuldyc curunka marai nankinatyum éttyap’® 
‘You have become the words and things expounded in the expand- 
ing four Vedas. (This may also be interpreted to mean that the 
Vedas are in the form of words and things). ‘“‘The loving 
Brahmins of Nataiyar realize completely the significance of words 
and things” — ‘‘Puriyum maraiyor § nitaicor porulkal lertyum 
Naraiyiir’?;? “Colluvar cotporulavai ni’ — “You are the words and 
the matter spoken of’; “‘Corpala porutpala curutt oru nankum tét- 
tiramum palacollit tutittizaitas tiratté karparum ke tparumay 
enkum nankar kalaipayil antanar valum Kalayanallar kané5— 


1. 7: A 
2. 7:97: 1. 
3. 7: 93: &. 
4. 7: 4:7. 
5. 7: 16: 5. 
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“The Brahmins living in Kalayanallir- learn the various excellent. 
arts everywhere, they learn and they listen to the various aspects 
of the Lord, praising Him and reciting various Aymns and the 
four Védes of words and matter’, 


II 


THE INNER MEANING: OF REAL EDUCATION: 


Nampi Aridrar here explains the inner meaning of real edu- 
cation. The kymns as contrasted with the Védas probably refer 
to the Tamil hymns. The spoken sound or speech is a manifesta- 
tion of the naming or thought which is similar in all races of 
men. It is mental operation; it can be so intensified as to itself, 
be creative when the words born of them in the minds and mouths 
of the saints become divine (manira caitanya). It becomes the 
art of divine poetry or divine music. Here, art becomes worship 
capable of creating the mantra caitanya—‘‘Arccanai patté akum’’.® 
Art is here related to the divine experience. And the Tamil hymns,’ 
if our interpretation in correct express equally with the Védas 
the wide expanse of word and matter. The inward nature of art 
is further emphasized by Nampi Ararar—‘‘Kalaikkelam Porulay 
utan katip parkkinra uyirkkup parintan’’’—‘He is the very means 
ing of all the arts; He becomes one with the soul and He is all 
love to the soul which sees and learns’, The experience of art 
and life takes place within the frame-work of time, though in 
itself it is beyond time; and this miracle is due to the fact that 
God Himself is day and night measuring time—‘‘Pakalum kanku- 
lism @ki ninzap.”® But these experiences are made possible through 
the sense organs. ‘These sense organs are but matter whilst the 
experience realized is divine. This is indeed a miracle and it is 
made possible because these sense organs are but the forms of 
God. “He is the tasting tongue, the discriminating ear and the 
seeing eye and is the very taste experienced by all these and also 
the objects of these sensations, the roaming seas and mountains. 
It is all the work of His Grace. He is the rain that pours down 
from the top of the dark mountain”’.® Nampi Ariirar thus ex-: 
plains the experience of art as the experience of God. The same 


6. Periyapuranam, Tatut., 70. 
7. 7: 59: 3. 


8. 7: 59: 3. 
9. 7: 50: 3. 
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idea is emphasized in another place — “‘Colluvar corporulavai ni 
enpan nin nakkum ceviyum kannum ni enpatt nan’? 10 


The theory underlying this conception of words and their 
meaning is hinted at by Appar in Kilvéliiy Tiruttantakam: “Cor- 
pavum porul terintu titymai nokkit tankatar manattirulai vankatan?4U— 
“The word as sounds spread; through them the meaning is learnt; 
the pure (T#pmai is defined as the state of being without any de- 
sire or hankering. This ‘tiymai” is said to arise when the Truth 
is contemplated on and according to Tiruvalluvar, ““T%ymai enpatu 
ava itmai marratu vaaymai venta varum’’ — Tirukkural, 368) is seen 
and realized. There is then the culm of a sleep, a samédhi or 
mystic experience of calm bliss where the ego is completely lost. 
From the mind of such, the darkness is withdrawn. That is how 
the Lord arranges these things’, The words (poetry) seem to 
have an incantation value. The conscious and unconscious 
become one and are transcended in the supra conscious when the 
darkness and dim vision disappear giving place for the clear mys- 
tic vision. 

The truth is not a matter of propositions of dry logic and 
conflicting philosophies; as the real, it has to be experienced and 
realized. The distinction which the Catholics make between 
Animus and Anima is important as suggesting real value of poetry 
as anima or mystic realization of the Absolute as a finer kind 
of music as Socrates puts it, as distinguished from animus the logi- 
cal understanding of the philosophical abstraction; animus is said 
to function in the sphere of clear abstract reasoning and anima in 
deeper and richer field of knowledge or rather intuitional aware- 


ness as for instance our poet. 


II 


OUR POET’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART: 


We had suggested in our study of the Aymn on Onakantat 
tali!® that our poet was giving his philosophy of Art or ‘Kalai’ in 
n.J2 We have interpreted that verse as 


one of the verses therei 
Kama, Krédha, Lobha, 


referring to the six passions of man: 


10. 7: 4: 7. 

11. Ap., 281: 2. 
12, 7: 5. 

12a. 7: 5: 8. 


T. 140 
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Mada, Moha, and Matsara. They are referred to as having been 
established in the scheme of the Universe for ‘Kalai’ or Art. 
These are the most powerful emotions and when they are subli- 
mated they become poetic sentiments, rasas or ‘cuvai’ or ‘meyppatu” 
which are said to form the very life of poetry or art. Art accord- 
ing to Aristotle's theory of Catharsis or purging!’ evokes these emo- 
tions but in such a way that the artist and critic become masters 
of these emotions rather than their slaves, with the result that 
their minds remain purified, being purged of all the riotous effects 
of these emotions. At the end there isa calmness or peace which 
is after all the real bliss. Itis this sublimation of the passions 
which our poet speaks of as ‘Ulaiyamaittal’,’4 i.e., preparing for 
their enjoyment even as the cook prepares for the feast of rice by 
starting the oven. The fire of the oven here reminds us of the 
tapas involved in the creation of art—the tapas which transforms 
these diabolical emotions into divine art. Art was looked upon 
by a few schools of Jains as something worldly. Music, for ins- 
tance, was identified with erotic love; a great artist like Tiruttakka 
Tévar describes Kimam as ‘Vinaiccelvuam’, ‘as the wealth of music 
or lyre’.#® But Campantar and Ariirar have experienced God Him- 
self as a form of Art and they identify God with Art. Music, 
thus spiritualized according to Campantar removes the emotions 
like anger or kradha®—“‘E lu icaikkilaviyal veficinamolittavar’’. Like 


Tyagaraja and Purandara Das, Ararar also has realized the spiritual 
heights to which Art takes us, 


The spiritualized music leads toGod. What Prof. Srinivasa- 
chariar says about 7agaréja applies to drarar as well but unfor- 
tunately we know nothing about the music of his compositions or 
of his age. Ariirar’s age was an age of renaissance in music as is 
proved by Kufumiyamalai musical inscription of Mahéndravarman 
and Tévaram is probably the product of this renaissance. 


Prof. Srinivasachariar writes: 


“Music aids mukti as Brahmin is rasa or songs vibrating 
through the universe and it has its fruition in yoga and bhéga. 
The mind is spontaneously centred in Divine Love and joy wells 
up from within. The beauty of Tyagaraja’s (Ararar’s) music lies 


13, Arist. Post., 6. 
14. 7: 5: @ 

15. Cintamani, 411. 
16. 3: 78: 10. 
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in the concretising of the rare ragas into sirtanas and lyric music 
and in the marvellous development of the sa#gatis or musical 
notes of scales with shades of sweetness swelling from within. 
The rhythm of ragas is different from that of words, as the inner 
music vanishes the moment it is dissected by grammar and logic. 
Every raga has its specific mood and the rdgas sung by him exhaust 
almost the whole gamut of emotions. In his songs he saw Rama 
(Siva) face to face, spoke to Him heart to heart and passed 
through all éhavas and he felt it his mission to spread the spell 
of Ramandéma (Sivanama). The mystic would sometimes enter 
into the bridal mood like that of Sita (the lady love) and express 
his moods of separation, remorse and assault. When the mystic 
mood ripened he entered into sdannyasa and soon after into the 
security of tenmaya and sa&yujya. He became a meliowed philo- 
sopher as age advanced and his bhakti for Rama (Siva) transcended 
prayer and praise. In sweetness of diction, beauty of dhava, free 
flow of imagination, in the blending of music and musing and 
finally in the rich variety of mystic experience musically inspired, 
he stands in South India unmatched in the realm of (modern) 
musical mysticism’’.2” 

It is in this view, that we can understand our poet speaking 
of dance, music and poetry as modes of worship and as forms of 


the Lord. In this connection, we may remember Nanacampantar 
speaking of ‘Patel neri’? and ‘Atal neri’,4® ‘The path of Poetry or 
‘the Path of Dance’ in the some way in which others 
speak of Karma marga, Fiana marga and Bhakti marga. Even the 
forms of the temples and the images as works of art are the 
various forms of beauty in which the Lord incarnates as it were, 
Beauty being the Absolute. Thus Art itself becomes purified 
and deified in our poet’s aesthetics. Temple cult thus receives a 
. new interpretation in this theory of Art. It looks as through we 
can group all kinds of worship around this theory of Art divine. 


Iv 
BHAKTI OR ANPU, THE RESULTANT EXPERIENCE OF ALL ARTS: 


In another place, Nampi Ararar speaks of Siva as the signifi- 
cance of all arts. “¢ Palkalaipporulé’’;7° ““Nirampu palkalaiyin 


music’ and 


17. Mystics and Mysticism, pp- 280-281. 


18, 2: 44: 5. 
19, 7: 69: 10. 
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porulalé porrit tankalal tolumavan??%_ — ‘The Bhakta takes refuge 
in His feet realizing the truth of the various arts so full of His 
Grace praising Him with the words of those arts’. Education is 
thus deified and he speaks of the Lord as one who is worshipped 
by the educated — “‘Karravar paravappatuvan”’ 2° The darkness of 
this Universe is cleared by that light which is no other than God. 
It is a pure light, the light of Grace, piercing through the dark- 
ness enshrouding the Universe of sound and the Universe of 
Matter: “Corpatapporul irularuttarulum tiya cot?’ This idea 
we explained with the help of Appar’s Tiruttantakam. ‘Those who 
realize God as the greatest Good, speak that the Lord resides in 
all their words’ — ‘“‘Narpatam enrunarvar corpatamar Civan’’ 2® 
‘They read and realize the truth. whey think of your greatness; 
their hearts melt. They give expression to the music of their - 


hearts in poetry. There I realize you’ — “‘Otalunaratatiyar unperu- 
maikku ninain tuilurukaé viracum ocaiyaip patalum ni dtal unarntu 
«+» atipén?? 23 


God is, therefore, knowledge, the resultant experience of all 
education and art. He is, therefore, addressed as ‘Arive’.%4 
Usually this knowledge or Jaanam is considered under two heads: 
(1) the Parajfiana, the supreme direct knowledge or divine ex- 
perience; (2) the Aparajaana, the lower knowledge or the in 
direct knowledge about the Lord and the direct knowledge of 
other things. Cékkilar speaks of them as, ‘‘Civaianam’? and 
“Kalaizanam”.®5 Nampi driirar shows the way to sublimate even 
the lower knowledge into the supreme knowledge. As the Upani- 
sads often say, “When the mud, the root cause is known, all the 
mud vessels are known; when God is known, everything also is 
known”. Knowledge at that stage ceases to be mere knowledge 
but experience ‘Arivu’; there is blissful ‘Azpu’. The great Advai- 
tist Madhusiidana Sarasvati identifies both Bhakti and Biahma- 
vidya in his Bhaktiras&yana. That is Prabhakti or Sadhya Bhakti, 
Bhakti as the end and goal and not Bhakti as the means to that 
goal. It is from this point of view that Tirumantiram identifies 


19a. 7: 62: 6. 

20. 7: 61: WL, 

21. 7: 68: 6. 

22. 7: 84: 3, 

23. 7: 84: 2. 

24. 7: 6: 4; 7: 24: G, ete. 
25. Campantar Puranam 70. 
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‘Anpu’ with Sivam’.®® Kannappar, the hunter saint, who never 
went to any school for education, is praised by Mampi Arirar 
as “Kalai malinta cir Nampi Kannappar’®’—“‘the prince of that 
greatness full of arts”. Now this greatness can only be the great- 
ness of this Bhakti or Love which according to Nampi Arirar is 
equivalent to the resultant of all arts. 


Vv 


BHAVANA: 


The distinction between the world of sound and the world 
of matter, the Sabda prapafica and the artha prapaiica, was already 
referred to. God is sometimes contemplated as Sabdabrakma. 
All the sounds of words are ultimately from Parandda, becoming 
grosser and grosser through Pagyantit, Madhyama and Vaikharit 
stages. The yogis are said to her and experience these various 
stages of this evolution. Arirar speaks of the Lord as He who 
has become the sound through the Nada becoming evolved more 
and more: ‘WNdatamikuttu ocatyatapavan’’.% Arérar makes more 
direct refrence to this yoga path in his hymn No. 45, verse 
No. 9: 


“Tétuvan tétuvatt cemmalarp patankal natorum 
Natuvay natuvan napikku méléyor nalviral 
Matuvan matuvan vankai pitittu makilntulé 
Atuvan Gtuvan Amattiirem atikatke’* 


But 4rirar’s approach is really Jianayoga. The Upanisads speak 
of the Brahmabhavana or the contemplation on the self as the 
Brahman. One need not at this stage go into the complicated 
question whether this Advattic relationship is monism or non- 
dualism. Saivites also speak of the ‘Sivdham bhavand’. Accord- 
ing to Parimélalakar, it is the ‘vdymat’ referred to in Tirukkural 
by Tiruvaliuvar in his famous couplet, Ttymai erpatu avavin- 
mai marratu vaymai vénta varum.*®  Ariirar speaks of God as 
‘Nandya paran,®> “The Lord who is I’ but there are moments 
when he is not so sure of this firm grasp of the Lord when he 
feelg the miseries of the world—‘“‘Valitialaip patuoan muyalkinrén 


26. 270. 
27. 7: 39: 2. 
28. 7: 84: 9. 


29. Kural, 364. 
30. 7: 38; 4. 
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unmaippol ewnaip pavikka matten’’*1—‘I attempt to follow the path 
but I cannot contemplate on the self as Yourself’. This refers to 
the “Brahmaivaham Bhavana’ or the ‘Sivoham Bhavand’—the subjec- 
tive experience of the teaching contained in the Mahaoikya— 
‘Tattvamasi’. 


VI 
PRANAVOPASANA 


Mantras like Gayatri may be in the form of prayers and the 
poems of saints are such mantras. There are two other mantras, 
which are referred to by Ararar. Of them, one is the Pranava 
or the ‘Om’. These mantras, unlike prayers, are the mantra 
caitanya forms of God worshipped. By uttering them, the wor- 
shipper attempts at becoming one with the energy of mantra 
caitanya. Supernatural powers are thus developed but our saints 
are concerned with Brahmanubhava, becoming one with the Abso- 
lute. It is this higher or Paracaitanya that becomes the meaning, 
significance and reality of these mantras. The Pranavopisana is 
one of the well known methods of contemplation of God. The 
various meanings of Pranava are collected in the book, Tévaram 
Védasaram, at page 76. Pranavam is said to represent the 
Brahman and the Soul. It is explained as a mantra representing _ 
the all pervasive form of the Lord and His various emanations. 
It is also explained as a ‘yantra’ in the form of Sivalinga. It again 
signifies the Pafcabrahma mantras, which form the five faces of 
the Lord: Iséna, Tatpurusa, Aghora, Vamadéva, and Sadyojata. 
Pranava signifies this Universe as the Tatttiriya Upanisad says, 
“Om iti tdam sarvam’’.8 Pranava is also said to be the form 
of the master or guru whilst the sisya becomes the body of the 
guru. Nampi Ariirar refers to the sacred bull on which Siva 
rides, being in the form of this Pranava—a concrete representation 
of that truth God is Pasupati: ‘Ovanamél erutu’ 23 Nampi Artrar 
also sings thus: ‘“‘Onankat tuyirppay ulakellam Onkarat turuviki 
nintan”’*—‘He became the life inside all bodies and all over the 
world. He stood in the form Om. This may refer to the state- 
ment of the Tatttiriya Upanisad: “Om iti idam saroam Sivam?* 


31. 7: 54: 5. 
$2. 1:8. 

33. 7: 5: 10. 
34. 7: 67: 1 
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_or the other statement of the Upantsad that the Brakmam as 
Pranava represents both the inner and the outer principles. 


VII 
PANCAKSARA: 


The other mantra is the Paficaksara, sacred for the Saivites. 
It consists of five letters: Na, Ma, Si, Va, Ya. The famous 
Pantikkotumuti hymn gives expression to Nampi Ararar’s experi- 
ence of the contemplation of this mantra. This contemplation, or 
rather the experience has become a habit with our saint, ““Usai 
nan marakkipum collum n& Namaccivayavé’’*® — ‘I may forget 
you, but my tongue will utter this mantra Namaccivaya’. He 
assures the Lord that he has no other attachment but the 
feet of the Lord which he always contemplates on. The very 
thought of this Paficdksara, he asserts, has brought him the birth- 
less state.88 The day when he leaves off this contemplation is 
looked upon by him as the day of his death.57 


The mantra Namassivaya’ means, ‘I am not mine; I am Siva’s. 
It may, to start with, represent a prayer but it becomes the very 
name and form of the spiritual realization as the aspirant reaches 
higher and higher spiritual spheres.** It expresses complete self- 
surrender unto the Lord and it is this feeling of loving effacement 
of ego that isimportant. The five letters signify the five great 
principles, Si, the Lord; Va, His Grace; Ya, the Soul; Na, the 
Divine power of illusion and Ma, the Mala or impurities. The 
soul gets rid of the Mala, when by the Grace of God, illusion dis- 
appears andthe soul turns heavenward. Then follows the stage 
of complete self-surrender when egotism vanishes and the soul 
js lost in the Grace of the Lord. When this experience develops, 
even the distinction between the Grace and the Lord disappears 
and the undivided divine experience alone remains, the very breath 
of the follower and its sound resembling ‘Si and ‘Om’ reminding 
him at every stage of this great experience. Taken thus repre- 
senting these five principles, Patcaksara may be looked upon as 
five words and 4Ar@rar looks upon this mantra as ‘Afcupatam’s* 


35. 7: 48. 

36. 7: 48: I. 

37, 7: 48: 3. 

38. Sce Tiruvarstpayap — 9th chapter. 
$9. 7: 83: I. 
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which is thought of thrice a day, at dawn, at dusk and at mid-day. 
It is true that Indian grammars will justify calling a letter, a 
word.*0 


Itis not clear whether the ‘Afcupatam’ may not be interpreted 
as the Pafcabrahma mantras. But the tradition interprets this 
Aficupatam as ‘Paficaksara’. The Sivagamas lay the great em- 
phasis on the Pdafcabrahma mantras and the Sadangamanizas. 
Mantras are said to end in seven different ways: Namah, Vasat, 
Vousat, Sotha Svatah, Hum and Pat. Arérar speaks of the Lord 
as the one who is found of the seven letters and these are inter- 
preted as referring to these seven suffixes or endings of the 
mantras — “‘Ettukantar ticai; élukantar eluttu’?.\ It is also possible 
to interpret these seven letters as referring to the seven symbols 
of the seven S7tis — Sa, Ga, Ma, Pa, Da and Ni. 


Vil 


MANTRAS, THE MUSIC OF THE LOVING SOUL, INDEPENDENT OF THE 
LANGUAGE DIFFERENCES: 


According to some, the mantras which represent the correct 
sound of the vibrations can only be Sanskrit mantras, and on 
this score worship is often insisted and being carried on in the 
Sanskrit language; but as already pointed out, Nampi Ardrar con- 
templates the worship with the Védic hymns as well as ‘Tattiram’ 
or Tamil hymns. But the subtle maniras or ‘Bijas’ belong to no 
particular language and, therefore, may be taken to belong to all 
the languages. The saints by their mantra caitanya can deify 
any sound or series of sounds which they utter or express into 
the truth of their spiritual experience; their verses from the vibra- 
tions of their process of spiritual experience. The mantras and 
hymns are not the vibrations of matter or matrix but the music 
of the loving soul: “Ul/uruka viracum ocai’’,“9 something spiritual 
and significant in our approach to the Lord. The Tamilian heart 
sings the Tamil music and the Tamil poetry and when it is born 
of true love and knowledge, Tami] poetry is equally divine. This 
is indeed a new and original way of discussing the great problem, 
The Lalita Sahasranama mentions our divine Mother as Bhasa 
Riupini (She who is in the form of Bhasa, the spoken language). 


40. See ‘Cakarakkijavi’ —- Tol., 62. 
41. 7: 19: 8, 
42, 7: 84: 2. 
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But Tamilians have always been looking upon their language as 
equally divine; they went a step further in identifying it with 
‘God, 


Nanacampantar, it is from this point of view, speaks of wor- 
shippers praising the Lord in all the languages: 


“*Kallal nilalméya keraicér kani@ventu 
Ella moliyalum tmatyér tolutu étta’’ 48 


The importance is that Campantar speaks of the Dévas prais- 
ing the Lord in all the languages. Asalready pointed out, Nampi 
Arirar was interested in Tamilizing the onward march of the new 
culture of the Pallava age. Heis, therefore, identifying the Tamil 
language itself with God. The distinction between the Saéda Pra- 
patca and the Artha Prapatica should be held in our mind when 
we read some of his verses. ‘‘The Lord is the eye of the world; 
He is the very idea of the seven worlds and He has become all of 
these Artha Prapatica”’ — ““Kanyay @1 ulakum karuttaya  arut- 
tamumay’’.44 The question arises what is the form of the Sabda 
Prapanca in this divine display. Itis very significant that Mampi 
Argrar should identify this with sweet Tamil full of music: ‘Pan- 
nar in Tamilay’’45—continues our saint. Of course the Lord is 
beyond the Sabda and Artha Prapatica: “‘Paramiya paraticutaré” 46 


The great saints Appar and N&acampantar are great in the 
eyes of Nampi Arirar because they popularized and spread that 
Tamil language and its culture: “‘Nalum innicaiyal Tamil parap- 
pum Nanacampantan”;47 “‘Iruntu nir Tamiléticat kétkum tccayal 
kacu nittam natkinir’’*®—Theirs was a divine service. God was 
so fond of their Tamil poems that according to Nampi Ararar, He 
gave gold to those two saints. Hence Ariirar says, ‘‘Nallicai Nana- 
campantanum Névitukkaracarum pitiya natramil mialai colliyavé 
colli &ttukappan’’ *° that he is pleased to repeat jthe same garland 
of good Tamil sung by Néxzacampantan of good music and Nasinuk- 


karacar. 
48. 1: 85: 1. 
44. 7: 24 5. 
45. Ibid. 
46. Ibid. 
47. 7: 62: 8. 
48, 7: 88: 8. 
49. 7; G7: 5. 
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The attributes of Tamil show Nampi Arirar’s great reverence 
for Tamil: ‘‘Vantamil’’®°—Munificent Tamil; ‘‘Narramil’’—The 
good Tamil; “Tantamil?.*2 The cool refreshing Tamil; “‘Poyyat- 
tamil’’8—The never lying Tamil; “Centamil’’4—The upright 
Tamil; ‘‘Aruntamil’’®5—The rare Tamil; ‘‘Nalattamil’’®®— The 
Tamil of quality, beauty, bliss or excellence; ‘*Pavanattami]’’®?— 
The Tamil of the form of Poetry; ‘‘Intamil’?°®=—The sweet Tamil; 
“Uru Tamif?®®—The abundant Tamil. Nampi Aritrar refers to 
the contemplation on the Lord as the Tamilian as something uni- 
que and important: “ Tamilan enru pavikka valla enkaliir” °° It is the 
music of this language, as the very music of the loving heart 
which makes the Bhaktas dance that appeals to our saint. ‘‘Pap- 
nizait tamil oppay*!—‘You are like the Tamil in music’; ‘‘Vantamil 
vallavarkal élicat élnarampin ocai?"—'You are the very music of 
the seven strings of the harp or 741 of those experts in munificent 
Tamil’. 


1B.¢ 


GOD, THE PATRON OF TAMIL SCHOLARS, -MUSIG AND DANCE: 


The Lord is not only the Tamilian but the father of Tamil 
scholars—‘Tantami! néirpulavanarkkor amman?. The Lord is 
the music inside the song—‘Pattakatticai aki ninran’’.4 These 
scholars of the South are full of knowledge of the arts. The Lord 
removes their miseries: ‘‘Kalaimalinta tenpulavar kartértam itar 
tirkkum...ilai malinta maluvan’??,66 


50. 7: 83: 6, 

5]. 7: 8: 10; 7: 67: 5. 

52. 7: 4: 10; 7: 84: 10; 7: 96: 6. 
53. 7: 13: 11 

54, 7: 26: 10; 7: 36: 4; 7: 67: 11 
55.0 7: 9: 11; 7: 72: Al. 

56. 7: 18: 10 

57. 7: 5: 10. 

58. 7: 100: 10. 
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They praise Him with the ever new garland of words — 
““Viruntaya colmalai kontétti” 66 It is because poetry is the music 
of the heart that the Lord sympathized even that cruel Ravana 
and blessed him when he began to sing out of his heart: “‘Patiukku 
anru irankiya venriyinan”.8? One wonders whether Ravana sang in 
Tamil. This sympathy is what probably Appar will call ‘Daya- 
mila danmam’® and this resonance to music and song Arérar sings 
and describes as the great victory of the Lord — ‘‘Patalin icai 
muralap pannalum pavittup patiyatik kantartam kankulirum’’®® — ‘The 
loving heart of the Bhaktas contemplate on his beautiful form for 
many days and express the music of the heart in songs and in 
dance whilst the musical instruments slowly hum and resound, 
They see the vision of the Lord as they had contemplated and 
their eyes are happy with this sight. How sweet is he when we 
think of Him?’ 


x 
GOD, THE GREAT MUSICIAN, POET AND DANCER: 


The Lord Himself is a great musician, poet and dancer, and 
the damsels of Darurkavana, when He comes a-begging at their 
doors as the great beauty of the forest, playfully. enquire of Him 
whether He is an adept in dance and music and song.”” One may 
wonder which language is referred to. But we must remember 
that this is a repetition of a question which they had put to Him 
in a previous verse.” They are complaining of the Lord stealing 
away their heart and their bangles: ‘“‘Kuravam natiya kulalinar 
valai kolvaté tolilaki nir iravum immatat aLitiré’;7? “‘Centamilttiram 
palliré cenkan aravam munkaiyil Gtavé vantu nirkum  itewkole???73 
He comes to them singing Yami] and they ask him, ‘‘Are you an 
expert in chaste Tamil music”’?74 


66. 7: 30: 4. 
67. 7: 62: 9. 
68. 233: 6. 
69. 7: 30: 10. 
70. 7: 36: 7. 
71. 7: 36: 4. 
72. 7: 36: 6. 
73, 7: 36: 4. 


74, Tamil music differentiates between ‘Pag’, the sampiirna ragas where 
occur all the seven Sytis and ‘Tizam’ or melodies deficient in one or more 


of the ¢rtis. 
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Love seems to be the very life of Cankam poetry. In another 
passage Nampi Ararar refers to the parrots understanding the 
Tamil language great for its fivefold divisions of erotic poetry 
almost willing to fly and carry the message of the love sick one — 
“<Tinaikol centamil painkili teriyum’.75 ‘* Tamil seems to make even 
the cruel serpent dance in love in the hand of the Lord. There- 
fore, these damsels exclaim, ‘Are you an adept in the musical 
tunes of pure Tamil?” . “Centamilittiram vallirs cenkan aravam mun- 
Kaiyil Gtavé vantu nirkum itenkolo?’’.7@ Therefore, Mampi Arira- 
thinks of the Lord as great Tamil dancer and Tamil poet. Was 
not the Lord, one of the poets of the Caskam age as Appar signi- 
ficantly points out — “Nanpattup pulavanayccankam éri?.7? No 
wonder Ararar sings of the praises of the Lord in Tamil — ‘‘ Tirup- 
pukal viruppal pannalam Tamilal patuvér karula@y’?8 — “Bless me who 
sings your praises with all love in the Tamil language of many 
beauties”, and the Lord is there as the very nugget of gold to 
such scholars — “‘Ponnané pulavarkku’’.?° In another place heasks, 
“Patum pulavarkkarulum porulen??’8* — ‘What is that you will give 
unto the scholars who sing of you?’ One wonders whether Ararar 
is not including himself amongst the pulavars. Even at the distant 
Kétaram in the north, far away from the Tamil land, he hears the 
Tamil sound and music. Through the old bamboos, rushes the 
wind and it looks as though the mrdangam (drum) is played on; it 
reminds him of the musical Tamil songs sung in Tamil tunes’’5t 
and he is there reminded of the two great saints Navukkaracar and 
Nanacampaniar.82 


XI 
TAMIL IDENTIFIED WITH THE FORM OF THE LORD: 


Our poet identifies Tami] itself with the form of the Lord. 
The divisions of the Tamil grammatical studies are the study of 
letters, study of words and the study of the subject matter. This 
is something peculiar to Tamil and it is very significant that Arayar 


75. 7: 65: 2. 
76. 7: 36: 4. 
77, Ap., 290: 3. 
78. 7: 69: 4, 
79. 7: 96: 2. 
80. 7: 4: 5. 
Bl. 7: 78: 7, 


82, 7: 78: 10. 
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thinks upon these different branches of study as the three great 
eyes of Siva — ‘‘Eluttotu cotporu] ellam un kanténé’’;®3 ‘You are 
the great thought”? — “Exfané — thus Ararar begins and goes to 
explain thereafter how this thought takes the verbal form. He 
thinks of the Tami] language alone and it is because of this he 
thinks of élutiu’, ‘col’, porul? as the eyes of the Lord. We had seen 
him referring to Tamil as ‘‘Tinai hol centamil’*4 the ‘tinat’ being the 
very subject-matter of the study of Porut. 


“Tlaikkum eluttukku uyiré ottiyal’’8®> — ‘You are that vowel 
unto the letters written’. He sings in another place about ‘éluttu’: 
*‘Akaram mutalin eluttéki ninrdy’’.88 This description is somewhat 
perplexing. Possibly, it is expressing the idea conveyed by the 
first couplet of Tirukkural: ‘‘Akara mutala eluttellam’ — “The 
vowel referred to is ‘A’ which as mere nada involved in the very 
opening of the mouth lies at the basis of every letter or sound as 
is explained by Parimélalakar®? and Naccinarkkiniyar®® It is true 
‘eluttu? may even mean a picture or painting as is proved by the 
existence of the phrase, ‘‘Eluttunilai mantapam’’®® meaning the hall 
of painting; and in that case Mampi Arirar must be thinking of 
the Lord as the breath which will vivify a work of fine art. 


XII 


NAMPI ARURAR, A PARAMANAIYE PATUVAR, A MYSTIC POET; 


All these songs are the outpourings of the hearts of Bhakias 
the expression of their mystic experience, therefore it is divine 
poetry expressing the finest blossom of jadnamarga — ‘‘Popya 
navatanal pukalvarkal manattinullé meyyé ninrertyum vilakké 
yotta tévar piran”’*° — ‘Their tongues never utter any falsehood 
and they praise you. In the inner recess of their mind you stand 
firm and shine like a great lamp of truth’. ‘‘Otalunarntatiyar un 
perumaikku ninain tulluruka viracum caiyaip patlum ni’ may 


also be referred to. 


83. 7: 96: 7. 
84, 7:-65: 2. 
85. 7: 4: 4. 
86. 7: 3: 7. 


87. Commentary on Xuraj No. 1. 
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All these make it clear that when Nampi Ararar sings of Tami] 
songs, he is having in mind the songs of those whom he had des- 
cribed in Tiruttontattokai — Paramanaiyé patuoar. Therefore, 
Arurar himself has to be looked upon as a Paramataiye Patuvar — 
a mystic poet. This part of our study has really revealed Ardrar’s 
worship and religion as Art-mysticism. Has not Cékkilér said 
that the Lord Himself told Arirar, “‘Arccanai patté akum’’?®2 We 
have already seen Prof. Srinivasachariyar speaking Nampi Ardrar 


as a mystic poet and we have quoted his version fully about our 
poet. 


92, Tagut., 70. 
93, Mystics and Mysticism, pp. 169-70 & pp. 246-247. 


CHAPTER V 
UNIVERSALISM 
I 


APPALUM ATICCARNTAR: 


This insistence on Tamif and the Tamil group of saints does 
not signify any parochialism because as already explained our 
poet Nampi Ardrar hastens to conclude, ‘‘Appalum aticcdrntar 
atiyarkkum atiyen’’!—‘T am the servant of those living beyond the 
region of the Tami] land, beyond the present time, those who 
had lived in the past and those who live in the future’. 


One verse in the Tirukkétaram hymn is significant from this 
point of view—Talicalatkal tavamavatu tammaip peril anré’? He 
seems to condemn in this verse the narrow parochialism, reminding 
us of the fundamental unity of India. ‘The choultries and mutts 
become places of spiritual development of Tapas only when one 
gets absolute self control’.3 The words ‘tammaipperil’ reminds us 
of the Tirukkural phrase, ‘Tavnuyir tan alapperran’.4 He refers 
to the cult of holy waters and pilgrimages. He mentions Kuruk- 
kettiram (Guruksétra), Kotaviri (Godavari) and Kumari (Cape 
Comorin) to which people then flocked for bathing in the holy 
waters. But our poet along with Tiruvalluvar® feels that bathing 
and thereby cleaning the outer body alone are not enough. The 
mind has to be purified in these holy places: “Kuliyirulam Kuruk- 
kettiram, Kotaviri, Kumari?’®—‘You have to bathe your mind at 


Kurukkéttiram, Kotavirt and Kumari’. 
The pilgrimage to Srigaroatam involves a purification. It is 


not the outward sight of Sriparoatam but its inward contemplation 
and the resulting purification, that are more important. ‘This 


1. 7: 39: 10. 
2. 7: 78: 6. 
3. 7: 78: 6. 
4. Kural, 268. 
5. Kuya], 298. 
6. 7: 78: 6. 
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great truth about Sri Parvatam, you do not clearly realize’— 
“‘Teliytrulam Sri Parppatam”?—thus he admonishes the pilgrims. - 


“This great country, from the south to the north, containing 
these holy places, forms a cultural and spiritual unity to be ex- 
perienced through realization not to be merely known and to be 
travelled through. The parrot there pierces through the plantain 
fruit from south to north and eats it as a symbol of this reliza- 
tion and experience of unity of the land from north to south. 
With this experience in mind you should utter the word Kétaram, 
but alas! you do not’’%’—he sings. It this wider outlook that 
inspired our poet to sing of Sri Parvatam and Tirukkétdram in the 
north and Tirukkéticcaram in the south (in Ceylon). 


TI 


ARURAR AND THE FEDERATION OF LIVING BEINGS: 


It is not merely a federation of men of all times and climes 
that Nampi Ardrar is contemplating but a federation of living 
beings as was made clear by our reference to the federation of 
love involved in the folk-lore of this country and glorified by 
Nampi Arirar in his poetry. In that famous verse describing 
Daksindmarti,® he brings the tiger, the serpent and the lion to 
listen to the message of the Saivite God along with ysis and Dévas. 


The Jains emphasize the principle of ahimsa or kindness to 
all living beings including the plants and invisible germs. This 
is the great principle given expression to by Tiruvalluvar in his 
memorable words, ‘‘Knowing one’s own sufferings, how does one 
inflict suffering on other living beings?’!9 The word used for the 
living being covers all the varieties contemplated by the Jains, 
But the Jaina philosophy will restrict the attainment of salvation 
only to the human beings, and Digambara Jains will restrict it 
further to the masculine human beings. It is this Jain theory 
that is referred to by Ilampiranar when he explains the special 
significance of the Tamil alphabet ending in ‘n’ which is important 
as the masculine suffix denoting the masculine human form which 
alone is capable of attaing salvation.2 But the more kindly 


7: 78: 6. 

7. 78: 6. 

7: 65: 6. 
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heart of the ordinary people lived and moved amongst the beasts, 
birds and trees as though amidst brothers and sisters like St. Francis 
of “Assisi, speaking with them and understanding their heart, 
thanging every one of them for the heip so kindly and ungrud- 
ingly given by them. They looked upon some of them as divine 
messengers—the serpent was deified; the bull was deified and so 
were many trees. Coming to be born in the midst of their inno- 
cent folks of Tamil Land, the trees and rocks appeared as great 
ysis lost in their contemplation. It is from this point of view that 
4Ararar feels that the serpents, the tigers and the lions of the forest 
and the mountain, where Daksinamirti preached, also listened to 
His message. 


A later day philosopher of Saiva Siddhanta, Umapati Sivam 
is said to have given salvation to a thorny plant and also to an 
outcast ‘Perran Campa’ and thus this belief in the possibility of 
attaining salvation by all living beings without any more births 
had become the bedrock of Saivism in South India. This is toa 
great extent due to the message of Nampi Arérar contained in the 
verse referred to above. The Puranas have elaborated this message 
by narrating stories of pigs and birds attaining salvation.?2 There- 
fore, though Mampi Ararar was a Tamilian through and through 
believing in the greatness and divinity of Tamil poetry and culture 
he never ceased to be a citizen of the loving federation of living 


beings. 
iit 


ARURAR’S MYSTIC AND UNIVERSAL VISION; 


Tiruttontattokai is therefore a vision of Ararar. It is a mystic 
and universal vision. The History is there; the particular indi- 
vidual and their peculiar modes of worship from the basis but this 
basis rises to the spiritual greatness of poetic truth and a mystic 
vision of universal significance. The whole universe is brought 
within its scope and transcended. All the contradictions and con- 
flicts are dissolved in this vision of self sacrifice and love. This 
universal outlook of the mystic should not be spoken of as mere 
toleration. A short note on this universal outlook may help us to 


realize fully its significances. 


12. See Tiruvifaiya fal Puranam—Pagzikku mulai kofutta paftalam, Karik- 
kuruvikku upatécitta pafalam, Naraikku mutti; kofutta pafatam, 
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IV 
UNIVERSAL OUTLOOK: 


Experience of God is claimed by the mystics of the world 
all over as real. They speak almost with one voice. This experi- 
ence, or soul-sight of God or the Absolute, is not a mere feeling 
or thought or desire or will; it is real, objective, illuminating, 
elevating and blissful. The means to attain this goal is a great 
thirst for God, where, as Prof. Srinivasachariyar beautifully puts 
it, ‘God-hunger of the soul is answered by the soul hunger of 
God’18 There, God is seen in all, allin God. This experience 
is not a passing whim or fancy, but is the very life of God in 
the love of the soul, which expresses itself in the service to all 
beings. The Absolute is the ground and basis, the ‘Sat’? without 
asecond: ‘“Ekam éva advitiyam Brahma’ is the Upanisad. But it 
is also the Great Dancer in the heart of the soul, seen also as the 
incarnation of Jove, in art-form pervading presence of God lost 
in His all pervasive love. The Absolute of Philosophy is the God 
of Religion and the Great Dharma of Ethics and the Beauty of 
Aesthetics. 


If this were so, the question arises why should there be the 
conflicts of Philosophies, the wars of Religions. Experience is 
one and this mystic experience is beyond words. One has, there- 
fore, to express it through symbols and metaphors. Here begins 
the source of all disputes which are to a certain extent verbal. 
“Ekam Sat Viprah Bahudé vadanti’? — ‘The Real is One; the Seers 
speak of it variously’ — That is the great truth of Rg Véda which 
characterizes the Indian thoughts from that time to the present. 
The mystics, therefore, never differ, though their followers and 
interpreters do. ‘The true mystics of all ages and climes claim 
to have had a direct experience of God and proclaim in their joy 
‘Come and see’ and invite humanity to have similar experiences. 
They are free from the barriers that divide one man from another 
and therefore extend their spiritual hospitality to others’’.14 


Thus do they promote the fraternity of faith. There is a 
catholicity of universal brotherhood which is not tolerance, ex- 
perience, expediency, ecclecticism, condescension or compromise. 
“The theological method of parvapaksa and siddhdnta or the 


18. Mystics and Mysticism—pp. 87, 127, 401. 
14. Mystics and Mysticism—p. 428. 
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establishment of one’s view by the disjunctive elimination of the 
views of others may be logically justified but is alien to the syn- 
thetic temper of mysticism which is grounded in love, sustained 
by love and realized through love’’.% 


“Mysticism insists on the idea of every jiva as the son of God 
as its inner source and sustenance. Every man can seek God and 
see Him spiritually in his own way, provided the quest satisfies 
the tests of moral purity and he invites others to share his experi- 
ence. Though the experience of God is one, its expressions vary 
owing to the psychological differences of the mystics due to their 
birth and training and, therefore, homogeneity and regimentality 
have no place in mysticism. The starting points alone are diffe- 
rent but the goal arrived at by spiritual induction is the same. 
Likewise, sects and religions may vary but the God of sects and 
religions is the same as He is their inner Soul. Unity in variety 
is thus the master thought of mystic experience and it removes 
the evils of regimentation arising from standardizing spirituality. 
Reality is posited as one and the siddh@uta deduced from it is 
true; but at the same time it is inductively realized as one in 
spite of psychologica) variations due to the temperaments of the 
mystics as adhikarins. Thus mysticism is shown to be one though 
the mystics describe it in various ways; light is white but it is 
multi-coloured. ‘This view promotes freedom and catholicity and 
avoids the pitfalls of individualism and ecclesiasticism.’® 


Vv 


MYSTICISM OF ARURAR: 

This catholicity is the very life of the mysticism of drérar. 
The vision he makes us see by his beautiful phrase, ‘“Appdlum 
aticcarntar’’ is a vision of the brother-hood of universe enveloped 
in divine love and living in the Joving service of the Lord. It is 
an eternal brotherhood transcending the~past, the present and 
the future, wherein are found all the great souls thirsting for 
God of a)l times and of all climes. The Tiruppunkair hymn’? 
praises another vision this time of the soul hunger of God embrac~ 
ing in His universal love all kinds of living beings whatever their 
faults may be deifying and making all one with him.” In this 


15. Mystics and Mysticism, p. 420. 

16. Mystics and Mysticism— pp. 427-428. 
17. (7: 55. 

17a. 7: 55: 4. 
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very hymn he speaks of the various religions.1® The religions 
were in his days divided into categories of six—‘‘Aruvakaic cama- 
yam’ .19 Tt has come to mean, in a generic sense all the religions, 
and to the later day Tamilians the six Akaccamayams (Saivam, 
Paicupatam, Miaviratam, Kalamukam, Vamam -.and Vairavam), 
excluding the Akappuraccamayam, Puraccamayam, and Purap- 
puraceamayam. Arérar speaks here of the Lord blessing with His 
rare Grace the respective followers of these religions of great 
knowledge, in their respective spheres.2° Here is no condemnation 
of any religion. On the other hand, our poet addresses God as 
the Prince of all religions—“‘Samayankalin Nampi”.#1 He becomes 
the refuge of all kinds of worshippers. Our poet describes Siva 
as the very forms worshipped by other religions. He is the king 
of the Dévas; He is Visnu and He is Brahma. Whoever amongst 
Dévas, Rsis, Kings—and there is an infinite number of them—stand 
everywhere—anywhere they may be—and praise Him, He blesses 
them all with what all they desire. Thus He has become the 
refuge of all those coming to Him. He is all forms of Mercy to 
these—the Ocean of Karpeka, our Lord.®3 He is all kinds of pray- 
ers and songs, all varied ways of approach, the ancient and the 
Good.24 Hinduism knows of the Creator, the Protector and the 
Destroyer and Aritrar asserts all the three are His forms.2> “He 
is of the colour of the gem; He is of the form transcending these 
and He is of many many beautiful forms’’*6—says our poet. There- 
fore, our poet begs the people of the world to contemplate and 
praise Him as it suits them,2? according to the nature of this 
world.** Qur poet assures them all freedom from death which is 
the characteristic feature of Salvation. Those who contemplate 


on Him in many ways—they escape from the clutches of the mise- 
ries of death.?9 


18, 7: 55: 9. 
19. 7: 55: 9, 
20. 7: 55; 9. 
21. 7: 63: 6, 
22. 7: 40: 1. 
28. 7: 67: 8. 
24, 7: 75: 1 
25. 7: 84: 7. 
26. 7: 2: 8 
27, 7: 38: 2, 3, 7. 
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VI 


MYSTICISM, A SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY, AND ITS VALUE: 


This aspect of mysticism—its synthesis of all conflicting phi- 
losophies and, therefore, its value are beautifully expressed by 
Prof. Srinivasa Achariar, in his valuable book “Mystics and 
Mysticism’’. 

“Mysticism is synthetic philosophy far excellence and the 
supreme religion of love. It is the meeting ground between science 
and philosophy as the method of both is the same, namely, pur- 
suit of truth without any prejudice. The opposition between 
faith (Sruti) and reason (_yukti) is overcome by the test of spiritual 
realisation (anubéhava). The truth that the Absolute of philosophy 
or Brahman is the personal God of religion or Bhagavan reconciles 
the extremes of monism and theism. It removes the antithesis 
between metaphysics, psychology, and religion by insisting on the 
unity between existence and value, by the affirmation that God, 
the Infinite, is the ground of finite existence and the goal of 
experience. Psychology starts with the study of the empirical self 
or the jiva and ends with the knowledge of the atman which is dis- 
tinct from the jiva fettered by karmas and the gunas of prakrti, 
Mysticism is a theoretical speculation as well as a practical way 
of life and thus satisfies philosophic speculation and the spiritual 
ends of ethics and religion. Mysticism is divine dynamics and is 
more than theoretics. The contradiction between ethics as a 
pursuit of goodness and religion as the attainment of God is over- 
come by the basic assumption of ethical religion that God or the 
All-Self is the endeavour as well as the end. There is really no 
disparity between the logical ideal of truth, the ethical ideal of 
goodness and the aesthetic ideal of beauty as they are eternally 
self-realized in God as the home of the eternal values’’.®° 


“The philosophy of mysticism harmonizes the claims of reve- 
lation, reason and intuition and thus avoids the pitfalls of dogma~ 
tism, intellectualism and subjectivism by its fundamental postu- 
late, that Reality is realizable by all. Truth is true for ever and 
true forall and Brahman or God is the sat without a second though 
its seers may express it in different ways. Revelation is a body 
of spiritual verities spiritually verifiable by all and is not to be 
identified with any historic revelation, prophet or book. Though 


30. Mystics and Mysticism, pp. 418-419. 
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verifiability by personal experience is the highest test of religion, 
it is not its sole test as it may lapse into subjectivism or pragma- 
tism. Reason mediates between revelation and intuition and 
when it is well disciplined, it can correct the evils of mere faith 
leading to fanaticism and mere intuition lapsing into subjectivism, 
But reason or ¢arka by itself has no finality as the logical or ana- 
lytical intellect can only dissect Reality and not intuit it as a 
whole or Soul. The philosophy of mysticism ultimately takes its 
stand on or refuge into the Truth that Reality as Brahman or God 
reveals Himself to the mystic who seeks Him with all his heart 
and soul. In this way revelation, reason and intuition are ulti- 


mately one and all the pramanas are reconciled in the supreme test 
of Reality as realisation’’.%a 


“Mysticism expounds the nature of God or Brahman as the 
inner ground of all beings and the ultimate goal of life and there- 
fore, it unifies existence and value. God is the Being of all beings 
beyond changing nature or acit and the empirical self or jiza sub- 
ject to ignorance, evil and misery and is, therefore, the ultimate 
sat. He is also the supreme end of life satisfying the logical needs 
of truth, the ethical needs of goodness and the aesthetic needs of 
beauty as He is Himself satyam, jaanam and sundaram. These 
values are eternal and ultimately one as they are all housed in 
the Absolute. The mind functionsin the three ways of thinking, 
willing and feeling and the jiva or atman having jaatrtva, kartrtoa, 
and bhoktytd is intellectual, volitional and emotional, They are 
the expressions of the self-consciousness of the self and when it is 
fully expressed in mukti or the unitive state Beyond, it is infinite. 
In this way, in Brahman, existence and value are one; He is the 
ground of all existents and their final goal. By attaining Brakman, 
everything is attained as He pervades all things as their inner 
Self and is their endeavour and end. As existence and value are 
integral, Brahman or God is and_ has truth, goodness and beauty 
and the mystic can realize God as the home of all values. This 
view renders mysticism all-comprehensive and inclusive’?.3! 


These passages may help us to understand and appreciate 
the universal outlook of Ariirar and the value of this outlook, 
He has referred in loving terms of the various kinds of worship; 
for, to the mystic, ‘‘Karma, jadna and bhakti are not mutually 


30a. Mystics and Mysticism, pp. 424-425. 
31. Mystics and Mysticism, pp. 425-426, 
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exclusive as they all lead to the same goal and the contemplative, 
the worker and the devotee may start differently, but they all meet 
in God who is Light, Life and Love. As every mystic seeks and 
sees God and transmits his experience to others, there is no conflict 
between individualism and socialism. Finally Brahman is beyond 
space-time and finite-infinite and therefore the mystic attains the 
security and stability of eternal bliss by ascending to the Absolute 
and becoming one with Him. He transcends the world of space- 
time but does not deny it and, therefore, what is yonder does not 
negate what is here. It is a fulfilment of the herenow and not its 


negation” 54 
vil 


THE JAINS AND THE BUDDHISTS: 


Ararar’s description of the Jains and the Buddhists may at 
first sight appear to be contradicting our theory of his catholicity 
and universal outlook. It must be remembered that the remarks 
of the Tévarém Saints do not apply to all the Jains and Buddhists 
in general. The importance of one great verse of Nasacampantar 
has not yet been fully realized. In his Nakaikkaronam hymn (84). 
in the usual 10th verse, which always refers to the Buddhists and 
Jains; Campantar speaks of the Lord blessing His followers whilst 
he distinguishes among others, which, in the context of the 10th 
verse usually referring to the Buddhists and Jains should refer to 
these sects—three kinds of people, viz., (1) the good people who 
expound Dharma; (2) the bad people who indulge in backbiting 
and (3) the others who being neither good nor bad spread scan- 
dals: ‘“‘Wallér aram collap pollar param kara allar alar térra atiyark- 
karul ceyodn’’33 Therefore, it is clear Nasacampantar himself 
recognizes that there are good and great men, amongst the followers 
of Buddhism and Jainism, who went about expounding Dharma 
and they cannot be the objects of Campantar’s criticism which 
can, therefore, refer only to those who back-bite and who spread 
scanda] about Saizites in particular. 


Ararar’s poems justify this conclusion of ours; for, his grava- 
men of the charge against these sccts is, that they abuse and 
scandalize the Saivites and the Lord. Descriptions of Jains and 
Buddhists which appear to us as very ungenerous, should, there- 


392. Mystics and Mysticism, pp. 419-420. 
33. 1: 84: 10. 
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fore, be taken to apply to this kind of people amongst them and 
not tovall the Jains and Buddhists in general. The critics amongst 
these sects, in the eyes of our poet, were not even sincere, their 
minds being clouded by their prejudice, hatred and jealousy, they 
themselves indulging in force and mean subterfuges. Our poet 
speaks of their ‘migsazutal’,*4 their way of rule or might, ‘kunta- 
futal,®> their revelling in meanness: ‘kuntu’ may also mean their 
stoutness. These critics of Saivism were ostensibly ascetics, pre- 
tending to perform Tapas, but really slaves of their tongue; for, 
they where stout and sturdy, characterized by their ‘motu’S* or belly, 
always hankering after rich food with ‘kati’? or ghee.88 Some of 
them where also ignorant. Therefore, our poet speaks of their 
‘Kariya matiam’ 3° ‘miitam’,° ‘“poyccaman’“’ and describes their 
enjoying their nakedness.42 The real Tapasvins lost all their 
attachment to the world and gave up everything, becoming, un- 
conscious of even their nakedness. But such were not those people 
whom our saints criticized. Therefore, our poet often refers to 
them as ‘Camanatiyum’,* relishing in their nakedness. Our poet 
like Campantar in describing these sects emphasize the fact that 
they were contradicting each other by their very appearance: the 
Jain ascetics appearing naked; the Buddhists appearing clothed:45 
the former eating whilst standing;* the latter eating whilst sitting.4” 
In one place the description of the Buddhists occurs as ‘Utai- 
jutaiya’ #8 those who are clothed but it is sometimes read *Mutai- 
yutaiya’ when it will mean, those who are addicted to flesh eating 
or having the odour flesh on their body. The Buddhists are 
against the slaughter of animals but latterly they found no objec- 
tion in eating flesh obtained otherwise. As against them, the Jains 


34. 7: 82: 9. 
$5. 7: 15: 9; 7: 30: 10; 7: 82: 9. 
36. 7: 90: 9. 
37. 7: 44: 9. 
38. Perumponarruppatai, 1., 57. 
39. 7: 44:9. - 
40. 7: 90: 9. 
41. 7: 63: 9. 
42. 7: 22: 9; 7: 33: 9. 
43. 7: 71: 9 
44.7: 71: 9 
45. 7: 71: 9. 
46. 7: 57: 10 
7: 
7: 
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refuse to eat even the flesh obtained otherwise and Arérar calls 
them ‘Vitakkinai olittavar’. The intolerance of the people is 
brought out by the story of TYantiyatikal but there the spiritual 
greatness of Tanti converted his erstwhile persecutors. Our poet 
refers to this incident.‘ 


If the Lord is everywhere and within the heart of every one, 
He has to be in the heart of these people as well, becoming that 
way their great truth and our poet gives expression to this funda- 
mental principle of mysticism. In this view of our poet’s remarks 
there is really no hatred against the Jains and Buddhists as such, 
but against certain fanatics who are to be found in any religion, 
especially in a religion which has gained power and which is feel- 
ing that it is losing that power. 


Vill 


REFERENCES TO JAINS AND BUDDHISTS IN ARURAR’S WORK: 
References to these sects in Arérar may now be studied. 


i. ©‘Kuntatum Camanarum Cakkiyarum purankatum Kokutik- 

keyil”’ 5° 

‘The Lord of the jasmine temple whom Camanars (Jains) and 
Cakkiyars (Buddhists) who revel in their depth of meanness, back~ 
bite and slander’. 

ii. The very word used by Campaniar, ‘Purankural’ is found 
in Ararar’s criticism as well in the above passage and here they 
said to hurl abuses upon the Lord: 

‘““Namananantiyum Karumaviranum Tarumacénatum en fivar 

Kumanamamalaik kuntupolnintu tankalkiraiyow rintiyé 

Namananaiana Aanahinamen rotiydraiyum nanila 

Amanara® palip putaiyaré namak katika takiya atikal 

‘Is our Lord, the One, full of abuses hurled by the Jains?’ In 
this verse our poet refers by names to certain leaders of this kind 
of critics amongst the Jains, viz., Namana Nani, Karumaviray and 
Tarumacénan. It is curious that the name TJarumacénan is referred 
to as one of the leaders of Jains by Campantar.™* This Taruma- 


@°? 8h 


49. 7: 72: 10. 
50. 7: 30: 10, 
51. 7: 33: 9. 
5l.a 7: 39: 4. 
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cénas must be different from Appar, who went under that 
name whilst he was a Jain. Their sturdy and proud forms are 
also referred to as appearing like ‘Kumana mdamalaik kuprw’ 
(‘Kumana mamalai’ is not clear; it may be the hill belonging to 
Kumanan of the Caskam age, viz., Mutira malai. ‘Kumanam’ may 
mean ‘bad smell’ probably due to the Jains, not bathing, and pers- 
Piring whilst standing in the sun; or, it may mean the smell of the 
earth as referring to that of the mountain). Our poet refers here 
also to their nakedness and their shamelessness. He parodies not 
the idea ‘behind the mantras, but the nasal sound of their prakrt 
mantras which signify their taking refuge in Arhat, Siddha, Sadhu 
and Dharma. This parody is based on the purist view of our poet 
on languages. The Tévaram writers insisted on preserving the 
languages in their pure state. They, for instance Campantar, 
looked upon prakrtam or pakatam as the corruption of Sanskrit: 
‘Sangada buigam’.® The ‘manipravéla style’ in which the Jains 
and Buddhists indulged was anathema to the Téodram poets; for, 
in that mixture of languages they found neither the sweetness of 


Tamil nor the majesty of Sanskrit — “Ariyattotu Centamilp payat 
arikila antakar’’ 8 


iii. ‘Kariya manaccaman katiyatu kalukkalal 
Eriya vacavunum tanmaiyo???®4 


The critics referred to here are said to be with a dark mind, 
i.e., a mind clouded by prejudice and hatred. The Lord is abused 
by them out of their fire of jealousy. “Should the Lord be a prey 
to these eagles? Our poet seems to suggest that our Lord takes 
pleasure in such abuses out of His overflowing Grace and love 
and he enjoys this as being one of His characteristic features. 
This is once again a great truth of mysticism. But the description 
‘katiyatu kalu’, ‘the eagles almost bathing ,in ghee’ seems to be 
rather hard on the critics and this is probably due to the contrast 
which the poet wants to emphasize between the sincere love of 
the Lord and the cruelty of the pretenders. 


to. ‘“‘Iruntun Térarum ningun Camanum éconittavan” 5 


52. 38: 39: 2. 
53, 3: 39: 4. 
54. 7: 44: 9 


55. 7: 57: 10. 
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Here again the ridicule by those who hanker after food is 
underlined. The contrast between these warring sects is charac- 
terized by their very outward acts—one, sitting and eating and the 
other standing and eating. Our poet is simply echoing the very 
phrases of Campantar: ‘“‘Ninzun Camanar iruntun Térar”.56 


vo. “Poyccaman porulakai intu Nampr? *? 


‘Our Lord, the great Prince, who gathers the truth of the false 
pretenders.’ These refer only to the Jains but it was already 
pointed out not to be devout followers of that religion but to the 
fanatic pretenders. Even unto them He becomes a Reality. 


-02. “Nanmai on rilat Térarput Camanim 
Camayamakiya tavattinar avattat tanmat vittoli nanmatyai 
véentil 
eee cass delice dec liauseteawen Sivakkaluntinaic 
cel-latai manané’” 8 


‘The Térars “or Buddhists who have not any goodness about 
them and those Jains who are mean, have renunciation of Tapas 
for their religion and they are themselves in the form of ascetics. 
But their characteristic feature is their falsehood (what a cala- 
mity!). If you leave this out and aspire for the good,O, my mind! 
go and reach the sprout of Siva’ Here again the attributes ‘na#- 
mai onzila@, ‘pun’ are restrictive rather than descriptive in their 


scope. 


vii. “Kuntatiyum Camapitiyum kutlutukkaiyar tamum 
Kantarkanta kdranammavai karutatu kaitolumin’? 5° 


‘Those who indulge in mean acts, those who indulge in naked- 
ness and those who have short dress or clothes—these have seen 
or realized certain truth as the great cause of causes. Donot think 
of them. Go and worship the Lord’. The causes referred to, 
may be the explanations which they give for various forms of Siva, 
explanations which amount to scandalizing Saivism. Or, it may 
mean the great truths of their religion explaining the cause of all 
the miseries of the world, and the causes which effect freedom. 
Their theory of Karma has no place for God’s Krpé, and it may be 


56. 1: 71: 10. 
57. 7: 63: 9. 
58. 7: 64: 9. 
59. 7: 71: 9. 
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because of this our poet is begging of the Saivites not to take their 
philosophy of heart. But in view of the other references to these 
critics it is better to take this also as referring to their scandals 
on Saivism. 


vit. “‘Kuntikaip, patappinil vitakkinai olittavar 
Kantavar kantati vilntavar kanatkaljal 
Tantutait tantita nitamutai aravutay 
Enticatk korucutar itam valampuramé’’ © 


This verse has been discussed in our study of the hymn on: 
Valampuram.6* Our poet describes the Jains as carrying water 
pots — a characteristic feature of the Jain ascetics. He also refers 
to their refusing to touch flesh. These praises have probably an 
underground satire as referring to the persecutors of a poor blind 
innocent soul (Tanti). These persecutors were ultimately con- 
verted by Tanti. 


ix. “‘Kuntatiya Camanatarkal kutaic Cakkiyar ariya 
Mintatiya vatuceytatu vanal varu itive’? 


Here also our poet refers to the leaders ‘Natarkal’ of Jainism. 
These are not righteous leaders but those who revel in mean acts. 
The Cakkiyars or Buddhists are described as carrying umbrellas. 
These sects in their ignorance abuse the Lord and follow the path 
of might or rowdyism. They reap the fruit by themselves becom- 
ing embodiment of rowdyism and the very form of all their abuse. 
This is but the rule — the law of Nature that always comes to 
work. Our poet seems to suggest that by the working of this law of 
nature which always comes to be fulfilled, these pretenders who 
abuse the Lord of the Saivite followers, always thus meditating as 
it were, on this abuse, become themselves what they have been 
abusing. Here again the reference can only be to the false fana- 
tics and not to the true devotees. 


x. “Moétutaiya Camanarkkum  mutaiyutaiya  Cakkiyarkkum 
mitam vaitta 


Pituteiya puliytiyvc cirrampalatiem perumanaip perram 
anrge”? 82 


60. 7: 72: 10. 
60a. Vol. II. 
61. 7: 82: 9. 
62. 7: 90: 9. 
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‘The Lord who has established ignorance for the (false) Jains 
characterized by their protruding bellies and the (false) Cakkiyar 
or the Buddhists with their clothes or flesh’. This reference is 
obviously to the pretenders. 


xi. “‘Kuntaraik katraiyin rit tirtyum Caman Cakkiyappey 
Mintaraik kantatanmai viravakiya tennaikola”’. 


‘How is this that our Lord is one in the very outward form in 
which we see them with the Kuntar, the mean, Miniar, the arro- 
gant, these diabolical people who roam about without clothes?” 
This is the mystic experience of seeing the Lord everywhere. The 
charge against them is that they are arrogant and mean, always 
wandering about like ghosts (and slandering the Saivites). This 
verse expresses the wonder of the mystic experience of seeing the 
Lord in the very forms which the Saivites usually hated as dia- 


bolical, mean and arrogant. 


63. 7: 99: 10. 


Section B 


PHILOSOPHY 
General’ Fntroduiction 


The philosophy of Arirar remains to be studied. The last 
portion of our study on Religion has shown his universal outlook. 
Arérar is not ‘a philosopher explaining his metaphysical theories. 
He is a mystic poet and we have to weave his philosophy out of 
his poems. Is it necessary that we should forget the thrills of his 
poetry in order to understand his philosophy? Perhaps not. His 
poetry gives us a glimpse into the mystic experience he had and 
into the trials he had to undergo to attain this experience. There- 
fore, we study him as a mystic poet and philosopher. , 


The world is there, and we are experiencing this world as 
spiritual individuals, jivas, or souls. God is spoken of as the very 
basis of all these, the world and the souls, as their Organizer and 
as their Saviour. First, therefore, we take up Nature and gather 
together the views of Ariirar on this. His Nature-mysticism is an 
exposition of his mystic experience and an elucidation of his 
philosophy of history and creation. 


In the next part, we discuss the spiritual progress of the soul 
in terms of purgation, illumination, and love. The sadhanas, the 
theory of karma, the doctrine of Grace are all examined in the 
light of Ararar’s poems. 


In the third part, God as the final goal and as the highest 
spiritual experience, is explained in terms of the Erotic or Bridal 
mysticism of Ardrar as revealed by the Bhiksdtana hymns and the 
great ‘akapporul’ hymn and in terms of his description of the final 
goal. In this part, we examine whether 4dr@rar has given free 
vent to emotionalism and we find that the ‘Cit’? (knowledge) 
aspect of God is emphasized even in his erotic mysticism or the 
mysticism of love even as the idea of service has been emphasized 
in the previous portion of our study. We conclude that he refuses 
to be labelled as a mere mystic, and his poems like the Upanisads, 
are there to be claimed by all the conflicting philosophies as 
peculiarly their own. 


Part I 
NATURE 


Introduction 


In this part, we discuss Ariivar’s conception of Nature or 
Universe or Maya and Pasam. According to our scheme, we first 
attempt to understand the views of the other mystics of the world 
to better understand the views of Ar#rar who is also a mystic. 
Ararar’s views of Nature, its beauty and the Astamurta form of 
God are then emphasized. Next is considered the philosophy of 
History and Time with reference to Arirar’s poems which reveal 
that the whole process of creation and history is the divine drama 
of the Soul becoming God. In this connection, our poet’s views 
on life and its miseries and happiness are also examined. 


CHAPTER I 
NATURE MYSTICISM 
I 


NATURE AND MYSTICS: 


Every experience involves subject-object relation. The sub- 
ject is usually generalized as the spirit or the soul. The object is 
generalized as Nature or Universe or Prakyti. The basis or 
‘adhara’ of these, sometimes called their Ruler, is God or the 
Absolute, decribed under various names such as Brahmam, Siva, 
etc. Nature which is called Prakrti in Indian Philosophy includes 
not only what the Westerners call matter but also mind and the 
individualizing egoism or ‘ahankara’. Spirit is pure knowledge and 
is beyond this matter and is called the Atman, which is itself 
further differentiated from the Paramatman or the Lord. Every 
Philosophy therefore, has to deal with the nature of these three 
categories and their inter-relationship, 


Every Philosophy starts with the fact of this world, but the 
philosophies differ when they being to explain the relationship of 
this world with the 4dtman and the Paramatman. Mystics ex- 
perience God in or through Nature and to alt of them, it does 
not appear as opposed to God; they experience even there a unity 
through union. As Ararar describes the Lord, He is the Saksin 
or the Subject and the Object: “‘Mupwilaiyay mulutulakum aya 
Perumat””.! These mystics, when they begin to express this in- 
expressible experience, necessarily have recourse to metaphors, 
allegories and parables. In that way, their language becomes 


poetic. Nature mysticism thus becomes one with Poetic or 
Artistic or Aesthetic mysticism, 


With their vision and faculty divine, they intuit God and com- 
mune with the Ocean's liquid mass, the solid frame of earth and 
the shining clouds. It is said of Amiel, the mystic, that he had 
such overpowering intuitions of Nature, such grand and spacious 
immortal cosmogonic reveries, reaching the stars and owning such 


1. 7: 40: 5, 
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‘instants of mystic experience as moments divine and ecstatic, in 
which his thoughts flew from world to world. The saints of 
Tévaéram have had such experiences which they have given 
utterance to in their exquisite poetry. 


II 


MYSTICS OF OTHER LAND: 
1. Plato 


The experience of other mystics may help us to better under- 
stand Ardrar’s Nature Poetry. Some speak of Nature as a dim 
shadow of the Absolute, whilst others see God’s reflection in the 
mirror of Nature. According to Plato’s simile of caves, we are 
all in the world of shadows being within the cave (the baddha — 
fettered stage), where we experience only the appearance and not 
the reality which we can directly experience once we get out of 
this cave. This reminds us of the Védantic truth that Brahman, 
the noumenon, appears as the phenomenon. According to him the 
mystics build a ladder from Earth to Heaven, from sense percep- 
tion to Soul-sight, from the beautiful forms of the world to the 


beatific idea of God.* 


In his dialogues, Plato makes Phaedrus speak to Socrates: 


“These are the lesser mysteries of love, into which even you, 
Socrates, may enter; to the greater and more hidden ones which 
are the crown of these, and to which, if you pursue them ina 
right spirit, they will lead, I know not whether you will be able 
to attain. But I will do my utmost to inform you, and do you 
follow if you can. For, he who would proceed aright in this 
matter should begin in youth to visit beautiful forms; and first, 
if he be guided by his instructor aright, to love one such form 
only — out of that he should create fair thoughts; and soon he 
will of himself perceive that the beauty of one form is akin to 
the beauty of another; and then if beauty of form in general is 
his pursuit, how foolish would he be not to recognize that the 
beauty in every form is one and the same! And when he 
perceives this “he will abate his violent love of the one, which 
he will despise and deem a small thing, and will become a lover 
of all beautiful forms; in the next stage he will consider that the 


2. Idea is real according to Plato: 427 B.C. to 347 B.C. 
T. 144 
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beauty of the mind is more honourable than the beauty of the 
outward form. So that if a virtuous soul have but a little comeli- 
ness, he will be content to love and tend him, and will search out 
and bring to the bright thoughts which may improve the young, 
until he is compelled to contemplate and see the beauty of them 
all is of one family, and that personal beauty is a trifle; and after 
laws and institutions he will go on to the sciences that he may 
see their beauty, being not like servant in love with the beauty 
of one youth or man, or institution, himself a slave, mean and 
narrow-minded; but drawing towards and contemplating the vast 
sea of beauty, he will create many fair and noble thoughts and 
notions in boundless love of wisdom, until on that shore he grows 
and waxes strong, and at last the vision is revealed to him of a 
single science, which is the science of beauty everywhere. To 
this I will proceed; please to give me your very best attention: 
*He who has been instructed thus far in the things of love, 
and who has learned to see the beautiful in due order and succes- 
sion, when he comes toward the end will suddenly perceive a 
nature of wondrous beauty (and this, Socrates, is the final cause 
of all our former toils) — a nature which in the first place is 
everlasting not growing and decaying, or waxing and waning; 
secondly, not fair in one point of view and foul in another, or at 
one time or in one relation or at one place fair, at another time 
or in another relation or at another place foul, as if fair to some 
and foul to others, or in the likeness of a face or hands or any 
other part of the bodily frame, or in any form of speech or know- 
ledge, or existing in any other being, as for example, in an animal, 
or in heaven, or in earth, or in any other piace; but beauty abso- 
lute, separate, simple, and everlasting, which without diminution 
and without increase, ‘or any change, is imparted to the ever- 
growing and perishing beauties of all other things. He who from 
these ascending under the influence of true love, begins to perceive 
that beauty is not far from the end. And the true order of going, 
or being led by another, to the things of love, is to begin from — 
the beauties of earth and mount upwards for the sake of that. 
other beauty, using these as steps only and from one going on to 
two, and from two to all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair 
practices, and from fair practices to fair notions, until from fair 
notions he arrives at the notion of absolute beauty, 
knows what the essence of beauty is. 
said the stranger of Mantineis, 


and at last 
t This, my dear Socrates”’, 
“Gs that life above all others which 
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man should live, in the contemplation of beauty absolute; a beauty 
which if you once behold, you would see not to be after the 
measure of gold, and garments, and fair boys and youths, whose 
presence now entrances you; and you and many a one would be 
content to live seeing them only and conversing with them with- 
out meat or drink, if that were possible — you only want to look 
at them and to be with them. But what if man had eyes to see 
the true beauty — the divine beauty, I mean, pure and clear and 
unalloyed, not clogged with the pullutions of morality and all the 
colours and vanities of human life thither looking, and holding 
converse with the true beauty simply and divine? Remember how 
in that communion only, beholding beauty with the eye of the 
mind, he will be enabled to bring forth, not images of beauty, 
but realities (for he has no hold not of an image but of a reality), 
and bringing forth and nourishing true virtue to become the friend 
of God and be immortal, if mortal man may. Would that be an 


ignoble life?”’s 
2. Plotinus 


Plotinus (204 A.D. — 270 A.D.) who is the next great mystic 
of the West speaks of men and things radiating or emanating from 
the Lord, and His Divine Trinity of the (1) nous (or the One), 
(2) the One-Many and (3) the One and Many,‘ reminds us of 
Saiva Siddhantins’ Siva, (1) transcending the world, (2) being one 
with the world and (3) being in the company of the world — 
“Tanay véray utanay’;> ‘‘Avatyé tan@yay”’.® According to him, 
matter is the principle of externality and the world we perceive 
with our senses is the shadow of the spiritual world. Nature 
is not the illusion but the sleeping spirit. According to Plotinus, 
Art or Poetry, which is not mere imitation but creative imagina- 
tion, passes beyond the shadow and intuits the real or prime or 


divine beauty, what the German philosopher Schelling (1775-1859 
A.D.) calls the artistic intuition of Cosmic Beauty. 


3. English Mystics 


characterized by their worship of Nature. 


English Mystics are : ; 
7-1827 A.D.) the earth is a distorted 


To William Blake (175 


1, Vol. I, pp. 580-82 


: Plato by B. JFowst 
Dialogues of oA . 95, year 1899. 


Christian Mysticism by W: R. Inge, P 
Gampantar, 1: 11: 2. 
Sivajtanabddham-siltram, 2. 


. 
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shadow of Spiritual Reality and he is certain that the Eternal is 
in everything. The eyes of man, according to him, can-therefore, 
open into Eternity and his imagination can expand into Infinity, 
the multiple vision leading ultimately to that of oneness of 
Divinity, seeing a world in a grain of sand, a Heaven in a wild 
flower holding Infinity in the palm of his hand and Eternity in an 
hour. 


4. Sufism 


This reminds us of Jami, a Persian Sufi Mystic (1414-1492 
A.D.) who thinks: 


‘Rach species of matter did He constitute 
A mirror, causing each to reflect 

. A Beauty of His visage; From the rose 
Flashed forth His Beauty and the nightingale 
Beholding it loved madly. From that fire 
The candle drew the lustre which beguiles 
The moth to destruction”. 


“All that is not one must ever 
Suffer with the wound of absence 
And whoever in Love’s city 
Enters, finds but room for one 
And but in oneness union’’, 


Sufis believe that Al/ak brought forth this*world as an image 
of Himself out of love and the Sufi Mystic Hallaj (854-922 A.D.) 
was blessed with the cosmic vision of God in all forms as the 
All-Self, whilst Ibn-al-Farid beheld the Lord in every charm and 
Grace and loveliness of life. 


5. Spinoza 


Spinoza, the ethico-religious philosopher, saw all things in 
God,’ and God in all things being their essence,® for to him ail 
things were God under the form of eternity. 


6. Taoism 
The Chinese Taoism (570 B.C.) asserts that Reality ‘Tao’ ani- 


mates and nourishes all beings. 


7. Ethic of Benedict De Spinoza, Duckworth & Co., 


1899, I Part., prop. XV. 
8. Ibid., prop. XXV. sad 
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IMMANENCE: 


William Blake (1757-1827 A.D.) is only echoing the mystic 
Bohme (1575-1624 A.D.) who speaks of our seeing a flower, to 
whom the world is but a mirror of the Deity where the soul could 
converse with the Lord therein whilst even a flower in the wall 
will reveal God in all His glory like the lilies in the starry heavens. 


Tennyson also experiences the same truth when he-sings: 


“Flower in the crannied wall 

I pluck you out the crannies 

Hold you here, root and all in my hand 
Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Nature mysticism inspires, thus, Bhakta to experience and 
enjoy the beauty of God objectively in all things and in the end 
he realizes the mystery of this Absolute beauty remaining already 
enthroned in the heart as the Lord of Love. Tagore, it is said, 
had a vision of the world-bathed in the radiance of beauty, beauty 
which according to him links Heaven and Earth when the song of 
the singer was not distinct from Him who was Rasa itself in the 
drama of Jove and spiritual wedding.® 


But this Nature mysticism ought not to be confounded with 
Pantheism and some forms of Nature mysticism which remain 
restricted to Nature alone without ever thinking of the spirit or 
God who whilst immanent in Nature transcends it as well. Cosmic 
consciousness is the consciousness of the Cosmos in its 
entirety but it is not a mere addition or summation 
of all things of this world. Cosmos is the eternal expres- 
sion of the dynamic love of the Lord. Creation is the 
process of the Formless God revealing to us in varied forms. 
The one becomes many out of love. He who is beyond space time 
is now in the spatial order. This is to help the soul clothed in 
space and time to unveil itself and intuit its true divine. nature, 
to kiss it away as it were unto diyinity, Arirar puts it, “Passing 
through this embodied stage the soul transcends this body to a 


9. See ‘The Philosophy of Tagore’ by 2B. G. Ray. 
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higher disembodied spiritual sphere’’.° The intuition of the mystic 
is not ordinary perception of the eyes of the physical body ‘Caksusa 
drsti? or a dialectic knowledge or ‘Tarka drstz’. It is the percep- 
tion of the divine inner eye or ‘Divyacaksus’ and, therefore, it is a 
divine vision or ‘Divyadysti’. It is the perfect experience or the 
Pirnanubhava™ 


Something of this subjective feeling is found described by 
Wordsworth: : 


‘Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle; sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live; 
And by them did he live; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request: 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him: It was blessedness and love!”? 


‘Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear,—both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


a sense sublime 


Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


10. 7: 10: 6. 
ll. See, Mystics and Mysticism, pp. 48-49. 
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And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things’’. 


‘Until the breath of this corporal frame 
And even the motion of.our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things”. 


Shelley addressing the skylark expresses his experience thus: 


‘““My spirit like a charmed bark doth swim 

Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing, 

Far, far away into the regions dim 

Of rapture, as a boat with swift sails singing, 

Her way adown some many-winding river, 

Speeds through dark forests o’er the water swinging”. 


To the mystic, the universe appears animated by God. The 
whole Cosmos appears as His Rafa. The Universe as form of God 
was revealed to Arjuna by Krsna and the Tamilians can read in 
their own Janguage the description of Murukap appearing in this 
Vigvariipa before Carapanman as described in the Tamil Kanta- 
puranam. Sometimes it is terrifying, sublime, and majestic as it 
was to Arjuna. But to these mystics all this is the play, the 
drama of that love enshrined in their heart. It is the beauty of 
the Universe, ‘Bhuvana Sundara’ and the Bhagavata calls it or 
the ‘Tratlokya Sundara’ as the Tamilian Saivites will have it. “The 
world is the vessel of the lamp; the sea is the oil; the sun is the 
flame’: Thus appears the Universe as the divine Light to Poykat 
Alvar: 
“Vaiyam takaliya varkatalé neyyaka 

Veyya katirow vilakkaka’’.™ 
IV 


BODY AS TEMPLE: SOCIAL SERVICE: 
The objective world does not exhaust Nature. Nature appear- 
ing as the objective world is not only all that we see outside us, 


12. First Tiruvantati, 1. 
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it includes our body also. Even this becomes deified as the temple 
of the Lord and some speak of even this becoming ultimately 
divine. The others moving with their bodies on this earth also 
form part of this world and Nature, and they are the walking 
temples: ‘Natamatum koilkal’. 


“The heart-beat in the mystic is in tune with the heart-beat 
of the world owing to spiritual community and the immanence of 
God in each person. Like the germ-cell in the body, the soul is 
the epitome of the universe as an inter-related living whole”’.* It 
is the microcosm of the Cosmos macrocosm. 


As in the ‘Andam’ (macrocosm), so in the ‘Pindam’ (micro- 
cosm) the Lord is reflected in the mirror of our soul; nay, he is 
‘Antaryamin’, the inner soul; as such, He is the Reality of reality, 
the Life of life; the great Light as the Upanisad puts it from which 
the lesser lights get their illumination. The light of Andam is 
found in the light of the Pindam. ‘Anpu’ or love is the vessel, 
‘arvam’ or ‘préma’ or the hankering after the Lord is the oil and 
the blissful heart is the wick and jmdna is the flame:— thus the 
Lord appears to Patattdlear as the inner light: 


“Ange takaliya aravamé neyyaka 
Inpuruku cintat itutiriya — Nanpuruki 
Nanac cutarvilak kerrinén Naranarku 
Nanat tamil purinta nan?’ 14 


These two lights — outer and inner — reveal the hidden Lord, 
God as the “Sarvabhuta sthitha atma’”’, the soul in all things. Every 
soul appears as the temple of the Lord demanding our worship and 
service. Therefore, the life of the mystic is the life of social ser= 
vice, ‘Lokasatgraha’ working for the universal salvation. 


Svami Vivékananda begged of Sri Ramakrsna to bless him 
with the never-ending samadhi and the master was sorry that his 
disciple, a vast receptacle of light, should think of remaining for 
ever absorbed in personal joy. He assured his loving Sisya that the 
latter would realize the unique divinity of all beings; and Svami 
Vivekananda, thus transformed, came to assert that the only God 
in whom he believed as the sum total of all souls and proclaimed: 
“Above all I believe in my God the wicked, my God, the miserable, 


13. Mystics and Mysticism, p. 57. 
14. Second Tiruvantati, 1. 
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my God the poor of all races’. Has not the Buddha said, ‘All 
those sins of the world, let them fall on me; let the world be 
saved??? Has not Ramanuja welcomed hell for himself if the 
world could be saved through him? Is this not the charecteristic 
feature of all the saints of Tiruttontattokai as described by Cékkilar: 


* Katum anpinil kumpitalé anti 
Vitum vénta viraliv vilaikinar?” 


The Western mystics also saw in every living being the 
expression of God and the whole world as a family even as the 
Hindus did, speaking of the family as ‘Vasudatva kutumbakam’. 


Blake’s poem ‘Tiger tiger’ is- known to every child reading 
English and there he sees the creator even in the cruel animal of 
the forest. St. Francis of Assisi saw God in the leper and kissed 
him. He spoke of the brother the Sun, the sister the Moon, the 
mother the Earth, and he moved in the world, practising ths pre- 
sence of God, holding even the wolf as his blood brother. The 
Tamilians proclaimed from early times, “Yatum aré, yavarum 
kélir’? — ‘All places are our abodes and all men are our relations’, 


Vv 


NATURE AS THE FORM OF THE LORD: 


The Tévdram, both of Campantar and Ariirar, abounds in the 
description of Nature, its cities, rivers and mountains these saints 
visited. . Very often a large part of these verses is found to be 
such description and this has surprised many readers. The places 
they visited are equally holy and divine as the temples, There- 
fore, the description of Nature is one way of describing the Lord. 


Appar’s statements throw a flood of light on this problem 
“‘ Tanalatu udakamillat, cakamalatu atimaiyillat’*5 - “There is no world 
apart from Him; apart from this world He has no service’. In 
another place he sings, ‘‘Cakamalatu atimatyillai; tanalal tunaiyu- 
millai’!® — ‘Apart from this world He has no service; He has no 
companion except Himself’. His third statement is much more 
important and significant: “Umaiyalatu uruvam illai; ulakalatu 
utaiyatu illai?!? — ‘He has no form but that of Uma; He has no 


15. 4: 40: 1. 
16. 4: 40: 8. 
17, 4: 40: 9. 
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garment apart from this world’. The One without a second who 
remains formless to start with becomes two, assuming in addition 
the form of the Mother Goddess who is none else than His own 
Grace or ‘CitSakti?, The world which is also called His Sakti — 
His Parigraha Sakti — is evolved as the scene of divine service 
and this world is nothing but Him. This world is the beautiful 
garment of God. In another verse of his, the beautiful rising 
full moon as representing the object of the sense — of sight, the 
spotless music of the harp as representing the object of a sensa- 
tion of hearing, the zephyr casting the fragrance of flowers which 
forms the object of the sensation of smell, the bulging out fruits 
ripening in Summer representing the object of the sensation of 
touch and the cool and refreshing water of the lotus pond. 
wherein hum the bees as representing the object of the sensation 
of touch — these are the only comparisons which Appar could 
think of for describing divine bliss. Thus it is clear, the world is 
divine — the veritable Mother Goddess in the eyes of these poets. 
Thus God Himself in this form becomes the means of attaining 
Him as goal at the end, as the Vaisnavites say He is both the 
‘upaya’ and the ‘upéya’. 


The Astamirtas or the eight forms of Siva have been often 
mentioned by drarar. In one place he calls the Lord ‘Atta’ 
These eight are arranged in their order of progressive evolution, 
(1) the five elements: ether, air, fire, water and earth; (2) the Sun 
and the Moon (probably as representing time) and the sacrificer 
or the soul. The Lord becomes everything. He has become the 
flesh or the body, the life or the soul and the organic relationship 
of the body and soul. He has thus become the whole world: the 
Heavens above, the Earth below, with the oceans and the moun- 
tains.° “He is the unique one in all the four directions. ‘He is 
myself’. He is the air, the fire, the sea, the crest of the moun- 
tain’’.2° “He is the knowledge, standing as the five elements’? 
He is the world and the Heavens, the day or the central axis of 
the world, the snow clad mountain, the sea, the water, the fire, the 
long travelling wind, the wide expanse of space and the shadow or 
the reflection — ‘nijal’: There is another reading ‘nilan? meaning 


18. 7: B0: 8 
19. 7: 1: 7. 
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earth.22. (This probably suggests that al] these evolved forms are 
the shadow or reflection of His reality). He appears all pervasive 
in the mind of those who contemplate on Him appearing there as 
the wind, the fire, the Sun and the Moon. He has become the 
flesh, the refuge of the soul, the wide space, the sky where the 
clouds shower the rains, the intellect and the fate and the followers, 
therefore, think of Him variously. He is the encircling light, 
the water, the earth, the fire, the air, the ether, the sun, the seven 
tunes of the Tamils and the sound of the seven strings of the harp 
and the ruler of the seven worlds. He is the Lord, the sound 
evolved from ‘nada’, the flame of knowledge as the life of this body 
and crops. He lives in the heart of His followers.2® He is the 
word and the meaning, the moon in the sky, the pure flame, the 
wind, the fire and the earth, the great dancer of the forest.2” He 
becomes the lightning and there He stands as fire. ‘‘You have 
entered the body and become its life and you have become the 


three lights’’.2° 


He rains, becoming the large clouds; He is the meaning of all 
arts; He sympathizes and commingles with the soul which per- 
ceives; He stands as the day and the night; Heis the ear that listens 
discerningly. He is the taste and the tongue that tastes; He is 
the eye that sees and the roaring sea and the mountain.2© We 
have explained this as giving expression to the unity of divine 
experience and everything realized as the loving Lord.*+ The same 
idea is expressed in another verse: “I assert you are the creation, 
destruction and sustenance. I assert you are the word and its 
meaning which people speak. I assert you are the tongue, the ear 
and the eye’”’.82 The commingling is referred to as ‘ufanatal’:58 


““Enkénum iruntun atiyés unat nipaintal 
Anké vantennotum utanaki nitfaruli 


22. 7: 2: 10, 
23. 7: 30: 2 
24. 7: 82: I 
25. 7: 83: 6 
26. 7: 84: 9 
27. 7: 84: 3. 
28. 7: 86: 6 
99, 7: 88: 3. 
30: 7: 59: 3 
31. Vol. IT 

32. 7: 4:7 
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Inké envinaiyat aruttit tennaiyalum 
Kanka nayakané kalippalai méyane”’ 4 


He is the eye of those who want to see Him.®5 “You are the 
creation and you are its withdrawal’’.26 ‘You have created alk 
the worlds’”’.8? “He is possessed of all the worlds’’.38 


vi 
THE DRAMA OF SOUL MAKING: 


. All this Drama of creation is in the interest of deifying the 
suffering soul by making it go through the several grades of 
experience: 


“Conna ittolikal enna karanam torra ennil 
Munnavan vilaiyattenru molitalum amuyirkku 
Manniya puttimutti valankavum arulanmunné 


Tunniya malankal ellam tutaippatum collalime”’ 3° 


The process of sublimation or transmutation is often referred 
to by Ararar: ‘The méyam is shown and then the birth, and then 
the mind which does not forget Him. Next is shown the body 
(which taking advantage of all this helps us to reach the Lord)’. 
“He has become our head, eyes; ears, nose, mouth and body and 
thus He has removed the cruel karma’’.“. “To be relieved of the 
fetters of karma, He removes the expanse of the terrific ocean of 
birth. Out of the power of His touch or meeting, He yokes us 
to His service. The wealth of tapas is thus amassed. He becomes 
easy of reach to be contemplated upon by His followers. He opens 
the gate of Sivaloka of His feet. So He is within the mind of 
those worshipping Him’’42 Another verse explains this further: 
‘He destroys the delusion of a mind; He resides within the mind 
as the intelligence. He creates the magic of the body. He des- 
troys(?) becoming the wind and the fire; for offering rest, He 
brings on diseases, He destroys cruel karma in the twinkling 


34, 7: 23: 2. 
35, 7: 45: 7. 
36. 7: 56: 4, 
37, 7: 23: & 
88. 7: 9B: 3, 
39. Civahanacittiyar-Cupakkam, C@t., 1: 36. 
40. 7: 95: 7. 
41, 7: 62: 9, 
42. 7: 67: 7. 
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of an eye’’.8 “The bondage and freedom are of your making’’.“4 
‘*Many of your followers and others, you lead astray”’.“5 “He has 
the one idea of protecting the world as its very apple of the 
eye’”’.*4 “He is the treasure of all living beings and their light’’.? 
“He is the light of all living beings of the world’’.** ‘‘He oozes and 
sprouts as the nectar specially belonging to all the living beings’*.* 
‘‘He has entered the mind and has not known going out’’.® “He 
is the life inside our body and outside there, the world in the fleshy 
parts. He becomes the very breath, but stands al] through the 
universe in the form of ‘Om’ ”’.51 In another place, the poet ex- 
presses the truth almost echoing the Upanisad. “He who cannot 
be thought of even by our mind, the Lord of Heavens, the Great 
who loves the ‘pafichagavya, He becomes an atom and assumes 
the form of fire-spark and enters, compressed into this body spread- 
ing Himself all over. He is my wealth’’. *He is all pervasive 
as the fragrance in the flower’’.5* ‘He becomes the life and 
significance of everything without whom everything becomes bitter 
and a lifeless painting and a drawing board: “You are the life 
unto the paintings and the basis or the leaf on which the painting 
is drawn (the painting is the world as the creative art). You 
appear as its exact facsimile (This is according to the reading, 
“Inaiyé ottiyal”; according to the other reading “‘Unaiyé ottiyal” — 
‘You are like unto yourself’). To the suffering soul He is like 
the cloud, bringing life and happiness to the famishing crops’’.54 
He gives us a much more intimate relationship, the relation of the 
lover and the loved. Because of the immensity of this creation, 
he speaks in terms of the male elephant and the female elephant. 
“He comes, the unique Lord, commingling in our speech as the 
roaring ocean and the mountain, from the depth of the one to 


43. 7: 56; 8. 
44. 7: 88: 4. 
45. 7: 29: 9. 
46. 7: 52: 6. 
47. 7: 83; 7. 
48. 7: 59: 7. 
49, 7: 63: 4. 
50. 7: 21: 1. 
51. 7: 67: 1. 
52. 7: 97: 3. 
53. 7: 68: 3. 
54, 7: 4: 4. 
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the height of the other, and as time, every part of it from morning 
to evening’? .5¢ 


Vil 


NATURE—TERRIFIC AND AUSPICIOUS: 


Arirar refers to the Visvaripe as well. In that form the 
dome of the universe is the crown of His head—“‘Anta kapalam 
cenni”.57 “The puranic forms sometimes represent this terrific 
form. Therefore, the exclamation, ‘We are are afraid of serving 
you, who go beyond this universe and stay there away from the 
Beyond”.®* But all that is the speech of the loving damsel en- 
joying it all, as the Beauty of her Beloved. 


Nature has two sides, the terrific and the auspicious, which 
according to Bhandarkar, develops into the worship of Siva and 
Visnu. He hastens to add that gradually also He has become 
auspicious, Rudra being Himself Siva. The word Siva is impor- 
tant, meaning as it does, the auspicious. The terrific aspect of | 
the Lord becomes the lovely form of the Absolute. It becomes 
the form of universal love. From the very beginning, Rudra is 
the Lord of the sinners and the down-fallen. He lovingly carries 
all that is discarded by the world, as ugly useless, terrific and 
fierce, the bones, the serpent, the wild flowers, the fire, the tiger, 
and the elephant and the ghosts. Who clse will love them if not 
He, the lover and the Lord? To the mystics, these become the 
ornaments and the companion of the Lord: 


“Enakkom pummila vamaiyum pintanks rétumérik 
Kanakkat tirrontar kantana colliyun kamuravé 
Manaitto lonrai yututtup pulitisl piyarkumittu 
Yanaittol porppa tarintémél namivark katpatéme’? 5 


‘He adorns Himself with the teeth of the boar and tortoise, rides 
on the bull in the forest, with the skin of the deer, tiger and the 
elephant and his bhaktas seeing these speak as they like intoxi- 
cated with divine love’? 


56. 7: 73: 1 
57. 7: 22: 2 
58. 7: 2: 2 
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VII 
TRANSCENDENCE: 


The Lord is thus inside the world becoming the world itself 
but He is beyond it all. The story of Visnu and Brakma not 
knowing the beginning or the end of the pillar of fire appearing 
before them emphasizes this great truth. 


Arurar is not amere Nature mystic. He intuits God in Nature 
and as transcending Nature. The Lord is not only in the Uni- 
verse; He is the nectar dancing in joy beyond the Universe of 
all Universes.*1 He is also beyond the Universe transcending it.® 
The Universe is but matter and He spiritualizes it. He is the One 
great Light of all eight points of the compass. He has vivified 
the body; He has entered the flesh and become the life. Thus 
He is the kith and kin of all. 

IX 
NATURE AND WORSHIP: 

We have referred to the ‘Astamarta’ of our God which our 
poet mentions often.** The conception of this Astamurta is accord- 
ing to Tamil epic Manimékalai, the quintessence of Saivism;** 
therefore, this becomes important in our study of Ararar’s Saivism. 
Nature is the form of the Lord to be worshipped: “ Tanalatu ulaka- 
millai’?®? is indeed true. The kingdom of God is not only inside 
our soul but also there before us in the form of this world wherein 
we play on the lap of Mother Uma, The Lord teaches us as this 
great Mother: “Karpanai karpitta katavul.”’*® Thanks to His Grace, 
we begin to contemplate and imagine His form as best as we can 
and though all these symbols and images are as nothing compared 
to Him, He at once enters and expands in the mind thus contem- 
plating on Him — “‘Pavippar manam pavtkkontan”’.© 


60. 7: 10: 10, 

61, 7: 12: 2, 

62. 7: 2: 2. 

63, 7: 72: 10. 

64. 7: 88: 3. 

65, 7: 97: 1. 
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Nature is looked upon as the very form of Godhead wor- 
shipped by our poet. Ciparppatam mountain is to Ardrar the very 
Lord and our poet describes the mountain in his hymn” therefore 
without speaking of the Lord. Our poet is speaking also of 
Vellatai” in similar terms. The description of the mountain scenes 
of Ciparppatam assumes therefore a great significance. 


Sandilya Sutra compares the creation proceeding from God 
with the creation of poetry or any work of art proceeding from 
the imagination of the poet or artist. This gives us a better 
understanding of the poetry of our saint. We have a picture of 
idealized or deified love, the very essence of Godhead. This world 
is a world of love, the happy family of all beings, the very heaven 
on earth and this reminds us of the social aspect of Ardrar’s reli- 
gion where the soul is another form of God. A verse in Saiva- 
Samayaneri explains why we would love our neighbours as our- 
selves: “Every living being is the form of the Lord. Realizing 
this, love all living beings. The love of men or followers of the 
Lord, is more important than the love of the Lord. This is what 
is called the cult of Atiyars or Bhaktas. The heart of Ardrar beats 
in unison with the hearts of the suffering humanity. This is the 
motive force of the various hymns addressed to the world at large. 
We have noticed that the pure soul of his, oftentimes so identifies 
with the sinners and the deluded, that he feels their faults are his, 
and cries to the Lord in repentance for all. 


To our poet, Nature is the beautiful form of the Lord. This 
has been explained in detail in our study of the mystic value of 
the hymns. We saw Appar asserting that God has no form other 
than that of the Mother Goddess Uma, which we know is the 
embodiment of Aru/ or Grace and that God has no garment other 
than this world which therefore is the form of the Mother or 
Grace.” Arirar continuing this tradition speaks of God adorning 
Himself with ‘Aru’ of no misery — “Allalil arulé puaivan’? 78 
(There is another reading ‘purivay’ instead of ‘punaivan’). He 
is the very form of this universe — ‘anga’.% He is the male and 


70. No. 79. 
71. 7; 29. 
72. 7: 40: 9. 
73. 7: 56: 3. 
74. 7: 3: 8. 
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the female and all forms.”* He is himself the father and mother 
of all the living beings and He is their chief.7° He has become 
Himself all the forms.”? He is the male, the female and the neuter, 
but His form is not born.” Sometimes, as we have often pointed 
out, our poet sees the Lord as the pure form reflected in nature. 
At other times, nature appears to our poet as worshipping the 
Lord very much like himself. We know of his vision of the world 
as a Gurukula. He sees the same picture in nature where the 
rivers, mountains, trees, animals, elephants, monkeys and bees cir- 
cumambulate, worship and sing the glories of the Lord and where 
the parrots recite the Védas. Even inanimate works of men like 
ships worship Him. In all these places, one feels, that he is identi- 
fying himself with these comrades in worship, of whom he seems 
to be proud. The children, the crabs and the bees all round, all 
remind him of the glory of the Lord as much as the majestic sea 
and the terrific flood. Art also becomes a part of nature and he 
sees the beauty of the Lord in the gopurams adorning themselves 
with the crescent moon attaining, as it were, Sarapya. Music, 
dance and poetry are all forms of the Lord who is Himself 


an artist. 
xX 


UNIVERSALISM: 

The universal love of our poet may be better understood by 
our realizing the wide scope of his poetic interest which sees 
Beauty everywhere. A list of the flora and fauna of his poetry 
will help ushere. The various kinds of bamboos, the sugar-cane, 
the various kinds of paddy and grains, the cocoanut, the arecanut, 
the palmyra and the varieties of the plantains are often fouud men- 
tioned along with the aloe, the sandal, the mango, the vérkai the 
konku, the punnai, the fdlal, various kinds of the jack tree, the 
mara, the vant, the kadji, the marutam, the atti and the takaram. 
Elam (cardamom), ilavaikam (clove), takkelam, ifci (ginger), 
milaku and kari (pepper varieties) are his favourites as much as 
the kantal muntal and the mufci grass. Some of these are food 
like paddy, others are famous for their fragrance, still others for 


75. 7: 3: 9. 
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the shade,.many more for their fruits, a few others for their 
flowers and a fewer still for their spices. 


The heaven of poets is the heaven of flowers and our poet 
refers to the blooming konku, vénkai; punnai, kura, makil (vaku- 
dam), kullai, kuruntam, konrai cerunti, mallikai, mullai, mavval, 
matavi, kurukkatti, cenpakam and the varieties of the sword 
flower, talai kaitai and kétakai, sometimes losing himself in the 
contemplation of the beauty of the metamorphoses of their bud 
into flower and fruit. 


The beautiful water flowers of all varieties whose distinctions 
the later generations have forgotten occupy in our poet the unique 
position of beauty — karunkuvalai, cenkuvalai, kalunir cenkalunir, 
kavi, neytal, nilam, centamarai, puntarikam, kamalam, aravintam, 
panrkayam, muntakam, alli (ampal, paral). 


The floods of the Kaviri, Manni, Koilitam Palaru Cirraru, 
Muttaruand Niva rush down to carry spices, fruits, fragrant wood, 
yak tail, and elephant tusk, precious stones, pearls, coral and gold 
with bees, conches and fish to enrich the country. 


The favourite birds of our poet are not only the koel the 
peacock, the dove, the parrot, but also the owl, the crow, the wild 
cock and generally all the birds, the Auruzi. The water birds have 
the beauty of their own and our poet refers to kuruku. venkuruku, 
nérai, annam and anril (is it a water bird?) which abound in the 
fertile lands enriched by the floods. 


Amongst the insects the bee is the highly popular one with 
our poets, more attractive to them than the birds. The six-legged 
(arupatam) which is the characteristic feature of all insects, is 
reserved for the bees by the poets and people of this country. The 
loving eye of the poet distinguishes a variety among these — vantu, 
ténvantu himitu, curumpu, ali and he notes their life of love with 
reference to Adlai vantu and petai vantu and loses his heart in 
their hum: and dance round the nectar of flowers (atal ali). Even 
the tiny fly does not escape the keen and loving attention of our 
poet (tniu). The monkeys — our poet mentions a variety of them, 
mucu, mucukkalai, kuranku,  kulaikkurunku katuvan manti and 
enjoys their life of love and looks upon their pranks asa dance — 
the dark buffalo, the crow, and the bull, the loving couple of 
elephants the must elephant, and the varieties of deer — puloay, 
kalai, pullimén, marai, the boar — occupy the happy land of our 
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poet. He mentions the 4, perhaps in the sense of a lion; for, 
otherwise it is a fabulous animal. The floods carry. though not 
the yak, its tail. The fox intensifies the desolation of the grave- 


yard. 


The fish, moving, jumping and darting in the rushing flood 
and in the sleeping ponds are glimpses of divine beauty to the 
poet; v@lai, cedkayal are his favourites with the vara (the vari 
varal) cél, kenfai and malanku (serpent fish) occupying the next 
place in his heart. The ‘cura’ or the shark is also mentioned; so 
is makaram. It is not clear whether it means the crocodile or the 
shark itself or the fabulous makaram so beautifully conceived and 
chiselled out by the sculptors of the time of drarar. The crabs, 
their movement, their appearance and their variety, nantu, pulli 
nalli and alavan have all attracted his attention along with the 
sacred conches ippi, canku, mukaram, valampuri, calaticalam, 
pearls, taralam, muttam, nittilam, and coral-reefs described as coral 
creepers (pavalakkofi) are all carried in the floods, with gold and 
gems together with peacock feathers and yak tails and elephant 
tusks. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE DRAMA OF CREATION 
I 


THEORIES ON TIME: 


The world is space-time-cause. Tolkappiyam speaks of the 
world as the basis for all acts, being characterized by space and 
time.1 Space makes possible co-existence; and time introduces 
sequence wherein our feeling of uniformity of nature takes this 
sequence for consequence or cause and effect. The whole drama 
thus starts. The great magician, or Lord, God, wonderfully 
becomes all these and the actor and the background. He is not 
these but He has become all of them. He is the ‘adhistana’ or the 
basis and the words ‘aki’? and ‘ay’? bring out this truth. Amongst 
the many things the Lord becomes, we have found mentioned the 
Sun and the Moon. These, as universal clocks, measure time — 
time cannot be measured otherwise because it cannot be spread 
out as space. Therefore, resort is made to signs or marks in space 
like the moving Sun, like the hands of the clock (This is what 
the old Tami] commentators term ‘c@rttiyalattal’), Heis also the 
alternating day and night, the darkness and the light, the smaller 
units of time. measuring time as well as the lives of the living 
beings, cooking, to use the phrase of the Upanisad, everything and 
making possible the history of the universe, 


‘Maitriyupanisad’ speaks of the two forms of the Brahman 
the time and the timeless; that which begins with the Sun, and 
that which is prior to the Sun; that which has parts and that 
which has no parts. It is the timeless that has become the time. 
Our poet speaks of the Lord as standing as the time and the Sun.& 
It either means that He is the time and its measurer or better 
that He is the eternal time, the ‘aksayakala’ of the Gita* and the 


1. 3: 4: 14, 
2. 7: 19: 9. 
3. 7: 40: 2. 
4. vi. 15. 
5. 7: 19: 9. 
6. 10: 33. 
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fleeting time represented by the Sun with whom begins time of 
parts. 


Varied are the theories about time. Physical time of the 
mathematicians is relative and differs according to the velocity 
of the particular system of reference in the space time continuum. 
The psychological time, which is also that of the grammarian, 
speaks of the past, the present and the future. To some, the past 
is real arid to others the fulure alone is real, while to the third 
the present alone exists. Psychological time as duration is rela- 
tive to our mental condition appearing long in retrospect if it had 
been pleasant, short in retrospect if it had been unpleasant. As 
for the philosophers’ conception of time they never agree. Kant 
and others speak of time as the pure form of our sensuous 
intuition. To Bergson, time is not the spatialized time we talk of, 
but the /a-duree, a ceaseless flow — the integral unity, the only 
real, the Becoming of all things. To Alexander, time is the 
mind of space and space is the body of time and the Deity has 
to emerge out of the womb of these. To Bradley, it is an 
appearance, though it must somehow belong to the Absolute. He 
points out the perpetual puzzle of time: “If you take time as a 
relation between units without duration, then the whole time 
has no duration, and is not time at all. But, if you give duration 
to the whole time, then at once the units themselves are found 
to possess it; and they thus cease to be units. Time in fact is 
‘before’ and ‘after’ in one; and without this diversity it is not 
time. But these differences cannot be asserted of the unity; and 
on the other hand and failing that, time is helplessly dissolved”’.” 
This reminds us of the Theory of Indetermination in the Modern 


Physics of the Atom. 


To the Buddhists, time is a form contributed by the mind 
and not a constituent of the world. To the Nydya-Vaisésika 
schools, it is real being, one of the dragyas. If it is this insoluble 
puzzle which makes Alice observe, “I think you might do some- 
thing better with the Time than waste it asking riddles with no 


answers”’ 


To the mystics, it is the Maya of the Lord. To them Maya 


is not illusion but the imexpressible art and play of the 


7, Appearance aud Reality, p. 39. 
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‘CitSakti’, all intended to save the soul, to attract and educate it 
so as to become one with the Lord. In view of this perpetual 
puzzle of time, it is looked upon sometimes as the great magician, 
or the Brahman, to be contemplated upon for achieving salvation 
and freedom from Time and therefore the Maitri Upanisad assures 
us ‘Yah kalam Brahma iti upasita, kalah tasya atidiiram 
apasarati’’? — ‘From him who worships time as Brakman time runs 
away too far’. 


There is a school of thought amongst Indian Philosophers; 
they are the ‘Kalavadins’ who took upon the Absolute as time and 
this school is found explained in the Tamil Anthology Peruntirattu 
under Kalavadam. This is criticized in the Svét@évatara Upanisad 
itself. Therefore Upanisad Vidya of contemplating on Time as a 
symbol of Brahman is different from this Xalavada. 


II 


THE AGAMIC THEORY: 


Ararar in addition to the reference to the Védas which must 
include in the context, the Upanisads, speaks also of Agamas 
referring to God as He who blesses the followers of Agamic con- 
duct. “‘Ammané akamacilark karul nalkum tammané’’.® There- 
fore, the Agamic theory of time may be referred to here. There 
are two schools of Agamic thought: one, which looks upon this 
universe as being evolved as the play of His ‘CitSakt?? and which 
therefore ultimately believes in monism; the other which looks 
upon the universe as being evolved out of Maya which is con- 
sidered a separate category as real as God Himself. But, both of 
them agree in the main about the various stages of this evolution. 
God thinks of evolution and there develops a stress within the 
matrix or Maya which begins thereby to vibrate. Evolution thus 
starts; knowledge, will or desire and activity arise and there come 
the first five stages, according to the different proportions of these 
Saktis. These five are beyond time and therefore cailed eternal.® 
These are the Suddha or pure tattvas. The 24 tattvas of the 
Sankhyas are the impure tattvas forming the end of this evolu- 
tion. In between these two, the pure and the impure, occur the 
seven tattvas, called Suddhasuddha (Pure-impure) éattvas. These 


8. 7: 96: 6. 
9. SivajAana Cittiyar, Sat. 1: 66. 
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seven and the other 24 are not called eternal for they are all 
in time. Of these seven, the first to be evolved is Time itself. 
Next comes ‘Nétyati? or order to determine activity; it introduces 
the uniformity of Nature, the causal law. Kala, which is next 
evolved, removes the darkness of Azava in which the soul is 
enshrouded revealing thereby the latter’s power of activity. 
Vidyiitativa, evolved next, reveals the soul’s power of knowledge. 
Ragatattva, which follows, kindles in the souls a desire for enjoy- 
ment, according to their respective karma. When this scheme is 
thus prepared the soul is generally ready for its entrance into 
specific bodies to start on its individual history when the 24 
aguddha tattvas are evolved for building up its body. Ararar 
speaks of 96 elements, which are the finished products which make 
up this body.!° The 96 elements or fattvas are: Auma tattvam — 
24; Nadi — 10; Avasta — 5; Malam — 3; Gunam — 3; Mandalam — 
3; Pini — 3; Vik@ram — 8; Adha@ram — 6; Dhatu — 7; Marapu — 
10; Kocam 5; Vayil — 9. 


Ill 


ARURAR ON TIME: 

Therefore, when the world is mentioned by our poet who may 
be taken to have known this Agamic scheme, we may take it as 
referring to the frame work of this space, time and causality all 
referring to the wonderful play of magician, the Lord. Our poet 
often speaks of ‘Mayam’, when referring to the Universe and its 
life; the life is ‘md@yam’.4 ‘Mayam’ is not mere illusion though our 
poet uses it in that sense as well, but more often it probably refers 
to the magic of the Lord, the creative genius working wonders. 
Therefore, in other places, our poet addresses the Lord as 
‘Arputan’™, Mayar has been used for describing Misnu. Even 
as Krsna is spoken of as the ‘Cheat’, Siva also is addressed by our 
poet as ‘Pafiran’ — the Cheat.? It is the wonder where coniradic- 
tions are resolved; that is the wonder of wonders, Even Sankara 
accepts the universe as real as against the Buddhists but accord- 
ing to him it is relatively real being transcended rather than 
negatived by the Absolute. Sankara even speaks of the Lord 


10. 7: 8: 3. 
Il. 7: 56: 8; 7: 78: 1; 7: 95: 7. 
lia, 7: 20: 3. 
12, 7: 86: 7. 
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appearing as though a man for blessing the world: ‘‘Déhavan iva 
jata iva sa Lokanugraham kurvay laksyaté” in explaining the 
conception of incarnation in his commentary on the Gita. 


Our poet refers to the Lord being the Time,’ both as Before 
and After-relation and as Past, Present and Future. He is Tomor- 
row, Today and Yesterday,™ the day and night,1 the daylight and 
darkness.4¢ The Lord is not within Time. Therefore, there is no 
Before or After, no beginning or no end,!? or to say the same 
thing, “He is the Before and the After’.18 He has become the 
Beginning and the End. These terms ‘Mun, Pin’ may refer to 
space and time. He is one whole infinite — Ananta. It is im- 
possible to know His beginning.2° He transcends all causes. He 
is the beginning, the womb of all.2! He is the beginning of every- 
thing,®? but His beginning is not known. He never dies or He is 
never born, and He never grows old”? unlike others placed on this 
sharp edge of the sword of fire called Day, cutting and cooking 
them all. The Lord is beyond Time and that is the significance of 
the purawic story of the Lord as Kalakala destroying Kala or 
Death for the sake of Markkanda. Our poet suggests that the Lord 
will do the same for all his followers.24 The conception of Kala- 
kala, according to the Svgtasvatara Upanisad reveals the delusion 
of those men who think of Time as the cause of creation. This 
Upanisad explains the theory that the entire world is eternally 
enveloped by Siva who is K@lakala and who is of the nature of 
consciousness.25 


The Maitri Upanisad refers to an ancient old verse: 


“Tis Time that cooks created things, 
All things, indeed, in the Great Soul (mahatman) 


13. 7: 19: 9, 
14. 7: 40: 3. 
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17, 7: 44: 7 
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In what, however, Time is cooked — 
Who knows that, he the Véda knows.’’2¢ 


Time itself is cooked and swallowed away. The Kathépanisad 
speaks of the creation becoming the food of the Brahman where 
Kala is the ‘upasécana’. The Lord for saving the soul appears 
within the frame of space and time and He is realized by 
the soul in and through time through all forms of God in which 
He is incarnating Himself as Beauty in Nature and Art and as 
Guru in Man, He being always inside the sacred temple of the 
hearts of the souls even as He is inside all Nature. The whole 
evolution is sometimes explained as the significance of the story 
of Dasdvatira and Manikkavacakar speaks of the soul taking the 
forms of various living beings described by our modern evolu- 
tionists.2?7. But Ararar in speaking of the Astamiirta is really 
speaking of every soul being the Temple of God, Brahmapuri 
and not of any particular history. 

IV 


PURPOSE OF CREATION: 


The purpose of this divine play of creation where the formless 
assumes form is as already stated the salvation of the soul. We 
have referred to this, from the point of the Lord entering the soul 
to save it.28 We can now refer to the creation in its march, through 
time, to the timeless salvation, Out of pity for the souls tossed 
about in the ocean of karma, the Lord has blessed them with salva- 
tion and increase" (which remind us of the ‘sréyas and préyas’ 
of the Upanisads). The soul has to go through the various ex- 
periences of the world to be purified for ultimately hankering 
after the Lord. As already pointed out, “‘the Lord exhibits His 
magic, making us realize our birth when He inspires us to ex- 
perience the mind which never forgets Him, for all of which He 
gives us this body, so that those who contemplate on Him with 
their mind, as the One ever remaining in their eye, may see Him 
He has entered this world as one inside this earth’’.® Beautiful 
nature, wherein the purdzic Lord of mystic glory presides enabling 
the sou! to attain salvation is described in a verse by our poct 


26. R. E. Hume, op. cit., p. 434. 
27, Tiruvacakam: Civapurazam—lil, 26-31. 
28, 7: 21: 3 
98a. Promotion — ‘Visupéru and akkam’ — 7: 38: 7. 
29, 7: 95: 7. 

T. 147 
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wherein he rolls together the beautiful nature, the pur@nic persona- 
lity of the Lord and the historic march towards salvation. “‘It is 
the beautiful spot where the koe/ sings in the midst of creepers; 
it is the beautiful spot where the peacocks dance; it is the 
beautiful spot of the Lord who had swallowed the poison; it is the 
beautiful spot where the karmas cease; it is the beautiful spot 
where the wealth of moksa is gained; it is the beautiful spot of 
the damsel of Grace”.®° Our poet describes the way of the Lord 
in another verse: “He blesses us with gold and reality. He makes 
us enjoy the happiness of the world and the bliss of salvation 
(tiru). Then he pardons the excesses. He makes us submit to Him 
so that all the sins may fly away. Ah! He is one who cannot be 
known categorically. But He is our Father”’.3!. The poet there- 
fore asserts, “He is concentrating Himself determined to give 
salvation” —‘' Muttikku onrinan’? 38 


Our poet speaks of the Lord as ‘Ohi’ or the aeons, the Lord 
becoming the aeons.™ The significance of this conception of aeons 
is very well brought out in the following passage: 


“It is remarkable that in an age when the rest of the world 
had made little history, the seers of India could imagine long 
stretches of time, extending over millions of years. The theory 
of the four ages (catur-yuga) does not mean that the time- 
process is cyclical, but rather that it is like a spiral. Nor does it 
mean that the four yugas should necessarily succeed one another. 
All the ages are all the time there. And, the progress of the 
world implies that Kali, Duapara, and the Tréta should toa greater 
and greater extent, get sublimated in Kyta-yuga. Krta in the 
terminology of the game of dice is the highest throw which in- 
cludes all the others. . Kyta-yuga, also called Satya-yuga, thus 
means the whole age, of which the others are but parts and 
distortions. It is towards this age that the entire creation is 
moving. It is the age of Truth, Peace, and Harmony. I think 
that the world is moving towards peace, i.e., Ahimsa. The way 
of violence has been tried for ages and has been found wanting’’: 
Thus wrote Mahatma Gandhi declaring his faith in cosmic progress. 


30. 7: 10: 
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He had also the vision to see that India has a major contri- 
bution to make towards world-welfare, and led her through the 
gates of freedom by the novel strategy of peace and love. “I do 
believe”, he said, “that if India has patience enough to go through 
the fire of suffering, and to resist any unlawful encroachment 
upon its own civilization which, imperfect though it undoubtedly 
is, has hitherto stood the ravages of time, she can make a lasting 
contribution to the peace and solid progress of the world”. Now 
that India has, under the guidance of the Mahatma, passed through 
the fire of suffering, the stage is set for her to march along the 
road to world-perfection. She has a primary part to play in the 
great cosmic drama of ‘Time whose sole purpose is to unveil the 
face of Eternity, to usher in the satyayuga.® 


The truth of this statement about this cosmic drama of the 
alchemy of soul-making is well brought out by the following line 
of Ararar: ‘“‘This is the beautiful spot where He is contemplated 
with a firm resolve for many aeons for achieving salvation’’.5¢ 


It is significant that the poet speaks of the Lord becoming 
aeons being at the same time our kith and kin: “Uravum aliyum 
aya Peruman’”’ 8? These words suggest that all this march of aeons 
is for the benefit of us all so that we may become one with Him 
and His eternal bliss. 

Vv 
THE MOMENTARY AND THE ETERNITY — PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY: 


Our poet speaks at times of his experience of the Lord as 
occurring on one particular day. The experience which occurs is 
eternal though the realization, because of the exigencies of our 
speech, is to be referred within the time order without which no 
worldly speech is possible. That is the case with all mystics. 
Vaughan is describing his experience of eternity in the following 


lines: 
“TI saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light,. 
All calm, as it was bright; 


35, Time and the Timeless by Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, ‘Principal Miller 
Lectures’, 1953, pp- 82-84. 

36, 7: 10: 10. 

37, 7: 50; 6. 
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All round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow moved; in which the world 
And all her train were hurled.”’ 


Here he remembers it as an occurrence of the other night even 
as our poet speaks of it as occurring on one particular day.* 
Therefore, the Nobel Poet Laureate T. S. Eliot speaks thus: 


“To apprehend 
The point of intersection of the timeless 
With time is an occupation for the saint.’ 


That moment of intersection is really eternal, though it has 
to be expressed to us in our language as a point of time. Our 
poet speaks of the Lord as the eternity of the music of the harp 
thus helping us to reglize the eternity or the Timeless though 
experienced in this world as point of time even as we experience 
the eternal music or art in a moment and lose ourselves in 
eternity.®° 


The significance of this conception of time or the Philosophy 
of history is brought out in the passages given in the note below: 


NOTE: 
Eternal Life: 


“The rapture of unitive life here is momentary and is only 
a foretaste of the eternal bliss Beyond. Time is a rapid succession 
of events, physical {and psychical, and is a fleeting flux without 
any fixity or stability. It is particular and perishing as the past 
is past and the present glides away and the future is yet to be. 
Time as an endless series is self-contradictory as it implies conti- 
nuity and discontinuity. The past, the present and the future are 
disparate as the past is only retrospected, the present is actual and 
the future is anticipated and yet the past flows into the present 
and the present glides into the future without any break or bar. 
Endless duration is thus self-discrepant and it is the bad infinite. 
Some say that space-time is real and that the self and deity 
emerge later on. Others divinize time. It is not the specious 
present or fotem jsimuil or the willed change. ‘Time is not being 


38. 7: 2: 5; 7: 12: 9. 
39. 7: 6. 7. 
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and becoming since static existence is as unthinkable as perpetual 
or infinite motion. History as a connected record of events in 
time given in sense-perception is midway between sense-perception 
which deals with particular events and philosophy which deals 
with truth which is true at all times and in all places and to all 
persons. While some think apocalyptically of continuous progress, 
the good time that is coming and the golden age of the advent of 
God’s kingdom in the future, others refer to the golden age in the 
past. Still others are pessimistic as they refer to a gradual 
deterioration of life or regress and impending gloom. Still others 
feel that the world is like a dog’s curly tail which neither pro- 
gresses nor declines and think of cycles. Still others think that 
the universe contains many possibilities and the present order is 
the one actualized by the creative will of God as His play. But 
the mystic experience is different from all these diagrams and 
dialectic descriptions of the mere speculative philosopher. The 
mystic’s intuition of Brakman exceeds the limitations of space- 
time-cause and the map-making intellect and it isimmutable and 
eternal. The parinamic process of prakrti and the contractions of 
karma are transfigured and transcended in the Eternal _ But 
prakrti and the Self are not destroyed or devoured by the 
Ablsolue. They are not sterilized or sublated as, to the mystic 
seer, time is a moving image of eternity or, as the eternal, in and 
beyond the temporal. Brakman is the home of the eternal per- 
fections of truth, goodness and beauty and the mystic ascends 
gloriously by the straight and shining pathway of the gods to the 
Absolute or Brahman beyond. He goes from the temporal to the 
eternal, from darkness to light and from the immanent and infinite 
to the transcendental beyond all language and thought and enjoys 
the integral experience of Brahman (paripirna Brahmanubkava). 
The attainment of the Absolute is the one aim of all mystics and 
it has its fruition in realizing Brahman in all beings and all beings 
in Brahman as the twin experiences of spirituality and service’’.4° 


The Philosophy of Fistory: 

“The philosophy of history brings out the possibility of uni- 
versal salvation or saroa mukti and thus offers a corrective to 
subjectivism which may arise from immanental mysticism. The 


meaning of history is gradually unfolded as the revelation of the 


40. Mystics and Mysticism, pp. 413-415. 
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eternal inthe temporal. History chronicles, events given in sense- 
perception in the order in which they occur. In the scientific 
sense, sequence is explained as consequence and facts are explain- 
ed in terms of cause and effect in a connected way as karma. But 
this view is mechanical as it does not reveal the inner purpose of 
historic events. History needs God as Providence who brings good 
out of evil and there is one increasing purpose running through 
the ages. But progress is often followed by regress and the natural 
order often conflicts with the moral order. Besides, God does not 
depend on man for the furtherance of His purpose. History is 
said to be stained with the blood of martyrs and the tragedies of 
unmerited suffering and there seems to be so much caprice and 
cruelty in the world that they shake one’s faith in Providence and 
in the triumph of virtue. A higher view of history is that it refers 
to Igvara as the moral Ruler who metes out justice impartially to 
everyone according to the merits of the karma ot individuals. 
Karma has a twofold meaning, scientific and moral]; in the former 
sense, it is the law of causality on the moral level; /évara metes 
out justice impartially to everyone according to his deserts, and 
the jva alone is responsible for his deeds. Ina higher sense, 
God’s righteousness is rooted in redemption and karma has its ful- 
filment in kypa or Divine mercy. But it is difficult to decide 
whether Grace is the result of karma or is unconditioned and 
spontaneous. History finally marks the progress of soul-making 
by Divine Love and then the soul reunites with God and is made 
godly, leading to sarvamukti or universal salvability. The philo- 
sophy of history is the revelation of the Eternal in the temporal 
in the interests of the moulding of the mystic. To the mystic, 
becoming rests on the bosom of being in the Ocean Pacific of the 
All Self or Vasudéva. As Milton says, Eternity greets our bliss 
with an individual kiss and by contacting God it is eternalized and 
no longer returns to mortality. Thus history starts with the tem- 
poral, then expounds the eternal in the temporal and is fulfilled 
in the vision of the eternal beyond the temporal’? 41 

$$$ eon the temporal’? 


VI 
THE GOLDEN AGE — PAST OR FUTURE: 


In dealing with this question of time we may refer to the 


people who emphasize-the importance of the Past. They swear 


41. Mystics and Mysticism, Pp. 373-375. 
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by the ancient tradition or ‘Sampradéya’. In so far as this school 
insists on the social side of the religious experience, it has a value 
provided it does not forget that salvation or moksa it is beyond 
time from which there can be noreturn to the order of time. Our 
poet does not break away from the past tradition. He is using the 
old puranic stories for delivering his message. He refers to the 
Agamas and Védas and the various kinds of worship prevalent in 
his age. But to him they are all the outward forms which become 
significant and important only when inspired with the love for 
God. He has in a sensc revolutionized at least some of the stories, 
for instance, that of Bhiksatana. ‘There are others who expect the 
golden age, not in the Past butin the Future. They see a pro- 
gress in the world and in the possibility of perfectability in man. 
If this is not a belief in the day of judgment, our poet also may 
be taken to belong to this school for along with other mystics, he 
believes in the universal salvation of all living beings. It is very 
difficult to say whether he believed that the history is a march of 
progress or decline or a wave with its crest and trough alternat- 
ing, though he firmly believes in the ultimate purpose of all this 
universe is the salvation of all living beings. All our attempts are 
aimed at achicving happiness. Some think that it can be achieved 
in this very world. Others promise this happiness in a future 
world. Our poet speaks of ‘Vanakam’ or the world of the Dévas 
in terms of the tradition of his days. But thatis only a reference 
and not his message. He is also believing in the possibility of 
this world being the seat of divine bliss. Has he not described 
this world as the very form of the Lord? But the *Vilupéru’ which 
he speaks of is beyond Time and Space though he has necessarily 
to describe it in terms of space and time. 


Vil 


OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM: 

These remarks may suggest that our poet is an optimist. Man 
is after all an incorrigible optimist. But at least in some Aymns 
there is a current of pessimism running through. The following 
references bring out the miseries of the world, the ocean of births 
and deaths, the beautiful ford of youth being washed away by the 
flood, the sensitive body unable to bear even the pressure of a 
grain, the sudden transformation of marriage festivity intoa funeral 
mourning, the tyranny of the five high way robbers of our senses, 
the trap of death, the vily net spread out by deceitful women, the 
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heap of flesh and blood misnamed body, the thatched shed of a 
body built by nerves and bones, the unreliability of this world 
and its people, the declining life tapering into nothing in the end, 
the life of a dew-drop before the hot sun, the life of delusion, 
ignorance and sin which brings nothing but tears when one thinks 
of it. 


NOTE: 


They are quoted in original as their meaning has already been 
given.4? 


“Nalod yilceytar natantar ututtér naraitté rirantar entund 
nillattil 
Collayk kalikinratu’® 
“‘Porivad yilivvain tinatyu maviyap porutu’?44 
“Piravik katalnin tiyéri??® , 
“Otupunar karaiya milamai yuranki vilitta lokkumip piravi’** 


“‘Pulavain tumayan kiyakan kulaiyap poruvé lornaman tamartam 
naliya 


Alaman. tumayan kiyayar vatanmun’’4? 
“Oru 
Valanra ocaruntum utampitanai makilata 4 
‘* Manakké lamaté pinkké lamatam piravi??4® 
“Vanar nutalar valaippat tatiyen’?5° 
“ Aivarkontin kattdvati alkulippat taluntuvén??5) 
‘*Matia yanai yéri mawuar ciila varuvirkal 
Cetta poti laru millai?*®2 
“Totla muntél marana muntu tuyara manai valkkai 
Marra muntél vatica muntu’’58 


42. Vol. Hl. 
43. 7:3: 1. 
44. 7: 3: 

45. 7: 3: 3 
46. 7: 3: 4. 
47. 7:3: 5. 
48. 7: 3:6 
49. 7:3:7 
50, 7: 3:9 
51, 7: 5:1 
52. 7: 7:1 
53, 7: 7: 2 
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“Cetiko lakkai cenru cenru léyntollat vilémum 
Vatikol kannar vatcapaiyut patiu mayankate’?®4 

“‘Valvar kantir nammu laivar vafica manattiré 
Yava ralu mikalappattin kallalil vilate’’®s 

‘sArittu nammé laivar vantin karalaippan porutjal 
Ciritta palody ventalaips parppurat céramun??6* 

“*Poyyar kantir oalkkat ydlar pottataippan poruttal 
Maiyal kontir’?®” 

“*Kaca nikkik kutra nikkie cerramana nikki 
Vaca malku kulali warkal veticamanai valkkai 
Acai nikki??5* 

““Inpa muntel tunpamupt{u @laimanai vilkkai’?® 

“Tantai yarum tavvai yarum ettunate caroakar 
Vantu nammé tuilajavi vateaneri kattum 
Cintaiyiré neaciniré”© 

“‘Iraikalo ticainta inpam inpatto ticainta vdlou 
Paraikilit tanaiya porvat’’ 

“‘Onmicai yutirak kuppai yorupora iilata mayam 
Manmarit tanaiya nokka matantaimar matikku minta 
Manutap piravi?™ 

“‘Atupatum patta metiu mative faticu naphkum 
Turupalit tanaipa nokkic collirzon rakac collar 

“<Colliti lellai yillai cuvaiyilap petat vajou 
Nallator karai pukku nalamika arinté nallen 
Narampind telumpu kafti nacatyive ticaivon rillak 
Kurampaivayk kutiyt runtu’’6 

<‘ Manamena makiloar munfté makkaltay tantat cuttam 
Pinamenac cujuvar pertté piraviyat venten??ss 


2963, 


2964 


54: 7: 7: 3. 
55, 7: 7: 4 
56, 7: 7: 5. 
57. 7: 7: 6 
58, 7: 7: 7. 
59. 7: 7: B. 
60, 7: 7: 9. 
61, 7: 8 1, 
62. 7: & 2. 
63. 7: 8: 3. 
64. 7: 3: 4 
65. 7: 8: 5. 
46. 7: 8: 6. 
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Taluenum tanmai vittut tanattaiyé mavattil vaittu 
Valvaté karutit tontar marumaikkon riyakillar 

Alkulip patta potu alakkanil oruvarkkavar’’®** 

“Utiranir iraiccik kuppai etuttatu malakkuk kaimél 
Varuvator mayak kirai’’® 

“Poyttanmait taya mayap porvaiyai meyyen rennum 
Vittakat taya valou’?® 

“‘Manuta valkkaiyon rakak karutitir kannir pitkum??? 

‘*Emman emmanaiyen renak kettanaic carvakar 

Imma yappiravi piran téyizan teyttolinten”?™ 

‘“*Patiyum curramum perramakkalum pantai yaralar pentirum 
Nitiyi limmanai vélum valkkaiyum ninaippoli?’™ 

‘“Puranti raintu narampe luntu naraittu niyurai yatra larnt . 
Taram purintu ninaippa tanmai yaritukan’’™3 

“Pataiye lampaka tara valilum pavoat cilntara calilum 
Kataiye lampinait téraival’’™* 

“Tunci yumpiran tufici rantum tuyakka rata mayakkivai’®. 
“Inkalakkum utarpiranta variviliyen’??® . 

““Popyé ceptu purampurame tirivén tannaip pokamé?™ 
‘“‘Marinér onkan matanallar valaiyir patiu matimayankt 
Arivé yalinten aipanan’’® 

“Vélankatu tatankannar valaiyutpattun neTimarantu 
Malankati marantolinten??” 

§* Alukku mei??80 


‘‘Manai nokkiyar kanvalaip pattu varunti yanutra valvinaik 


w 
mo 
by 


katici”*®) 

67. 7: 8:7 
68. 7: 8: 8. 
69. 7: 8:9. 
70. 7: 15: 8. 
71. 7: 24: 3 
72, 7: 35: 2. 
73. 7: 35: 3. 
74. 7: 35: 6. 
75. 7: 35: 10. 
76. 7: 51: 3. 
77, 7: 52: 2. 
78. 7: 52: 4, 
79. 7: 
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“Cetta potivilmun inru nammaic cilarkal kitic ctrippatan 
munnam’?8 

*©Polia livvuta laipporu lentu’?®s 

“Kalutai kunkuman tancuman teyttal kaippar pilpuka matf- 
ratupolap 

Palutu nanulan tultatumatip patuculit talaip paltanan?™ 

“Naraippu miappotu fpinivarum inne navriyil vitaiye tunin- 
tepttén 

Araitta maiicala tavatai yarintén afcine® namataravar tam- 


mai’??®s 

“Punnu waippani venkatir kantal polum valkkai kalintana 
ndlum??8® 

‘‘Muntic ceyvinai yimmaikkan naliya markka nakik kalintana 
kalam’??®? 


“‘Ciruccizi téyirap parkat konriyen”® 

& Alippa raivar puravutai parka laiva rumpura vicara vertu 

Kalittuk katpeytu poyina pinnaik kataimu raiyunak képotai 
panen 

Vilittuk kantanan meypporul tannat 

**Karrilén kalai kalpala Aanam’?s9 

“*Kotukka kirrilén onporul tannaik kurraf ceffam ivaimuta- 
laka 

Vitukka  kirrilén vétkaiyum citamum —véntil 
nenvaca malla 

Natukka murratér mippuvan teyta namas% Iamarnara kattital 


789 


aimpula 


aict 
Itukka nurratean uyvakai arulay 
<< Aiva kaiyarai_yaraoa raki yatct konforu kalavar ninkar’’™* 
“Elai manuta inpinai nokki ytlaiya varvalaip pattirun tinBam 


+791 


82. 7: 59: 4. 
88. 7: 59: 6 
84, 7: 60: 1. 
85. 7: 60: 2. 
86. 7: 60: 3. 
87, 7: GO: 4. 
88. 7: 60: 4 
g9. 7: 60: 5. 
90, 7: 60: 6. 
91. 7: 60: 7, 
92. 7: 60: 8. 
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Valai tanpaluk kumnamak kenru  vatica valvinat - yulvalaip 
pattuk i 
Kalai méantartan celkatip pakkam poka mumporu lonrariyata 

é]ai?’*s 
“Pinikol akkai pirappirap pennum itanai nikki?’ 
“‘Vatikol kanninai matantaiyar tampal mayala turru vatcanatk 
kitamaki?’® 
“Pavamé purintu akalitan tannil  palapakarntala mantuyir 
valkkaik 
Kava venrulan tayarntuvi late’’% 
“Valvivatu mayammitu mannavatu tinnam 
Palpovatu piravikkatal pacinoy ceyta paritan 
Falataram ceymmin’’®? 
“‘Pariyé cuman tulalvir parinari kituva tariyir 
Kurikaviya kirrankolu nalalara mulavé’’® 
“Ulakké yuntu pataittit tivait tilepparkalum cilarkal 
Valakké yenir pilaikkém enpar matimantiya mantar’’*® 
“VYalotiya tatankanniyar valaiyi laluntate 
Nalétiya namanartamar nayuka munam??10 
“*Potiyécuman tulalvir poti_yavamavatum atiyir 
Matimantiya valiyécenru kuliviloatum vinaiyal??™ 
These references have been discussed in our studies of these 
hymns 3 


All these, he speaks of with reference to those who become 
slaves of their passions. Sometimes he identifies himself with the 
suffering humanity and attributes all its evils to himself. But he 
points out that once people wake up from this sleep and dream 
they wake up into the bliss of Gad.18 ‘Where the fool sleeps the 
wise is wide awake and where the fool is wide awake the wise 


93. 7: 60: 9. 
94, 7: 64: 2 
95. 7: 64: 3 
96. 7: 64: 4. 
97, 7: 78: 1 
98. 7: 78: 2. 
99. 7: 78: 4 
100. 7; 78: 5. 
101. 7: 78: 9 
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falls asleep’: That is the message of the Gita’ and it is this our 
poet also hints at. 


The fire which is meant for cooking is often used for destruc- 
tive purposes for incendiarism by maa. But that is not the fault 
of the fire. The world is neither good nor evil; it only reflects the 
moods of man using or living through it. As our poet says, it is 
a mixture of bitter margosa and sweet sugar-cane,’ a mixture of 
pain and pleasure. To the right minded this world itself is the 
means to the end. This samsara cakra or ‘the wheel of life’ is 
according to the SuétaSvatara Upanisad the wheel of Brahman or 
the Brahma cakra or as Appar has put it this world is the very form 


of the Mother. 


How is this change of vision to be brought about? drdarar’s 
words are, “Acai nikki anpu cértti?2 The difference between 
the destructive and constructive attitudes is beautifully described 
by our poet in this phrase “Acai nikki anpu cértti’’. ‘Acai’ is an 
attachment, a slavery to the world and to the senses, all for self 
aggrandisement which leads only to restlessness of worldly misery, 
whilst ‘Anpu’ is becoming one with the thing loved, surrendering 
the smaller self to the higher self whose form is Bliss. That is 
why the mystics denounce the sense pleasures or rather sublimate 
and transmute them into the eternal bliss of the Lord. Has not 
Appar given expression to this truth in the verse ‘“‘Macil vinaiyum 
malai matiyamum’??10? Has not Ararar spoken of the five senses 
being the very form of the Lord,*® who becomes the experiences 
of these senses and their objects?2? Therefore, what our poet 
preaches is not a philosophy of world and life negation but a 
philosophy of fulfilment and in that sense it is a philosophy of 
world and life affirmation. Our poet looks upon every thing in 
this world as the gift of God and he refers to Him for everything 
he wants. His wives were to him the gifts of God and as we 
have already pointed out even the happiness he enjoyed with 
Cankili is according to our poet the transmuted pleasure of yogic 


bliss.1 
104. 2: 69. 
105. 7: 46: 2. 
106. 7: 7: 7. 
107. 203: 1. 
108. 7: 62: 9. 
jo9. 7: 59: 3. 


110. 7: 45: 4. 


Parr II 
SOUL 


Introduction 


In this part we take up Ararar’s conception of Soul or ‘Aman’ 
and its progress. The Nature of the soul is not discussed separately 
but is shown only as revealed by its spiritual progress. Describing 
the means of attaining salvation or freedom as a spiritual ladder 
is found in all mystic literatures. The conception of the mystics 
of the world is as usual taken as our starting point and correlated 
with the Agamic conception which Ariirar may be taken to have 
followed. Carya, Kriya, Yoga and Fiiina have been studied in 
our discussion of Ariirar’s religion. Therefore, the philosophical 
implications of these alone are explained in this part of our study 
within the background of rituals of other lands. Cekkilar’s concep- 
tion of Arirar’s married life as a spiritual yoga is also elucidated. 
The law of Karma becoming the law of love and Grace is also 
explained. The ethical mysticism of Ariirar emphasizing the im- 
portance of the moral path is brought out thus exposing the hollow- 
ness of the view that drizrar and other mystics are non-moral if not 
immoral. The self-condemnation of Arurar is explained as a 
feeling of repentance and conversion rather than as confession of 
his moral depravity, a depravity which cannot be reconciled with 
the picture of a highly elevated moral life which the poet in all 
his sincerity places before his Lord in the isolation of his suffer- 
ing and intimacy of his prayer. This alternating feelings of self- 
condemnation and self elation are explained as the ebb and flow 
of the loving heart. The spiritual process also becomes a process 
of love—a holy tapas as distinguished from ‘cetit tavam’! or vain 
torture. The doctrine of Grace which is one of the great messages 
of Arurar’s poem is explained in the light of the law of Karma 
becoming the law of love, where the Lord as the lover of the 
beloved becomes the insatiable nectar of divine bliss. Thus is the 
way paved for discussing the final goal of divine bliss in terms 
of love. 


1. 7: 14: 6. 


CHAPTER I 
THE LADDER OF LOVE AND AGAMIC WORSHIP 
I 


OUR POET’S METHOD: 

We discussed 4riirar’s conception of the Universe or Nature, 
which is object to a subject. The subject is the spirit or soul- 
To start with, the souls are found to be many; they suffer from 
ignorance, misery of the cycle of births and deaths and are 
caught within the wheel of karma. The false identification with 
matter, under which the soul’s ‘Cit’, ‘Sat’ and ‘dnanda’ aspects are 
found cribbed, cabinned and confined, slowly ceases. The soul 
sees its true worth. It finds that the Soul of the soul is God 
within and without — the Sat, Cit.and Ananda, the ever existing 
Truth, the ever pure Knowledge and Pure Bliss, All Pervasive 
and Infinite, The soul realizes that its separatist tendency is 
egoism and therefore surrenders itself to the Lord or the Soul of 
the soul. Itislost there and experiences the Absolute. Instead of 
discussing the characteristics of these souls and God separately, 
our poet brings out their mutual relationship and gradual blossom- 
ing of the final bliss. We, therefore, follow our poet’s method, 
Mystics speak like him of purgation, illumination and Bliss. As 
the attachment to the world becomes a force of habit and continues 
as such almost to the very end of Sivadarsana, purgation with 
consequent illumination may be looked upon as a stage in the 


spiritual progress. 
II 


THE TEN EFFECTS: DASAKARYA OF SAIVISM: 

' The mystics are blessed with the immediate experience of 
God. The Saivites speak of ten stages of spiritual or mystic ex- 
perience, as Ten Effects or Dagakaryas. The Dasakaryas, as ex- 
plained in Patipacupdcavilakkam, are as follows: 

“‘Taraimutal natamirait tanittanik kantal rapam 
Taraimutal natamirait tatceyal kantal katet 
Taraimutal n@tamiraic catamayam enru kaytu 
Kuruparan arujal ninkal cuttiyayk kuritiukkolle” (1) 
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“*Tattuva titamtannil cakacava navama lantan 
Utritum itarkuc cakki navenal uyirkku rapam 
Citturu nané enru téralé tericanantan 
Mucrunar ican munnar mukibttita tatankal cuéti”’ (2) 


“Fnkanum civanu lanen runartalé iratvan Tapam 
Ankavan tolilen kannum aritalé terica nantan 
Tinkalvé niyano tonral civaydkam malarma nampol 
Punkané yatta luntal pokamen raraiyum nile” (3) 


The first is ‘Tattva rapam’, the knowledge of the world — a 
kind of indirect knowledge, a vague knowledge of its existence 
through cognition — not as a variety which we all experience but 
asaunity. This is followed by ‘Tattva darsana’, the experience 
of the world’s inner nature where the soul realizes that its 
erstwhile identification with matter is but a vain delusion. Many 
play and die on the shore or on the surface. A few dive deep 
and plumb its depth and to these is vouchsafed this sight. There, 
man escapes from the evil clutches of the ghost or the misleading 
aspect of this world. Here arises the removal of the delusion of 
false identification with matter; here springs up the true know- 
ledge of the real soul; here occurs the purification from the dirt 
of attachment and of identification with and contamination by 
the tattvas or matter: ‘the Tattva Suddhi?. The experience here is 
no more on the lower Jevel of animal sensation: it ceases to be 
mere physical pain and pleasure; it is mo more ill balanced. The 
fissure in the mind cutting into two — the conscious and the 
unconscious begins to be cured. The basis of this Universe is 
found to rest elsewhere. Man turns inward. Pleasure is found 
not to exist outside. 


‘Atma ripam’, the knowledge of the Atman, the spirit or the 
soul, dawns on Man. It is really an understanding of God; because 
God and soul are inseparable, it is called ‘Atma rapam’. Atma 
darsana’ which follows next is the direct self-realization and expe- 
rience of the soul in complete self-surrender unto God, living, mov- 
ing and having its being in God. This is the positive aspect, while 
the subsequent stage of ‘Atma suddhi’ is the negative aspect. The 
outward darkness may disappear but unless the blindness of the 
eye also is cured there will not be any sight possible. Here comes 
the true dependence of the soul on God; real self-surrender springs 
up. Human feelings are controlled and stabilized; everything is 
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thus humanized and deified. There are no more inhibitions and 
exhibitions; the conscious and the unconscious are harmonized in 
the supra conscious. This harmony is the fruit, full of happiness, 
The feelings thus sublimated become the sentiments or the ‘Rasas’ 
of Art. But even this is not felt to be self-supporting and inde- 
pendent. The basis is still found to be elsewhere but within. The 
fissure of the mind is cured but not as yet made whole. Man is 
there but on the circumference and he is slowly drawn to the 
centre. ‘Atma suddhi’ follows, where this experience is transcend- 
ed. The soul is lost in God; there is no more any sign of sepa- 
ratist tendency. The dirt of the separatist feeling is completely 
washed out. Hence the name of ‘Atma Suddhi’. 


This spiritual progress cannot be explained except through a 
parable. There are two birds, it is said, on the tree of life; one 
feasts on the sour unripe fruits and the sweet ripe fruits of that 
tree; the other bird stays perched up on the top of the tree far 
beyond this experience of misery and happiness; the lower bird 
slowly flies up and becomes one with the higher bird even as the 
reflection becomes one with the original when the medium of reflec- 
tion is destroyed or withdrawn — thus is told in the Upanisads the 
story of the soul attaining its perfection in God or Brahman. 


Here are distinguished three further stages: ‘Siva rapam’ is 
the universal vision. The Guru or Master initiating the sou] into 
the mysteries of mystic experience is looked upon as the loving 
God Himself and the soul sees God in everything and everywhere, 
The distinction between these two outlooks, the outlook on the 
Master and the outlook on the world, is this. God incarnates Him- 
self in the spirit of the Master whilst He exists everywhere as the 
basis of everything because of His omnipresence in this universal 
vision. Then follows ‘Siva darsana’ which is the direct experience 
of God. The feet of God are realized when the soul is lost in Him 
and does not see itself separate in activity or experience. Then 
the feelings of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ die out and disappear. The face of 
the Lord is realized when all experience becomes the experience 
of the Lord and when there is no experience of any other kind. 
The crown of the Lord is realized when the consciousness of this 
experience is lost in the divine bliss of Siva. Really ‘Atma dar- 
Sana’, the experience of the reality of Atman follows only when 
the Sivarapam is realized, where the transcendent 4tman is realized 
as the very atman of the atmasuddhi stagejand this happens only 


T. 149 
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when Sivadargana is experienced... danadysti is the soul-sight of 
God, but it is really Brahmajiana where everything is seen as 
unity. There is then the overflow of superconscious into the core 
of our heart which overflows with love. ‘Sivayéga’ or communion 
with Siva is the next stage where the soul is oned with God. 
Finally this blossoms into the last stage of ‘Sizabhoga’ or enjoy- 
ment or divine bliss. Pati is the conception of the Lord common 
to all. Siva is the conception of God as the intimate lover of the 
beloved in union or identity. All these stages are not really suc- 
cessive; for puposes of classification; they have been thus distin- 
guished. Some are aspects of one and the same stage, Some of 
them therefore may be looked upon as springing up simultaneou- 
sly. In Atmaripam arise Tattvaruipam and Tattvadarsanam. In Siva 
ripam arise Tattvaguddhi and Atmadarsanam. In Sivadarganam 
occurs Atmaguddhi followed by Sivayoga and Sivabhoga. 


III 


SRI P. N. SRINIVASACHARI’S IDENTIFICATION: 


Mystic experience starting as a feeling is thus sublimated; it 
becomes self-luminous. It is then a fulfilment of reason and 
thought, of fecling and emotion and of will and activity, all mak- 
ing for certainty and stability in the Reality. The Jaana Kriya 
IechaSaktis become perfect in the eternal values of Truth, Good- 
ness and Beauty — Satyam Jihanam Sivam Sundaram. Intuition is 
creative art where you see the fruition of all reason, feeling and 
will. There is first equanimity or Santabhava. Then follows hanker- 
ing after God, that God intoxication which may be called Préma of 
the Madhura Bhava of clandestine love. Bhakti is mukti in that 
stage. This Bhakti is not the means but the end itself; it is Para- 
bhakti, i.e., Sidhya Bhakti and not Sadhana Bhakti according to 
Vaisnavite phraseology. There we see the valour Bhakti where 
even Mukti is not sought for: ‘‘Vitum vénta viral”? says Cékkilar.® 
It is love for love’s sake and not for anything else. Brahmanu- 
bhava alone remains. Svarajya is thus attained; it is perfection; 


it is a freedom from individuality; the finite becomes there the 
Infinite in all respects. 


1. 
siltra. 


2. Periyapurtgam, Tizukki ftac cirappu, v, 8, 


SivajAanabodham, Sivajhana Svamikal Cizrurai, Introduction to the 9h 
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The mystics all the world over speak of Purgation, Hlumina- 
tion and Ecstasy and Rapture of union or unity. Sri P.N. Srini- 
vasachari identifies them with Karma Jaana Bhakti yogas of the 
Gita The ten Effects or Dagakarya relate to these three grades of 
the experience — Tattva, Atman and Siva and these three grades 
may be seen as three stages of Purgation, Illumination and 


Union. 
IV 


MYSTICS ELSEWHERE IN THE LIGHT OF SAIVISM. 
1. Christians 


The Christians also speak of the three stages.‘ First comes 
psychological integration of the ego which is exterior. It relates 
to the Tattvas. Here we have the nature mystic. The second is 
the revelation of God to the soul; here, from nature, one goes to 
the super-nature; this is interior and relates to the Atman. It 
may be noted that Atmadarsanam follows only SivadarSanam or 
revelation of God to the Soul. The third is the Super-essential 
where the Soul turns to Ged for the establishment of the kingdom 
of God by the communion of souls through knowledge. Is this 
not the vision of Ardrar as portrayed in his ‘‘dppalum aticcarntdr”? 
Pattinattay’s poem is interpreted by Sivajfdna Yogi to mean this.5 
“The eye itself is light but it lies hidden till the self-luminous light 
comes in when the eye becomes a light. The eyes cannot see each 
other in the same way the eye sees the object. But when the 
eye sees the light it becomes one with the latter and jexperiences 
itself as the light. This is everybody’s experience. The eye can 
eyes in a similar way. Ina similar way the souls 
lationship in themselves individually become one 
Ives and other souls”. 


experience other 
which have no re 
with Siva and then they experience themse 
‘This is the explanation Sivajfiana Yogi gives for the lines occur- 
“When I obtained your Grace, the fog of Maya 

I obtained jaanadysti. I saw then, Your great 
saw others. Those who 
o have not experienced 


ring in Patitnattar: 
was torn asunder. 
Reality. Seeing that I saw myself and I 
have not experienced you are those wh 


themselves’’.® 


3. Mystics and Mysticism, p- 72. 
4. Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics by Father Joseph Marechal. S F., 


First edn., p. 322. 
5, Sivajfidna bodhaccitrurat S@tram 10, Navalar edition. 


6. Tiruvifat Marut@r Mummanikkovai 13: 28-35. 
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But in Sivabhéga even this is transcended where we have the 
divine bliss without any feeling of duality. ‘Alf the activities of 
the world and its universal lords rise up from you as the waves 
do from the ocean and subside in you ebbing and flowing’. — So 
sings Paitinatta@r.? In another place he speaks of the varied beauti- 
ful paintings appearing as one with the wall to those who come 
near it and touch the wall.8 


2. Plotinus 


Plotinus speaks of all paths leading to the same goal which 
is above the actual and the particular. The goal is where we stand 
in the immediate presence of the infinite which shines out as from 
the deep of the soul. We saw tattva is transcended by the mystic 
and to some this itself may bring the experience of the Lord.® 
Plotinus speaks of the love of beauty as the path of the poet. 
Devotion to the One, which is real science, characterizes the philo- 
sopher and this second path of Plotinus answers to the jaina 
which we found related to the Atmakaryas of Saivites. His third 
path is love and prayer of the devotee and this, therefore, may 
be identified with Bhaktiyoga and Sivakaryas.9 


3. Spinoza 


Spinoza’s three ascending stages of perfection, viz., sense 
knowledge, intellectual experience, and moral uplift based respec- 
tively on sense perception, reason and intuition, making a pro- 
gress from sensuality (tattva) through spirituality (dima) to God- 
liness (Siva) also correspond to our three stages.11 


4. Guru Nanak 


Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism (1459-1538) speaks of 
five stages: (1) the Dharukhand or the Realm of Beauty which 
may stand for the first path of Plotinus; (2) Faanakhand, the 
Realm of divine knowledge which answers to our jiiana; (3), (4) 
and (5) viz., Sharankhand, Kharankhand and Sachkhand respec- 
tively, the Realm of ecstasy, the Realm of Power conquering the 


7. Orriy®r orupa orupatu, 4: 6-10. 
8. Tirukkalumala Mummanikkovai, 10: 31-34. 
9. Sivajitanabddhac cizruyai, p. 170 
Sec Christian Mysticism, by W.R. Inge, edn. 1899, 9. 91 7. 
- Ethic of Benedict De Spinoza. Part Il, prop. XL, schol. 2, Part IV, prop. 
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fear of death and the Realm of union with God are really the 
three grades of Bhakti, where the knowledge becomes one with 
will and feeling to attain the fruition of the Divine Bliss of union, 


5. St. John 


St. John (St. Juan) of the Cross speaks of the three dark 
nights of the spiritual progress — marking the transit from Nature 
to the soul, from soul to God and from separation from God to 
union with God. First is the dark night of sense and here the 
images of the mind or vdsanas fade away in prayer. In the second, 
the dark night of the spirit or faith, the soul is touched by Divine 
Grace. In the third night of the soul, there is the torpor of 
nihilism, where the soul suffers alone in its kaivalya hence han- 
kering after union with God.* 


6. Sufis 


Sufis speak of four stages: (1) Shari’at, or the carrying out 
of the Islamic injunctions; (2) Malakut or introspection; (3) Mari- 
fah or attaining knowledge and (4) Haquigak or the union with 
the All Self. The third and the fourth are the Jaana and Bhakti 
yoga, when it will be clear that the first and second relate to the 
Karma yoga of purgation transcending the éativas. They speak of 
the journey to God in three stages of self control, spiritual illu- 
mination and ecstasy of union. 

There are others who speak of the seven rungs of the ladder 
of Love; and Attar, the mystic poet of the Sufist (1140-1234) 
speaks of the seven valleys on our pilgrimage to the All-self or 
Absolute — the valley of the quest, the valley of love, the valley 
of knowledge, the valley of detachment, the valley of unity, the 
valley of amazement, and the valley of annihilation of Self. The 
DasakGryas are not all of them successive; some of them, as already 
pointed out, are simultaneous, for instance’ Siva Ripam and 
Atmadargana, Sivadargana and Atmaguddhi. If this is remembered, 
these valleys can be equated with the Dasakaryas. 


These valleys are compared with the seven stages described by 


the Christians — purgation, illumination, contemplation, absorp- 


12. See the Sacred seripture of the Sikhs. 
13. Christian Mysticism by W.R. Inge, pp. 224-228. 
14. Jslamic Sufism by Sirdar Igbai Ali Shah, p. 294; Sec also Comparative 


Mysticism, by Jacques de Marqueite. 
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tion in divine ‘love, ecstasy, the Divine dark and merging in the 
ocean of Divine love. 


John of Ruysbroek speaks in the treatise ‘On the Seven 
Grades of Love’, of these seven rungs of the ladder of love and 
inward life from, (1) goodwill; (2) voluntary poverty; (3) chas- 
tity; (4) humility; (5) desire for the glory of God; (6) Divine 
contemplation, which has three properties — intuition, purity of 
spirit and nudity of mind; to (7) the ineffable, unnameable 
transcendence of all knowledge and thought.?® 


St. Augustine, the greatest of the early Christian mystics, 
(354 A.D. -430 A.D.) speaks of purgation, illumination and union 
and he describes this mystic way as ascending up to God as pure 
Beauty through seven stages — animation, good-will, introversion 
or entering into the soul, recollection or freedom from distracting 
thought, self-discipline, cleansing of the heart and contemplation 
on God."* 

Vv 
THE FOUR-FOLD PATH OF AGAMAS: 

The Agamas speak of the four-fold path of Carya, Kriya, Yoga, 
and 7Jfdna. It is important to note that in every one of these four, 
there are four further stages making in all sixteen — Carya in 
Carya, Kriya in Carya@, Yoga in Caryé and Jaana in Caryd; Carya 
in Kriya, Kriya in Kriya, Yoga in Kriya and Jaana in Kriya; 
Carya in Yoga, Kriya in Yoga, Yoga in Yoga and Jaana in Yoga; 
Carya in Fiidna, Kriya in Fiana, Yoga in FAana, and Ffdna in 
Jiiina.? This assumes that till one reaches the last stage there 
will occur in mixed forms when one has to distinguish them by 
the emphasis on the predominant element. Speaking roughly, 
Carya may be spoken as service or physical activity; Kriya is 
bhavana or mental activity — a play with God; Yéga is contem- 
plation; 7ana is realization. 

They are described as the rising rungs of a ladder. Their 
significance is well brought out by their effects. Carya leads to 
Salokya; Kriya, to Samipya; Yoga, to Saripya; Faana to Sayujya. 
When man thinks of God, he enters his mental sphere of God in 
his activity in this world with the freedom of the servant moving 


15. Christian Mysticism by W.R. Inge, bp. 168-169. 

16. See “Western Mysticism’ by Dom Cuthbert Butler, Second edition, 1927, 
b. 37 and Comparative Mysticism by J.D. Marquette, p. 127. 

17, SivajRana pafiyam, p. 470. 
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inside the home ‘of the Lord. He has achieved Sélokya — the 
sphere of God. He still moves about only in the circumference. 
He is engaged in Dasya marga or the path of Service. Gradually 
he is drawn to the centre, near unto God — Samipya. He is 
engaged in the Satputra marga — the path of the child and moves 
about with the freedom and right of a son. The vision appears 
only to disappear. He brings that back in his own imagination. 
This is still immature. He plays like a child but he plays the 
game of God. Imagination or Bhavana has its full swing. He 


worships God in various forms. The world and its objects become 
Suddhi or 


spiritualized in this play. Paja or worship follows. 
purification occurs with various offerings to God. God incarnates 
Bhavana is not, therefore, all 


Himself in Beauty and Images. The 
noise and no meaning. Once man turns Godward, He rushes 


down and occupies his mind leaving room for nothing else. Man 
who has been identifying all along with matter and his body, feels 
he is not matter but spirit. He is the child of God, and, there- 
fore, realizes his spiritual and divine form. 

ation of communion follows and the 
child’s play becomes intense love for the Lord. An ethical life 
of self-control, service and love, a life of Yama, Niyama — control 
of senses and mind purifies the mind. Postures or @sanas do not 
form merely physical culture but because thought also plays a 
part in them, they become a mental culture where body and mind 
as an organic whole become controlled and integrated as a step 
towards higher perfection. Pranayama is the control of the wander- 
ing mind through the control of breath. If the outgoing tendency 
is arrested, mind turns inward to think on thought itself as prat- 


The soul is no longer fettered by matter; and mind is 
it concentrates on Atman, that 


Sariipya Yoga or contempl 


yahara, 
withdrawn from the psychic plane; 
is Dharana. Dhyana or mental retention and samadhi or spiritual 


unity follow. This is not enough. Purusa or Soul is therefore 
freed from Prakrti; but Atman has to inside itself to its Para- 
matman. This Divine communion will follow as Séyujya in the 
succeeding Jfina mdarga. It is the blossoming of Baakti in all its 


glory. 
vi 


SADHANA RITUAL: 
We may now discuss Ararar’s path. We have referred to the 
worship or pia, offering water and flowers, which forms an 
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important spiritual practice according to the Agamas — the Carya, 
Kriya and Yoga. These have been explained in the light of 
Arirar’s poems when discussing his Religion. This is the first 
step of purgation or purification and the principles underlying 
these may be here explained as the details have been discussed 
in our study of Religion. 


All these Carya, Kriya and Yoga are included under the head 
‘Sadhana’ which may be translated roughly as ritual. As Wood- 
roffe has pointed out, ritual is the art of religion. Again he says, 
“Ritual and spiritual exercises are objectively considered the pic- 
torial statement (of theVédantic principles) as they are subjec- 
tively the effective means of their realization.’”° : These are the 
means to the end, the end which is communion with the All per- 
vasive Brahman, or identity with it. In whatever way the end is 
defined, in the ritual stage, or in the stage of sadhana, there is 
dualism, because rituals imply a worshipper and the worshipped, 
It is because of this Tayumavavar has said, Otariya tuvitamé attuvita 
Ranattai untupanum Aanamakum’’!® — ‘The inexplicable dualism is 
the known path creating monistic knowledge’. 


God may be defined in many ways but when worshipped God 
is the Supreme Person in the eye of all the sadkakas. The Absolute 
is in itself or relative to ourselves Sat Cit and Ananda — Being, 
Consciousness and Bliss. But this can be realized as such only 
by the Siddha who has become completely transformed so as to 
be free from the vile influences of mind and body. 


As Augustine has said, the mind is not at rest until it finds 
itself in God and therefore as opposed to the tendency of the mind 
to wander about the thinks of the world, there is also a tendency 
in this mind to thirst for God, as beautifully brought out in the 
Olympic mysteries. “I am the child of the earth and the starry 
sky but know that my origin is divine. I am devoured by and 
perish with thirst. Give me without delay the fresh water which 
flows from ‘the Lake of memory’. Pure, and issued from what is 
pure, I come towards Thee.” It is this thirst which is made 
permanent by ritual so that the thirst can be finally relieved by 
the joy of divine communion. 


18. Introduction to Principles of Tantra, pl. 
19. Tayumanavar pagal, 10: 3, Tiruppananda] edn. 
20. Shakti and Shakta, p. 439. 
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“THEORY OF WORSHIP: 
Therefore, the sédhana is for attaining the siddhi. Even in 
the beginning stages, the ideal is not forgotten. The final goal is 
always held in view, and siddhi is attained when the whole life 
becomes a worship. As stated by Woodroffe, ‘‘The human need 
for ceremonies in the sense of the necessity which man feels of 
an exterior manifestation which shall both stimulate and translate 
his inner feelings is such that no religion of the past has been 
without its rites and ceremonies and even the shallowest of epochs, 
whilst affecting a superiority to them have yet preserved these 
ceremonies in its civil life.”** The council of Trent declared, 
«“‘The Catholic Church rests with the experience of ages clothed 
with their splendour and has introduced mystic benediction 
(mantram), incense (pukai), water (nir), lights (vilakke), bells (mani), 
flowers (p%), vestments and all the magnificence of its ceremonies 
in order to excite the spirit of religion to the contemplation of the 
profound mysteries which they reveal. As are its faithful, the 
Church is composed of both body and soul. It therefore renders 
‘to the Lord a double worship, exterior and interior; the latter 
being the prayer of the faithful, the breviary of its priest and the 
‘voice of Him ever interceding in our favour and the former the 
outward motions of the liturgy’’.22 In spite of the sddhanas being 
intended for all grades of worshippers, it is a mark of the great- 
ness of Agamic worship that it is open for ali without distinction 
of caste or sex — the highest stage of spirituality and rationalistic 
approach are never forgotten. Again Woodroffe following Dela 
Vallei Poussin writes: ‘‘The virtue ofits general method is not 
merely thaumaturgic, but isinherent in the mental states induced 
by dhyana and other physical and mental processes and the excita- 
tion of the exterior rituals; an inherence chiefly explained by the 
fact that as at base all existence is of the nature of the mind, 


the transformation of the mind is the transformation of existence 


itself.” 


Mind according to Hinduism, is an unconscious force, though 
it shows some reflected consciousness. Mind and body belonging 


21. Introduction to the Princifies of Tantra, LXXIE. 
22, Quoted by Woodroffe op. cit., p. LXXI. 
93. Ibid., op. cit., b. LXXUI. 
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to the ‘MayaSakti or the finitizing power and because of this 
common origin become the subject and object respectively. Both 
these act as a screen or veil obstructing the Real in varying 
degrees. The rituals are intended to remove this obstruction or 
to purify this veil, As long as the mind exists, it must have an 
object or a content. The aim of theritual is to make this content 
always good and pure. What can be a better object or content 
than the Absolute as the Supreme Person? 


The psychology of the Védanta throws a flood of light on this 
conception. Mind which can be compared to a lake of a reflected 
light on which falls the reflection of the spirit, projects itself or 
its rays through the sluices of the sense organs on to its object 
before it and takes the form of the object. Thus the mind 
becomes one with the object and perceives it. If the mind could 
similarly take the form of the Lord in the form of the image wor- 
shipped by it and assuming all the attributes of the Lord through 
contemplation, the ritual achieves a wonderful success. The 
dhyana or contemplation attains this. The wavering mind has then 
to be steadied so that it can concentrate almost incessantly on 
these forms and these qualities. This has to become almost a 
habit, a samskara. The good samskaras will drive away the old 


Samskaras since the latter lose their force by non-user and so atro- 
phy and die.™ 


The rituals vary according to the fitness or adhikara of the 
respective worshippers of varying bhavas or temperaments or 
mental developments and these attainments even with reference 
to one and the same individual, progressively develop from the 
Sthala or the gross to the saksma or the subtle stages. The Carya, 
Kriya, Yoga and Frdna margas are based on this gradation which 
ultimately depends upon the temperament of the worshipper and 
his emotion which in one case will be more prone to worship the 
‘Lord as the servant, in other case to serve the Lord as the son, 
in a third case to behave like the friend and in the fourth case to 
pine for the Lord as the lover. The image worshipped is not a doll; 
if it has a form, it is an incarnation of beauty. Even if it is a 
symbol or a /iiga, it is a sign more than a symbol. God is all 
pervasive and in that sense God is there in the image, What then, 
is done at the time of worship is, to realize the divinity existing 


24. See Viruttippirapakaram in Tamil. 
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there, when the mind through the ritual, is transformed into .a 
divine mould through contemplation. At least during the period 
of the pia, this is attempted to be achieved. 


Vill 


ARURAR AND WORSHIP: 


Nampi Arirar speaks of ‘cakali ceytal.** The Agamas speak 
of invoking God to be present there and to depart after puja. Here 
it is not the God that is always all-pervasive that comes or goes. 
It is the mind that during such an invocation, takes the form of 
the divine mould and givesit up at the end of the paja when the 
concentration ceases, The worship with concrete materiale is the 
first stage. Next comes the internal paj@ or mental p4j4 without 
any of these concrete materials where fiowers become mental 
attributes and where other offerings assume spiritual significance. 
The ‘Hsma’ or sacrifice in fire is also done mentally till it becomes 
“<atmanivédana’ itself. The aim is to keep this concentration all 
through the waking and dreaming stages and this is developed 
through various stages of Yoga when it blossoms into fadna or 
realization. Then follows sahkajanis?@ when the worshipper is al- 
ways in contemplation and communion with God as referred to 
by Ararar, “Epni yiruntu kitaniu natantum annalena ninaivdr vinat tirpe 
par’?.*6 Mantras are uttered and we have explained the theory of 
the mantra in our discussion on artha and Sabda prapaicas. The 
mantra represents the very form of the Lord and by japa the divine 
power submerges the worshipper in its flood of divinity, and the 
Sabdaprapanca is thus purified and transcended. 


The Tantras speak of Bhutasuddhi, the purification of the 
elements, Impurities and sins are al] burnt away in the mental 
fire and the nectar of divine rapture purifies the soul. The spiritual 
power lying static in Miuladhara wakes up breaking through 
Svadhisthana, Maniparaka, Anahata, Viguddhi, Aj#a and reaching 
the Sahasrara it lies in union with Siva. This is at first imagined 
and in the end becomes true, for, as the Chandégya Upanisad says 
what man thinks, that he becomes, a $rti which Tayuménavar 
“Yatouru pavikka nan atuvatalal upnai nadenru pavikka 


translates, 
+» 97 Ararar describes the difficulty of 


attuvita méarkkamuralam 


25. 7: 65: 5. 
26. 7: 11: 2. 
27. Tayumanavar pasal, 10: 3. 
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such a contemplation in the verse “Unnaippol ennaip pavikkamal- 
tén’.8 Speaking of thisritual, the Quest (Oct. 1913) says “From 
one point of view, it is perhaps the most elaborate system of auto 
suggestion in the world. But the Hindus think of it as of greater 
spiritual value than mere auto-suggestion’’. 


Usually, pleasing things are offered in worship — what the 
worshipper thinks pleasant and what he himself will aspire for. 
He offers things and then after such an offering he partakes of 
them, clothes himself with them. He thus tries to live in God: 
“Ututtuk kalainta nin pitaka atai ututtuk kalittatu (kalaittatu) untu, 
Totutta tulay malar citik kalaintana ciitum ittontarkalom’**— ‘We are 
the servants of the Lord, clothing ourselves with His used up gold 
cloth eating what He leaves and adorning ourselves with His used 
up garlands of tuaci?, When a man reaches a spiritual state where 
he sees God in everything, even a stone may be offered as a flower 
even as Cakkiyana@yandr did. There is then nothing mean or un- 
clean, valuable or valueless. Every act there becomes a worship 
every speech a prayer, every thought a divine contemplation — 
this is Sahajanista. This is how drarar has looked upon everything 
he enjoyed. This is best illustrated by the life of the great king 
Janaka, and Ararar is one like Janaka in domestic or political life 
always living in God. 


There is a story told of Ararar which explains his attitude: 
When Céraman Perumal visited Ararar in Paravaiyar's house at Arr, 
this lady set before both of them greens to be separated from 
grass and other non-edible stuff, so as to make the greens ready 
for cooking. Both the saints. attended to this work of helping 
Paravaiyar; but she took only those greens cleaned by Céraman 
leaving those cleaned by drarar. Céramay remained puzzled. 
Paravaiyar explained that those made ready by Ar@rar were not to 
be cooked because in his Sakaja Nista he would have offered the 
greens already in his hands to God, for all the actions of Ararar 
were nothing but worship or paja. We have explained in this 
light our saint’s hymns praying for labourers, gold and other 
necessities and luxuries of life. His life is one continuous worship 
or contemplation or communion with God. 


28. 7: 54: 5. 
29. Nalayirappirapantam, Periyalvar Tiruppallag ju, 9. 
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MARRIAGE —— YOGA ANE YAJNA: 


There is one verse wherein our poet speaks of his embrace of 
Cankili as a divine communion. Cékkilar describes the married 
like of Ararar as a life of divine yoga. This is a part of his Sahaja 
Nista. But this may remind one of the Virasadhana of the Yantras. 
This conception of sexual union as divine communion is in the 
best traditions of the Upanisads where the Brhad Aranyaka speaks 
of it as a Homa.3° It speaks of the union of man and wife asa 
sacrificial rite — a sacrifice in fire wherein the woman is both the 
hearth (kuyda) and flame and according to this Upanisad, he who 
knows this as Homa attains liberation. 


Woodroffe quotes and translates* a Tantric mantra which will 
explain Cékkilar’s description of this asa yoga; for this mantra 
speaks of this as a yoga and héma: “Om dharmadharma havirdipté 
atmagnau manasa srucha, Susumndvartamana nityam aksa orittir juhamya- 
ham svaha” — ‘Om. Into the fire which is spirit (4tma) brighten- 
ed by (the pouring thereon) of the ghee of merit and demerit, 
I, by the path of susumna (the central nerve) ever sacrifice (to 
hama of) the functions of the senses, using the mind as the ladle. 
Svaha’ 22 

An illuminative explanation of the 
‘by Woodroffe: 

“To the ordinary English reader the association of cating and 
drinking and sexual union with worship will probably be incon- 
gruous, if not downright repulsive. ‘Surely’, he might say, ‘such 


things are far apart from prayer to God. We go and do them, it 


js true, because they are a necessity of our animal nature, but 


prayer or worship have nothing to do with such coarseness. We 
may pray before or after (as in Greece) on taking food, but the 
physical acts between are not prayer. Such notions are based 
partly on that dualism which keeps separate and apart God and 
his creature, and partly, on certain false and deprecatory notions 
concerning matter and material functions. According to Indian 
Monism such worship is not only understandable but (I am not 


underlying idea is offered 


30. 13th mantra of Himoprakarapa of Brhad Arapyaka. 


31. Shakti and Shakta, p- 598. 
32. Pranatdgini and Tantrasara, p. 698. 
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speaking of any particular form of it) the only religious attitude 
consistent with its principles Man is, in his essence or spirit, divine 
and one with the universal spirit. His mind and body and all their 
functions are divine, for they are not merely a manifestation of 
the Power (Shakti) of God but that Power itself. To say that 
matter is in itself low or evil is to calumniate that Power. Nothing 
in natural function is low or impure to the mind which recognized 
it as Shaktt and the working of Shakti. It is the ignorant and, in 
a true sense, vulgar mind which regards any natural function as 
low or coarse; the action in this case is seen in the light of the 
inner vulgarity of mind. It has been suggested that in its proper 
application the maithuna karma is only application to sexual func- 
tion of the principles of Yoga.** Once the reality of the world as 
grounded in the Absolute is established, the body seems to be 
less an obstacle to freedom, for it is a form of that self-same 
Absolute. The creative function being natural] is not in itself 
culpable. There is no real antinomy between spirit and nature 
which is an instrument for the realization of the spirit. The method 
borrows, itis said (ib), that of Yoga not to frustrate, but to regu- 
late enjoyment. Conversely, enjoyment produces Yoga by the 
union of body and spirit. In the psycho-physiological rites of the 
Shaktas, enjoyment is not an obstacle to Yéga but may also be a 

means to it. This, he says, is an important conception which 

recalls the discovery of the Mahayana that Samsara and Nirvana 

are one. For here are made one, Yoga which liberated and Bhoga 

which enchains (ib.). It will then be readily understood that 

according to this doctrine only those are competent for this Yoga 

who are truly free, or on the way to freedom, of all dualism.™ 


x 
SOCIAL WORSHIP: 


This is from the individual point of view. But Hinduism 
believes in universal salvation. Therefore, it cannot forget the 
society and social worship. The temples provide the means of 
such a social worship, and the Tévaram saints with their hearts 
beating in communion with the hearts of the world at large, toil 
hard for the universal salvation through their songs even today 


33. Masson-Oursel Historie de Ia Philosophie Indienne, pp. 231-233. 


on 34. Shakti and Shakta by Sir John Woodroffe — Ganesh & Co., pp. 599- 
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sung in all the temples of the Tamil land. As pointed out else- 
where this social communion in song is preferred by Artirar to 
Mukti or rather this is looked upon as the bliss of Mukti itself.9 
Dr. V.V. Ramana Sastri (in his introduction to Nallaswamy Pillai’s 
Studies in Saiva Siddhanta) brings out the importance of temple 
worship in Agamic lore which has influenced the whole of India, 
thanks to our Tévdram saints: ‘If the Fire worship be regarded 
as the ritual inculcated in the Védas as the outer symbolism of 
spiritua] truths, the temple worship may, on its side, be also said 
to assume a similar importance in regard to the dgamas. For the 
rest, it will be seen that in /ndia at the present day there is hardly 
a Hindu who does not observe some kind of temple worship or 
another, which points to the conclusion that the Agamas have had, 
in one form or another, a universal hold, upon the continent of 
Hindu Indiaand that their influence tells’’.5* 


35. 7: 36: 6; 7: 56: 6. 
36. xxx. 


CHAPTER It 


FROM KARMA TO LOVE 
I 


THE NEGATIVE AND THE POSITIVE WAYS: 


The mind gets purified through Carya, Kriyé and Yoga and 
the soul realizes its true status through such purgatory. The path 
of righteousness is not an easy one. Some traverse it by hating 
what is evil. This is a negative way and their code of conduct 
consists of a series of ‘Do nots’. The other way loves righteous- 
ness, having created for it a permanent-interest therein. This is 
the positive way. Unless there is interest, the child does not learn 
anything by our insisting on mere negative discipline; nor, does 
it do the right kind of thing. The modern teacher therefore con- 
centrates on creating interest in the mind of the child and inspir- 
ing it with love for the particular study and good conduct. Chastity 
is not promoted by any advice that extra marital love is sin; it 
is really promoted by the growth of love between the married 
couple, when there will be no whisper of extra-marital love. When 
this love is there, nothing appears to the mind or the eye except 
the beloved. Where can then be any room for sin? In the path 
of love when the Lord is everything for the soul, nothing else is 
seen and therefore there can be nosin. As love develops, old 
habits are forgotten and in the end become erased completely. 
The positive discipline of love makes the mind pure. Even the 
remembrance of the past habits becomes abhorrent. This is how 
the mystics become purified. 


II 


THE TAPAS OF LOVE: 


The soul or purusa lost its glory by identifying itself with 
prakrti and individualizing or finitising itself in the ahankara or the 
feeling of self. This gives rise to desire for sense pleasure and 
when there is an obstruction for hatred, frustration and confusion 
are the result. The whole thing ends in moral collapse. The 
descent must be reversed and that can be done only by achieving 


freedom from this false identity and selfishness. The saint does 
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not speak of the ‘I’ or the ‘Mine’. The lovers in their ecstasy of 
union do not speak of the separatist ‘I’ or the ‘Mine’. The lover 
speaks of the beloved as the ‘I’ losing his separate individuality. 
Therefore, in this path of Bhakti or love, ahankara and mamakara 
and false abhimana or identification are all completely dissolved. 


This process of spiritual purification is spoken of as ‘Tavam’. 
But then that should not become egotism. Righteousness, when 
it is not also love, becomes priggishness. It is this sense Sri Vacana 
Bhusanam condemns self-effort when it is egotism. The smaller 
or minor self should die giving room to the higher self. In this 
sense ethics is a spiritual purification. Tapas thus may be good 


or bad. 


We have already referred to the yogis and bhégis following 
this path of 7apas.1 Therefore, Tapas is not merely torture and 
practice of austerity. It is in this wider sense that Tiruvalluoar’s 
chapters on Turavaram are divided into two parts, Vratam (which 
ig merely Tapas) and Faanam. The spiritual progress is a spiri- 
tual discipline restraining the free license of the mind and thereby 
utilizing its energies in fruitful and spiritual ways. This process 
can be spoken of as renunciation in the sense in which Tiruvaf/uvar 
calls it ‘Turavu’? because there is the renunciation of selfishness 
rather than the smaller self — the ahankara and the mamakéra — 
“Yan enatu entum cerukkatuttal?® though in another sense this is 
ocess of perfection and infinite bliss). The aim of this 
spiritual process is to awaken in us the universal consciousness 
which flows out as universal love — a love which cannot 
bear the misery and troubles of the people at large which 
therefore cannot think of doing any harm to others, though as 
a result of this ahims@ one has to undergo any amount of suffer- 
ing. Kannakai, the heroine of Gilappatikaram was going through 
the desert. Her gentle feet had to tread on the heat of the 
stones on the midday path but the epic poet states that she did 
not feel the agony because of her care, pity and love for her 
husband who was walking beside her in that burning desert. So 
does it happen in the spiritual paths. Suffering will be there, 
but it augments the love and attenuates misery. It is this posi- 
tive feeling that is expressed by Tiruval(uvar in a negative way 


a pr 


1, 7: 74: 3. 
2. Tirukkura], 346. 
T. 151 
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in terms of its effect in putting up with all personal suffering and 
in doing no harm to others — “Urra noy nonral uyirkku utukan 
ceyyamai arré tavattitku uru”.8 If this positive basis is forgotten 
and the mere negative aspect alone is emphasized, Tapas is nothing 
more than self-torture, not a mere discipline. Sometimes, people 
take pride in calling such kind of self immolation a Tapas. 


When there is not that deep love, the Tapas becomes cruel. 
Therefore, Argrar calls such tortures, cruel Tapas, ‘Cetittavam’,4 
as against ‘Afittavam’ (ibid.), which is the self-surrender of love 
where like Kannaki, the soul forgets its own separate existence, 
and living and moving in God, it feels it is God and not itself that 
lives and moves and does all its acts. This is the Tapas of truth 
—‘Meyttavam’.® He shows the way of truth so that we may not 
be drowning ourselves in the cruel hell — ‘‘Vennarakattaluntamat 
namakku— meynneriyait tankattum Vétamutalan.’® He shows us 
this good path. He is on the path devoid of birth. He is the Lord 
of pure and holy path — ‘Taneriyan’.? In this path of love the 
means and the goal are nothing but God. Heis not only the goal 
to be reached through the path of goodness and purity and the 
great guide showing us this way and taking us through that path 
but also the path itself, the straight path, ‘Cenneri’® the beautiful 
path, ‘Anneri’® and the path of truth, “Meynneri’.1 


II 


HIDE AND SEEK 
1.: EBB AND FLOW: 


In the path of love we were told" that God plays a hide and 
seek game with the soul, now showing His face to the soul and 
then withdrawing it, which are spoken of as union and separa- 
tion, ‘Samélésa’ and ‘Vislésa’ creating respectively a feeling of joy 
and confidence and a feeling of misery and self condemnation. 


Kuraf, 261. 

7: 14: 6. 

7: 82: 7, 

7: 40: 10. 

7: 56: 4, 

7: 51: 8, 

7: 51: 8. 

7: 40: 10. 

Acarya Hrdayam, 11-80. 
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Arurar also speaks of the Lord agreeing to save our poet and then 
hiding Himself away.l2 We have seen the working of these feel- 
ings in our saint when he was giving expression alternately to his 
feelings of moral greatness and moral despair. In other places 
also where he refers to the other aspects of spiritual progress, we 
find these feelings alternating. As Acarya Hrdayam says, “fA4anaitil 
tan péccu; prémattil pen péccu””8—‘In the path of faana there is the 
speech of the poet as himself; in love there is the speech of the 
poet as the lady who loves.” We have referred elsewhere" to the 
utterance of the love-lorn lady but we may note the cries of joy 
and despair proceeding from the poet as the poet. 


2,  SELF-SURRENDER: 


‘Speaking of his complete self-surrender to the Lord, he says 
that he had not relied on the relationship of the mother or the 
father; he was satisfied with his relationship to the Lordship of 
God.8 He has practised this ¢apas or self surrender to the Lord.** 
“<T have offered my head, my tongue and my mind all to Himself 
and to His service and I have lived through serving His feet as 
His slave”.2? ‘I am yours by right’’,"* cries he. “My mind, my 
19 In the 15th Aymn and in the 54th hymn, he 
speaks of his imperishable attachment to God in terms of his serv- 
ing Him, praising Him and singing Him even if the Lord does not 
«T shall not murmur that you have made me suffer. 
290 “There is the target to be aimed and I 


have tried to reach that goal. I have taken refuge in You so that 
a1 = T shall worship 


I may be saved as long as the mind exists 
You even by force”.%* “I shall not praise anyone but You"’.* 


«Whom shall I think of except Yourself???” ‘Can I say ‘no’ after 


heart melts in love 


care for him. 
I accept everything 


12. 7: 62: 5. 
13. Ch, 2., Sdt. 32. 
14. Vol. HI, hymn, 37. 


15, 7: 14: 2. 
16. 7: 14: 6. 
17. 7: 14: 1. 
18. 7: 14: Hl. 
19, 7: 14: 11. 
20. 7: 15: 6. 
Zl. 7: 15: 7. 
22, 7: 15: 8. 


23. Refrain of hymn 21 and Aymn 26. 
24, Refrain of hymn 24. 
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having become Your slave?’’25 ‘Shall I slight You even for a 
minute?’26 ‘Is it possible to forget the Lord of Arann ‘For- 
getting God, is death” is our poet’s conviction and feeling. 


This complete self-surrender is expressed in the 95th Aymn 
where the poet says that he has become the irredeemable slave of 
the Lord without thinking of any one®® and he cries, ‘“You may 
sell me, O, Lord, I have come to serve You with all my heart’’3* 
In another Aymn he says, “The five rulers of the senses are there 
to prevent me from going away from the wrong path. But in spite 
of them my tongue praises You and I bind You to my mind with 
the garland of words,”’8! He speaks of the pleasure of the com- 
pany of the followers of the Lord and his spiritual regeneration 
thereby. “I shall become the slave of Your followers’’.®? “Having 
become Your servant, I have served Your followers and have 
heard all that has to be heard”.8_ “I shall become the slave of 
Your followers” is the refrain of H. 52. ‘Your followers are those 
who save me also” is the refrain of H. 75. He speaks of his worship 
through music and poetry, begging of the Lord for the path of 
Tapas54 “Ye comes with the followers, with flowers in the hand, 
love in the heart and tears in the eye’’.°5 He is sure of his salvation 
and birthlessness.36 “I thought of You and You at once entered 
my body’? and “You have ordered me to think of You and I have 
become devoid of all anger and disease’’.28 “Wherever I may think, 
‘there You become one with me”.8® The 58th hymn gives us an 
idea of the Lord coming and saving him. 


25. Refrain of Aymn 1. 
26. Refrain of hymn 38. 
27. Refrain of Aymn 59. 


28. 7: 48: 3 
29. 7: 95: 1. 
80, 7: 95: 2. 
31. 7: 96:1; 7: 96: 4. 
32. 7: 14: 11, 
33. 7: 21: 2; 7: 24: 4. 
34. 7: 15: 5; 7: 58: 4. 
35. 7: 23: 4, 
36. 7:1: 4; 7: 48: 1 
37, 7: 21: 6 

7: 

7: 
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SELF CONDEMNATION: 


In moments of selfcondemnation, he cries in despair: ‘Tell 
me a way of escape” is the refrain of hymn No. 3. “I am frighten- 
ed, O, Lord”’ is the refrain of hymn No. 8 “I have not thought 
of You for many days and wandered about like a devil’. He 
speaks of his fear of the delusion of a false conclusion and torment 
of doubts al) through the varied births and deaths and through 
the persisting progress in spite of them:” “Tuyakku mayakku’? 4 
“TY am afraid of the karman’? — This he repeats very often. In 
such moments, he feels sulky and cries, ‘Should You not excuse 
my faults’? ‘Is there no Lord but You, if You cannot excuse 
my faults”? — The 14th Aymn is in this strain. So also are hymns 


Nos. 89 and 95. 
Vv 


REPENTANCE 

This self-condemnation is the sincere repentance of a soul 
reaching higher spiritual spheres when it looks back on what till 
now appeared to be an eternal past, which will havenoend. This 
repentance moves the heart of the readers. Even when we read 
the enumeration of the gruesome faults, there arises in our mind 
that the heart from which this cry of sincere repentance has gone 
forth, has become completely purified and spiritualized. 


This repentance is a sure and certain sign of conversion — 


moral and spiritual. There can be no trace of evil or sin, all of 
them having been burnt away in the divine spark of this repen- 


tance, this fire of love, bearing no separation from the Lord. This 


cry of despair is the surest way of attaining God, says Manikka- 
vacakar: “‘Ajutal unnaip peralame”.® In the very hymn of self- 
realization where Arirar had the vision of God at Kalumalam, he 


gives expression to this great truth: “Except to those who con- 
template on Him, and weep with tears in their two eyes, His two 


40. 7: 1: 2. 
41. 7: 35: 10. 
42, See Acarya Hrdayam 2: 12. 
43. 7: 54:6: 7: 54: B 7: 58: 6. 
44. 7: 70: 6. 

45, Tiruvacakam, Catakam, 9: 10. 
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feet are not known’46 — “Alu malark kanninai atiyavark kallal arivari 
tavat tiruvati inai trantum’’. 


IV 


PURIFICATION: 


Therefore, it is clear the process ultimately consists in puri- 
fying the mind and the heart. You think of Him for a minute 
and He makes that heart His abode. He exists as the unique one 
to the mind of those who think of Him: Karuttéra urrulanam 
oruvan.*’ If the mind is oriented towards Him, He rushes into it. 
If soul is hungering for God, God is also hungering for soul. 
Our poet speaks his hankering after God, in terms of his hunger 
— “‘Paciyai otté nan kantéev’?.48 God’s hunger is greater than the 
hunger of the soul. ‘If you just think of Him in the corner of 
your heart, He rushes and fills up the whole heart’? — **Pavippar 
manam pavikkontan’’,° a statement reminding us of the Prophet 
Mahommad’s saying, ‘‘When man walks towards God, God runs 
towards him’’. It looks as though he has no grandeur elsewhere. 
‘He shines’, our poet says, ‘in the mind of those who ever think 
of Him’ “Cintittenrum ninainteluvarkal cintaiyir rikalum Civan’? 5° 
“He isin the mind of those who worship’ — “‘Vantippartam matatti- 
nullan.”® ‘He never leaves off His attachment to the mind of those 
great loving souls’ — “‘Métakutan pattar matattiraiyum partu 
vitatavan’’.52 ‘Elis abode, for ever, is the heart of those who have 
taken refuge in Him’ — “Tamakku enrum irukkai caranataintar 
neficankontan’’ 68 It is not only contemplation and self-surrender 
but also love and hankering after Him that are emphasized — 
“Urukil ulluraivan”*4 If you melt in love, He resides in your 
heart’. ‘‘Thereafter, He isin their mind, He is in their tongue 
and He is all the Subject matter of the whole world’? — ‘*NatIpata- 
mehtunalvar corpatamar Civan’;55 “<Vayar manattal ninaikkum 


46. 7: 58: 10. 
47. 7: 51: 9. 
48. 7: 77:9 
49. 7: 57:2 
50. 7: 61: 8 
51. 7: 67: 7 
52. 7: 84: 9. 
53. 7: 19: 5. 
54. 7: 86: 5. 
55. 7: 84: 3. 
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avarukku aruntavettil tayar’’.*® Therefore, once He takes possession 
of the heart, the saint does not think that he thinks, he acts or he 
sees, or he moves in the world; God alone thinks, lives and moves 
thereafter. Has not St. Paul said, “It is not I that live, but Christ 
dwelleth in me’? And the Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy speaks of this 
stage as the transformation of the ‘Pasukarana’ into the ‘Patikarana’ 
the organs of the soul becoming the organs of the Lord. 


Vil 
THE MARKATA AND THE MARJARA: THE MONKEY AND THE CAT: 


All this process of spiritualizing or sublimation is looked upon 
only as the work of the Lord, It is true in some places the saint 
speaks of his going to the Lord, but the Lord leaving him in the 
lurch. This may remind us of the ‘markata npaya’ or the way of 
the monkey, where the young one of its own accord clasps and 
embraces the mother monkey. The other way is that of a cat, 
‘marjara kiséza nydya’ where the mother carries the kitten by 
its own mouth from place to place. It ought not to be concluded 
that our poet advocates the former way as the rea] truth. What 
he speaks in a sulky mood, is acry of despair. He has been 
emphasizing again and again the doctrine of Grace. Inone verse 
he clearly states: ‘‘The Lord had come without my knowledge to 
make my stony heart melt, showed His feet and removed my 


fetters’’.6? 
Vill 


THE COMPANION: 

Our poet feels that the Lord has been with him always as 
the invisible companion even when the poet has been leading the 
path of faults. He was his support and help in times of his danger 
—**kin itarttunai’’,°® when the Lord appeared to him as though He 
was the friend of the poet andnone else. He was his comrade— 
“Télan’®® a comrade who however was a saviour too—“Exnatyal 
tolan”?.90 The poet speaks of the Lord as his envoy or ‘éiéan’ ,* 


56. 7: 19: 10. 
57, 7: 67: 5 

58. 7: 26: 2. 
59. 7: 51: 10. 
60. 7; 84: 9. 
61. 7: 84: 9. 
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pethaps the invisible messenger whispering in the hearts of others 
and changing their minds to the benefit of the poet. In this 
connection the tradition is that this word ‘taan’ refers to the Lord 
going as a messenger to Paravai to appease her jealousy against 
Cankili. These terms ‘tunai’,®? ‘tolan’,®8 and ‘tztay’ are emphasi- 
zed by the traditionalist so that the path of our poet’s worship 
may be described as the path of the friend. As such, the poet 
describes the Lord as having been his companion in all his faults 
—“Télanumay yan ceyyum turicukaluk kutanaki??;6 “Tolamai arulit 
tontanén ceyta turicukal porukkum natan’’.* The spiritual significance 
of this will be explained later on when we quote Sri Vacaya Bhisa- 
nam, where how the faults are transformed into the good efforts 
of the soul is explained. 


JEVANMUKTA: 


The alternating feelings of elation and self depression are 
found even in the stage of Sivsham Bhavana. In a moment of 
depression he says, ‘Unzaippol ennaip pavikkamatten”,§? but in a 
moment of confidence of joy he speaks of “‘Nanaya paran”. The 
soul is ultimately purified and gets itself lost in the Absolute, 
Everything is felt to have been performed with nothing more 
to be achieved — “‘Ketten kétpatellam piravamai kéttolintén’?;% 
“Yatinukkacaip patukén”’ This is the feeling of the victory of 
the absolute achievement and perfection. The Jivanmukta feels 
he is a ‘krtakrtya’, one that has performed all that has to be per- 
formed and exclaims, ‘Parndham’—‘I am the fullness of a plenum’, 


x 
PROGRESSIVE SUBLIMATION: 


The working of karma has been described in terms of love. 
The law of karma is, from one point of view, the law of cause 


62. 7: 26: 2; 7: 64: 8 
63. 7: 51: 10; 7: 84: g, 
64. 7: 84: 9. 

65. 7: 51: 10, 

66. 7: 68: 8. 

67. 7: 54: 5. 

68. 7: 38: 4. 

69. 7: 21: 2. 

70. 7; 15: 3. 
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and effect based on the uniformity of nature. This is, however, 
mechanical and does not appeal to our sense of justice and fair 
Play though it is necessary for preventing crimes. Therefore, the 
idea of a divine ruler holding the scales even arises. This leads 
from the preventive theory to the retributive theory of punish~ 
ment which is one way of looking at the worth of the theory of 
karma. The individual has a worth of his own and he cannot 
be sacrificed completely for the group, in the name of prevention 
or retribution for attacks on the group. The conception of reform- 
ing man emphasizes the fact that apart from the group there is 
the individual to be saved. The reformed or purified individual 
glorifies the group as well. Punishment becomes thus reforma- 
tion. Today crime is more often locked upon as a disease of the 
mind and reformation itself is spoken of in terms of cure. Today 
this cure is becoming a matter of education and culture, through 
the provision of proper environments and experiences. Sometimes, 
people even speak of changing the world through conditioning the 
reflexes but if the individual worth and freedom are forgotten 
when man is made a machine, there cannot be any moral grandeur. 
Therefore, freedom of will is asserted and the erstwhile conception 
of the ruler or king becomes now the conception of a doctor and 


a teacher and the method adopted by the Lord for saving the 
medicine or ‘maruntu’,?1 the Lord Himself 


But in all these cases, the 
Therefore, the ruler is 
relationship between 
of as the father and 


world is spoken of as a 
being described as Guru or Master.” 
Lord or God stands away from man. 
feared; the teacher is revered. To make this 
God and soul very intimate, God is spoken 
1,78 but the relationship even here is not so intimate 
as to be one of communion. To avoid this, God is spoken of as 
an intimate friend and comrade.” Even this appears to be a kind 
of exterior relationship. The most intimate relationship is that of 
the lovers and, therefore, God is spoken of as the beloved of the 
soul.75 ove works such a great transformation that all the 
erstwhile selfishness is completely destroyed, There is a complete 
self-sacrifice and self-surrender in love. Here, there is no slavery 
but freedom. God also ceases to be dictating from a higher 


the mothe 


7: 27: 3. 
72, 7: 62: 4. 

7: 53: 3. 

7; 26: 2; 7: Si: 10; 7: 84: 9. 
75, Hymn, 37- 
T. 152 
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pedestal. He becomes the Soul of the soul inspiring every one of 
‘its acts. 


Karma thus becomes Dharma and the divine play of His lila 
of krpa@ (mercy). As Appar says, ‘Mountains of sins disappear 
by a spark of His love even as mountains of firewood are burnt 
away by a spark of fire’ — “‘Vingura atukkiya virakin vevvalal unntye 
pukil avai onrumillaiyam panniya ulakinil payinta pavattai nanninin 
taruppatu namaccivayavé’”’.”* Therefore, even this, is only according 
to the law of karma when it becomes the law of love. It is not 
the outward act but the intention that is important in judging 
the karmas. When the intention is defied, when every act of the 
saint is inspired by the Lord, there is really no act of the saint 
and there is no karma to be enjoyed or suffered by him. Thus 
is karma transcended. 


The feeling of self-condemnation, is a feeling of repentance 
revealing a purification of heart, a purity which is also expressed 
by our poet. The poet feels in a moment of self-condemnation 
that the Lord’s Grace is so powerful as to pardon all sins, Even 
the faults of his, are, he feels, loved by the Lord even as the dirt 
of the calf is licked away by the mother cow. This is the doctrine 
of Grace. Saktinipdtam is the descending of this power of Grace 
on the soul. 


76. Appar, 11: 3. 


CHAPTER UL 
GRACE AND ETHICS 


I 


DOCTRINE OF GRACE: 

Lord’s Grace or ‘Aru!’ is the Mother. Vedanta  Désikar’s 
conception that while He loves rule, she rules love and overpowets 
might, is probably the same as that of Saizife conception of Siva 
and Uma; only the Saivites speak of a final stage ‘when Siva and 
Uma are but one. Pillai Lokacarya’s theory about the working 
of this Grace is more applicable to Ardrar: though not his concep- _ 
tion of the Mother who according to Pillai is not Vibku or infinite 
but only a mediatrix interceding on behalf of the sinner ‘and subé 
duing the retributive will of the Lord by Her overflowing mercy 
and thereby making the Lord the Saviour and the soul the mukta, 
The second part of Sri Vacanabhisanam insists on the spontaneity 
of Divine mercy as opposed to its attainment by our effort. Ac- 
cording to Piljai, ‘Responsiveness to Grace has more religious 
value than the responsibility of the jiva to merit it. Operative 
Grace like the free flow of mother’s milk is different from co- 
operative Grace which is like artificial milk, and the updya menta- 
lity savours of egoity”’. Surrender brings on us the Absolute 
rain of Grace which is bestowed and not merited by egoistic effort. 
This, very well explains the doctrine of Grace which Arérar refers 
to as “Kurtam ceyyinum kunam etak karutum kolkai’. 


Our poet many a time and in many ways praises this Grace of 

‘the Lord. He is the Lord of Grace—‘Arulalan’—that is mentioned 
in his very first verse? and the place where the poet was thus 

saved probably came to be known as ‘Aruj Turai’, the Ford of 

God’s Grace. He is the munificent Lord and His Grace seems 

to be so unique when it flows towards the poet. He gives Himself 

to think about Him — ‘‘ Tannai ennai ninaikkal taruvan’’.2 He feels 

the munificent Lord is a companion, all to himself. The ‘saulabhya’ 
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— ‘elima? is often emphasized — ‘Kayap pénumavarkku eliyan.’* 
He makes the poet receive His sweet Grace — “Envai wrarul 
eytuvippan’’.5 He is ‘Piran’® the Great One, offering all help. He 
is the divine tree which satisfies all desires — ‘Karpakam’.’ His 
victories (of Virattana) are well known; bui our poet, suggesting 
that all these victories are the victories of His Grace, describes 
the Lord as the warrior of Divine Grace — “Tiruvarul cér 
Cévakan?’.8 "He is the merciful to all. He blesses all without say 
ing ‘no” — ‘‘Ellarkkum illai ennatu arul ceyvar.® He blesses his 
devotees by removing the affliction — ‘‘Pitai tira atiyarkku arulum 
Peruman’?.1° He is clothed in His Grace devoid of all miseries _ 
*Allalil arulé punaivan”™ (There is another reading “purivan”? 
instead of ‘punaivan’, Then it will mean that He will bestow His 
Grace upon us during the time of our miseries). He blesses us by 
removing our miseries — “Allal tirt tarul ceyya vallan’’!2 He 
destroys the karmas at once, even those ancient karmas — “Ollai 
val vitaikal ketuppan”2® He helps those attached to Him: “He 
is One who will not get detached from them — “Urravarkku uta~ 
vum Peruman”?;4 “*Parrinarkku entum parravan’.® He is Good 
to those who come near Him, and who are attached to Him and 
who praise Him — “Nanninarkku enrum nallavan’’;* “Par rinéar- 
katku nallar’’.17 It is impossible to leave Him once you move or 
be in communion with Him — “Viravinal vitutarkariyan” 8 He 
forgives all faults and removes them — *Pilaiyaip poruppan’;}* 
““Pilatyelam tavirap panippan”29 That is His Grace which is the 


4. 7: 56: 9. 
5. 7: 56: 2. 
6. 7: 22: 1. 
7. 7: 68: 5, 
8. 7: 70: 8 
9. 7: 53: 4: 
10 (7: 53: 10. 
ll. 7: 56: 3, 
12. 7: 61: 5. 
13, 7; 56: 8. 
14. 7: 61: 2. 
15. 7: 61: 2, 
16, 7: 61: 7. 
17. 7: 33: 4, 8. 
18. 7: 59: 2, 
19, 7; 59: 1 
20. 7: 59: 1. 
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véry form of forbéarance — “Kamaiyar karupaiyinan”:™ It leads 
to Jana; He blesses by removing doubt + ‘‘Cankaiyai ninke 
aruli?? 22 


i 


KARMA TRANSCENDED: 

_ Mind gets purified and the soul procééds towards communion 
with God. The never ending cycle of karma is transcended. All 
the fetters and ignorance recede away like a mirage which has 
been deceiving and teasing us as though it were a beautiful pond 
of pure water in the desert — ‘‘Urittunait térttetap pacam oruva 
Divine communion results. Therefore, his transcending the karma 
is very important because salvation is certain thereafter. All our 
miseries are the result of karma and God removes our hunger — 


“Paci tirppan’’.* He sets at naught to our calumnies beforehand— 


**Varumpali varame tavirppin’;> removes out sufferings — “Varué- 
“‘Kavalat 


tam kalaivan’’;*® removes our anxieties and diseases — 

kalaivan’’;9? “Pint kalaivay’?;?8 ‘‘Kattamum piniyum — kalaivin’?;** 
removes them for ever — + Alial ullana tirttituvdy”’;8° removes the 
obstructions — ‘‘itar tirkkavatlan”’® and the defects — ‘“‘Ouamd- 
ina tirkkavallan”’; removes the sorrow — ‘‘Tuyar tirppan’’2* This 
happens because the 4armas — the ancient karmas (Patiai vitai~ 
kal); cease to have any effect thereafter, receding away 
Our poet says this happens as soon as one falls at 
surrender and the transformation s¢ems 
e of the Grace of the 
“* Aiaivdr oittai tirkkum 
2°38 << Pgracuvar 


2? 33 


as a mirage. 
the feet of the Lord in self- 
to be so sudden that one has to speak ther 
Lord — ‘‘Tolalum toloivat tarkkinra cott’’;54 
1936 “<Pariya vinatkal avai trkkum Paramas 


purioutaiyar 
21, 7 26: 2. 
22. 7: 19: 3. 
23, SivajRanabddham, SB. 9. 


29: 3. 
29; 4. 


56: 9; Ollai vigaikal, 7: 56: 8. 
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vinaip parraruppan’?;s’ “Palim vinaikal avai tirkkum Paraman’?;** 
““Pantitta vipaip partaruppan’’®® — Here it will be also seen that He 
uproots the karmas. Even their trace of previous attachment 
disappears — “‘Aritta Nampi atikai toluvar noy’?;* “ Ataivar vinaikal 
aruppin”:™ “<Vinaiyai vitta nantum nalla Natan”;* ‘“‘Errum vitaikal 
tirppar”’ 48 He is the medicine and nectar capable of uprooting 
even the strongest karmas to those who worship or circumambu- 
late Him — “Valam kolvaravar valvinai tirkkum maruntu?.44 This 
Grace of removing the karmas is bestowed upon all in this world 
— Ulakil uljar vinaikal tirppar.’*® That is the confidence of our 
poet, the confidence of universal salvation, for God is One who 
blesses all — “Ellarkkum illai ennatu arul ceyvar’?.48 


Ill 
KARMA AND GRACE RECONCILED: 
1. Sivajnana Yogi 


The working of the karma in bringing on this Grace of the 
Lord is explained by Sivajaana Yogi id his commentary on Siva- 
jianabodham. All the good things we do, bring on good results 
but they are after all gold-fetters as opposed to iron-fetters of 
evil acts. But these good acts are called ‘Pacy punniyam’ because 


they are not done with the proper feeling of self-sacrifice in the 


name of God, when alone they will be Sivapunniyam, In the 


pacupunniyam, the ego is not dead, whilst in the Sivapunniyam it is 
completely erased. How does one escape these fetters by doing 
good acts? Though the Pacupunniyam is intended to benefit some 


others in the society, because the Lord is all pervasive, this act 
intended consciously for someone also, 


goes unconsciously to please 
the Lord ultimately. This way, 


Pacupunniyam leads to Sivapun- 


37. 7: 68: 2 
38. 7: 52: 8 
39. 7: 61: B 
40. 7: 63: 6 
41. 7: 91: 6 
42. 7:91: 7 
43. 7: 91:9 

7: 75: 9 

7 : 8 
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niyam, Therefore, the immediate result is the gold-fetters, but 
ultimately, on account of the Sivapunpiyam accumulating and 
transforming the soul, it experiences the Divine Bliss. Sivajnana 
Yogi asserts, this is the meaning of Ariirar’s verse, “Vémpinotu tin- 
karumpu viravi enait tirttir’47 ‘Vémpu’ or the bitter margosa-seed- 
like experience is the experience of karma or fetters. Divine bliss, 
sweet like the sugar-cane is the unconscious result of Sivapunniyam. 
In this way the soul is in the end completely transformed — 


‘ Tirttir’ 48 
2. Pillai Lokacaryar 


Sri Vecanabhiisanam, by Pitjai Lokacartyar, beautifully expresses 
this unconscious purificatian of our acts even in our physical 
and mental plane and it is worth quoting that part of the text 


here: 


“Tripat vipittiyilé pariparnanupavam natavanirka,  atunta 


turukkattaté, técantarakatanana —putran pakkalilé pitru  krtayam 
kitakkumapolé, camcarikal pakkalilé tiruvullam kutipoy, ivarkalaip 
pirintal arramattaté, ivarkaloté kalantu  parimarukaikkuk karana 
kaléparankalaik kotuttu, avarraikkontu vyaparikkaik kétina cakti 
vicésankalaiyum kofuttu, kankana nirkil Mpaiyittu vilakkucarkat- 
kannukkut torratapati, urankukira prajaiyait tay mutukilé 


enfu 

yanatitukkontu kitakkumapolé, tanalinta campantamé héluvaka 

vitamattaté, akavayilé anaitiukkoniu tet yil tofarcci nanrentu 
utanketanay, ivarkal acatkarmankalilé pra- 


vitaté, cattaiyé nokki 
varttikkumpotu mitkamatiaté, anumati tanattaippannt utacinaraip- 
polé  truntu, mitkaikkitam parttu, nanmaiyentu péritalavatoru 
timaiyum kanate, nertiyaik kottippartial oruvaliyalum pacaikana- 
tolintal, aprapyamentu Kanna nirété miluvatu; tattakkéra vitam 
pertavalavilé, e% dirate conmay eu péraic comnay el atiydrai nokkina@y 
avarkal vitayait tirtiay avarkalukku otunka nilalaik kotuitay ennumapolé 
matimankaypittu, ponodniyar. ponnat uraikallilé 
entu tirattumapole, janmaparamparai- 
kaltérum, _yatruccikam pracankika manusankikam etkira cukruta 
vicesankalaik kazpittukkontu, tane qvarcat ot'ru pattikki natattikkontu 
porum.*® Latitacaritatikalilé tovartiam curukka moliyak kanalam.”’®° 


cilavarrat é@ritiu, 
uraitiu melukalé etuttuk ‘kalkalate 


47, 7: 46: 2. 
48. 7: 46: 2. 
49. 384. Sri Vacan 
56. 3: 83. Sri Vacanabhisar 


abhitsazam— Edn. 1911. 
am—Edn. 1911. 
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A robber escaping from custody may go round a temple or 
any spiritual environment. Any sinner may call his friend, per- 
haps as a brother sinner but who in this country is as usual named 
after God. Pillai writes that God in writing the account of this 
soul gives credit for his having been in a holy environment and 
for his addressing the Lord by His name — “En Gratcconnay, en 
peratcconnay”’ * 


The same idea is expressed by our poet — “‘Poyyé unnaip 
pukalodr pukalntal atuoum porulak kolo@ne?s? — ‘Even if those who 
praise You, do so without sincerity, You take it as sincere and 
true praise’. ‘“‘Anpilarénum Emperuman entu eppotum alaittavarkkarul 
cey ... atikal’’®8 — ‘Even if they have no love, You ... bless those 
who cail or utter Your name always’. 


3. Our Poet, Arurar 


We explained the working of karma as a kind of retribution, 
reformation, cure and education. When our poet sings of God 
as ‘a cheat unto the cheat,’ “!Pulluvarakum avarkku avartamum 
Pulluvar”’ > “‘Etilar tamakku étilan’?®5 — ‘as a stranger to those who 
look upon Him as a stranger’ — there is the idea of retribution — 
paying them in their own coin. So also he expresses the same 
idea in the verse No. 60:4, where he speaks of the acts of previous 
birth inflicting in this birth. The idea of punishment is also there 
when he says, ‘‘Patappal tanmaiyil nan pattatellam pafuttay’’: 
Here ‘patuttdy’ means punished er made one undergo.5® Our poet 
speaks of the Lord punishing him with blindness.’? The reforma- 
tive theory of karmas is referred to when God is said to be refining 
and transmuting the mind and the soul — “ Tiruttit tirutti vanten 
cintai itavkol kayilaya’’.58 The curative theory, where the concep- 
tion of karma and of all our defects and our ignorance being a 
disease is also emphasized by our poet when he speaks of “‘Pantitta 
vikatp parraruppay’’ — ‘One who cuts away. the fetters of karma 


7: 69; 3; 7: 89:1; 7: 89: 6. 
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im terms of surgery’ and of ‘‘Pini kalaivay’®°—‘You who removes 
the disease in terms of cure’. Our poet calls the misleading desires 
as cruel disease of desire—‘‘ Vétkai Vennoy’’.*1 Identification with 
the imperfection ‘Afirnam and anyata’ which is want of whole- 
ness is disease and the source of every misery. According to an 
Indian Saint the greatest illness is the disease of existence. Has 
not Tiruvaliuvar said, “Pitapparukkalurtarku utampu mikai?’’? When 
the soul turns Godward forgetting its erstwhile identification with 
the imperfection, and aims at communion with the perfection it 
enjoys freedom from this disease and the bliss of spiritual health. 
God is therefore the medicine, ‘‘Maruntanar’’.® He is the medicine 
curing the chronic karma, ‘‘Valvinai tirkkum maruntu’’, the medi- 
cine on the top of the mountain, ‘“Malaimél mamaruntu”.“ The 
last reference suggests the idea of ‘Saajivi’ or a rare medicinal 
plant. Maruntu also means nectar. He is the nectar accompany- 
ing us on our journey to salvation—* Valittunai maruntu’’®> and we 
saw the Divine Bliss being spoken of as the nectar of sahasrara in 
the Jaya yoga of “Satcakras”. The Lord is spoken of as ‘Amudu?— 


‘Nectar’ by our poet himself. 


The Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy coming to the educational 
theory of karma speaks of the Lord creating ‘tafukarana puvana 
pokam’, body limbs, the world and the objects of enjoyment, for 
the experience of the soul which has to be purified ultimately and 
saved through the experiences. This answers to the modern con- 
ception of educational institutions where the child is conditioned 
in the proper way through experiences provided there. The Lord 
is spoken of by our poet as a Guru,®? Gurumamayi® and Ciftan.® 
Real education according to the Hindus is the drawing out of the 
spirit inside and, therefore, the Lord is the most learned from this 
point of view — Pattan,”° the learned. The learned or the really 
educated, from this point of view, always praise Him — Periya- 


60. 7: 29: 3. 

61. 7: 59: 2. 

62. 7: 76: 6. 

63. 7: 75: 9. 

64. 7: 27: 3. 

65. 7: 70: 9. 

66. 7: 58: 6; 7: 68: 7 ete. 
67. 7: 26: 4. 

68. 7: 62: 4. 

69. 7: 69: 9; 7: 80: 8. 
70. 7: 69: 9. 
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emperuman enru eppotum karravar paravappatuvan”’.™ The result of 
this kind of education or spiritual perfection is the removal of 
all miseries—‘‘Karra perumpulavar allal peritum aruppan.”” Edu- 
cation in this sense becomes in the end Divine Bliss—“‘Karre 
kalviyinum iniyan”’’—‘God is sweeter than education’, the means 
though both are the same because God is the goal and the means. 
This education or spiritual perfection is not mere theory but an 
art and an aesthetic experience of God. We had elsewhere ex- 
plained the artistic mysticism of Arirar and his conception of Art 
or ‘Kalai’. From this point of view Ararar speaks of the Lord 
being the Art as well as its meaning and significance. He is the 
fruit of the experience of Art — Elicaiyay icaippayanay’.™ His 
-All-pervasiveness is brought about by a reference to Art—‘“‘Kalatk- 
kelam- porulay’’;75 Pattakat ticai akininran’’;7 “Paynarin Tamilayp 
‘Paramaya Paraticutaré;?” ‘‘Palkalaiyiv porul’’.?8, 


Iv 


‘THE BILLS OF LOVE! 


The spiritual process is explained in a still more intimate way. 
Indian books on rhetoric speak of the dictates of the Védas as the 
‘commandments of the Master to his slave, the Prabhu Samhita. 
They speak of the /tihdsas as the counsel friends, ‘the Subrt 
Samhita and the Puramas as the prattling of the child, the Sisu 
Samhita. Poetry is according to them the captivating speech and 
request of the beloved, the Kanta Samhita. Naturally Arurar’s 
conception of Art leads us to this relationship of love between God 
and Soul as the Lover and the Beloved, which ultimately blossoms 
as an undivided non-dualistic inseparable experience of union or 
unity. From this point of view, the Lord is the most beautiful 
(Alakan”® etc), and the purest (Punitan)® and (Ninmalay.8t 


7.07; 61: W. 

72. 7: 73: 3, 

73. 7: 56: 5. 

74. 7; 51: 10. 

75. 7: 59: 3. 

76. 7: 62: 3. 

TT. 7: 24: 5. 

78. 7: 62: 6, 

79, 7: 9: 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, LOf 7: 64: 1 ete, 
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Artirar addresses Him a ‘Alak@’®? and ‘Alakip@r’.88 The Lord is 
eternal and without end; He is, therefore, to the poet, ‘the eternal 
Youth’ (Kulakan).84 To the beloved, He is the bridegroom and 
the beloved (Manavalan),®* (Anpan),®6 (Aroan).%# 


He is all sorts of relations of varying kinds of love. This can 
be interpreted in two ways. Since He is All-pervasive, every 
relation of ours is ultimately God. In another sense, all these 
relations of which we speak of in this world are unreal and ulti- 
mately meaningless and futile, the real, father, mother, brother, 
Sister, son, wife, teacher, friend, king and Guru being the Lord 
and none but Him. We are His wealth and He is the owner — 
*Utaiyan’.8? He is our Chief or Leader (K6u).88 He is our Jraivan 
or Iratyavan,® the King or the Sovereign. He is the beloved Lord 
(Nayakan):°° Natav.*1 In various hymns our poet, therefore, 
addresses the Lord as father, mother, master, the beloved, the 
brother etc.®2 In this also our poet is following closely the footsteps 


of Campantar.™ 


Of all these relationships, that which is the most intimate is 
that of the beloved. The most intimate experience of the Lord’s 
bliss is often spoken of as ‘Amudu’, the sweetest thing. The 
Vaisnavite commentators bring out the greatness of this concep- 
tion of ‘4ra Amudu’? which is according to them unique in their 
mystic language. ‘Whilst sense enjoyment is exciting and exhaust- 
ing, the joy of Divine contact expresses the inexpressible joy which 
is satisfaction without satiation”. This term ‘Ard Amudu’ is how- 
ever not peculiar to Vaisnavism but is the common basis of all 
Tamil mystic poetry. Appar mentions it. Aviary calls the Lord 


82. 7:.1:9; 7: 3: 6; 7: 69: 2. 
83. 7: 87: 1-10. 
84, 7: 58:5; 7: 62: 7; 7: 76: 5; 7: 77: 4 


85. 7: 70: 4; 7: 80: 1. 

86. 7: 38: 10 

86a. 7: 85: 3. 

87. 7: 91: 6, 

88. 7: 68: 2. 

89. 7: 40:3; 7: 78: 4; 7: 75: 1. 
90. 7: 17: 7. 

91. 7: 84: 9. 


92. See hymns 13, 24, 26, 27, 28, 52, 73, 85. 
93, Sec Campantar-3: 46. 

94. Nammalvar: 2: 3: 1. 

95. 4p., 281: 1. 
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*‘Amudu? — ‘Nectar’;®° ‘Innamudu’? — ‘Sweet Nectar’;*’ ‘dramudu’®s 
which is Insatiable Nectar; ‘dr@ Ixnamudu’ — ‘the Insatiable sweet 
Nectar’®® and ‘Kotila Amudu’ — ‘the Nectar free from all dregs’. 
The Lord is the sweetest experience and for want of words our 
poet speaks of Him as ‘Kavnal’ — Sugar,1 ‘Karumpu’ — Sugar- 
cane! and ‘Katti? — Sugarcandy™ and also ‘Tn’? — Honey. 
“<Pavippar manattu urum at ten”? 18 “ Atiydrkaltam ullat t&n’?;20° “¢ Tittik- 
kum ten?’ ,107 “‘Karumpin teli”,)°8 “Mannavar ninrettum karumpu’? 
“Teli tén’?,0 Ténitat innamudu, marratanirrefivu”,™4 ‘“Kannal 
tnnamudy”?J2 are the several metaphorical expressions used by our 
poet, sweeter by themselves. Of these, the last two expressions 
are the most sweetest as they mention that our Lord is the most 
sweetest quintessence of all the sweetest things. 


He is not far away. He is the beloved of our soul, ever in its 
embrace. Therfore, He is like the sweetness of the gooseberry in 
our very palm — “‘Askai nelliyin palattitai amudu? 38 The bliss of 
achievement becomes patent to them who contemplate on Him 
— “Cintit teluvarkku nellikkani?? 44 But all these fruits of the world 
are nothing compared to His bliss and therefore our poet speaks 
of Him as the divine fruit of educational or spiritual perfection 
— “Karrula van kani”.4° “Think of Him! How sweet is He!” — 
cries our poet and he further states, “‘His very name is sweet in our 


96. 7: 28: 2; 7: 68: 1-9; 7: 84: 7, 
97, 7: 21: 6; 7: 27: 2; 7: 84: 3; 7: 84: 10. 
98. 7: 51: 2; 7: 51: 4. 
99, 7: 26: 10; 7: 27: 7, 
100. 7: 70: 8. 
101. 7: 84: 10. 
102, 7: 54: 3. 
103. 7: 54: 3; 7: 59: 10. 
104. 7: 21: 6; 7:359: 10; 7: 68; 3, 
105. 7; 59: 10. 
106. 7: 67: 1 
107. 7: 68: 3 
108. 7: 59: 10 
109, 7: 38: 3 
110. 7: 70: 1, 
7 
7 
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tongue and there sprouts forth the nectar” —“ Navilarum Nallaran; 
Amudu’?? 116 *-* 


The happiness is still further spoken of as ‘/npu” and ‘Ipimai’. 
He is the sweet bliss devoid of all miseries —‘‘Tugpamum turantu 
inpiniyan”?.17 “To praise Him is to enjoy the sweet bliss” —thus 
feel the Bhaktas and the Siddhas, ‘“‘Pattar Cittar paraviniyan’ M8 
(There is another reading pariviniyan instead of paraviniyan). He 
increases the bliss of those who contemplate on Him. He is the 
sweetest bliss in communion—“Tilaittarku iniyan”4® “Enak- 
kiniyavan’?° —‘He is sweet unto me’ cries our poet. He is sweet 
not only to him but also to all his people—‘ Tamarkkiniyavan” 
He is sweet, not at one moment or once, but all through the seven- 
fold births—‘Elumaiyum’* He is sweet to our heart —‘‘ Manak- 
kiviyavan’’.1%8 His all pervasiveness appears as His all pervasive 
bliss, sweet to the ear, sweet to the eye, sweet to the nose, sweet 
to the tongue and sweet to the heart of the artist: 


“Pannitait tamil oppiy palattinir cuvai oppay 
Kannitai mani oppay katu irut cutar oppity’? 224 
“Tlaikkum eluttirku uyiré ottiyal 
ilaiyé ottiyal unaiyé ottiyal 
Kulaikkum payirkkor puyale ottiyal 
atiyar tamakkor kutiyé ot tiyal”’ 1% 
“Vacattinar malark kon£ai yullar’’ 1% 


Vv 


ETHICS AND THE ABSOLUTE: 

The saint, when he attains realization, transcends thus the 
wheel of karma and ethics. But this is nota negation of moral 
laws but their fulfilment and transcendence to the higher, more 


116, 7: 68: 3. 
17. 7: 56: 9. 
118. 7: 62: 3, 
119, 7: 67: 1 
120. 7: 72: 1. 
121. 7: 72: I. 
122. 7: 72: 1. 
128. 7; 72:1 
124, 7: 29: 6. 
125. 7: 4: 4. 
126. 7: 19: 2. 
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wonderful and more mysterious harmony of the Absolute. Wester- 
ners often misrepresent it as a non-moral, if not immoral state. 
In the Absolute, all the contradictions, all the ‘dvandvas’ (dualism) 
are transcended and harmonized and therefore, it is beyond the 
‘dvandvas’ like moral and immoral which have meaning only in 
relation to the desires and activities of the self-conscious mind. 


The ascent to the Absolute starts with the purified and moral 
state. Therefore, there is no question of this path being immoral 
Arirar emphasizes this importance of ethics. He speaks of the 
removal of the faults, the removal of the angry mind, the false 
sense of prestige and the vain desire—‘“Kaca nikkik kurra nikkic 
cerra mata nikki vaca malku kulalinarkal vaficamanai valkkai acai 
nikki’ 127 He also refers to the necessity for conquering or 
transmuting the six passions.128 The worshippers are described as 
those whose mind has become calm, without being disturbed by 
the heat of the passions—“‘drum anpar”.¥°9 They are also describ- 
ed as the good—“WNallavar’’;1®° ‘‘Nallatiyar’’.84 They are those 
who have no end—“‘Antamillé atiyar’’?182, Our poet calls them as 
those who are devoid of all blots ~ “Pacarravar’’;33 ‘“Onamilla 
atiyar’4 and “Kurram il (tan) afiyér’’185— those free from all 
faults. They are free from confusion—“Malakkil (nin) atiyar” 28 
They are so attached to Him that they know nothing else—‘‘Matam 
utaiya atiyar’’®7 God is pleased with the character and behaviour 
of those who are capable of worshipping His feet—‘‘Kalal pana- 
vallar cilamum ceikaiyum kantuoappar’’ 138 


It is said that doing good to others is the highest Dharma. 
Internal purity engenders this state of mind where this sympathy 
and pity become almost an instinct. Ramdanuja has truly said that 
he, from whose heart escapes the cry ‘alas’ at the suffering of 


127.0 7¢ Fo%s 
128. 7: 5: 8. 
129. 7: 19: 8. 
130. 7: 56: 10; 7: 79: 10. 
131, 7: 67: 2. 
132. 7: 81: 8. 
133. 7: 50; 7. 
184. 7: 81: 7. 
135. 7: 84: 4, 
136, 7: 29: 8. 
187. 7: 81: 6. 
138. 7: 19: 9. 
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others can be sure of his salvation. It is, therefore, wrong to 
assert that Hinduism develops selfishness in its spiritual develop- 
iment. It aims not at individual freedom but freedom from 
individuality — aims at the blossoming of the individual into the 
universal and the Absolute where there is not mere fretting and 
weeping but real love for all in that universal consciousness, if one 
may speak of it in those terms. When this sympathy is absent 
there is no hope of salvation. When, the feeling of desolation 
overtakes our saint and he begins to condemn himself, he feels a 
revulsion at his imagined unsympathetic mind. ‘The helpless with 
eyes sunk low come and beg; even then I am not inspired by 
that power of sympathy” — “Kay kulintirappar kaiytl onrum 
itakkilen”’;18® “I do not give even an iota to those who beg’? — 
“Ciruc citité irapparkatku ontu iyén”;? “Wealth seenis to be 
dazzling to me and I do not part with it? — ‘‘Kotukka kirriléy 
onporul tannai’’.4 “I have not helped the desperate in any way” 


— Alantarkal oruttarkku utaviyén allen’? 2 
VI 


ARURAR’S ETHICAL EXCELLENCE: 


The importance of the ethical excellence in inspiring the Grace 
is emphasized by our poet both positively and negatively. God 
blesses only those who have this moral grandeur!® and from those 
who are devoid of this purity and love He hides, not for ever, 
but till they are transformed.444 To those rooted in Truth, con- 
templating and recollecting His glories, He comes as the very 
Truth and He is untrue unto those who are devoid of this Truth. 
He increases here and hereafter the happiness of those whose heart 
melts in love — ‘‘Kacintavarkku immaiyotu ammaiyil wpam peruk- 
kum Nampi’’.® He shines as the brilliant light of Truth to those 


139. 7: 59: 9 
140 7: 60: 4 
141. 7: 60: 7 
142. 7: 73: 6. 
143. 7; 19: 9. 
144. 7: 19: 5 
145, 7: 57: 11 
146. 7: 63: 10. 
147. 7: 23: 9 
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who praise with their tongue Truth itself.14?7 He hides from those 
whose heart knows no such love or pity.48 But if those think of 
Him for a moment with a melting heart, He enters their heart and 
resides ever taking it as His abode. He is impossible of approach 
to those who do not come to Him with the loving contempla- 
tion.80 Ffe is the Great and Birthless who never forgets those 
whose mind is free from deceit.15! He goes not into the minds of 
those full of deceit.52 He does not come even for a moment 
near the deceitful heart. He is a Cheat unto the cheats™4 — 
**Pulluoar Gkum avarkku avartamum pulluvanar’.5 Has not Sri Krsna 
said “Dhyiitam chalayatam asmi?’? — ‘I am the dice of gamblers’ .15¢ 
He is there in the mind of those who do not swerve from the right 


path.’ He is the beloved of the virtuous — “‘Punmiyattar nécat- 
titear’? 168 


Vil 


MORAL GRANDEUR OF SIVA: 


Our poet describes our Lord as the very embodiment of moral 
grandeur. He not only loves morality in His followers but He is 
Himself pure, holy and moral and helps his followers to become - 
pure and moral. He is the Truth — ‘Meyyaw’. He is the pure 
— ‘Putritay’3° the Holy — ‘Tirttay’1% He is the Holy of holies 
destroying sin — “‘Pavittira pava nacan’?;182 the very form of virtue 
— ‘Punniyan and Punniyamanan’2 He is pure as the rare Tapas 
or He is the pure in His rare Tapas — “Aruntavattir riyar’’ 6 Our 
poet’s theory of Art or Aesthetics brings out this great Truth. In 


148. 7: 63: 10. 
149. 7:11: 7, 8,9 
150. 7; 19: 10. 
151. 7: 86: 8. 

152. 7: 19: 5, 

153. 7: 84: 7. 
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the Tirupputtiir hymn, he sings of God alternately as Punitan or the 
Holy and Alakan or the Beautiful.% The Beautiful Absolute 


therefore can only be the Purest. 


It is not the followers alone that are full of the virtues required 
for attaining the final release. He is both the goal and the means. 
In the path of love, He comes like the Beloved to the soul, ‘There- 
fore, He is also pure, and holy, like His followers. He is not only 
the Lord and Pacupati, but He is like His beloved one, a Siddha, a 
Mukta and a Bhakta, though conferring stddhi and mukit on them 
and worshipped by Bhaktas, Saivas and Pasupatas.6* The Brahma- 
jiianis who have achieved realization of the Absolute are some- 
times distinguished as Brahmavid, Brahmavara, Brahmavarya and 
Brahmavarista, and Siva, the Lord is*also like the Brahmavarya, the 


Brahmavarista stage being Absolute quiescence. 


He is our great prince of Tapas, He the Prince, who frowns 
on the (misleading) five senses —“‘Pulanaintum citu Nampi” 18? He 
loves the character and behaviour of others — “‘Cilamum ceykaiyum 
kantuvappar’’1° His form itself possesses in abundance this vir- 
tuous character — ‘‘Cilantan peritum utaiyan”.16° He is, therefore, 
the real attachment unto the true tapasvins — “Partinarkkenrum 


9170 He is the Dharmic saint — “‘AZavan”,*? “A rapar’?;17 


paltavan 
“‘Arakkan enattakum 


** Atikal’’,‘® the saint with the eye of Dharma— 
atikal’’ 174 the great gem of a master—“Gurumamani’’. 
only the learned,!”6 but the leader of good conduct.!”” The phrase 


Sistacara speaks of sistas as such leaders. 


175 He is not 


165. Hymn 9. 
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He is full of those rare and good attributes and there a no 
comparison to Him in this respect — “Oppariya kunattan?? 1” 
Because of the infinite attributes, He has a thousand names—“‘Pér 
or ayiram’’7° These groups of attributes are spoken of as being 
eight in number. According to the Jains these are: 1. Infinite 
knowledge; 2. Infinite perception; 3. Infinite power; 4. Infinite 
bliss; 5. Indestructability; 6. Absence of any name; 7. Absence of 
any class; 8. Absence of any limited life. As pointed out by Pari- 
mélalakar, the Sivagamas mention these attributes in a different 
way: 1. Infinite bliss; 2. Infinite power; 3. Infinite Grace; 4. Omni- 
science; 5, Absolute self dependence relying on none else; 6. Being 
an embodiment of purity; 7. Being by His own nature free from 
fetters and 8. Being possessed of Absolute intuitive wisdom. He 
is, therefore, a mountain of these good qualities—“‘Kunakkuntu’’ 18° 
The same idea is expressed in a negative way. The Absolute is 
a mountain completely devoid of all evils—“Titila malai??2%4 
Siva’s attributes have no faults—‘‘Kurramil kunattan’’.18 He is 
perfect; His perfection is complete in itself—the Absolute; He is 
the fullness without any deficiency—‘Kuraivila niraivu’’.183 He is 
perfect; therefore, there is no question of reforming, rectifying or 
improving this perfection—“‘ Tiruttalakatay” 184 He is devoid of 
all faults—‘Onamili?*185 or rather devoid of all deficiency. He is 
without birth which is the basis of all defects. He is “Uttaman’’#8* 
the Supreme Being who is possessed of all moral attributes. He 
is “Oppariya kunattan”? who is second to none in moral perfection. 
He takes His place, therefore, in the hearts of those who are com- 
plete in their ethical perfection.187 The very term ‘Enkunatian’ is 
mentioned by our poet to represent our Lord as having all the 


attributes grouped into eight in accordance with the Saivites’ con- 
ception (Enkunattinan) 188 


178. 7: Sh: 5, 
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182. 7: 86: 3, 
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SELF CONDEMNATION EXPLAINED: 


In a moment of desolation overcoming him, at the sight of the 
world, especially after his mystic experience of the Lord, our 
poet often bears on his shoulders the crushing weight of the 
faults of the world and sings because of this racial memory of the 
human race, his hymns of self condemnation. This self condem- 
nation paints the poet sometimes in the darkest colour, as the 
very embodiment of all that is immoral. As against Tapas and 
control of the five senses and their sublimation, which all form the 
path of the Lord, he speaks of his own slavery to the senses and 
of his being caught within the net spread out by the common 
women who entice by their beauty.¥8° The whole of the 8th hymn 
speaks of his revulsion from this kind of life. 


In other places, he exaggerates his faults. He regrets that 
he cannot transmute the six passions in the path of the Lord.1% 
He speaks of this life as a life of falsehood! and meanness.**? 


He complains of his vain knowledge and of his behaviour of 
not walking in the footsteps of the just. He speaks of himself 
getting fatigued after having wandered like a devil or ghost He 
calis himself a liar and a cheat, the hard-hearted who does not 
love the feet of the Lord, being himself caught within the fetters 
of confusion,1® the cruel fool without any wisdom.!*? He speaks 
of wandering away from Lord doing all things false.1% 


He continues in this strain: His is a body of dirt;1°° he whirls 


like the water of the whirlpool and so does his mind;?”° he has not 
contemplated on the moral conduct and attributes of the Lord.*% 


7:3: 9; 7: 26: 5; 7: 41: 8; 7: 52: 4. 
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He exclaims in despair: “I cannot escape the misery of the desires; 
Ido not see the path”’.28 “TI have become fatigued having decided 
on actions which are not good’? “The karmas of the past inflict 
me in this birth and I have wasted my time as an obstinate 
fool’’.2°4 “I have not learnt the truth of the arts or wisdom. I have 
done very very cruel acts. Alas! a sinner! I have committed many 
sins’.2°5 I cannot leave off the faults of resentment. I revered 


none and did only improper acts. I wander about, resentful and 
obstinate’’.206 ; 


*{ do not speak except in opposition. I am not aa help even 
to those who follow me; alas! mine is a heart harder than 
stone’’.207 “My path, my knowledge, my attachment, my rule of 
behaviour, all of these are very bad and cruel. I am fond of tor-~ 
menting and punishing others. I wander about doing things 
according to my whims and fancies”.2°8 “I am fond of wealth; I 
wander about in vain. I am no help even to any of those who are 
desperate. I am not an aid even unto those who are attached to 
me. I have nothing of propriety in me”’.2° “J do not care for 
others or my own people’’.22° “To every oneI speak in resentment 
and opposition”’.241 “Iam not capable of cutting awhy my mani- 
fold desires”.™? ‘J am a cruel one’’.2!8 “I am an evil one, a hard- 


hearted one never doing any act of good, a cruel one passionately 
attached to whatever is scen’’.214 


Our poet sings in this strain only in moments of despair when 
he feels for the world or when he feels he is away from God. This 
does not represent the truth about him but only the value he sets 
on ethics. Having undergone the purgation he is the purest soul, 
an embodiment of morality. He himself gives expression to his 


202. 7: 59: 9. 
203. 7: 60: 2. 
204. 7: 60: 3; 7: 60: 4 
205. 7: 60: 6 
206, 7: 69: 1 
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conviction. ‘I do not think of this body of fat as something per- 
manent. I took refuge only in mind which thinks of you”. “I 
am not proud of this human birth. I shed tears when I think of 
it’’.46 = =**T do not love anyone but you”’.217 “I serve you without 
fear and what shall I aspire for?’’8 “I have resolved to reach 
the ideal to be attained”.® ‘I renounced my kith and kin and 
took refuge in you”.2° “I do not consider my relations as of any 
help’’.22t “I have left off or abandoned this life of worldli- 
ness’’.222 “I thought of your feet as the real and permanent thing 
of the world and I became rid of my anger” — ‘Calam’ 2 ‘““What~- 
ever faults I may commit, I shall not commit any unto your 
feet??.2%4 “Even if J slip and fall down I know of no other cry but 
of Your name’”’.2® ‘Even if I become fascinated by other things, 
I shall not commit any fault to your feet and even if I do, I have 
agreed to undergo all that you can do for me’’.226 *'T have not 
known my doing any excess”.#27 “I do not remember even a single 
fault I have committed”’,28 “I have not committed any crime’?.#° 
In spite of the five Lords of the senses I tether You to my mind 


with the garland of words” — ‘‘Aivar kakkinum vakkennum méalai 


koniu unnat en mataitu a@rkkinrén’’.29° Ig not our poet a ‘Para- 


manaiyé patuvar’? 
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PART 11 
GOD 
Introduction 


In this part, the final goal is examined. God is love but this 
conception may lead to an emotional outburst. The Tamilian saints 
including Arirar have emphasized the ‘Cit’ aspect of this lover of 
a Lord and this is examined in the first chapter of this part. In 
the next chapter, the bridal mysticism of Arzrar is explained as 
usual starting from a study of the mystics of the world. The great 
contribution of Vaisnavite commentators on Nalayiraprabandham 
and especially on Nammélvar’s poems in elucidating the concep- 
tion of the mysticism of love which is oftentimes erroneously 
termed erotic mysticism — for mysticism of love or madhurabhava 
is as far removed from Eros as deity from dust, utilized for explain- 
ing Arirar’s mysticism of love. The theory that Saivzsm does not 
know this kind of ‘madhurabhava’ is proved to be incorrect; a 
comparison is made between K7snalila in the Brindévan and 
Ananda Tandava and Bhiksatana in the Déarukavana — almost 
quoting the very words of Prof. Srinivasachariyar’s explanation of 
Krgnaism. Ariirar’s one great ‘akappatiw’ (H. 37) is also explained. 


The Purayic mysticism which we studied earlier is found to agree 
with this mysticism. 


In the third chapter, Arirar’s description of the final goal is 
discussed, asthe non-dual experience of the Absolute. It is found 
difficult to proceed further and label him as the follower of any 
distinct philosophy. We conclude that like all other mystics he 
believes in the harmony of all religions and philosophies—all the 
conflicts thereof being dissolved in the final experience of 
the Absolute, which is everything and which cannot be eveything 
unless all the conflicts are thus harmonized there. 


CHAPTER I 
THE LIGHT OF LIGHT 
I 


ILLUMINATION OF LOVE: 

The blissful love is not an emotional outburst but the joy of 
jiiana or realization of the Real, the Truth, the God, the Absolute 
Therefore, the Tamilian Saints are not so emotional as others, for, 
in them we find a harmony of emotion, wisdom, and moral] acti- 
vity; if at all there is relatively a greater emphasis on jfana it is 
This is a realization which is born of firm faith 
of all doubts and erroneous vision. There 
*? 1 where the 


on jana as love. 
and knowledge devoid 
is the firm resolve of the mind — “ Tifankol cintaiyinar 
Lord removes the doubt — ‘“‘Cankaiyai ninka aruli”? — for, other- 
wise nobody can come near Him; ‘‘Cankaiyavar punartarkariyan” 8 
When there is this firm conviction and knowledge and unswerving 
contemplation He dances as they sing — “ Niccayattal ninaippularpal 
patum kattil atalui{ir’“ The Lord is the pure form of true know- 
ledge. All the books of knowledge — ««Arankam’, ‘“Marai 4ran- 
kam’’® are revealed by Him,® or He is their very form.” Real 
knowledge as experience rather than as theory is considered to 
be ‘Uram’ or the greatest strength of intellecutal conviction born 
of experience which cannot be removed by any means. ‘Uram’ is 
the word for strength and this has been interpreted by Piskalantat 
and commentators on Tirukkural which speaks of ‘Uran entum- 
totti?°8 as referring to our knowledge and our poet calls the Lord 
the only Real which is this strength and spiritual knowledge — 


“Uram ennum Poruian”° 


: 88: 2. 

19: 3. 

10: 9. 

6: 9. 

73: 3. 

63: 4. 

: 19: 4; 7: 62: 2. 
Rural — 24. 

9. 7: 86: 5. 
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II 


PURGATION AS ILLUMINATION: 


Karma and other fetters are from one point of view fetters 
of ignorance and darkness, a darkness which disappears when 
this light of divine knowledge blazes forth — “Tolvinai tirkkinra 
ott”? “Trularuttarulum taya cot? These references imply that 
the saint is equating “Vinai” and ‘‘Jrul” probably as effect and 
cause. Tiruvalluvar speaks of “‘Irul cér iruvinai’?!® and “Irul ninki 
inpam payakkum’?.*8 That cause or the seed of all the miseries is 
described as ‘‘Katu iru/??44 — ‘the terrific darkness’ and the Lord’ 
Himself as the ‘*Katu irutcutar’’»5 — ‘‘the light within this darkness 
or the light which dispels this darkness’? — a phrase which by 
the way will appeal to the psychologists like Jung. The real is 
obscured in this darkness and therefore the name and form of 
the various things in the world are but a kind of darkness hiding 
from vision the Reality; this darkness is torn away by the pure 
light of real knowledge which is the brightness of the Absolute — 
“‘Corpatapporul irularuttarulum tihya céti’’ 16 


Ill 
ARURAR’S LIGHT: 


This is how the path of purgation becomes the path of 
illumination which we see is also the path of love. God is the 
only great Light for all the eight points of the compass — 
“‘Enticaikku oru cutar’’17 Light, flame, brightness are all various 
ways of describing real knowledge which it the form of God as 
Cit, for, even the Védas express the inexpressible, only through 
similes and metaphors as, “Curutiyarkkum collavonnaccota’?;}® 
“*Nanavilakko{i”’ ,® **Catt’” ,20 Tikal oft”? 21 “Cott enum cutar’? 22 


10. 7: 12: 9 
ll. 7: 68: 6 
12. Kuraf 5. 
13. Kuyal — 352. 
14. 7: 29: 6. 
15. 7: 29: 6. 
16. 7: 68: 6. 
17. 7: 72: 10. 
18. 7: 7; 10. 
19. 7: 84: 9. 
20. 7: 62: 7. 
21, 7: 70: 7, 
22. 7: 40: 3. 
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“‘Paraacati?.22 The idea of this Absolute Light being also the 
Blissful Absolute is described poetically as “‘Amararkkiniya 

coti”’,24 the idea of Absolute Beauty is expressed as “Cuntarac- 

cott?.25 It is eternal, never going out — ‘‘Wonta oncufar”.** It is 

the Truth of truth, the Light of all lights — “‘Catipizcoti?”,”” though 

one however great may not see that Light of all lights by egoistic 

self effort, even when searching through the great lights — “‘Cufar 

mierilum ovtit turuoi mal piraman ariyata Mattan”.* Its purity 

and holiness are referred to as “‘Macaru cati’’.” That the Absolute 
does not depend upon anything else is spoken of in terms. 
of a self luminous light — ‘ 7@sé@ vilakkin narcoti”.8° That it 
even the lights of the world and the 


transcends everything else, 
9381 and ‘‘Parafi- 


soul is brought out by the phrase, “Parafcutar 


oti? 32 


IV 


LIGHT sEES LIGHT: 


According to the Hindu theory of perception, the like alone 
The tongue tastes the element water 
element. The eye isa 
y it perceives light and 


can perceive the like. 
because the tongue itself is a form of this 
form of the element of fire and that is wh 
fire. If there is the experience of ‘Cit’? or real knowledge it is 
experienced by that ‘Git? or real knowledge itself. For, there is 
no duality in that experience. He is the eye of our eye, the eye 
of our mind and the eye of our soul and the eye of the real 
e knowledge — ‘“Nanakkan’’.%° Thus is expressed 
e quintessence of every- 
“Kannay élulakum karut~ 


experience of tru 
His All Pervasiveness and His being th 


thing, physical, mental and spiritual — 


Laya aruttamumay” * 


23. 7: 12: 4. 
24. 7: 64: 1 
25. 7: 92: 6. 
26. 7: 58: 1. 
27. 7: 73: 5. 
28. 7: 67: 4. 
29. 7: 84: 3. 
30. 7: 52: 3. 
31, 7: 69: 1-10. 
32. 7; 12: 4. 
33. 7: 41: 8. 
34. 7: 24: 5. 
T. 155 
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SELF LUMINOUS: 


Lord is self luminous as this real knowlodge. He is within 
our mind and is everything and when the darkness disappears 
through Tapas of cutting and polishing the gem of a heart, He 
blazes forth as the beautiful light of that great gem. Our poet 
calls Him as “Mamaniccotiyan’’85 — a phrase used by Appar and 
explained by him in his famous verse “Virakirriyinan’’** This 
simile of a gem brings out not only the self luminous aspect but 
also its precious worth as the ultimate value and also the aspect 
of bliss because it is only endearing things and persons of love 
that are metaphorically spoken of as precious gems. He is the 
great precious gem of beautiful colour — “‘Kurumamani’’.87 Here 
isa pun on the word ‘kuru’ which means when read as Guru, 
the spiritual master. The Lord is therefore the great precious 
gem of a master. Our poet is very fond-of the precious stone — 
*‘Manikkam’? — the red carbuncle (a ruby-like red stone but con- 
sidered to be self luminous in the light of which the serpent as 
its owner is said to go about in darkness in search of its prey). 
He calls God the rare gem, ‘‘Arumani’’;® the beautiful and 
wealthy gem — ‘‘Tirumani” 5° the great gem — “‘Mamani”,*° good 
gem — “Nanmani”’,“ the great gem of the Dévas — “Vanor 
mamani”’.42 The purity which appeals to our poet inspires him to 
describe the Lord as “Macilamani’’.*8 He calls the Lord ‘muttx’ or 
pearl, gold and ‘Cempox’ — pure gold.“ He rolls into one, these 
ideas of precious gem and of the precious metal and speaks of the 
Lord as ‘Potmamani”.46 The Lord is all pervasive, towering head 
and shoulders over others; therefore, our poet calls Him “‘Manik- 
kattin malai” “© the mountain of carbuncle; ““Kavakamal varai?4™ — 


35. 7: 81: 3. 
36. 7: 204: 10. 
37. 7: 62: 4. 
38. 7: 40: 7. 
39. 7: 40: 7. 
40. 7: 40: 7, 
41. 7: 38: 2; 7: 83: 7, 
42. 7: 58: B. 
43. 7: 68: 5; 7: 69: 5; 7:70: 9. 
44. 7: 40:.7. 
45. 7: 48:9 
7: 53: 1 
7: 68: 6 
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the mountain of gold, an idea which elsewhere our poet brings 
out through the words, ‘‘Paramétfi’’,“® ‘‘Paraman’’;*® “Paramdya 
paramparan”’ °° “Periyaperuman’’ >) <‘Maitan’’§% * Mattan’’ may also 
mean He who is the Lord of Maha, the evolving Prkrti. 


vI 
TRANSCENDENTAL LIGHT: 


He transcends everything else and all forms of ordinary know- 
ledge. He is realized as an experience through intuition or mystic 
*ananyabhdva’ . Therefore, He is described as One who has no 
equal or comparison, One who has no relation — “Oppamarac- 
cempon’’ 3 -*Tannoppilan” ,* “Tnaiyili”’ 55 ‘Uravili’’5® That He 
transcends other kinds of knowledge excepting mystic experience 
or Brahmanubhava is also brought out by our saint in a most 
poetic way — “Onravarivonnd Marti”. He is the Lord of the 
form which cannot be known as anything distinct and which cane 
not be classified according to our ordinary sources of our know- 
ledge. It is impossible to produce any evidence — “‘Camru kajtu- 
tarkariyavan’’.®8 God or Absolute is not something objective like 
the things of the world. It is the pure experience and that is why 
it is impossible to produce any objective evidence: 


“‘Etukka lalum etutta moliyalum mikkuc 
Gotikka vénta cutarvitiulan enkal coti 
Matukkam ninka luruvir manampar ri vélmin 
Catukkai mikkir itaiyé vantu c@rminkalé” 


says Campantar:®® ‘God is impossible to be reached even through 
contemplation by the mind; for, mind is but matter’. ‘“‘Acattila 
tatiyatu” is Sivajfanabodham.© He transcends matter. Even the 


48. 7: 70: 8. 
49. 7: 64: 6. 
50. 7: 27: I. 
51, 7: 53: 1-9. 
52, 7: 67: 4. 
53. 7: 83: 7. 
54, 7: 68: 1. 
55. 7: 51: 3 
56. 7: 97: 2. 
57. 7: 57: 6. 
58. 7: 67: 10. 
59. 3: 54: 8. 
60. Siiram 7. 
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Védas cannot describe Him positively because He transcends alt 
words: ‘‘Curutiyarkkum collavonnaec coti?’.61 Even people who have 
reached higher spheres cannot measure Him, measure His infinity. 
He is a rarity to them — “Amararkkariyan’’ 2 


VII 


CONTRADICTIONS RESOLVED: 


The insoluble philosophical problems relating to God from 
the point of view of ordinary knowledge lead to series of contra- 
dictions which are all however harmonized and solved in the real 
experience of the Absolute. With reference to the Bhiksétana 
form, the form of a beggar, this problem is mooted and the final 
solution of the real experience is given. ‘He becomes the beggar 
because He has nothing. Further He has become the beggar 
because He has everything” —‘‘Inriyé ilaravar; Utaiyaray ilaravar”’ 
He is everything in the sense He is the basis, the adhisthana, the 
quintessence. He has nothing because none of these—the forms 
and names—is His true self—“Jnriyé ilaravaré, anri utaiyaray tlara- 
varo?””.64 He is the eternal youth—“Kulakan’’,®° but yet the most 
ancient person—‘Palaiyan”.66 There is no beginning or end but 
He is the beginning of everything. He is the root, the true cause 


in its entirety and the overlord of everything: ‘Adi”’;°7 ““Malan’’;** 
‘‘Mutalvan”’;® “ Mulumutal’’ .7 


That these contradictions and conflicts being ultimately resol- 
ved in a higher harmony is attempted to be explained by another 
simile — ‘“‘Akaramutalin eluttaki ninray’? — a simile used by Tiru- 
valluvar.”* ‘A? is the first of the alphabet and God is the first of all 
the things transcending everything. In another sense the letter ‘A’ 
is the natural sound, first coming out when the mouth is opened. 


61. 7: 7: 10. 

62. 7: 68: 7. 

63. 7: 33: 3. 

64. 7: 33: 3. 

65. 7: 40: 8; 7: 5B: 5; 7: 82:7; 7: B1: 9, 
66. 7: 86: 9. 

67. 7:1: 5; 7: 61: 1; 7: 92: 4. 
68. 7: 12: 3 

69. 7:12: 3; 7: 77: 6 

70. 7: 51: 8 

7h. 7: 3: 2 
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The other sounds are its variations, produced by various kinds of 
obstructions in the organs of articulation. So also God as the 
basis of everything is the only pure self luminous thing; the other 
forms of the world are its Vekrti or transformations due to 
obstructions or veils. From this point of view all the letters are 
His form as the form—the ‘Vikrtan’.” But this may not satisfy the 
dialectics. This is poetry; and our saint is a poet giving expression 
to his experience aiming at no philosophical explanation. 


73. 7: 42: 1-10. 


CHAPTER IL 
BRIDAL MYSTICISM 


I 
LOVE: 


The path of purgation is not only a path of illumination but 
it is ultimately the path of Bliss. It is very significant that the final 
stage of spiritual realization is called Sivabhoga in Saivism. The 
final j#dna is looked upon as the blossoming of Love. Brahmajhana 
is Brakmanubhava. The significant words used by our poet in 
this connection are “Katal’’,! “‘“Anpu’?.2 All these suggest the rela- 
tionship of ideal lovers. This spiritual realization becomes a story 
of love of the soul, the betrothed becoming the wedded love, losing 
itself in the embrace and rapture of union with the Lord. The 
artistic mysticism uses this metaphor of Love, which, therefore, 
is sometimes erroneously spoken of as erotic mysticism. But it 
must be noted that there is nothing carnal or degrading about this 
love though there is the use of the language of sex. Itis spiritualiz- 
ed love and there is no other way of expressing the inexpressible. 
Kantabhava (Karpu) is the experience of the bride and the bride- 
“groom. Madhura Bhava (Kalavu) is the experience of clandestine 


love. But all these are metaphors and symbols; for the Real: 
transcends all these. 


II 


LANGUAGE OF MYSTICISM—MARRIAGE: 


This way of explaining the spiritual experience is another 
universal characteristic of the mystics. The divine union is ac- 
cording to Plotinus, the real marriage of which the marriage of 
earthly lovers — a blending and communion with each other — is 
acopy. The Psalms sing in the same strain: “My Beloved is 


mine and I am He” is their song of union almost amounting to 
identity. 
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The Christian mystic, St. Bernard, speaking in the same 
language of love refers to the spiritual marriage with Jesus who 
is the real Bridegroom of the soul.2 Henry Suso looks upon God 
as Love. John of Ruysbroek describes the ladder of love where 
there are touches and tastes of divine love as a result of which 
the soul is consumed and purified by this fire of love when this 
meeting of lovers -- the Soul and God — ripens into the Bliss of 
union, only to be followed by the wretchedness of separation 
inspiring a God hunger in the soul which is finally appeased in 
the Beatific vision after the complete purification of the soul.% 
St. Teresa (her autobiography) has experienced the ecstasy of the 
spiritual marriage with Jesus, the Bridegroom in which all fleshy 
feelings were ravished away and where all the faculties- were 
suspended, when all sense of separation was swallowed up.é 
St. John of the Cross sings thus of this marriage of delight: - 


“Upon my flowery breast 
Wholly for Him and save Himself for none 
There did I give sweet rest 
To my beloved One.”*® 


According to him, like a drop of water mingled in wine, like 
glowing iron becoming firelike and like air flooded with sunlight, 
the soul is transformed and deified in the unitive stage. Walter 
Hilton or Hylton awakens Christ sleeping in his heart when reason 
becomes Light and will become Love as a result of self naughting; 
whereafter comes the waking sleep of the spouse followed by the 
tasting of the heavenly savour.* Juliana of Norwich naughtens 
the visible things for the vision of God where the love between 
the soul and God is never dissected and where the wounds of 
love become the divine healing of worship.’ 


3. Western Mysticism by Dom Cuthbert Butler, Canticle txi. 2, p. 141 — 
Second edition, 1926. 

3a. Christian Mysticism by W. R. Inge, p. 173, Edn. 1899. 

3b Orda spiritualium nuptiarum referred to on p. 169, Christian Mysticism, 
ibid 
See Christian Mysticism, ibid. p. 218 ff. 
His poem ‘The Obscure Night of the Soul’. 
The Scale af Perfection, Christian Mysticism, W. R. Inge, ibid, p. \97 ff. 
Christian Mysticism, ibid. P. 201 ff. 
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In Islamic Sufism or mysticism, we find’ the use of the 
symbolism of wine, kisses and embraces which signify the 
spiritual love and raptures of communion. Rabia of Basra, the 
Moslem St. Teresa, loses herself in union with the eternal beauty 
of God, like Andal and Mirabai of our land. Hiallaj, the Saint of 
Baghdad sings, “I have become He that I love and He that I love 
has become myself?’ and his explanation of his experience is that 
the Divine I lives in the void of egoistic I, but when egoism is 
destroyed by Grace and a real intimacy develops between the self 
and God as the lover and the Beloved, an intimacy that is a burn- 
ing endearment which is more mine than myself; where the 
intellect, under the influence of love becomes intuition and love, 
ripens into ecstasy and God intoxication, all this love of the soul 
being love for love’s sake, love for God Himself and not even for 
its experience as of the ecstasy of divine union, this Love finally 
leading to the Beatific vision of God in paradise; where rapt in 
Divine love the mystic is transformed into God. Jalal-ud-din 
Rumi, the great Sufi describes the reciprocity of love and trans- 
cendental union after its renunciation of sense life and its going 
away beyond the intellect and he sings:® : 


“With Thy Sweet Soul, this soul of mine 
Hath mixed as Water doth with Wine. 
Who can the Wine and Water part, 
Or me and Thee when we combine? 


Thou art become my greater self; 
Small bounds no more can me confine. 
Thou hast my being taken on, 
And shall not I now take on Thine? 
Me Thou for ever hast affirmed, 
That I may ever know Thee mine. 
Thy Love has pierced me through and through, 
Its thrill with Bone and Nerve entwine. 
I rest a Flute laid on Thy lips; 
A lute, I on Thy breast recline. 
Breathe deep in me that I may sigh; 
Yet strike my strings, and tears shall shine?’. 


8. The Festival of Spring by him, Translation p. 10, 
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It is because of this that Tirumilar identifies Love with the 
Lord. Love is deified; Shelley sings: 


Love wrapped in its all dissolving power 
I saw not, heard not, moved not, only felt 
His presence flow and mingle with my blood 
Till tt became His life and His grew mine 
And I was thus absorbed’’. 


III 
LANGUAGE OF SEX: 

The language of sex is appropriate but must be interpreted 
as having a spiritual meaning. Edward Ingram Watkins? in 
explaining the Catholic mystic languages emphasized the fact that 
the male element is operative, active, and directive, whilst 
the feminine is responsive and receptive thus each being comple- 
mentary to or co-operating with God. To Coventry Patmore, the 
mystic poet, a true woman is God’s image infusing clod with 
purity. The Christian mystic Richard of St. Victor, speaks 
of four stairways of love: (1) the betrothal where the sou! thirsts 
for the Beloved; (2) the marriage, where the Absolute leads the 
soul as its bride; (3) wedlock, where the soul is oned with God 
and transfigured into Him and the (4) the copulation or union 
when the soul is caught up to divine delight. According to 
Miss Underhill, the simile of marriage and the embrace isa parallel 
on a lower level to the consummation of mystic love owiug to the 
virtues of mutuality, irrevocableness and intimacy, the well known 
marks of ancient marriage.” 


IV 
HINDUISM: 1. KAMA: 


The bridal mysticism is explained at length by the commen- 
tators on Nammiilvér’s poems. The Caskam literature has idea- 
lized love; its poetry of love is the poetry of the noumenon. Alvars 
and Nayanmars speak this language of love in giving expression 
the their mystic experience. Kama, there, is not visaya kama or 
sensual passion, it is the Bhagavat Kama, spiritual love. “Kanna-~ 


9. See his Philosophy of Mysticism, Edn. 1919, P. 330 ff. 
10. De Quatuor Gradibus Violentae Chsritatis’” and Mysticism, by Under- 


Aill, Twelfth Edition Revised, p. 139. 
ll. Mysticism by Miss Underhill, ibid, p. 138. 


T. 156 
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nukké am atu kamam’?-is the Vaisnavite explanation2* That is, 
“To love Lord Krsna and none else is real love”. Visaya kama is 
an inverted shadow in water of the real Atmakama. When, there- 
fore, instincts are harmonized and spiritualized they become the 
eternal creative expression of Divine Love. The Jtu (the classic 
commentary on Nammaloar) refers to the conversation occurring 
in the Byhad Aranyaka Upanisad between the Saint Y% ajnavalkya 
and his wife Maitréyi when the Rsi develops and generalizes the 
reply of his wife: “Verily is the husband dear, not for the love 
of the husband but for the love of ama. Everything is dear not 
for the love of everything but for the love of atma is everything 
dear. The atma should be reflected on and realized”.1® This is 
also the meaning of Appar’s statement, “Kunilum ‘iniyan oruvat 
ulan ... Innampar Icané?4 ‘There is One (the Lord Junampar) 
dearer to me than myself”. 


2. BEAUTY: 


The importance of the conception of God as Beauty becomes 
significant when the Lord steals our hearts “Ui/am kavar kalvan”® 
and Patiran}® when He as the Purusdttama, where all souls become 
His Beloved in love with Him, a love which transcends even the 
Jove of the husband and wife: Every soul according to Mira Bai 
(born in 1499 in M4érwar) is eternally feminine and she cries, 
“Why callest thou man as man? There is only One He, and that 
is God”. The Bhagavat Kama is beyond the married love of the 
world. ‘There may be in this world the feasts to our five senses 
but the mind which has attained equanimity seeks for the Lord 
beyond these five Lords (the senses) even as Draupati has said.37 
The husband is forgotten because of the love of the real Husband 
or Purugottama. This language of clandestine love or extra marital 
love is not a negation and cancellation of human marriage but a 
transcendence. Being on two different levels there is no conflict 
vr moral deterioration. Once this is realized, sex is understood 
as the magical desire,!® of the Divine Lover, the artist, the divine 


Ramanyja N@rrantati, by Tiruvarankattamutanar, v. 40. 
. iv. £. 6, 


14. 194: L. 
15. Campantar 1: 1: 1. 
16. Arfrar 7: 86: 2, 3, 4, 7. 


17. Villi Bharatem, Palam poruntu carukkam in Aranya Porvam Werse 2\. 
18. Kiri of Artlrar ~ 7: 78: 2. 
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charmer!® by which the animal instinct and lust are transmuted 
into divine intuition. 


3. THE LOVING COUPLE: - 


God is Love and it is a dynamic love abhorring its solitude 
and hankering after union with Soul. The Bykad Aranyaka Upa- 
nisad explains this truth inthe form of a story.2° “Brahman was 
alone before creation as the Sat without a second as “kaki”? and 
was not pleased. Aloneness gave it no joy; He desired a second 
and He divided Himself into twain”. He became Sriyahpati, the 
Lord of Sri, the Mother of the Vaisnavites; He became Ardhkanari 
(half male and half female) of the Saivites. The cosmic drama 
depends on this self division into loving pairs.? 


4, ITS SIGNIFIGANCE: 

Prof. Srinivasachariyar brings out the importance of this con- 
ception: ‘‘To say that God creates the world out of nothing or 
that He makes it as a potter makes pots is meaningless and mecha- 
nical. Likewise, the view of the dialecticians who dissect living 
Reality into contradictions of thesis and antithesis and then unite 
them as synthesis is a mere metaphysical abstraction. When they 
say that the ‘one’ opposes itself as two and then reposes initself, © 
that the one enters into its opposite and then returns to itself and 
that the ego opposes itself as the non-ego and then returns to itself, 
they start with contradictions and fail to co-ordinate them. But 
the Védantic view of God as Love avoids the defects of theisni and 
monism and affirms that God as love is dual existentially and 
non-dual in experience. It is the Divine art of creational sponta- 
neity which may be portrayed through the aesthetic language of 
poetry, music and dancing and the symbology of sragéra rasa. 
Rhyme has more value in the mystic plane than reason’’.?8 
Prof. Srinivasachariyar’s explanation is noteworthy. 


v 


BHOGA AND YOGA: 
While mystic experience may be gained by the way of Yaga 
or Bhoga (ascetic introversion or hedonistic extroversion), the 


19. Pafiran—7; 86: 2, 3, 4. 7. 

20, L.iv.3. 

21, See Appar: hymn, 3. 

22, Mystics and Mysticism, pp. 298-99. 
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way of Bhéga or aesthetic religion has an irresistible appeal to the 
mystic who follows the method of Bhagavatkama. The Lord is a 
Yogi to the yogi and a Bhégi to the bhogi2® and followers of God 
follow both the paths of worshipping the Lord. Campantar says 
of God in his marriage hymn: ‘“‘Pokattan yokattaiyé purintane” 2+ 
Nampi Arurar sings of the followers of God: 


“‘Pulkiyum talntum pontu tavam ceyyum 
Pokarum yokarum pularivay milkac 
Celluma Kaviri?’ 2% 


Our poet calls both the Bhagis and Yogis as Tapasvins and there- 
fore the Bhagis are those who enjoy Bhagavatkama. 


Vv 


VAISNAVISM 


But it is very unfortunate that this Bhoga method as Siva- 
kama has not been so very well emphasized. Bhagavatkima is a 
phrase well known. Sivakaéma is not so very well known though 
the Mother Goddess as the embodiment of this love is known as 
Sivakimi inspiring the very Dance of Siva. It is because this 
‘explanation of Saivismis not so well known asit deserves, that the 
great exponent fof Hindu mysticism, Prof. Srinivasachariyar dis- 
tinguishes S7¢ Vaisnavism from Saivism and classifies the latter 
with Christianity and Islam as those knowing not this method of 
Bhoga. He writes in his “‘Mystics and Mysticism’’, ‘In organized 
Christianity, Islam and Theistic Saivism, God is the Holy and devo- 
tional mysticism is aroused by the creator-creature feeling and it 
does not foster affinity.” The distinguishing feature of Sri Vais- 
navism and its importance are well brought out by the learned Pro- 
fessor: “But in Sri Vaisnavism, especially in the incarnational 
mysticism of Sri Krsna, God is Beauty and the bridal mystic 
is captivatéd by direct contact with Him. The gsis of Danda- 
karanya were so much smitten with the beauty of Rama the 
Righteous that they were born as Gopis of Byndavan to relish His 
beauty and revel in it. $7¢ Krsna is the Holy of Holies (_ysgésvara) 
without any touch or taint of sensuality and sin; but He humanizes 


23. SivajAanacittiyar-] 50. 

24, 3: 125: 7. 

25. 7: 74: 3. 

26, Mystics and Mysticism, b. 303. 
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Himself, as it were, and plays-the game of love in the eternal 
spiritual world of Brindévan with a view to destroying the ?ysnds or 
thirsts of the flesh and divinizing the human finites. Why the 
Absolute divides itself into finite centres and why there is so much 
ignorance, evil and ugliness of bad karma and kama in the world 
are questions that admit of no solution; but mysticism has dissolv- 
ed the problem by transmitting lust into love and tysna into Krsna 
as is witnessed in the lives of mystics like Suka’?.2” 


Vil 


AKAPPATTU—SONG OF LOVE: 

This characteristic feature so very well emphasized in relation 
to Sri Vaisnavism is not foreign to Saivtsm. The Vaisnavite com- 
mentators bring out the beauty of the Akappattus or love songs of 
Alvérs by renaming the saints as feminine poetesses: Parankusa 
Nayaki (Tirumankai Alvar), Sathakopa Nayaki (Nammélvar) and Kula- 
Sekhara Nayaki (Kulasékhara Alvar). The Saivite saints who have also 
composed Akapporu! hymns in a similar strain may, very well be 
renamed as jianasambanda Nayaki, Vagisa Nayaki ( Tirundvukkaracar), 
Sundara Nayaki (Ararar) and Manikka Vacaka Nayaki. That this 
Bhaga marga or aesthetic religion of Sivakéma is not unknown to 
Saivites; we have shown with the help of references from our poet 
and Campantar. The bridal mysticism of our saint is beautifully 
brought out in Aritrar’s hymn in No. 37, and we have tried to ex- 
plain the hymn in the light of Vaisnavite commentators—the very 
commentators whom our Achariyar follows. 


vil 


THE PLAY OF LOVE: 

It is separation or oisfésa that is sung in this hyma though we 
get glimpses of the erstwhile union or samslésa. What our Profes- 
sor states about this /éla of love, this drama of sam$lésa and vislésa, 
union and separation, may form an appropriate introduction to 
the said Aymn of Ararar. 


“Bhaktirasa becomes ripe in the process of what is known as 
the game of love or samslésa and vislésa. The Lord plays hide 
and seek with the beloved soul. Samélésa is the joy of union and 
viélésa is the sorrow of separation in the ‘dark night of the soul’; 
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it is the school of suffering. love. The joy of contacting God is 
momentary in this world of /éla and it becomes secure and stable 
only in the world beyond. In the alternation between samslésa 
and viglésa, the soul is freed from sensuality and egoity and yearns 
for the dawn of unitive consciousness. There is light on the path 
caused by visions and voices; but they are only stepping stones 
and not stopping places. It is by wise introversion in the state of 
vislésa that the soul, which is the bride, distinguishes between 
what is momentary and what is eternal and renounces its egocen- 
tric feeling of ‘my’ and ‘mine’ and is purged of pride. Humilia- 
tion from without fosters inner humility and the spirit of resignation 
and in the state of anguish caused by the sense of separation, the 
bride lapses into depression and despair. The Lord of Love also 
suffers from the woes of loneliness and yearns for communion 
with the beloved. In the rapture of reunion, each rushes into the 
arms of the other and reflection expires in ecstasy. But the joy 
does not last long as the roots of self-feeling are not yet destroyed 
and the bride-soul is enchanted by the physical beauty of the 
Lord and mistakes appearance for reality and vision for the home. 
Once again there is withdrawal followed by a sense of gloom and 
this time the bride-soul gives up its passivity and protests and 
rebukes the Lord for His cruelty and caprice in causing unmerited 
suffering to the victim and finally there is the onset of divine 
union. The two become united and are immersed in the joy of 
communion. The symbolic language employed by the mystics in 
terms of spiritual marriage is entirely free from morbidity or ero- 
tomania. What is bhagavatkima is transempirical, and it is des- 
cribed analogically as visaya kima; but the resemblance between 
them is like that between the dog and the dog star. It is only 
the pure in heart that are free from sexuality and carnality who 
can appreciate the value of bhakti rasa. As Sri Suka, the pure- 
hearted who has specialized in the art of Divine Jove, reminds us 
in the Bhagavaia, even a man who has but a few glimpses of Kysta- 
préma attains mukti?’ 38 


IX 
TRANSCENDENTAL LOVE: 


Kanta bhava or married relationship is transcended by the 
Madhura bhava or clandestine love. The Rasa sla of the Gopis. 


28. ibid. pp. 304-305. 
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is'the most beautiful conception — the Lord dancing with every 
soul. The Bhiksatana form is something similar. The Daruka- 
vena takes the place of Brrdavana. What the proud Seers of 
the learned world failed to realize, the eternal feminine in their 
wives realized and experienced. Their hearts and souls transcend- 
ed the vtsayakama stage; bewitched by the beauty of the Holy of 
Holies the Yegésvara, they followed Him. The phrases suggest- 
ing extra marital love and clandestine love are used; but there is 
nothing carnal. Theirs is not a physical hankering, an animal 
passion or even a human affinity; it is Bhagavatkima, Sivakima 
or spiritual love which Maitréy% confessed to her Lord and hus- 
band Yajiavalkya. The innocent women, all of them, become 
Sivakamis. Bhiksétana has no touch of sensuality or sin. The 
wonderful consummation is the conversion of the rebelling saints 
of Darukavana and their dancing in the end with the Dance of 
Siva. The evil which grows in their heart and from out of their 
sacrifice of fire, takes the shape of terrible, crue] and deadly forms 
but all these become the ornaments and decorations of the the Lord 
thus suggesting that evil is only misplaced Good, a topsy turvy- 
dom, of our activities, turning selfish instead of being offerings to 
the Lord. It also brings out the doctrine of God’s Grace, which 
saves anyone and everyone and where every feeling however sinful 
becomes purified and deified, once it is turned towards the Lord, 
‘a truth proclaimed by the Bhagavata, “whoever turns his kama 
(lust), Arotha (anger), bhaya (fear), snéha (comradeship), aikpa 
(the feeling of identity) and Bhakti (devotion) to Hari by con- 
tacting Him is deified or transformed into His nature (¢anmayi)”’.® 
“Even our faults you hold them as our merits’’8° — so sings our 
poet and refers to the stories like that of the anger of the asuras 
of Tripura. The anger and jealousy of the Rsis of Darukavana 
have been converted into love. The Lord dances adorned with 
all the deadly things they hurled at Him. The Beauty opens their 


eyes and they also dance in joy. 
x 


KRSNA AND BHIKSATANA: 


Prof. Srinivasachariyar states, “In the mystic realm of 
Krenaism there is no such defect or deprivation as radical evil 


29. Bhagavata-xxix-15. 
30. 7: 69: 6. 
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or original sin. No one, not even an asura is so depraved as to be 
deprived of Divine redemptive Love. If man does not mount up 
to God by zairégya and jaana, God descends to the human level 
and deifies him by His Divine touch’. Is this not true of the 
Bhiksatana form and may we not call Ararar’s mystic way, Bhik- 
safanaism? This story of Bhiksa@fana points out that even Rsis 
may become proud and not self surrender and love, may mislead 
the soul. The story starts with the Xapali form, the Hound of 
Heaven hotly pursuing us; it becomes the bewitching Bhiksatana 
form begging for our souls crossing our way and making love to 
us and blossoms up into the form of the eternal dance of Nataraja. 
These have been explained earlier in our study of our poet’s purd- 
mic mysticism. Bhiks@tana form has been found to be the motif 
of Arirar’s poetry. What our Professor says as forcefully and 
beautifully of Brndavan and Krsna llais word for word appli- 
cable to the Dérukavana and Sivatandava, by merely changing the 


proper names. The passage reads as follows with the change of 
the proper names: 


“To the philosopher, the world is maya or the riddle of 
‘thought; but to the dhakta it is Sivamaya or crammed with Siva 
love; Darukavana is not merely the headquarters of cosmic Beauty 
and bliss but is the ‘eternal now’ in spaceless space in which what 
is beyond shines as indwelling love in the heart of every jiva’’*? 
(May we add in the Daharakasa of the heart?). 


“In that exalted state of mystic union transcending the im- 
perfect moods of prayer and praise, voices and visions, there was 
no thought of anything, as every thought was lost in enjoyment. 
There was no sense of unity or duality though the distinctions 
remained and it was the very acme of Brahmananda. The whole 
universe felt the rhythm and the rasa par excellence of the Ananda 
Tandava (may we add, following the love escapade of Bhiksatana) 
and danced to the Divine tune like the notes of a symphony. The 
lila of Brahman the God-head as the cosmic dance as Trimarti is 
the play of the Static ‘Sa’ in the dynamic many which only the 
mystics as Rsis, Rsipatnis or the other seers can realize. Ananda 
Tandava of the Beggar God (may we add, inspired by the love of 
all souls represented as Sivakaémi) reveals the all pervasive 


31. Mystics and Mysticism, p. 172, 
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divine love in the attractions of the atoms, the dance of the planets 
gravitating round the sun, the music of the spheres, the procession 
of space-time, the merry-go-found of ‘syst? and ‘pralaya’, the 
rhythm of life in the body with the systole and diastole and the 
dance of sa#kalpa and vikalpa in the brain with its dialectic alter- 
nations of pirvapaksa and siddhanta. All the dynamic movements 
in the starry heavens above and the supra-mental attractions of 
lovers with all the romance of poetry and music below reveal the 
cosmic &a of love of the eternal in the temporal process. In 
Anandatandava, Sri Nataraja, the erstwhile Bhiksatana, the centre 
alone is everywhere and the circumference nowhere. The sceptic 
and the cynic have a stohy heart and are not moved by the mystic 
Bhiksatana form and His Dance in which Brahmarasa or Love 
itself is the play, the Hero and the actors as the two sided and 
many-sided Love, (where we may add, the Tragedy of the fallen 
souls of Rsis is converted into this comedy of their Love). 


XI 


ARURAR AS HIMSELF AND AS THE LADY-LOVE: 


In our saint’s poetry, we find that the speeches of the damsels 
of Darukavana occur very often which drove us to the conclusion 
that the Bhiksatana form was the basic motif of his poems. The 
got themselves and sang as gopis or women 
madly in love with God. In a similar way our poet probably feels 
that the outpourings of his heart fit better and make good poetry 
when cast in the mould of the speeches of the damsels of Daruka- 
t he is always conscious of it. In the white heat 
of course. In the 


Alvars very often for 


vana, It is not tha 
of love this motif comes to him as a matter 
36th Aymn, he definitely says that he sings like the women in 
love with God. But in other hymns, this motif peeps in, in spite 
of himself. He is sometimes referring to his own autobiography 
as aman but even there, in spite of himself this motif is trying to 
get the upper hand of him as may be seen in the Tirunakack- 
karonam hymn This clearly proves what the Vaisnavite com- 
mentators have asserted, that the ‘Penpaccu’ the speech of the 
lady-love is the real speech of the soul. Therefore, there is no 
contradiction in these two trends. As the Vaisnavtte commenta- 
tors point out, the Alvars start singing in ‘Tandua tatmar’, t.e., as 


33. ibid. pp. 308-309. 
34. 7: 46: 7. 
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themselves as men but in the white heat of their passion for God, 
they lose themselves and sing in ‘Pirar’ ‘Pirattiyana tanmai’, 
ie. as the lady-love. In the Alvar’s songs the whole of a hymn 
is either in ‘Tapéna tanmai or Pirdttiyana tanmai’. But in Ariirar’s 
poems (as is often the case in Appar’s poems) even within a parti- 
cular hymn, these two trends are found, thus showing that the 
Piratriyaua tanmai is trying to come to the forefront. We have 
read the Aymns Nos. 8, 9, 11, 18, 26, 32, 33, 36, 40, 42, 43, 49, 66, 
84, 88, 91 and 94 in this light. In all these hymns we have the 
motif of the Bhiksaiana form. 


The damsels in love with the Bhiksatana form are innocent 
women forgetting their ‘self? at the bewitching beauty of the Lord 
and becoming His lovers in the transcendental stage. Arirar 
probably has the same experience of the Lord. In the speeches of 
these damsels there is a child-like innocence. They play and 
laugh in the presence of the Lord, full of humours, enriched by 
their childish fright and wonder. The real concern for the Lord 
and the sympathy with Him beggary, show that they are more 
concerned with Him than with themselves. 


But saints are not always happy. Every one of them has 
undergone the suffering of the dark chamber of separation and 
desolation. For, it is this purgation which purifies the soul, so 
that it may blossom into God-head. It is in such moments of 
desolation that the mystics speak the language of sex. Despair 
and desolation characterise the love song called ‘the neytal’ in 
Tamil. The symbology of this sex poetry we have described in 
our study of the hymn No. 37.38 We have not included this hymn 
No. 37 amongst the Bhiksitana hymns referred to above; for, it 
stands unique as the song of the soul of Ararar as the 
beloved bride of the Lord. His embrace continuing as a sweet 
remembrance, is soon realized as something of a distant past, with 
the consequent feeling of desolation. But the lady-love cannot 
forget the Lord; her body becomes emaciated and she remains 
sleepless. In the hope of meeting the Lord she makes a last 
attempt to live; but the physical frame cannot bear the strain and 
the mind becomes bitter. Still she is not hard on Him, though 
the body refuses to co-operate with her. No longer the clothes or 
the bangles can stay on her body which becomes anaemic losing 
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its colour. Her mind recounts to her the love-story, the sight of 
Him, the flaring up of her love and that fire of love consuming 
away the body, when all through these stages, she has no desire, 
no power, norelation except the Lord, during all this quest of her 
prose, the quest of her poetry and the final quest of her silence. 
Finally comes a dream or a hope where she enjoys His presence 
praises Him, embraces and becomes one with Him. Thus we see 
the poet burning away all his fleshy feelings and becoming pure 
and whole to become identified or to be in communion with God. 
The last kymn%6 describes to us the final union in allegoric 


language. 


XII 
THE HOUND OF HEAVEN AND THE FINAL UNION: 


The Puradnic mysticism of Arirar studied in the previous 
chapter agrees with his artistic mysticism, bridal mysticism, ethical 
and spiritual mysticism studied in this part. The Kapali, Bhiksajana 
and Nataraja are important conceptions from this point of view. 
To many of us in the struggle for existence, world or Nature 
appears red in tooth and claw. It is a never ending wheel of 
karma, ever moving and crushing us. It looks as though it is cut- 
ting away our head when going wrong and is still allowing us to 
live as though to get for more of our blood. It chases us like the 
Hound, wounds us, allows us to escape, but still pursues us, like 
the cat playing with the mouse. The wounds are inflicted. The 
Hound pursues with its unrelenting steadiness. This is the Kapali, 
the Hound of Heaven, appearing as this world and the karma. We 
think we can escape; but the Hound pursues us dancing frightfully 
in that graveyard of bones and corpses when in this race, mind 
finally turns away from the evanescent world to the permanent 
values, the eternal verities of life. Then dawns the knowledge in 
the mind of the soul that the Hound of Heaven is really our belov- 
ed Lord, pursuing us because of his mad attachment to us unable 
to bear our separation; He stands naked wanting nothing but our 
love, performing this great Tapas of a hunting race for attaining 
us. The Kapali appears as a Bhiksatana, the bewitching beauty. 
He crosses our way making assaults on our feminine modesty; the 
erstwhile wounds are His attempts at forceful abduction. They 
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are really the imprints of His kisses. The souls are bewitched by 
His beauty and follow Him. Mind is purified, egoism disappears, 
there is no thought of the ‘I’; the Soul has no other existence 
apart from the Lord, The karmas are completely washed out, the 
wounds are healed, and in worshipful prayer they are treasured 
as marks and signs of His love even by Him. ‘Ah, How my sins 
have become your feast?”’—cries the lady-love—“Patakam® coru 
parriyava” 3? This is Ararar’s theory of Grace—'Kurram ceyyinum 
kunamenak karutum kolkai?’;2® ‘Kurramé ceyinum kunamenak kollum 
kolkai’’.3® The world and the egoistic soul with all the ‘armas are 
thus transcended. 


All this is not felt to be the victory of the Soul but the victory 
of the love of the Lord, His Astavira (the eight heroic deeds). 
There is no more death; Death has been conquered. There is no 
more lust; Kamahas been burnt away into ashes, to be besmeared 
with as the purest love. The three malas or tripuras have no effect 
on us, for they have been burnt away to come into the service af 
the Lord and to become His divine art. The egotism (Daksa), the 
blind pride (Andhaka), the power (Cakra), intoxication ( Jalandhara) 
are all dead. Where can all these be when the soul has no other 
thought but the Lord, when it is lost in Him and is one with 
Him? 


There is a feeling of complete identity in this communion, 
the smaller self dying to live as the Higher Self. It is then the 
experience of Natardja, the universal bliss, first, a dance of Ardha- 
nari, a dance of communion, then ultimately the dance of the One 
where there is no feeling of duality. 


37. Tiruv@cakam-TGgokkam: 7. 
38. 7: 55: 4. 
39. 7: 69: 6. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FINAL GOAL 
I 


THE LAST VERSES: 

As already noted the last verses of the various Aymns give 
the results which will flow from a recitation of the hymns, Some- 
times these are described as happiness of power and sovereignty.? 
Especially in Aymns like No. 2, which are addressed to the kings, 
this is the tempting message. Those who recite the hymn will 
become the slaves of God, but be the Lords of the residents of 
Heavens and kings of the ancient Royal families ruling all the 
higher regions above the rulers of the world.2, In another place 
our poet states that even if these reciters descend from the Heavens 
they are sure to live as the Lords of Provinces or Spheres — 
‘‘ Mantalanayakar”.® Hymn 3 speaks of their becoming kings on 
elephants ruling all the Heavens. The spiritual significance of this 
conception is explained below under our study of Sivalska. Some- 
times the results flowing from recitation are referred to in terms 
of mental happiness and power and as freedom from miseries, 
though these also have their spiritual significance.4 Our poet 
speaks of Lordship over the three worlds.® He also speaks of the 
body suffering from the heat of pain and misery becoming cool 
with bliss® which is the way of expressing happiness in the tropics. 
These Bhaktes are higher than the people of the world.” Our poet 
also refers to fame asa result, the fame which spreads with the 
world, This may at the first instanee mean ordinary worldly 
fame but when ‘Pukal’ is interpreted according Tiruvat{fuvar as 
something immortal as opposed to our mortal fame, it must be 


the fame of the Bhakias and Muktas® 


H. 23, 35, 40, 46, 67, 69, 79. 
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UNIVERSAL SALVATION: 


Other hymns speak of reaching the Heavens which in the 
context probably refers to the highest spiritual state of ‘Mukti’. 
The highest sphere is called Sivalska, the sphere of Siva the 
Good;* Paralskam, the ultimate spiritual sphere;!9 Rudralokam, 
the sphere of Rudra, the destroyer; Amaralakam, the deathless 
sphere;? Paragati, the ultimate goal;13 Nanneri ulaku, sphere of 
Good path;“4 Tavalskam, the sphere of self sacrifice, where the 
smaller self is destroyed;!5 Mukti, freedom.16 


In some places our poet speaks of the followers reaching this 
highest spheres along with Tévakanam. This may suggest that 
Sivaloka is only a Padamukti. 


But it is better to interpret this verse as referring to some of 
the souls going to the higher regions through what the Upanisads 
call the Dévayana for enjoying the sublimated pleasures and there- 
after attaining ‘Mukti’ along with others. It is also called Vanu- 
laku, the world of ether or spirit, the High Heavens, Imaiyér 
Ulaku, sphere of those who wink not Vignulaku, the Heavens upon 
the ether or sky—if they do not mean the Svarga. For, it is possi- 
ble some of these terms may refer to the Higher worlds which we 
cannot say, Ararar never believed in. He refers to them in no 
unmistakable terms. Sivajaanabédham"? speaks of the aspirant 
reaching Tavalékam (the various heavens reached as a result of 
Tapas as distinguished from siddhi) and then coming after the 
exhaustion of good karmas to take a birth for attaining siddhi. 
Even Muktas sometimes attain lordship over these higher worlds. 


There are certain evolved souls who refuse to reach salvation 
unless all are saved and these are said to occupy at the dictate 
of the Lord, and in the service of the Lord, the places of leader- 


9. H.9, 10, 21, 25, 39, 42, 47, 
10. H, 18, 24, 28, 98. 

Me. 7: 78: 1. 

12. H. 59, 74, 78. 

13. H. 54, 64. 

14. H. 61. 
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16. Hy. 56. 
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ship in the various higher regions and they finally reach salvation 
along with all others. The reference to rulership, ‘Zmaiyor ulaku 
eytutal’*® ‘Vanattuyartal’® ‘Vanulaku 4lal’,° ‘Vanorulaku aial’,™ 
*Mantala Nayakar’ 22 ‘Amarulakamalpavar’ 28 ‘Vinnavarkkarace’,* ‘Vin 
mulutu a@lal’,?> ‘Amarulakélal’,® ‘Vanakam antankiruppar’ 2” Viyan 
miivulaku Glal’*8—have to be interpreted in these terms. 


The final stage of Mukti is also spoken as attaining worship- 
ped by the heavens, the feet of the Supreme Lord.®® It is devoid 
of all miseries for us and our people, which term also has to be 
interpreted in terms of universal salvation.” 


Our poets calls the higher state of Heaven or Vinnulakam 
wherefrom there is no return ‘Péra Vinyulakam’®! reminding us of 
— “Ara iyarkai ava nippin annilaiyé péra iparkai tarum’?;°? “Karrintu 
meypporul kantar talaippatuvar marrintu vara neri®s of Tiruvaliuvar and 
“Va Sa punar auarttatée”? of Brahmasiitra”.** Our poet makes this 
clear by stating that there is no going or coming there; it is being 
in the flood of bliss—‘‘Pokkillai varavillaiyaki inpavellattul irupparkal 


inite”’ 36 


This idea of bliss is often emphasized.* It is a stage of fault- 
less perfection devoid of all the influences of karma,?? Poy (un- 


18. H. 93 

19. HY. 86 
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truth),®* delusion, old age, etc.,3* birth and death.*° This is also 
spoken of as the ‘gati’ of the Dancing Lord—‘‘Natam navinrab- 
parakati?’™ and ‘Parakati’#2 and Mukti is the result of Paragati— 
“Muttiydvatu Parakatippayane’’,® which is otherwise described as 
“\Natanavinranpar katiyum eituvar Patiyavark katuvé’? — ‘that is their 
abode or city’. Pati is where one goes—the refuge—the final 
resort—the goal. It is clear that the final goal is in God being in 
final communion or attaining identity with Him—‘“‘Paranotu kitu- 
tal’’.45 Vt is also clear that this spiritual experience is spoken of in 
terms of a spatial simile as abode or city or world. The idea of its 
being the supreme goal is expressed in terms of height or vertical 
ascension—“‘ Vanattiiyarvar’’;*® ‘‘Varaiyinar vakai aalam antavarkkum 
lampéy vanavarkkum talaivaray nitpatavar tamé”?;*" “‘Mélaiyar mélaiyar 
mélare” —‘Up above those who are over the Highest’. Mukti is 
specifically described as the fruition of Paragati or the ultiriate 
goal as shown above“ Muttiyaoatu parakatippayane”’ 


Ill 


BHAKTI AS MUKTI: 


Still other hymns refer to the worship and the company of the 
Bhaktas and to one becoming a Bhakta as the immediate result of 
the recitation of the hymns — “Patam panivar’?;50 “Anbar dvdr’? ;5t 
“Ati panivar’’;®3 °*Pattaray”? 58 Probably, when the poet speaks of 
the reciters reaching God or coming near Him, “Natanai nanuku- 
tal’’,54 he means this kind of approach through worship or bhd- 
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vana. Or, he may mean that they reach the sphere of the Lord 
Bhakti is preferred to Mukti and the singing of the poems in the 
campany of the Bhaktas is itself looked upon as the Bliss of 
Moksa.® So is the bliss of their speech®= though this may appear 
as blabbering to others.5? Thus, these describle the state of the 


Fivanmuktas. 
IV 


SPIRITUAL PROGRESS: 

There are other kymns which speak of mental and spiritual 
progress. Kamam (Lust), Vekufi (Anger) and Mayakkam 
(Méham) are the three great veils or ‘malas’ all born of ignorance 
or darkness (/ruj). There is confusion and hesitation as a result 
of this. A reciation of his Aymns cures us, according to our poet 
of these defects, our mental hesitations and confusions — “‘ Tatu- 
marrilar’.88 The. other stages reached in mental and spiritual 
progress are also described as the results owing from such a reci« 
tation. The path of Tapas—“ Tava neri”’ is attained.©* Ail faults 
are removed in this progress.8? The worship of the Bhaktas is also 
one of the means of attaining spiritual perfection, an aim to be 
aspired for; and the poet states that those who recite his hymns 
will be the great Gurus above his own head,® our saviours.® The 
reciters attain the knowledge of the real “ Tattuva #anikal’’;** they 
are the embodiments of virtue — ‘‘Punpiyar”. These references 
do not refer to the beginning stage of the path of Bhakti but to 
the final stage where looking back one sees all these marks of 


perfection. 
There are other hymas which speak of the removal of the sin 
and all kinds of miseries: ‘Pavam’;® Miseries—‘‘Tunpam’;”? ‘ftum~- 


: 29: 10; 7: 39: 11; 7: 76: 10. 


55. 7 

56. 7: 44: 10. 

57. 7: 72: 11. 

58. 7: 4: 10; 7: 43: Uf. 

59. 7: 13: Li: 7: 74: 10. 

60. 7: 26: 10. 

61. 7: 81: 10. 

62. 7: 41: 10, 

63. 7: 75: 10. 

64. 7: 43: I1 

65. 7: 83: 10. 

66. 7: 5: 10; 7: Ll: 10; 7: 15: 10; 7: 16: 11; 7: 53: 10. 
67. 7: 58: 10; 7: 48: 10; 7: 92: 10; 7: 94: 10. 
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pai ;®  <Ttar’3®® ‘Allal’;7" | ‘Natali; ‘Ev (vam); ‘Naraippu’;”* 
‘Mappw’;* = Tirai’;78 *Tuyar’;?8 ‘Vinai?; ‘Pilaippu’;?® ‘Kurram’™* 
and ‘Itumpai’.°° These, though mentioned separately, are the 
effects of Karma; and the freedom from these is the final mark of 
a freed soul before it is drowned in the Bliss of the Absolute. 


Vv 


MEANS AS THE END: 


The final goal has thus been more often spoken of as an escape 
from Karma, sin and misery. This is what the Saiva Siddhanta 
calls Pasaksaya, the destruction of the fetters. If the soul is suffi- 
ciently evolved, the subsequent stages of Dasakarya occur all at 
once. Therefore this Pasaksaya is the real turning point and that 
is spoken of as the negative aspect of Moksa. 


Sometimes the poet, we saw, speaks of the happiness of the 
goal as the happiness of being in the company of the followers of 
God and singing His praises. He has worshipped God through 
poetry, singing poems in the company of Bhakias and not in the 
isolation of his chamber of meditation. The social aspect of reli- 
gion appealed to Ararar. He felt the divine bliss overpowering 
him when he sang his songs with the others in the temples he 
visited. It gave him the joy of universal salvation. In such 
moments there arises in the minds of saints that universal love 
which prefers to their own salvation, the holy life in the service 
of God in the midst of the people of this universe. . Bhakti itself 


68. 7; 58: 10 

69. 7: 22: 10; 7: 43: 11. 
70. 7: 16: 11; 7: 20: 10 
71, 7: 60: 10; 7: 69: 11 
72, 7: 31: 10. 

73. 7: 63: 10; 7: 69: 11 
74. 7: 60: 10; 7: 69: 11 
75. 7: 69: 11 

76. 7: 82: 10 

77,7; 


0 MAE VS 7: 9: WN; 7: 26: 10; 7: 81: 10; 7: 55: 10; 7: 80: 10; 
7: 85: 10; 7: 89: 11; 7: QL: 10; 7: 99: 11, 

78. 7: 26: 10. 

79. 7: 50: 10. 


80. 7; 58: 10. 
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thus becomes Mukti to them. This is whai Cékkilar sings when he 
sings of these great saints in general: 
“Katum anpinil kumpitalé anti 
Vitum vénta viralin vilankinar’’ 8) 


VI 


PADAMUKTI: 

But that does not mean that there is no other goal, That goal 
is described, therefore, in negative terms as the absence of misery, 
imperfection and karma and in positive terms as happiness. The 
indescribable has to be expressed as usual in similes. Our poet 
talks of going up as though vertically to higher worlds of happi- 
ness beyond the great beyond. Here, the words are not to be 
taken literally as an ascension through space. The mental states 
of progressive spirituality are often referred to as spheres or 
worlds or éftimis. The highest world will then be the highest 
spiritual experience, the experience of the Absolute. It is true 
that there are others who will interpret these literally as higher 
heavens where the freed souls go and live. This is called ‘Pada- 
mukti? but this is not considered to be the goal by any of the well 
known systems of Saivism, which all speak of Sayujya though they 
may be differing in their interpretation of that word, some taking 
it in the sense of identity and others in the sense of union. 

VII 

LABELS: : 
The ultimate goal is the non-dual experience of the Absolute. 
There is no feeling of separation or duality. The final feeling is 
‘*Nanaya Paran’’82 and our poet calls God, “‘/rumpunta nir’’,®3 the 
water sprinkled on the hot fire of an iron ball becoming one with 
it. This describes the spiritual experience of non-duality, But 
the question still remains whether in spite of this unity of experi- 
ence, there is existentially any duality. Some schools of Satvism 
are monistic and assert that the erstwhile soul and God are in the 
ultimate stage One, all the veils or illusion of duality having been 
removed. This is today the theory held by the northern Saivism 
of Kashmere. It is said by some that it was this kind of Saivism 
that was also found in the days of Tirumilar; but the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta holds that there is existential dualism and experiential non- 


Bl. Tirukkiftacci rappe, verse 8. 
82. 7: 38: 4. 
83. 7: 58: 1. 
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dualism. It is difficult to say to what school of Saivism Arirar 
belonged; perhaps he belonged to none. He saw the truth every- 
where and, thercfore, did not join in the mutual recrimination. 
Kapila, Pasupata, Mavrata are names of systems of Tantric Saivism 
and our poet refers to these names. Mahéndravarman in his farce 
Mattavilasaprahasanam describes in detail the Kapalikas making them 
the butt of his ridicule. Ardrar, by no stretch of imagination can 
be called a Kapalika. Temples named Karonam after the birthplace 
of Lakulisa are also sung by our poet.84 But he has no preference 
for this philosophy either. His references are restricted to empha- 
sizing the general love for God. Love, Service, Self-sacrifice, 
destruction of the separatist ‘I’ and the blossoming of the Higher 
Self in its place—these are what he isconcerned with. It may be 
argued that he means more than this and that he describes the 
peculiar modes of worship of the varying sects. But it must be 
pointed that he does not describe the worshippers but God Him- 
self in this way. 


As for the philosophical terms relied on by the Saiva Siddhante 
school—terms like Pasu, Pati, PaSam, Malam, Anavam, Karma and. 
Maya—our poet does not refer to all of them. Pasupati occurs as 
the name of God.®* Malam and Karma occur; but they are com- 
mon to all Indian philosophies.8¢ Pasamis mentioned by our poet 
but not beyond doubt in the technical sense of Saiva Siddhanta.®* 
Maya and Anavam do not occur unless we take ‘Mayam’®® as Maya. 
This attempt at labelling him is futile; for, he is the poet of har- 
mony and universality, though he came in the best tradition of 
real Saivism which does not lose itself in the mirage of dialectics. 
The Saivite School was connected with the schools of Logic and 


that probably saved Saivism from becoming a prey to emotiona- 
lism. 


Vill 


NON-DUALISM THROUGH DUALISM: 


Arirar talks the language of dualism but this cannot make 
him a dualist because it is only through a dualism of worship 


84.' See hymn 46, Nakaikk@rdnam. 

85. PaSupati, 7: 58: 5, 

86. Malam, 7: 35: 8; 7: 82: 6; Karma as vigai is used in several places. 
87. Pasam,7: 82: 6, 

88. 7: 95: 7. 
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monistic experience is reached; as such this kind of talk of dualism 
is inevitable. But when describing the ultimate goal he speaks 
of the experience being non-dual. He is not very much concerned 
with the philosophical disquisitions; for, he is more concerned with 
the saving of the soul and the final experience about which all 
are agreed, that it is non-dual, a mystic experience of unity. It is 
therefore, difficult to speak in more definite terms of our poet so 
as to enable the world of warring philosophers to label him a 
monist or a qualified monist, though we can safely assert that he 
is not a thorough-going dualist. On the basis of the metaphor of 


> 89 the monist claim Ardrar as of their fold. Siva- 


‘Trumpunta nir’, 
jianasoamikal understands this simile as illustrating the mutual 


laya of the soul and God.* 
Ix 


HARMONY: 


When the poet, as a mystic, 
all religions in his spiritual experience, 
ourselves lost in the conflicts of philosophers. In this country all 
the phrases and similes relied upon by one set of philosophers have 
been re-interpreted to suit their own theories by others. The 
Upanisads, the Brahmastitra and the Bhagavatgita have all been 
claimed as peculiarly their own philosophical works by the differ- 
ing schools of thought, Ararar’s poems are revered as the Véda 
in Tamij and naturally each philosopher will claim it as voicing 
forth his own theory. The commentary on Sivajana Bodham by 
Sivajnanasvamikal gives any number of schools of Saivism which 
can in one way or other be identified with one or other of the 
conflicting philosophies of the world. Perhaps mutual conflicts of 
these philosophies, at the same time claiming these books of 
universal vision and experience as peculiarly their own, prove that 
Ararar’s poems like the other works are true for all, because 
ultimately there is this fundamental unity of mystic experience 
underlying all these systems of thought. Has not Ararar himself 
given out this great truth in “<Arivinal mikka aruvakaic camayam 


avvavark kanké ararut purintu?”’.™ 


has emphasized the harmony of 
it will not be fair to get 


89. 7: 58: lt. 
90. SivajianabGdham — Mapatiyam, p. 522, under s@fram 10. 


91, 7; 55: 9. 


CONCLUSION 


These studies reveal to us drdrar rising before us with an 
integrated personality, if one may use that term, like a fully 
blossomed flower, fresh and fragrant, soft and sweet, lovely in 
colour and beautiful in form. He is a learned Brahmin steeped: 
in the lore of his age, prince and warrior, statesman and 
politician — a companion of the king ‘Tampiran Tolar’ — one who 
has known the splendour of royal life — one of the fortunate few 
blessed with the wealth of learning and riches — though not with 
a political success to the end. He has known adversity and misery, 
physical, material and political, both in the domestic and public 
life but then like the ordinary fire that gives temper to the iron, 
this fire of suffering shaped him well and made him firm and 
useful. He lives in an age of political wars and turmoils, dynastic 
revolutions and depressing famines; but undaunted he goes through 
this life, making himself useful in one way or another. It is his 
proper attitude and not the ephemeral success that is important. 


His domestic life is full of love and service — he is an ardent 
lover, a dutiful husband, a loving father. It is not all smooth 
sailing but he is proud of his wives — the very gift of God as he 
looked upon them, and the children who are spiritually great. He 
lives in the presence of God and looks upon everything and every 
act as proceeding from and inspired by God — the material wealth, 
food and luxuries, the help of others, his very wives and their 
enjoyment. He isa poet and philosopher and as such looks at 
the world in a discerning mood which has harmonized conflicting 
feelings and experiences as a living art and as the beautiful ex- 
pression of God’s Grace. He feels he is ordained for the service 
of God and his loving and sympathetic heart goes to all; he goes 
about singing his musical compositions of great Tamil Poetry from 
temple to temple creating thereby a band of Saiva devotees, full 
of love and sacrifice. He is a proud prince to start with, but he 
becomes humble to take pride in the service of God and Saivites. 
Miseries he has known but the spiritual progress and mystic ex- 
perience all through his rich and varied life, make him feel 
certain of salvation — no more death, no more sufferings, no more 
sins. This perfection reached is not a negation but an enrichment. 
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He has been greatly moved by the lives of the great saints 
of the Tamil land; he walks in the footsteps of Campantar and 
Appar, his two great illustrious leaders. He realizes the Grace of 
the Lord and he is all kindness. He sings in his inimitable but 
simple Tamil for the people at large; his music and poetry are 
soul-stirring, The crest-fallen Tamilian is inspired with a new 
hope and the certain Grace of the Lord. The Lord is the Lord 
of Tamil, fond of this Southern corner of the earth. He is proud 
of the Tamil language and its culture. Has not the Zamil country 
produced a galaxy of saints, so many lode stars in the darkness of 
our worldly life, leading us all to the perfection of Siva? 


His sincere nationalism has thus a pragmatic value to the 
Tamilians who cannot but forget their ancient glory and history in 
the stress and strain of political upheavals and foreign invasions. 
The poet brings out a harmony of the new culture of the life 
divine. It is, therefore, possible for him to escape the narrow 
parochialism and to become the citizen of the world — nay the 
citizen of the universe looking upon the whole community of the 
living beings — the plant life, the animal life, the bird life and 
the human life — with all their cruelties and horrors — as one 


happy family of God. That is his great universal vision. 


The Agamas are coming to prominence. This spiritual way 
appeals to the common man and to the spiritually great. The 
temple is the real community centre. Rituals have not become 
dead formalities; they are as yet the satisfying concrete expres- 
sions of the inner urge — sublime and reverential. The social 
worship becomes poetry and music in the hands of our poet. 
Royal pomp and power, wealth and grandeur sublimated as it 
were in the service of God, flow as festivals and temple, full of 
divine Grace — a wonderful way of converting private and indi- 
vidual property into public and social property through a spiri- 
tualizing power. The ritual is the loving communion with God 
and the poems of Arérar give expression to this experience of his; 
we have a glorious vision of this religion through this coin of 
vantage — his poems. 

His religion aims at this spiritual perfection of man and the 
divine sublimation of matter. There, God is everywhere both 
within and without and in this process every speech is a prayer, 
every act a worship and every thought a meditation — Sahaja 


nista, 
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The common man enjoys his folklore which has been by this 
time enriched by the Puranas. Our poet in his appeal to the 
common man speaks this language of mythology, at the same time 
vivifying them with divine life. Their spiritual significance thrills 
the common man through poetry and music. Horrid stories are 
re-interpreted and represented as concrete expressions of God’s 
love — the love that God whois the energizing dynamism of dance 
and the very ‘Sanfi? and silence of the unchanging Absolute. 
Bhiksdtana from becomes an art motif of his poetry of love. If 
Kailasanatha Temple is the frozen music of this divine mythology, 
4rirar’s poetry is the free flow of this divine music. 


The kymns reveal a progression — a history of his spiritual 
struggle and victory. They write as it were his autobiography and 
his poems form thus a lyrical outburst. It is no more individual; 
it is universalized as poetry appealing to the heart of all men 
hankering after something — beyond human reach something sub-~ 
lime, in short God, the Almighty. His religion is thus not a creed 
or a dogma but a living faith; his life itself becomes Religion. 
From this point of view the poems assume an epic grandeur—the 
wars and victories of the soul. God’s Grace transforms this epic 
into a drama — a divine drama of His Love. Creation becomes 
the magic transformation of souls into God. Nature, full of 
beauty, becomes the background, the theatre, the temple of God 
but at the same time showing the divine glimpses which reveal, 
that, there being nothing but God this Nature is in a way God, 
though He transcends it. This universe of space, time and causa- 
tion is but the poetic harmony of the complications and resolu- 
tions of this divine drama. That is the vision of the Object — the 
philosophy of Nature or Paga. 


As for the Subject — the Soul, we have the philosophy of 
Soul. We ascend with our poet the gradations of its real signi- 
ficance till it sheds all its seeming faults and becomes one with 
the true light and love of the Absolute. This is the plot of the 
drama with all its complications and ultimate resolutions by deus 
ex machina. Our poetic spiritual progress stands revealed. His 
mystic experience becomes significant, viewed in the light of the 
experiences of other mystics of the world. The law of karma is 
seen from various ascending levels as the law of Dharma and the 
law of Love based on the Grace of God. There are here Purga- 
tion, Illumination and Bliss. 
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Illumination and Bliss are expressed in terms of love — in 
terms of the divine story of the loving couple—the Soul and God. 
Here comes the Philosophy of God. The ‘Akappatiu’ so beauti- 
fully put into proper form by the Cankam poets, and Tiruvalfuvar 
‘comes in handy as the only vehicle of this kind of divine experience 
and thought. Bhiksdtana form as an art motif becomes important. 
Aritirar and God become one in love—a spiritual communion and 
identity. But this is not a love which loses its ethical grandeur. 
Ararar’s is also an ethical mysticism. This final goal is expressed 
in so many ways as may be easily understood by the common 
man who is the great concern of our poet. There is possibly 
a suggestion of universal salvation, some kind of Bodhisattva idea. 
One cannot escape using spatial and temporal metaphors in 
describing this final goal. Bhakti itsel€ is Muktz; the very com- 


pany of the saints is paradise full of their songs. But the final 


stage is communion or identity with Siva; there is no misery, no 


fetters—it is all perfection -— there is also no sin. Thus, in our 
poet, Nature mysticism, Religious mysticism, Art mysticism Bridal 
mysticism and Ethical mysticism become one in revealing the 
his integrated personality — a personality 


divine perfection of 
hat very process of perfection. 


which becomes the Absolute in t 


The Religion and Philosophy of Ararar enriched by the other 
studies reveal the full stature of our poet. It has not been possibly 
to label him as belonging to any particular Philosophy. Perhaps we 
are fortunate, his harmony has a lasting value to the generations 
to come. His God, he is fond of addressing as Siva. In that sense 
he is a Saivite but not as the Kapalikas, Pisupatas and others have 
thought of it. Saivism has assumed a rich significance through his 
life and through his poems as the great divine path of love—the 


golden path of all the mystics. 
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Akkir, 939, 1009. 
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Aluntai, 1058. 
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Amiel, 1144. 
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Amminai, 316, 317. 

Amédghavarsa, 317. 

Amparmakalam, 68. 

Am§Sumadbhéda, 405. 

Am§Sumadbhéda Agama, 310, 
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246, 274, 423, 453, 457, 

Amir, 968. 
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Ananku, 220. 
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Anatolian Cybele, 420. 

Anaya Nayanar, 957. 

Anayar, 117. 

Aiicaikkalam, 880, 929, 930. 
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Ajicita pose, 315. 
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Andhakara, 180. 

Andhakasura, 535. 

Andhakasurahara Marti, 369. 

Andhakasurasamhara, 536. 
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Angaharas, 471, 472, 475. 

Angiraga, 423, 430. 

Anima, 182. 

Afijali pose, 313, 354, 453, 457, 
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Annamalai, 892. 

Anputaiyar, 404. 

Anugrahamirti, 180, 268. 

Anugraha Tandavam, 450. 
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Gajaha, 180, 191. 

Gajahamirti, 343 et. seq., 236, 
343, 345, 346, 354. 

Gajahasta pose, 313, 314, 452, 
456, 457, 458, 462, 463, 464, 
465. 

Gajamukhanugraha, 195. 

Gajaranya, 997. 

Gajari, 464, 466, 529, 530, 534, 
535. 

Gajarimirti, 464. 

Gajasura, 344. 

Gajasurasamhara, 346, 387. 

Gajasurasamhara mirti, 344, 
347. 

Gananatan, 785. 

Ganapati, 237, 252, 278, 424, 
516, 517, 775, 777, 876. 

Ganapaticcuram, 517, 
1010, 1013, 1014, 1018. 

Ganapati§vara, 1017, 1018, 

Gandharvas, 454, 

Ganésa, 518. 
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Ganééa Temple, 174. 

Ganéévara, 517. 

Ganga, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 
277, 278, 279, 280, 464, 465, 
490. 

Ganga Avatara, 274. 

Ganga-bhattaraki, 467. 

Ganga country, 123. 

Gangadévi, 537. 

Gangadhara, 236, 273, 275, 293, 
471, 519, 529, 534, 555. 

Gangadharamirti, 180, 272, 
274, 465. 

Gangas, 147, 148. 

Ganga Visarjana, 275. 

Ganga Visarjanamirti, 273. 

Ganges, 273, 277, 280, 544, 
551, 775, 777. 

Garuda, 331. 

Garudapuranam, 501. 

Gauri, 252, 312, 313, 314, 316, 
330, 455, 456, 457, 488. 

Gauri Tandava, 442, 449, 450, 
455, 457. 

Gautama, 194, 423. 

Ghanta, 313. 

Ghatikacalam, 108. 

Giriga, 272. : 

Gita, 1068, 1080, 1168, 1181. 

Gédavari, 565, 792. 

Gokak Falls, 418. 

Godpalan, 136, 138, 167, 1052, 
1053. 

Gopinatha Rao, 125, 126, 132, 
133, 149, 192, 198, 313, 315, 
317, 376, 383, 393, 408, 451, 
454, 460, 462, 464, 486, 525. 

Govinda III, 126. 

Govindaraja, 1012. 

Govindaswamy Pillai, 
944, 

Great Bear, the, 387. 

Gunabhara, 152, 273, 968. 

ae Mahéndra Varma, 
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Guru Nanak, 1188. 

Guru Parampara Prabhavam, 
1016. 

Guruvayir Appan, 927. 
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Haihaya, Haihayas, 148, 999, 
1000, 1030. 
Haimavati, 221, 222, 324, 330. 
Halahala, 262, 263, 270. 
Hallaj(Saint of Baghdad), 1240. 
Hara, 324. 
Har-Acyuta, 249. 
Haradatta, 121, 997. 
Haradattacharya, 121. 
Haradattamahatmya, 121. 
Hara Narayana, 249. 
Harappa, 251, 534, 535. 
Hari, 200, 454. 
Hari Ardha, 529. 
Harihara, 192, 194, 244, 248, 
249, 250. 
Hari Sankara, 249. 
Hari Vaméa, 121. 
Hariyardha, !95. 
Hasta Abhinaya, 459. 
Havell, 452. 
Hémadri, 237, 247, 438. 
Henry Suso, 1239. 
Heras, Rev. Father, 10, 537. 
Hieun Tsang, 118, 152, 165, 
168, 392. 
Himalayas, 218, 297. 
Himavan, 218, 221, 222, 224, 
238, 299, 421, 512. 
Hindu Iconography, 370, 427. 
Hiranyavarman, 111, 159. 
Historical Sculptures of the 
Vaikunta Perumal Temple, 
138, 139. 
History of India, Part li, 1016. 
Hoysala, 12). 
Hrdalayegvarar, 1053. 
Hultsch, E. Dr., 168. 
Humour in Singhalese Art, 511. 
Hylton, 1239. 
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1—567, 570. 
2—112, 880, 891, 1253. 
3—102, 807, 838, 844, 1205, 
1253. 
4— 646, 927. 
5—78, 762, 775. 


6—75, 321, 737, 927. 

7—74, 689, 711. 

8—85, 880, 908, 1205, 1227. 

9~~52, 70, 620. 

10—78, 532, 762, 772, 779. 

11—880, 889, 913. 

12—-52, 763, 796, 803, 806, 
893. 

13—52, 507, 572. 

14—53, 72, 93, 94, 650, 
1205. 

15—113, 598, 685, 1203. 

16—53, 71, 634. 

17—54, 77, 88, 480, 524, 
762, 765. 

18— 74, 110, 689, 714, 846. 

19—54, 267, 690, 747, 765. 

20—93, 595, 717, 718, 754. 

91-77, 78, 762, 773, 775, 
785. 

22 ~689, 697. 

93—77, 690, 759. 

24—71, 644, 775. 

95—74, 95, 689, 717. 

26—762, 785. 

27—72, 542, 670, 908. 

298—75, 689, 730. 

299—77, 102, 690, 756, 

30—54, 689, 693. 

31~—763, 796, 803, 806, 880. 

32~886. 

33 —689, 721, 1086. 

34—55, 84, 503, 606. 

35—72, 673, 688, 908. 

36—56, 72, 89, 657, 927, 
1249. 

37-56, 507, 807, 855, 1086, 
1230, 1245, 1250. 

38—90, 321, 507, 575, 941. 

3956, 92, 507, 587, 1028. 

40—57, 74, 92, 689, 706. 

41—77, 103, 762, 770. 

42—72, 664, 672. 

43—57, 73, 95, 280, 680. 

44—85, 880, 1086. 

45—57, 93, 117,807,811, 834. 

46—876. 

47 —763, 796, 798, 802, 803, 
806. 
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48—72, 661, 1085. 

49—86, 97, 880, 921, 925. 

50—55, 85, 880, 906. 

51—79, 80, 92, 93, 99, 807, 
811, 913, 917. 

52—80, 93, 807, 823, 1204. 

53—727. 

54—61, 80, 98, 
1203. 

55—61, 745, 785, 808, 842, 
871. 

56—76, 88, 690, 750. 

57—58, 74, 689, 702, 724, 
726. 

58—507, 578, 1204. 

59—58, 85, 99, 880, 917, 
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60—71, 93, 500, 624. 

61—58, 80, 100, 807, 828. 

62—76, 92, 690, 753. 

63—73, 95, 683. 

64—507, 577, 675. 

65—75, 690, 743, 748, 969. 

66—71, 623, 842, 871. 

67—59, 69, 602. 

68—74, 689, 724. 

69—59, 80, 98, 807, 811, 820, 
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70—101, 322, 807, 842, 873. 

71—84, 880, 882. 

72--59, 75, 689, 733, 747. 

73—59, 91, 507, 583, 722, 
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79—762, 788. 

80—85, 880, 893. 
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82—85, 880, 896. 

83—81, 807, 832, 913, 917. 
84—85, 91, 480, 880, 902. 
85—99, 677. 

86—762, 782, 814, 1080, 
87—608. 
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90—73, 479, 480, 687, 814. 
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92—104, 880, 924. 
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96—807, 851. 

97—75, 690, 740. 
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Icaifianiyar, 65, 87, 114, 1059. 
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Iconography, 447. 

Ida, 305. . 

tkkatu Rathinavelu Mudaliar, 
192, 195. 

Tladamahadévi, 283. 

Ilaiyankuti Marar, 117, 947. 

Tlampiiranar, 1128. 

Tlanks, 396. 

Tlinkapura na-t-tiru-k-kurunto- 
kai, 208. 

Indra, 54, 193, 307, 329, 331, 
400, 454. 

Indrayudha, 121. 

Indu, 287. 

Indus, 352. 

Indusékhara, 286. 

Tnkéymalai, 72. 

Tnonampar, 73, 563. 

Intu, 287. 

Ipaiyanar Akapporul, 147. 

Tpaiyanar Akapporul urai, 1026. 

Irattaimanimalai, 973. 

Trattaiyars, 30, 

Trattaiyar ula, 33. 

Trukkuvélir, 1036, 1045, 1046. 

Tgana, 324, 

Isana Candésvara, 249. 

Iganadatta, 249, 

Iganavarman, 249, 
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Ishtakri, 166. 
Isu trikanda, 324. 
Itaimarutu, 591. 
Itaiyaritaimarutu, 805, 806. 
Itaiyarruttokai, 43, 803, 804. 
Itaiyaru, 796. : 
Itankali, 117, 118, 1045, 1046, 
1093. 
Itu, 30, 856, 857, 858, 1242. 
Tyarpakai, 117, 1092, 1095. 
Tyarpakai Nayanar, 946. 
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Jalandharari, 180, 195, 507. 
‘Jalandharasambara Marti, 353. 
‘Jalandharasura, 352. 
alandharasura Samhara Marti, 
352 et. seq. 
Jalasayana, 276. 
Jamadagni, 423. 
“Jambudvipa, 111. 
Jambukesvara Temple, 199. 
Jamuua, 1030. 
Janaka, 586, 711. 717, 1196. 
Janitakarana, 466. _ 
‘Jatabhara, 353, 406. 
Jatamakuta, 311, 315, 354, 355, 
393, 405. 
Jatamandala, 406, 457, 458. 
Java, 170, 247, 463. 
Javanese, 249. 
Jayadratha, 283. 
‘Jayanagara, 170. 
Jayasthambha, 1015. 
Jayavaraha, 121. 
Jayavarman II, 171. 
Jesus, 1239. 
Jimitakétu, 409. 
Jina Kaiici, 154. 
‘Jinaséna, 120, 121, 122, 997. 
Jana Daksinamarti, 422, 427. 
Jfianamudra, 464, 466. 
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Kacci, 776, 962. 

Kacci Anékatankapatam, 354. 

Kacciappar, 337. 

Kaccikkaronam, 393. 

Kaccir, 194, 429. 

Kacctr Alakkéyil, 770. 

Kadava, 160. 

Kadava Madéviyar, 159. 

Kadavarkon, 127. 

Kaduvetti, 169. 

Kaiciki (Kaisikhi), 395. 

Kaikkilai, 56. 

Kailas, 67, 90, 296, 299, 351, 
421, 445, 454. 

Kailasanatha, 274. 

Kailasanatha Temple, 125, 126, 
127, 139, 140, 172, 173, 175, 
177, 181, 191, 216, 246, 258, 
259, 260, 264, 282, 314, 332, 
340, 345, 346, 355, 356, 371, 
375, 383, 384, 406, 423, 427, 
430, 436, 451, 458, 459, 462, 
464, 465, 466, 470, 474, 479, 
481, 486, 489, 510, 517, 521, 
525, 533, 535, 537, 544, 548, 
550, 553, 1016, 1264. 

Kaivalya upanisad, 428. 

K’ai-yuen, 164, 165. 

Kakutstavarman, 159 

Kalabhra, 952, 959, 1026. 

Kalabhras, 117, 118, 148, 846, 
941, 942, 999, 1025. 

Kalachiri, 175. 

Kalahasti, 199, 1002. 

Kalaiyar koil, 902, 

Kalakala, 1168. 

Kalakantan, 267. 

Kalal, 550. 

Kalalsingan, 128, 129. 

Kalamékam, 1026. 

Kalamukhas, 392, 393. 

Kalantai, 1026. 

Kalantai Alaka-p-perumal, 1026; 
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Kalantai-k-képpannan, 1026. 

Kalantai-k-kutitanki, 1026. 

Kalantai Vaccananti, 1206. 

Kalappalar, 941, 942, 1025, 
1026. 

Kalarcitkan, 115, 119, 123, 126, 
133, 136, 137, 138, 142, 144, 
145, 154, 163, 177, 346, 748, 
943, 1029, 1044, 1045, 1046, 
1047, 1050, 1053, 1094, 1096. 

Kalarcinka Nayanar, 1043. 

Kalari, 191, 195, 500, 519, 529, 
534, 

Kalari Marti, 361. 

Kalarirrarivar, 849, 939, 1023, 
1024, 1095, 1101. 

Kalarirrarivar Nayanar, 
1019, 1063. 

Kalarirrarivar Puranam, 1059, 

Kalarsingan, 130. 

Kala Rudra Bhairava, 444. 

Kalasamhira, 180. 

Kalasamhara Marti, 359 et. seq. 

Kalatti, 564,787. 

Kalattir, 1026. 

Kalavadam, 1166. 

Kalavali Narpatu, 1057, 1058. 

Kalavélvi, 401. 

Kalayanallir, 53, 591, 592, 593, 
634, 637, 1112, 

Kali, 84, 307, 445, 447, 455, 
489, 490, 491, 497, 512. 

Kalidasa, 221, 337, 515, 924, 
1111. : 

Kalika dance, 314, 458, 

Kalika Tandava, 313, 442, 449, 
456, 

Kalikkama Nayanar, 82, 

Kalikkamar, 103, 1001, 

Kalikkampa Nayanar, 82, 

Kalikkampar, 117. 

Kalikkamir, 1000, 

Kalinga, 1030. 

Kalippakai, 1050. 

Kalippalai, 44, 690, 759, 760, 
761, 805, 

Kali Tandavam, 450. 

Kalittokai, 296, 308, 312, 314, 
488, 1038. 
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Kaliyan 941. 

Kaliya Nayanar, 117, 1032, 1097. 

Kaliyaracar, 118. 

Kallatam, 446, 816. 

Kallatar, 954, 955. 

Kalukkunram, 762, 767, 768, 
1015, 1022. 

Kalumala hymn, 926. 

Kalumalam, 90, 567, 580, 581, 
753, 1058, 1205. 

Kalumalavirar, 978. 

Kalyanasundara, 195, 238. 

Kalyanasundara (form), 192. 

Kalyanasundaramirti, 237. 

Kama, Kaman 191, 278, 279, 
337, 374, 512. 

Kamadénu, 522, 547. 

Kamakkittam, 11, 219, 223,413, 
776, 777, 828. 

Kamaképa, 341. 

Kamiaksi, 232. 

Kamalaiksa, 305. 

Kamandalu, 311, 

Kam§antaka, 180, 244. 

Kamantaka Marti, 337 et. seq, 

Kamari, 180,191, 194, 195, 340, 
341, 529. 

Kamavél, 341. 

Kamavél Kittam, 233. 

Kambhija. 171, 

Kamika, 405. 

Kamikagama, 4, 17, 185, 191, 
246, 274, 360, 361. : 

Kampan, 273. 

Kampar, 216. 

Kamparamayanam, 216. 

Kampavarman, 347. 

Kampili, 1107, 1108. 

Kamsa, 203, 490. 

Kanakasabha, 440, 442. 

Kanakasabhapati, 441, 

Kanakkatikaram, 1037. 

Kanamankalam, 957, 

Kanampulla Nayanar, 1036. 

Kanampullar, 116, 525, 809, 
940, 1037, 1093, 1094, 1095. 

Kananata, 21, 118, 1025, 1062. 

Kananata Nayanar, 1024. 

Kananatar, 117. 
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Kanappér, 85, 481, 880, 985. 
Kanapperir, 480. 
Kanattumullir, 74, 706. 
Kanavan, 223. 

Kajicai, 956. 

Kaiicanir, 806. 

Kajcarir, 956. 

Kajici, 42, 72, 78, 96, 101, 108, 
119, 129, 130, 138, 139, 140, 
154, 163, 165, 168, 173, 177, 
686, 773, 785, 828, 1007, 
1008, 1015, 1016, 1035, 1058. 

Kafci (Tiruvékampam), 80. 

Kaci Kamakéti pita Mutt, 154. 

Kaficipuram, 99, 100, 125, 154, 
167, 170, 173, 177, 246, 451, 
452, 516, 564. 

Kaficivaram, 808. 

Kaninésa, 194, 

Kankala, Kankala, 
405, 410. 

Kankala Marti, Kankala Marti, 
191, 192, 373, 383, 405, 409, 
543. 

Kannaki, 1201, 1202. 

Kannaki Cult, 1003. 

Kannappan, 872. 

Kannappar, 117, 525, 589, 614, 
690, 745, 746, 809, 954, 955, 
1062, 1065, 1071, 1088, 1092, 
1093, 1095, 1096, 1097, 1117. 

Kannaradéva; Kannaradéva, 
125, 126. 

Kanndttam, 269. 

Kant, 1165. 

Kantabhava, 1238. 2 ot 

Kantapurana, Kantapuragjam, 
331, 332, 334, 337, 373, 421, 
1151. 

Kantapurana-c-curukkam, 527. 

Kantiyar, 71, 374. 

Kanva, 125. 

Kapala, 307, 313, 456, 1260. 

Kapala dance, 380, 393, 396. 

Kapala Vrata, 393. 

Kapalésvaras, 392. 

Kapali, 180, 390, 405, 410, 459, 
465, 483, 492, 507, 534, 555, 
604, 716, 721, 727, 728, 730, 
828, 1088, 1248, 1251. 
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Kapaliccuram, 392, 

Kapalika, 376, 377, 378, 392, 
547, 936, 1018, 1260. 

Kapalikas, 391, 392, 393, 1265. 

Kapalika Vrata, 384, 387, 388. 

Kapilar, 300, 1028. 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar, 80, 117. 
251, 391, 396, 401, 402, 456, 
971, 972, 973, 1063, 1094, 
1097, 

Karai-k-kanta Garukkam, 1036. 

Karaikkarpéy, 118, 

Karana, 405. 

Karanagama, 191, 195, 197,199, 
226, 237, 238, 246, 262, 263, 
274, 282, 286, 331, 338, 345, 
-354, 438, 454, 521. 

Karanam, 471. 

Karavéla, 1030. 

Kari, 117, 1030, 1038, 1094, 1096; 

Kari hasta, 464, 

Kari hasta pose, 462. 

Karikai, 220. 

Karikala, 1056, 1058: 

Kari Nayanar, 1037. 

Karkkéta, 444. 

Karkkétan 443. 

Karkuti, 72, 680. 

Karnataka Kaviccakravartti, 
120, 121. 

Karénam, 393, 1260. 

Karrali, 119. 

Kartari hasta, 311. 

Kartikéya, 305, 515. 

Karttavirya, 1030. 

Karukavar, 805, 1015. 

Karumaviran, 1137. 

Karuppariyalar, 54, 690; 634, 
695. 

Karuppir, 610. 

Karir, 914, 927. 

Karuvir, 117, 951, 952. 

Kasakudi plates, 143, 144, 168, 
174, 257. 

Kasakuti, 1015. 

Kaégyapa, 369, 423. 

Katachitra, Kathachitra, 144, 
160. 

Kataikkappu, 34. 

Kataka, 311. 
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Kataka pose, 454. 

Katamptr, 73, 194. 

Katava, 161. 

Katavarkén, 115, 119, 120, 125, 
136, 162, 173, 177, 1094. 

Katavarkén Kalagcinkan, 115, 
118, 123, 124, 144, 159, 1043. 

Katavarkon Nayanar, 124. 

Katavarkén Tontaiman, 159. 

Katavegakula Hiranyavarma 
Maharajah, 159. 

Katavir, 368, 374, 729, 806, 
1038, 

Katha Sarit Sagara, 454. 

Katha Upanisad, 327. 

Kathépanisad, 1169. 

Katigama, 451. 

Katigamam, 449. 

Katukilal, 84, 489, 490. 

Katunkélal, 284. 

Katunkén, 118. 

Katuvetti-p-péraraiyan, 159. 

Katyavalambita, 198, 

Kausika, 423. 

Kausitaka, 326. 

Kausitaka Brahmana, 325. 

Kavéri, 163. 

Kavérippakkam, 418. 

Kaviri, 68, 71, 72, 81, 85, 272, 
273, 664, 808, 848, 849, 850, 
911, 912, 1057, 

Kavirippimpattinam, 947, 984, 

Kavutaman, 193. 

Kayardhanas, 393, 

Kédaranath, 791. 

Keith, 323, 324, 339. 

Kéna, 326, 

Kéralantaka 
248. 

Kééi, 203. 

Kési muni, 195. 

Késin, 396. 

Késin Darbhya, 326. 

Kétaram, 762, 1124, 

Ketilam, 67. 

Khadga, 311, 313. 

Khalif of Bagdad, 166. 

Khatakamukha pose, 314. 

Khatvanga, 383, 384. 


Virupparaiyan, 
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Khétaka, 311, 313. 

Kieou— T’ang Chou, 164. 
Kiliyir, 1030, 1034. 
Killikuti, 52. 

Kilvélir, 84, 877, 878. 
Kilvélir Tiruttantakam, 1113. 
Kirata, 195. 

Kiratarjuna, 281, 282. 
Kiratarjuna-mirti, 192,281,283. 
Kiratarjuniyam, 281. 
Kirtivarman II, 177. 
Kiskinda Kanda, 433. 
Kéccataiyan, 145, 879, 1024. 


Kéccataiyan Ranadhiran, 146. 


Kéccataiya Ranadhira, 132. 

Kéccenkanan, 9, 10, 70, 176, 
523, 525, 690, 746, 809, 1003, 
1037, 1055, 1056, 1057, 1058, 
1107. 

Kadccenkatcéla Nayanar, 1054. 

Kéccengatcélar, 117. 

Kéccukotti (Kotukotti), 444. 

Koetei (East Borneo), 170. 

Kail Puranam, 30. 

Kokuti, 54. 

Kokuti-k-kéyil, 73, 695. 

Kolaimaruttal, 35, 

K3dlakka, 690, 753, 755, 989. 

‘Kdlamaturu’, 678. 

K3lari, 136, 

Klili, 564, 754, 

KGlili hymn, 717, 718. 

Kollam, 131. 

Kollam era, 120. 

Kollimalavan, 993. 

Kollitam (Coleroon), 440, 691, 
709, 

Kolunticar, 803. 

Konkanam, 131, 

Konku, 86. 

Konkunatu, 72, 566. 

Konrai, 293. 

KGpperuficiikan, 136, 137. 

Korravai, 489. 

K&étaviri (Godavari), 1127. 

Kotifici, 311. 

Katpuli, 69, 106, 107, 113, 115, 
119, 130, 133, 148, 593, 1048. 
1049, 1050, 1093, 1096, 1101, 
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Kétpuli Nayanar, 69, 106, 148, 
1048. 

Kottans, 8. 

Kottiyatal, 309. 

Kotukotti, 307, 310, 395, 436. 

Kotumpalir, 393, 1046. 

Kotumuti, 1085. 

Kotunkélar, 1020. 

Kotunkirram, 526. 

Kévalan, 338. 

Kévalarayas, 999. 

Kovalar, 374, 1030, 1034. 

Kévanam, 547. 
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Kéyil Nanmanimalai, 101 1. 

Kéyil Puradnam, 111, 445, 
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Krishna Sastry, 139, 169, 174, 
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Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Dr., 
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Krita raja, 249. 

Kriya ganas, 63, 404. 

Krsna, 121, 281, 428, 
1108, 1151. 

Krsna Avatara, 203. 

Krsna Lila, 1230. 

Krsna Maharaya, 34, 

Krsna mandapa, 258. 

Krsna mrga, 529. 

Krsna Raman, 247. 

Kysna Sastry, 273. 

Krsna Yajurvéda, 304. 

Krttivasé$vara linga, 344. 

Kséttirakkovai, 13, 353, 806. 

Kséttirakkévai-t-tiruttantakam, 
806. 

Kséttirattiruvenpa, 1034. 

Kséttiravenpa, 806. 

Kubéra, 302. 

Kubja Pandya, 970, 997. 

Kudamikku, 163. 

Kulaccirai, 987, 1093. 

Kulaccirai, Nayanar, 970. 

Kulacciraiyar, 116, 1093. 
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Kulaccdilan, 1058. 

Kulacékaralvar, 961. 

Kulacékara-p-perumal, 1021. 

Kulakar, 886. 

Kulapaksha, 997. 

Kulasékhara, 391. 

Kulagékhara Alvar, 273, 902. 

Kulagékharar, 1067, 1070, 1091. 

Kuldttunga, 1107. 

Kulattunga I, 30, 1018. 

Kuldttunga II, 134, 335, 938. 

Kuléttunga 15, 938, 1018, 
1019. 

Kuldttuiga Chola, 1018. 

Kuldttunga Chéla ITI, 1019. 

Kuléttunka, 29. 

Kuléttunka II, 1012, 1013, 
1060. 

Kuléttunka II, 1030. 

Kuléttunka II Anapaya, 1019. 

Kumanan, 1138. 

Kumara, 455, 480. 

Kumiramarttanta, 176. 

Kumaran, 777.4 

SUETeP nS 305, 337, 

Kumari (Cape Comorin), 1127. 

Kumari (River), 131, 565, 792. 

Kumpakénam, Kumbhakénam, 
71, 971, 1005. 

Kuiacita, 264, 315, 316. 

Kuiicita dance, 465. 

Kuacita pose, 314, 474. 

Kundalini, 1082. 

Kunkiliyakkalaya Nayanar, 955, 

Kunkiliyakkalayar, 116. 

Kinpandyan, Kin Pantiya, 121, 
122, 146, 1053. 

Kunrakam, 131. 

Kuntaiyar, 69, 93, 102, 564, 
597, 

Kuntaiytr Kilar, 69, 93. 

Kapakam, 131. 

Kural, 269, 399, 751, 875. 

Karam (village), 451. 

Kiram grant, 143, 

Karam Plates, 141, 144, 1015, 

Karattalvar, 30. 

Kuravai dance, 402. 
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Kirma, 196. : 

Ktrma Purana, 330, 334, 344, 
372, 373. 

Kurralam, 84, 1015. 

Kirruva Nayaudr, 117, 150, 
940, 941, 1025, 1026, 1027. 

Kurukavir, 756, 757. 

Kurukavir Vellatai, 690. 

Kurukkai 342, 374. 

Kurukkai Virattanam, 340. 

Kurukkéttiram, 565. : 

Kurukkéttiram (Guruksétra), 
1127. 

Kuruksetra, 792. 

Kurumpar (clan), 149. 

Kuruntokai, 353. 

Kutakam, 131, 474. 

Kitalaiyarrir 73, 235, 400, 563, 

- 642, 

Kutamikku, 766. 

Kutantai, 1005. 

Kutantai-k-kar6nam, 393: 

Kutapavinyasa, 474; 475, 477. 

Kutatalaiyaru, 820. 

Kutavanam, 669. _ 

Kuttitam, 463. 

Kuttita pose, 463. 

Kittu, 472. 

Kutumiya malai musical in- 
scription, 1114. . 

Kivapuranam, 445. 
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Laksmi, 216, 221, 443, 454. 

Laksmidhata, 991. 

Laksmi Tandavam, 449. . 

Lakuliga Lakuliga, 203; 391, 
392, 393, 878, 1260. 

Lakulisa pasupatins, 393. 

Lalatatilika, 313, 314, 452, 460, 
463. 

Lalgudi, 41, 176: 

Lalita, 455, 461. : 

Lalita-Sahasranama, 1120. 

Lalitépakhyana, 191. 

Lanka, 298. 

Larger Sinnamanir plates, 145, 

Lasya, 446. 

Linga, 191, 193, 196, 520. 
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Linga, of Visnu, 249. 

Lingapurana, 196, 
337, 373. 

Lingapuranadéva, 196, 199. 

Liigapuranam, 1003. 

Linghédhbhava, 191, 194, 195, 
199, 507. 

Lingidhbhava mirti, 196, 197, 
360, 361. 

Lékamahadévi, 408. 

Longhurst, 234, 273, 275, 276, 
322, 346, 356, 534. 
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Madana, 182. 
Madhura Bhiava, 1238. 
Madhusidhana Sarasvati, 1116. 
Madras Museum, 160, 423, 428, 
Madura, 338, 525, 978, 1020. 
Mahabalipuram, 6, 168, 173, 
174, 265, 275, 489. 
Mahabhairava, 335. 
Mahabharata, 281, 305, $27, 
330, 391, 428, 
Mahabhasya, 191. 
Mahadéva, 192, 305, 321, 329, 
_ 324, 327, 328, 1018, ‘ 
Mahadéva Siraladéva, 1018. 
Mahadévi, 420. 
Mahakala, 191. 
Mahakali, 191, - 
Mahamandapam; 231. 
Mahaparania rasyam, 446. 
Mahapurana, 121. 
Mahaskandapurana, 421. 
Mahatma Gandhi; 1170. 
Mahavamsa, Mahavamso, 19, 
165, 953. 
Mahavira; 569, 587. 
Mahfvisnu, 320, 443. 
Mahavrata, 393. 
Mahavratamuni, 385. 
Mahfvratas, 384, 391, 392, 
Mahavratin, 385, 
Mahavratis, 393. 
aie i aes 154, 172, 234, 273, 
Mahéndravarma, 258, 459, 828. 
Mahéndravarma Il, 459, 


199, 200, 
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Mahéndravarman, 2, 123, 144, 
152, 161, 162, 171, 189, 226, 
392, 1015, 1114, 1260. : 

Mahéndravarman I, 160, 193, 
1003, 1015. 

Mahéndravarman II, 118, 143, 
1016, 1035. 

Mahéndravarman I Gunabhara, 
175. : 

Mahéndravarma Pallava, 469. 

Mahéndravarméévara, 158, 409. 

Mahéndravarmésvara Grham, 
316, 424. : ' 

Mahéévara, 245, 305, 321, 327. 

Mahisdsura mardani, 226, 489, 
535. 

Mahommad, Prophet, 1206. 

Maitréyi, 856, 1242, 1247. 

Maitri Upanisad, 327, 1168. 

Maitriyupanisad, 1164, 1166. 

Makham, 100. 

Makilam, 453. 

Makétai, 929, 1020. 

Mal, 201, 202. 

Malaimakal, 218. 

Malaipatukatam, 477. 

Malaiyaman Narasimhhavarman, 
1030. 

Malaiyar Arnvi, 66. 

Malapati, 71, 566, 644. 

Malapati hymn, 672, 679, 

Malavas, 148. 

Malayamin, 999, 1000. 

Malayaman Kari, 1037. 

Mallinata Sambavaraya, 30. 

Malu, 531, 532, 533. 

Mamalla, 134. 

Mamallapuram, 140, 191, 216, 
234, 235, 247, 258, 259, 534, 
535, 

Manakkajicara Nayanar, 385. 

Manakkaficarar, 114, 939, 956. 

Manamérkuti, 971. 

Manaparanan, 566. 

Manavamma, 167, 
956. 

Mandara, 262. 

Mandhata, 279. 

Mani (unmarried boy), 104. 


168, 169, 
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Manikkavacakar, 126, 133, 244, 
380, 491, 497, 558, 632, 678, 
940. 955, 963, 1021, 1028, 
1081, 1169, 1205. 

Manimangalam, 1015. _ 

Manimékaiai, 161, 207, 304, 
337, 469. 569, 698, 699, 1007, 
1159. 

Manimuticcélan, 1053. 

Manimuttaru, 73, 95. 

Mankai, 218, 219. 

Mankaiyarkkaraciyar, Markai- 
yarkkaraci, 116, 956, 995, 
1040, 1053, 1094. 

Manmata, 337, 340, 512, 514. 

Mannar, 564, 565. 

Manni, 691, 697. 

Mantottam, 893. 

Manir, 443. 

Mara, 337. 


Maraikkatu, 880, 882, 886, 
1022. 

Marai Malai Atikal, 270. 

Maran, 1095. 

Maravarman,- 146. 

Mari, 553. 

Markkanda, Markkandéya, 


Markkantar, 359, 360, 361, 
362, 363, 367, 519, 623, 681, 
724, 753, 822, 871, 1108, 
1168. 

Marshall, 417, 428. 

Maruts, 323. 

‘Maruvar Konzai’, 75. 

Matam, 219. 

Matangan Palli, 347. 

Matangéévara temple, 235, 274, 
298, 461. 

Matankari, 195. 

Matavi, 338. 

Mathurai (South), 447. 

Mati 287, 289. 

Matiyam, 287. 

Matéttam, 566. 

Matsya Purana, 369. 

Matsyari, 374. 

Matsyavatara, 374. 

Mattavilasa, 459, 469, 828. 

Mattavilasaprahasanam, 1260. 
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Maturai, 84, 441, 442, 446, 959. 
994, 995, 1024, 1028, 1053, 
1058, 1093. 

Maturai-k-kafici, 401. 

Maturai Sivaprakacar, 35. 

Maturakavi Maran Kari, 1037. 

Mavrata, 1260. 

Mayamata, 194, 455, 486. 

Mayan, 203. 

Mayavaram, 437, 1038. 

Mayéntirappalli, 234. 

Mayilai, 1041. 

Mayilai Vénkataswami, 448. 

Mayilatuturai, 68. 

Mayilérumperumal Pillai, 446. 

Mayirasarman, 159, 586. 

Mecca, 106, 120, 126, 131. 

Meikantar, 931. 

Mélcéri, 418. 

Mélyati, 123. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India—No. 63. 
139. 

Ména, 238. 

Ménaka, 224. 

Méru, 306, 319. 

Mesopotamia, 418. 

Meykantar, 1026. 

Meypporul, 117, 118, 1095. 

Meypporu! Nayanar, 369, 1003, 
1063, 1092. 

Meypporul Véntan, 948. 

Milalai-k-kurumpar, 1094. 

Milatutaiya Nattan, 125. 

Milatutaiyar, 1030. 

Milton, 1174. 

Minaksi, Minakshi, Dr., 127, 
138, 139, 144,145, 147, 154, 
159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 172, 
238, 264, 315, 316, 384, 459, 
462, 464, 465, 872, 1050. 

Minoan Crete, 420. 

Mira Bai, 1242, 

Mirror of Gesture, 469. 

Mithuna, 313. 

Mohenjo-daro, 251, 418, 419, 
420, 436, 534, 535, 537, 545, 

Mohenjo-daro-Harappa, 417. 

Miksa, 503. 
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Mother Goddess— Words used 
to denote Mother: Elai, 219. 
Makal, 217. Matamakal, 218. 
Matantai, 218. Matu, 218. 
Nankai, 219. Pavai, 221. Pen, 
217, Taiyal, 220. 

Mother Goddess: Alkul (waist), 
210. Bosam, 211. Eyes, 214, 
Feet, 210. Forehead, 215. 
Hair, 216. Look, 214. Mouth, 
213. Smile, 213. Shoulders, 
212. Valai (Bangles), 212. 
‘Words, 214. 

Mati, 490, 

Mount Abu, 418. 

Mrda, 324, 

Mregasira, 324. 

Mrga Vyadha, 324. 

Mukhalinga, 194. 

Muktésvara, 298. 

Muktéévara temple, 235, 236, 
463. 

Mukula, 311. 

Milattana, Malattagam, 
193. 

Mullaivayil, 162. 

Mullir, 710. 

Munai Natu, 149. 

Munai-p-pati Natu, 149, 

Munaiyaraiyar, 149, 1034, 

Munaiyatuvar, 117, 118, 1093. 

Munaiyatuvar Nayanar, 1041. 

Mundaka Upanisad, 326, 1082. 

Muni, 325. 

Muni Tandava, 442, 455. 

Mippatumillai, 714. 

Mirkka Nayanar, 942, 1005, 

Mirkkar, 117, 1094. 

Marti Nayanar, 117, 959. 

Muruka, 236, 428, 489, 514, 

Murukan, 401, 413, 456, 458, 
513, 515, 516, 983, 984, 1061, 
1094, 1151. 

Muruka Nayanar, 
1071. 

Muéalagan, 467. 

‘Mutippatu Gangai’, 914, 

Mutiramalai, 1138. 

Muttaraiyar, 484, 


82, 


116, 959, 
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Mitta Tiruppatikam, 973. 

Mutukuuram, 73, 74, 95, 96, 
563, 642, 677, 717, 720, 805. 

Mutukunru, 682. 

Miavar Mutalikal, 33. 

Mavar Tamil, 34. 

Muyalaka, 447, 463. 

Muyalakan, 453, 456, 466, 467, 
527, 530. 

Muyalvali, 530. 

Mylapore, 588, 983, 989, 997, 
1041, 1097. 

Mysore Archaeological Report 
— 1925, 120... i 

Mystics and Mysticism, 1244 
etc. 
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Nabanedistha, 324. 
Naccinarkkiniyar, 309, 310, 313, 

316, 317, 477, 483, 486, 535, 
540, 598, 950, 1125. 
Nadanta, 454, 465. 
Nadanta dance, 492. 
Nagas, 429. 
Nagavardhan, 392. 
Nakai, 83, 84, 1030. 
Nakai-k-karénam, 393, 807, 879. 
Nakai-k-karo6nam hymn, 1135, 
Niaka-p-pattinam, Naka patti- 
nam, 96, 97, 98, 101, 154, 
172, 808, 878, 1030, 1031, 
1097. 
Nakéccuram hymn, 591. 
Nakkirar, 291, 401, 954, 955, 
1028. 
Nakra kundala, 453. 
Nalai-p-pévar, 525, 809, 872. 
Nalatiyar, 81, 484, 548, 839. 
Nalavenpa, 816. 
Nalayira prabandham, Nalayira- 
p-pirapantam, 972, 1230. 
Nallaru, 44, 689, 724, 925. 
Nallasivan Pillai, 497. 
Nallar, 314, 451, 456. 
Nalhir-p-perumanam, 990. 
Nalir, 805. 
Nalwvali, 34. 
Namakkatikalakiya Atika], 721. 
Namana Nanti, 1137. 
T. 162 
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Namasivaya, 497. 

Naminanti, 117, 975,976, 1005, 
1092, 1093. 

Naminanti Atikal, 1062. 

Nammialvar, 112, 625, 652, 856, 
933, 972, 1015, 1038, 1230, 
1241, 

Nampi Enra Tiruppatikam, 683. 

Nampillai, 30. 

Nampiyantar, Nampiyantar 
Nampi, 39, 49, 105, 119, 937, 
940, 941, 945, 947, 948, 949, 
950, 951, 952, 953, 955, 956, 
957, 958, 959, 960, 961, 962, 
964, 968, 969, 970, 971, 972, 
973, 974, 975, 984, 987, 988, 
989, 990, 991, 996, 997, 999, 
1000, 1001, 1005, 1007, 1009, 
1013, 1019, 1025, 1026, 1028, 
1029, 1031, 1041, 1043, 1046, 
1049, 1101 etc. 

Naficil Natu, 30. 

Naficiyar, 30. 

Nanda, 961, 1097. 

Nandanar, 258, 961, 962. 

Nandi, 50, 136, 150, 163, 176. 
255, 296, 434, 455, 456, 457, 
462, 463, 472, 1001. 

Nandikégvara, 460, 463. 

Nandikkalambagam, Nandi-k- 
kalampakam, 128, 136, 137, 
163, 176. 

Nandi mantapa, 258. 

Nandi Nrpatunga, 124. 

Nandipura Vinnagaram, 133. 

Nandigvara, 329. . 

Nandivarma, 135, 879, 917. 

Nandivarman IL, 133.. 

Nandivarman III, 127, 128, 129, 
135, 136, 137, 138, 159, 163, 
176, 177. 

Nandivarman Pallava, 136, 173, 
1054. 

Nandivarman Pallava Ul, 136. 

Nandivarma Pallavamalla, 120, 
126, 127, 133, 141, 159, 163. 

Nandivarman II, the Pallava- 
malla, 133, 166. 
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Nangir, 128. 

Nanipalli, 75, 690, 740, 741, 989. 

Nafijiyar, 856. 

Nannilam, 70, 591, 611, 1055. 

Nantivavattam, 208. 

Nappannanar, 193. 

Nappinnai, 203. 

Naracinkamunaiyaraiyar, 65, 
87, 108, 109, 110, 115, 149, 
762, 764, 765, 766, 999, 1029, 
1030. 

Narada, 352, 423, 442, 444, 
454, ; 

Narada Bhakti Sitra, 972, 998, 
1064. 

Naraiyar, 1111, 

Narakam, 502. : 

Narasimha, 108, 141, 154, 169, 
389, 516, 545, 734, 953. 

Narasimha I, 1016, 1017, 1030. 

Narasimha II, 136, 154, 172, 
1030. 

Narasirhha II (Rajasimha), 149. 

Narasithhamamalla, 136, 172. 

Narasimhapétavarman, 177, 
1017. 

Narasirhhavarma Mamalla, 116, 
167. 

Narasimhavarman, 
166, 566, 1015. 

Narasimhavarman I, 143, 167, 
168. 

Narasirnhavarman II, 125, 139, 
165. 

Narasirhhavarman I, 
malla, 143. 

Narasirhhavarma Pallava, 566, 
983. 

Narasithhavarma Pallava I, 347. 

Narasimhavatiara, 373. 

Narayana, 200. 

Narayana Aiyar, 125, 131, 132, 
150. 

Narkorran, 846, 

Narrinai, 924. 

Narttamalai, 154. 

Nataka Sitras, 362. 

Natam, 472. 


122, 125, 


Maha- 
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Natamuni, 40. 

Nataraja, 181, 192, 195, 417, 
429, 440, 451, 455, 462, 479, 
492, 497, 499, 537, 554, 945, 
1098, 1103, 1109, 1248, 1251, 
1252. 

Nattiyattankuti, | Nattiyattan- 
gudi, 69, 106, 113, 130, 564, 
1048. 

Nattu-t-tokai, 42, 52, 803, 806. 

Nattu-t-tokai hymn, 893, 971. 

Natyagastra, 264, 315, 457, 459, 
468, 471, 472, 475. 

Naval, 109, 110, 586. 

Navalarkoman, 88. 

Navalarkén, 88. 

Navalarmannan, 88. 

Navalariran, 110. 

Navalar Véntan, 88. 

Naval tree, 87. 

Navalar, 87, 115, 590, 614, 705, 
716, 726, 731, 761, 766, 841, 
884, 900, 1030, 1034. 

Navinukkarayan, 809, 872. 

Navukkaracar, 690, 1124. 

Navukkaraiyar, 69. 

Nayaséna. 120. 

Nécan, 1014. 

Néca Nayanar, 117, 1054, 1089, 
1097, 1107, 1108. 

Negapatam, 929. 

Nelvayil, 838. 

Nelvayil Aratturai, 807, 989, 
-993. 

Nelvéli, 147, 1016, 1017, 1038, 
1039, 1094. 

Nepal, 391, 

Nepalam, 1002. 

Nerkunravanar, 1026. 

Netiydn, 202. 

Netumayan, 116, 120, 146, 147, 
152, 956, 1026, 1038, 1039, 
1040, 1094, 1096. 

Netujficataiyan, 132, 846. 

Nila, 289, 

Nilagriva, 262. 

Nilakanta Sastry, K. A., Prof., 
27, 116, 128, 145, 146, 163, 
164, 171, 392, 942,999, 1016. 
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Nilakanta Yalppanar, 989. 

Nilakantha, 195, 263. 

Nilakantham, 262, 267, 268. 

Nilam, 208. 

Nilanagna, 997. 

Nilanakkan, Nilanakkar, 
983, 984. 

Ninracir Netumaran, 1050. 

Ninracir Netumara Nayanar, 
1038. 

Ninriyér, 745. 

Ninriyar hymns, 1052. 

‘Niru tankiya’ (hymn), 67. 

Nigumbha, 444. 

Nitar, 849, 1023, 1041. 

Niva, 808. 

Notittanmalai, 880, 935. 

Nrpatunga, 138, 159. 

Nrttamiarti, 191, 534, 555. 

Nyaya vaigésika schools, 1165. 
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Oldenberg, 272. 

Onakantan Tali, 775. 

On the seven grades of love, 
1190. 

Ori, 1030. 

Origin and Early History of 
Saivism in South India, 132. 

Ornaments, 548 et. seq. 

Ornaments of Siva: Ash, 555. 
Catai, 551 et. seq. Ear, 548 
et. seq. Feet, 553 et. seq. Fire, 
553 et.seq. Utukkai, 552 et.seq- 

Orriyar, 715, 728, 762, 777, 795, 
807, 808, 886, 887, 922. 

Orunampi, 1093. 

Ottakkattar, 335, 490. 
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Paccil, 654, 655, 656. 
Paccilacciramam, 467, 566. 
Pacuvukantéri, 251. 

Padma Paéga, 311. 

Paduka Pattabhisékam, 1026. 
Paifnili, 566, 658, 659, 660. 
Pakali, 320. 

Pakan, 240 et. seq. 
Palaiyanir, 489, 825. 


116, 
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Palaiyarai, 950, 969. 

Palaiyé], 489. 

Palamanni-p- patikkarai,698,701. 

Palamoli, 304. 

Palaru, 162, 808, 820.. 

Palavi, 565, 893, 894, 895. 

Palikolli, 415. ! 

Pallava, 111, 112, 113, 264. 

Pallava age, 257, 403, 520. 

Pallava Architecture, 276, 361, 
379. 

Pallavamalla, 133, 136. 

Pallava Nandivarman III, 130. 

Pallava Rajasimha, 146. 

Pallavarayan, 1000. 

Pallava’s emblem-Bull, 257. 

Pallavasimhavarma, 124. 

Pallipatai, 347. 

Palyakasalai § Mutukutumi-p- 
peruvaliti, 846. 

Panaiyar, 806. 

Panamalai, 173, 346. 

Panankattur, 283, 783. 

Panapattira, Panapattiran, Pan- 
apattirar, 115, 119, 125, 126, 
133, 1020, 1024, 1059. 

Paficakrtya, 497. 

Pajicakrtya Natana, 492. 

Paficiksara, 72, 497. 

Paficaksara hymn, 150, 1085. 

Paficapada, 124. 

Paficapadasimha, 123, 124. 

Paficaratra Agama, 331. 

Paficavan Mahadévi, 467. 

Paficavata 384. 

Paficavata (Yajfidépavita), 385. 

Paficavati, 384, 530. 

Pajicavati, (Yajfidpavita) 385, 
386. 

Pandavas, 518. 

Pandava SImhalécana, 123. 

Pandya, 112, 113, 520. 

Pandya Ninracir Netumaran, 
1017. 

Pandyan Kingdom, 1016. 

Pandya Tennavan, 146. 

Pankuni uttiram, 93. 

Pannirupattiyal, 954. 

Pannuruttti, 306. 
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Pantanainallir, 393. 
Pantaranka, 380, 555. 
Pantaranka dance, 394, 536. 
Pantarankam, 308, 310, 321, 

395, 396, 444, 446, 486. 
Pantheism, 1149. 


Pantikkotumuti, 72, 132, 150, 
663, 917. 

Pantikkotumuti hymn, 879, 
1119. 

Pantikkovai, 147, 484, 1026, 
1040. 


Pantimatévi, 987, 1054, 
Pantiyan Nanmaan, 428. 
Papanagam, 521. 
Paracuramar, 1108. 
Paradurggamardhana, 1046. 
Parakésarivarman Uttama Cdla, 
41, 
Paramatattan 972. : 
Paramésvara, 2, 142, 143, 144, 
1016, 1017, 1018, 1050. 
Paraméévara 1, 1016. 
ParaméSvaran, 162, 1040. 


Paramé$varavarman, 139, 144, 

Paraméévaravarman I, 143, 
1016. 
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Pariyalam, 1015. 
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Pradésa stdtras, 454. 

Prajapati, 304, 324. 

Prakrti, 248. 

Pramathas, 328. 

Pranava, 261, 305. 

Prasarita pose, 463, 465. 

Pratikrta, 191. 
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Punitan, 52, 53. 
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Piitam, 302, 396, 397, 400, 411. 
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Putradipa, 393. 

Puttér, 65, 70, 591, 620, 621, 
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Ranadhira, 132, 133. 
Ranganatha, 440, 961. 
Rarganatha Temple, 172. 
Rangapathaka, 140, 158, 169. 
Rangapathakai, 137, 
Rastrakita, 126, 129. 
Rastrakitas, 516. 

Rathas, 172. 

Rati. 337, 340, 342. 

Ratnasabha, 440, 442. 

Ratnasabhapati, 440, 442. 
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Rg Véda, 262, 325, 339. 
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Réhini, 286, 324. 
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325, 330, 372, 420. 
Rudraksa, 392. 
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Rudrasanma, 514. 
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Sarasvati, 335, 454. 
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Sarva, 324. 

Sarvabhauma, 171. 
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Sasta, 526. 
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Satarudriya, 272, 324. 
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Satyavédu, 347. 
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Siruttonda Nayanar, 1018. 
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Sivaprakasar, 32. 

Sivapuram, 71. 

Sivapurana, 245, 352. 

Sivarahasya, 123. 

Siva-Visnu, 249. 
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Sri Parvata, 160, 792. 
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Sri Rajarajéévara, 509. 
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Sufis, 1189. 

Sufism, 1148, 1240, 

Sugriva, 433, 508. 

Suka, 1245, 1246. 
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Sukhasana Marti, 225. 
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Siladévata, 534, 

Salapani, 454. 
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Sundaranampi Nayanar, 122. 
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Ta-che, Ta-she(Arabs), 164, 165. 
Tagore, 1149, 

Taittiriya, 326, 

Taittiriya Samhita, 304. 
Taittirlya upanisad, 1118. 
Taiyal, 220. 
Takka-yaka-p-parani, 335, 490. 
Takkélam, 29. 
Takua-Pa, 128. 

Talai (flower), 197. 
Talaimannar, 893, 

Talam (cymbal), 76. 
Talasamsphitita, 464, 465. 
Talasamsphotita dance 464,486, 
Talgunda Pillar inscription, 159. 
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Tamil Country, 1. 
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Tamraparani, 441. 

Tamrasabha, 442, 

Tamrasabhapati, 441. 

Tanatattan, 972. 

Taficai, 115, 940. 
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Tandava, 447, 454. 
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Tandava Laksana, 395. 
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Tafijai, 1043. 

Tajijai Alakar, 467. 

Tanjore, 530, 943, 1017, 1022. 
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Tantiyatikal, 1004, 1137. 

Tantras, 232. 

Tantric Saivism, 1260. 

Tanturutti, 714. 

Taoism, 1148. 

Taraka, 305, 337. 

Tarakaksa, 305. 

‘Tarakasura, 635. 

Taramangalam, 452. 

Taranatha Vacaspatiyam, 221. 

Tarukkamata, 445. 

‘Tarumacénan, 1137. 

Tattuvadésikar, 33. 

Tattuvanidhi, 331. 

Tattuvaprakacar, 34, 

Tattuvarayar, 32. 

Tatutratkontapuranam, 687. 

Tayan, 939. 

Tayumanavar, 667, 1192, 1195. 

Tellaperinta Nampi, 136, 176, 
1050. 

Tellaru, 128, 129, 130, 163, 925. 


1025, 
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Temple Guilt, Rise of the, 5. 

Ténimalai, 154. 

Tenkasi, 313, 452. 

Tennarpiran, 1019. 

Tennyson, 1149, 

Terivai, 218. 

Tévaciriya mantapam, 92. 

Tévaciriyan, 68, 1101, 1102. 

Tévaram, 189, 192, 296, 323, 
345, 354, 393, 459, 548, 569. 

Tévaram age, 314, 

Tévaram—definition, 27. 

Tévaram—numbers, 36. 

Tevaram — Védasaram, 1118. 

Tévara Tévar, 28. 

Tévaratiyars, 24. 

Tilakavati, 968. 

Tillai, 45, 72, 446, 1002, 1020, 
1021, 1077. 

Tillai (dance), 73. 

Tillai hymn, 149, 150. 

Tillai Ula, 1011. 

Tillaiva! Antanar, 117. 

Tinkal, 287, 289. 

Tinkalir, 973. 

Tinnanir, 1053. 

Tiraiyaraja Pallavan, 160. 

Tiraiyas, 161. 

Tiripuram, 779. 

Tirthayatra, 281. 

Tiru Amiattir, 81, 834. 

Tiru Appanir, 84. 

Tiru Arutpayan, 497. 

Tiruccanpai Viruttam, 984, 

Tiruccaykkatu, 75. 

Tiruccenkattangudi, Tiruccen- 
kattankuti; 282, 360, 361, 452, 
1017, 1018, 1019. 

Tiruccenturai, 41. 

Tiruccirappalli, 171, 273, 526. 

Tiruccdzrutturai, 71. 

Tirucculiyal, 85, 91, 112, 480, 
880, 881, 896. 

Tiru Ekatacamalai, 39. 

Tiru Etakam, 84. 

Tiru Etirkolpati, 711. 

Tiru Innampar, 72. 

Tiru Itaiyagruttokai, 796. 

Tirujianasambandar, 467, 1018. 
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Tirukkacci Anékatankavatam, Tirukkurralam, 193, 441, 442, 
779. 446, 447. : 


Tirukkacciir, 77, 103. 

Tirukkaccir Alakkéyil, 102, 770. 

Tirukkalaiyanallir, Tirukkala- 
yanallir, 71, 634. 

Tirukkalampakam, 984. 

Tirukkalatti, 78, 564, 785. 

Tirukkalippalai, 77, 759. 

Tirukkalirruppatiyar, 64, 982, 
1065, 1089. 

Tirukkalukkunram, 77, 102, 767, 
768. 

Tirukkalumalam, 579. 

Tirukkalumalam hymn, 569. 

Tirukkanapper, 91. 

Tirukkanappér (ar), 902. 

Tirukkanattumullir, 92, 706. 

Tirukkantiyir, 85, 105. 

Tirukkarkuti, 670. 

Tirukkarkuti hymn, 908. 

Tirukkaruppariyalir, 73, 693. 

Tirukkataikkappu, 31, 32, 34, 
49, 50, 51. 

Tirukkataimuti, 177. 

Tirukkatavir, 75, 359, 360, 730, 
1038. 

Tirukkatavir Mayanam, 75,727. 

Tirukkattuppalli, 176. 

Trukkétaram, 78, 564, 565, 566, 
791, 792, 1002, 1084, 1127, 
1128. 

Tirukkéticcaram, Tirukkéticcu- 
ram, 85, 564, 565, 566, 880, 
893, 895. 

Tirukkélakka, 67, 76, 92, 480, 
753, 992. 

Tirukkdlili, 591, 595, 597, 689. 

Tirukkollampitir, 990. 

Tirukkoti, 279. 

Tirukkétikkulakar, 84, 886. 

Tirukkottittai, 891. 

Tirukkévaiyar, 268. 

Tirukkévaliar, 369, 891, 999. 

Tirukkura}, 81, 691, 880, 1024, 
1113, 1117, 1125, 1127, 1231. 

Tirukkuripputtontar, 117, 962, 
963, 1095, 1096. 


Tirukkurralappuranam, 521. 

Tirukkurrala-t-tala puranam, 
446, 447. 

Tirukkurukavir, 76, 77, 
756, 758. 

Tirukkitalai yarrar, 73, 92,677. 

Trukkutamikku, 71. . 

Tirukkivappuranam, 445. 

Tirumalapati, 71. 

Tirumalapati hymn, 1084. 

Tirumalpéru, 353. 

Tirumangai Alvar, Tirumankai 
Alvar, Tirumankaiyalvar, 
Yirumankai mannan, Tiru- 
mankai mannar, 127, 168,172, 
403, 565, 734. 791, 941, 997, 
1016, 1033, 1052, 1055, 1057, 
1098. 

Tirumanikkuli, 67. 

Tirumantiram, 192, 335, 336, 
342, 353, 1004, 1063. 

Tirumaraikkatu, 34, 84, 882, 
978, 981, 994, 

Tirumaraikkatu temple, 968. 

Tirumarpéru, 78. 

Tirumarukal, 982, 989. 

Tirumarutanturai, 797, 

Tirumayilappir, 996. 

Tirumérzali, 77, 130, 773. 

Tirumila Nayanar, 1001. 

Tirumilar, 117, 255, 269, 306, 
322, 335, 336, 340, 342, 351. 
357, 358, 370, 496, 577, 589, 
1003, 1004, 1054, 1063, 1083, 
1094, 1107, 1259. 

Tirumullaivayil, 100, 162, 820, 
821, 822. 

Tirumunaippati Natu, 65. 

Tirumurai kanta puranam, 19, 
20, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 45, 
562, 

Tirumurukanpinti, 86, 97, 880, 
917, 921, 925, 1021. 

Tirumurukapruppatai, 5, 401, 
428, 489, 490. 

Tirumutukunram, 73, 92, 95, 
677, 680, 685, 689, 717. 


102, 


INDEX 


Tirundkai-k-karénam, 564, 876, 
877. 
Tirunakaikkadroénam hymn, 1249. 
Tirunakéccaram, 71, 630, 631, 
633. 
Tirunalai-p-povar, 
961, 1095, 1096. 
Tirunallaru, 74, 724, 995. 
Tirunallar, 71, 950. 
Tirunallair-p-perumanam, 
997, 
Tirujianacampantar, 146, 268. 
Tirunanipalli, 740, 993. 
Tirunanipalli hymn, 982. 
Tirunannilam, 610. 
Tirunaraiyir, 70, 1057, 1058. 
Tirunaraiyir-c-citticcaram, 618. 
Tirunattiyattankuti, 598. 
Tirunattiyattaokuti hymn, 685. 
Tirunattuttokai, 796, 804. 
Tirunavalar, 54, 65, 77, 87, 88, 
125, 480, 490, 762, 765, 1029, 
1059. 
Tirunavukkaracar, 208, 290, 525, 
746, 793, 968, 969, 970, 973, 
975, 988, 993, 994, 999, 1093, 
1094. 
Tirunavukkaraiyar, 745. 
Tirufidyiru kilar, 79. 
Tirunelvayil Arattuzai, 838. 
Tirunelvayil Tiruaratturai, 81. 
Tirunelvéli, 84, 441, 442, 507. 
Tirunilakanta-k-kuyavanar, 945. 
Tirunilakanta Nayanar268,1097. 
Tirunilakantar, 117,-268, 945, 
946, 1096. : 
Tirunilakanta yalppanar, 23, 
116,993, 994, 1058, 1063, 1096. 
Tirunilakantha, 1024, 1062. 
TirunijlanakkaNayanar, 974, 997. 
Tiruninra ar, Tiruninzgavar, 76, 
747, 1052, 1053, 
Tiruninriyar, 45, 54, 75, 690, 
747, 749. 
Tiruninriyar hymn 519,521, 522. 
Tirunirriippatikam, 146. 
Tiru Nitir, 750. 
Tirunotittanmatai, 931. 
Tiru Onakantan Tali, 775. 


117, 902, 


983, 
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Tiruppaccilacciramam, 72, 94, 
989, 993. 


697. 
Tiruppalanam, 973. 
Tiruppanaiyar, 70, 564, 608,609. 
Tiruppanantal, 955. 
Tiruppantikkotumuti, 661. 
Tirupparankunram, 84, 
193, 891. 
Tirupparankunram hymn, 879, 
917. 
Tirupparuppatam, 564. 
Tirupparutti-k-knnram, 154. 
Tiruppataliccuram, 85. 
Tiruppatikam, 973. 
Tiruppatticcuram, 993. 
Tiruppavai, 38. 
Tirupperumankalam, 999. 
Tirupporir Pillars, 158, 
Tiruppotiyil, 745. 
Tiruppukal, 59. 
Tiruppukalér, 55, 68, 69, 70, 
564, 591, 592, 606, 994. 
Tiruppukalér Antati, 1026. 
Tiruppukalér hymn, 518. 
Tiruppukalir Puranam, 970. 
Tiruppukkoliyar, 564. 
Tiruppukkoliyar Avinaci, 924. 
Tiruppunavayil, 85, 906. 
Tiruppunkiar, 67, 76, 83, 103, 
258, 564, 805, 842, 871, 874, 
961, 999, 1000. 
Tiruppunkir hymn, 276, 523, 
1131. 
Tiruppanturutti, 71, 996. 
Tiruppurampayam, 72, 73, 92, 
673, 674, 677. 
Tiruppurampayam hymn, 563, 
908. 
Tirupputtir, 84, 441, 443, 621, 
1047. 
Tirupputtir hymn, 1225, 
Tirupputtir-p-puranam, 
442, 443, 446, 447, 448. 
Tiruppivanam, 84, 889, 892. 


132, 


441, 
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Tiruttakka Tevar, 849, 1046, 
1114. 

Tiruttavatturai (modern Lal- 
gudi), 41, 176. 

Tiruttillai, 1022. 

Tiruttinainakar, 67, 77, 577. 

Tiruttinainakar hymn, 675. 

Tiruttokai, 987, 989. 

Tiruttontar Purdnasiram, 937. 

Tiruttontar Tiruvantati, 49, 105, 
137, 937, 938, 984, 1004. 

Tiruttontattokai, 49, 50, 109, 
118, 125, 127, 136, 145, 147, 
148, 525, 564, 569, 587, 595, 
598, 603, 613, 647, 688, 699, 
700, 720, 872, 936, 937, 938, 
941, 942, 944, 945, 949, 951, 
959, 964, 968, 977, 1004, 
1043, 1049, 1051, 1052, 1065, 
1066, 1084, 1086, 1087, 1088, 
1089, 1090, 1091, 1095, 1099, 
1101, 1102, 1103, 1105, 1108, 
1109, 1126, 1129, 1153. 

Tiruttusai-p-pindi, 345. 

Tiruttursaiyir, 66, 572. 

Tirutturutti, 74, 81, 101, 102, 
846, 847, 848. 

Tiruvacakam,323, 841,933,972. 

Tiruvaiyaru, 71, 85, 90, 105. 
642, 646, 879, 880, 911, 969, 
1022. 

Tiruvaiyaru hymn, 321. 

Tiruvalam Polil, 71. ° 

Tiruvalampuram, 733. 

Tiruvalajiculi, 71. 

Tiruvalankattu Mitta Tiruppa- 

. tikam, 972. 

Tiruvalankattu-p-Puranam 443, 
444, 456. 

Tiruvalankattu-t-tiruppatikam, 
972. 

Tiruvalankatu, Tiruvalangadu, 
80, 100, 440, 441, 442, 443, 
451, 452, 456, 808, 825, 982. 

Tiruvalankatu hymn, 1085. 

Tiruvalankatu plates, 1056. 

Tiruvalanturai, 41. 

Tiruvalavay, 1020, 1028, 1058. 

Tiruvalavay hymn, 970. 


INDEX 


Tiruvalivalam, 591, 602. 

Tiruvalkoliputtir, 74, 702. 

Tiruvallam, 78, 176. 

Tiruvallam Temple, 135. 

Tiruvalluvar, 75, 217, 351, 359, 
362, 363, 399, 414, 433, 502, 
503, 568, 718, 775, 787, 806, 
839, 843, 885, 898, 1113, 
1117, 1128, 1201, 1217, 1236, 
1255, 1265. 

Tiruvamattir, 98, 827. 

Tiruvanaikka, 71, 523, 647, 649, 
1055. 

Tiruvanaikka hym, 1085. 

Tiruvaiicai-k-kalam, 85, 97, 
564, 646, 914, 917, 927, 1020, 
1021. 

Tiruvaficiyam, 70, 614, 631. 

Tiruvannamalai, 198, 199. 

Tiruvanparttan Panankattar, 78, 
782. 

Tiruvantati, 49. 

Tiruvaraimérrali, 72. 

Tiruvarangulam, 451. 

Tiruvarir, 42, 43, 44, 65, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 73, 74, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 85, 86, 91, 93, 95, 96, 98, 
99, 101, 103, 193, 352, 480, 
564, 567, 583, 586, 587, 595, 
689, 717, 721, 794, 805, 807, 
811, 812, 813, 814, 814, 815, 
820, 824, 832, 880, 908, 913, 
975, 994, 1004, 1005, 1021, 

_ 1043, 1044. 

Tiruvarir - 
1021, 1022, 

Tiruvarutturai 66. 

Tiruvati diksa, 89. 

Tiruvatikai, 67, 90, 176, 306, 
969, 1002. 

Tiruvavatuturai, 70, 81, 100, 
101, 322, 591, 623, 807, 842, 
871, 994, 1002. 

Tiruvaymoli, 503, 856, 931. 

Tiruvaymir, 978, 

Tiruvékampam, 100, 828. 

Tiruvékampam Tirumérrali, 
772. 

Tiruvellatai, 685, 


Mummanikkévai, 


INDEX 


Tiruvélvikkuti, 846. 

Tiroveicamakkital, 665. 

Tiruvenkattu Nankai, Tiruven- 
gattu Nankai, 1009, 1017. 

Tiruvenkatu, 75, 737. 

Tiruvenneinallir, 77, 88, 564, 
570, 754, 765, 838. 

Tiruvenpakkam, 80, 100, 823. 

Tiruvérkatu 1005. 

Tiruvétakam, 995. 

Tiruvetirkolpati, 74. 

Tiruvicai-p-pa, 612, 1022. 

Tiruvilaiyatal, 447, 1059. 

Tiruvilaiyatal Puranam, 
440, 457, 1024. 

Tiruvilimjlalai, 70, 94, 612, 613, 
969, 970, 988, 994. 

Tiruvirattaimanimalai,251, 972. 

Tiruvirkuti, 352. 

Tiruvitaimarutir, 71, 176, 624. 
625, 

Tiruvitaivay, 41. 

Tiruvénakantan Tali, 78, 96. 

Tiruvorriyir, 42, 78, 79, 80, 96, 
98, 99, 176, 564, 794, 811, 
812, 815, 816, 817, 823, 835, 
845, 880, 917, 1032. 

Tiruvottir, 982, 990, 996. 

Tiruvulappuram, 1021. 

Tiruvuntiyar, 323. 

Tiruviral, 80. 

Titans, 309. 

Tivakaram, 338, 478, 482, 922, 
1003. 

Tolkappiyam, 124, 131, 160, 
223, 239, 256, 401, 485, 528, 
861, 1164. 

Toikappiyar, 220, 320, 483, 484, 
520, 528. 

Tontaiman, 80, 120, 162. 

Tontainatu, 77, 81, 96. 

Tontai-p-pallavan, 160. 

Tontaiyar, 161. 

Tontamantala Catakam, 1025. 

Tontar, 404. 

Tontaratippoti, 1091. 

Totakkaici, 401. 

T’ou po (Tibetans), 164. 

Trailékyamahadévi, 238. 


125, 
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Trayambaka, 323. 
Trent (Council of), 1193. 


- Trichinopoly, 409, 1016. 


Trichy Dt., 126. 

Trimirtis, 196. 

Tripataka pose, 315. 

Tripura, 58, 252, 305, 312, 315, 
316, 374, 394, 604. 

Tripura Dahanam, 53, 306, 315, 
320, 457, 470, 596. 

Tripura dance, 313. 

Tripurantaka, 180, 191, 192, 
194, 305, 312, 529, 534. 

Tripurantaka Marti, 304, et.seq. 

Tripurantakesvara, 297. 

Tripurantakeévara Temple, 461. 

Tripurari, 195, 465. 

Tripura Tandava, 312, 314, 446, 
450, 456. : 

Trisasti Puratana Caritre, 120, 
122. 

Trigdla, 315, 455, 456, 534, 535. 

Trivikrama, 445, 456, 734. 

Ts’o fou Yuan Kouei, 164, 165. 

Tullal, 474. 

Tuluvam, 131. 

Tumburu, 454. 

Tunankai dance, 401. 

Tundaka, 177. 

Tungabhadra, 1054, 1107, 1108. 

Turnour, 169. 

Turutti, 846, 877, 878. 

Tyagaraja, 193, 1114. 

U 

Udaipiar State, 418. 

Udayadivakaran Tillaiyali, 282. 

Udayéndram Plates, 126, 133. 

Ugradéva, 324. 

Ukkirapperuvaluti, 902. 

Ulakanatha Pillai, 1011. 

Ulamiilai, 990. 

Uma, 197, 221, 223, 267, 278, 
303, 307, 324, 398. 

Umabhaga marti, 210. 

Uma dévi, 455. 

Uma Mahééa, 195. 

Uma Mahéévara, 191, 226, 237. 

Uma Paramésvari, 238, 252, 467. 
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Umipati, 612. 

Umapati Sivam, 30, 937, 1129. 

Umiasahita (form), 194, 225, 
236, 529, 534. 

Umasahita mirti, 236. 

Umasahita sukhasana form 235. 

Umiaskanda, 194. 

Uma Tandava, 455, 458, 488. 

Umattam, (Datura), 453. 

Unmai Vilakkam, 351, 496. 

Upadésa Kandam, 253, 370. 

Upamanyu, 281, 428, 933. 

Upavita, 325. 

Upéndra, 329, 

Uppiri-Kuti-Kilar, 413. 

Uragapuri, 1040. 

Uragas, 454. 

Uraiydcai-p-patikam, 75. 

Uraiyir, 526, 952, 1016, 1040. 

Urantai, 338. 

Urdhvajanu, 449, 

Ordhvajanu Karana, 466. 

Urdhvatandava, 442, 450, 452, 
456, 458, 459, 464, 497, 544. 

Urttokai, 43, 796. 802, 805, 806. 

Uruttiracanmanar, 413. 

Uruttirapacupati, 117, 1094. 

Urvaci, 969. 

Usina samhita, 1003. 

Utksipya, 466. 

Uttama Cala, 134. 

Uttarakamikagama, 192, 224, 
311, 390, 450. 453, 457. 

Uttarakécamankai, 990. 

Uttarapati Nayaka, 1018. 

Uttarapatiévara, 1017, 1018, 
1019. 

Utukkai, 456. 


Vv 


Vacaspati, 391. 

Vacuki, 319. 

Vadibhasimha, 997. 

Vadivelu Chettiyar, K., 31, 32 
Vaduga, 160. i: 
Vaduku, 472, 

Vagiéa, 121, 997, 

Vaikai, 441, 988, 995, 


INDEX 


Vaikunta Perumal Temple, 138, 
139, 141, 142, 144, 158, 161, 
357, 511, 516, 517. 

Vaivahika, 194. 

Vajasanéyi Samhita, 304. 

Vajra, 311, 313. 

Vajrabédhi, 872. 

Vakkaléri grant, 177. 

Vakkaléri Plates, 160. 

Valampuram, 75, 733, 734, 735. 

Valampuram hymn, 1140. 

Valivalam, 69, 497, 564, 593, 
605. 

Valiya, 318. 

Vallabha, 167, 169. 

Vallabhacarya, 1081. 

Vallabharaja, 169. 

Vallalar temple, 437. 

Valli, 516. 

Valmika, Valmiki Ramayana, 
216, 433, 508. 

Valolipurrir (Valkoliputtar), 
703. %e 

Valuti (Netumayan),, 116. 

Valuvir, 344, 345, 354, 374. - 

Vamacarins, 393. 

Vamapurana, 196, 248, 371. 

Vanakularayan, 1000. 

Vanaparvam, 281. 

Vanappakai, 69, 106, 107, 108, 
148, 151, 152, 563, 691, 696, 
705, 722, 726, 758, 796, 916. 

Vafici, 106, 338, 914, 927, 929. 

Vanparthao Panankattir, 782, 
783. 

Vanrontan, 705, 

Vantontan, 89, 109. 

Vantontar, 87. 

Varada pose, 354, 360,524, 525. 

Varaguna, 126, 133, 150, 1059. 

Varaguna I, 119, 126, 1024. 

Varaguna II, 119, 126. 

Varaguna Pandya, 119, 125. 

Varahamihira, 191, 237. 

Varaha Purana, 330, 334, 344, 
372, 377. 

Varahavatara, 873. 

Varificai, 1033. 

Varificaiyir, 1034. 


INDEX 


Vartamanéccuram temple, 960. 

Vasanta, 340. 

Vasista, 423. 

Vasuki, 443, 446. 

Vatakam, 414. 

Vatapi, 2, 116, 122, 133, 135, 
146, 152, 162, 169, 953, 1009, 
1011, 1014, 1015, 1016, I017, 
1019, 1046. 

Vatapi Ganapati, 1019. 

Vatarankam, 428. 

Vataranya Mahatmya, 452.. 

Vata Tirumullaivayil, 80° 

Vatavirar, 133. 

Vatsaraja, 121. 

Vatuka Karunataka, 1026. 

Vaughan, 1171. 

Vayalar Pillar Inscription, 169, 
174. 

Vayilan, 1094. 

Vayilar, 117, 1062. 

Vayilar Nayanar, 1041, 1097. 

Vaymir, 969. 

Vayu, 196. 

Vedal, 154. 

Védanta Désikar, 469, 1211. 

Véedaranyam, 84, 879, 1003. 

Védas, 305, 306, 307. 

Vél, 341. 

Vélan Adittan, 237. 

Vel Ay, 1037. 

Vellaru, 838. 

Vellatai, 756. 

Velliampalam, 457. 

Vellippattu, 54. 

Vélirpalayam Grant, 176. 

Vélirpalayam Plates, 129, 1015. 

Vélirpalayam Vélirpalayam, 
128, 1015. 

Vélvikkuti, 74, 714, 846, 847. 

Véelvikkuti Grant, Vélvikkudi 
Grant, 132, 145, 846, 959, 
1039, 1040. 

Veficamakkital, 72, 642, 665, 
666, 667, 668. 

Véenkai Marpan, 902. 

Venkattu Nankai, 944. 

Venkatu,’44. 

Venkayya, 1017. 
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Venki, 1107. 

Venneinallar, 54, 488, 754, 762, 
809, 820. 

Venni, 1057, 1058. 

Vatala pose, 313. 

Vetkalam, 282. 

Véttuva vari, 489, 535. 

Véyatiyar, 284. 

Vidhi, 33. 

Vidhyadhara, 413, 414, 

Vidhyadharas, 454. 

Vignééa, 455. 

Vignéga anugrahamirti form, 
192. 

Vijayalaya, 123, 126. 

Vijayanagara, 1018. 

Vijayanandi Vikramavarma, 23. 

Vikramaditya, 141, 147, 173, 
177, 1016, 1040. 

Vikramaditya I, 1016, 1050. 

Vikramaditya IT, 177. 

Vilande, 1016. 

Vilantai Vél, 1058. 

Vilimilalai, 593, 877. 
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